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Gemtiles ; the firſt is in an antique paſte, the ather in n gem, both in the 
Muſeum Stoſchianum, both of them are images of Jupiter, called by tlie 
Greeks Ames, and by the Romans My/cor.ins,'\that is to ſay, fy-driver 7\ for 
to this Jupiter! was attributed the function of driving away flies. This worſhip 
was introduced on occaſion of a; ſacrifice which Hercules made to Jupiter 
Olympius in Elis, which being infeſted with flies, he prayed to that. g 
drive off; from hence aroſe. the worſhip in Elis, of. Iupiter-tl 
exjulſor. A ſimilar image to that of No. 2, is on a gem, which: 
explained as ſignifying the Sun, whoſe heat refines honey ; and by whom the 
feet of the fly are taken as alluſions to the rays of the fun.” WINX ALAN, 
Monum. Jned. p. 13. f f Try | 401 27 
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a fly: the ſame on the reverſe of No. 4. Now theſe medals not ohly prove 
that Apollo was the god of the fly, x. 4 Beitadlnth ; but. they prove, that under 
this character he was peculiarly connected with the idea vf u yrlonic ſpirit, an 
oracular inſpiratiou} an therefore Was ptopet to! be applied too in reſpect of 
Mture events; and eſpecially on | ſubjects of a medical nature. 
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A Gar, which is ſo * mentioned in the Hiſtory, and OI 4 the 
Eaſt, and in all the tales and ſtories of thoſe countries, is an aſſemblage of travellers, 
partly ilgrims, partly merchants, hg. collect 8 order to conſolidate a ſuf- 

ient force to otelt e gan trave Uag, thy throu the hideous wilds and burning 
deſerts over which ihe Wy, conſtrained bY M8 roial and other, purpoſes, 
thoſe wilds bag Map felte ith. Arabs, 5 1 up 1 75 ion of le ge, and rob in 
moſt formidable bodies; ſome almoſt as large as 2 [ armies. the collection of 
ſuch a number (Ci. e. to form the Caravan) requires time, and the embodying of them 
is a ſerious concern, it is concerted. wit eat care and preparation, and is never 
attempted without the permiſſion of the prince in whoſe dominions it is formed, and 
of thoſe alſo through w ofe dominions it is to paſs, expreſſed in writing. The exact 
number of men and carriages, mules, horſes, and other beaſts of burt en, are ſpeci- 
fied in the licence ; and the merchants to whom the caravan belongs, regulate and 
direct every thing appertaining to its government and- police, kr. the journey, 
and appoint the various oFFIcERs neceflary for conducting it. | 

© Bach Caravan has Four principal officers : the;/ir/ft, the Canavan BACHI;z or 
bead of the Caravan; the ſecond, the Captain f the Mazcs; the third; the Captain 
WE: the. Sror, or RRSNπH; and; the fourth, the Captain, of the DISTRIBUTION); an 
«. The ff. has,the, yNcQXTROULABLE AV THORITY and command overall the others, 


=. ar, them his orders; the. /econd.is , n — the march; J but his ky 
rity 
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ther they have been 
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horſes; ſcconaly, the light Caravan J 
mon Caravans, where are none of thoſe animals; fourtbly, the horſe Caravans, where 


tends to the water alſo. 


tler them, ſometimes make ſaves of the whole convoy.” © 


$ FRAGMENT 6, | | 
rity immediately 45 on the ſtapping or encamping of the Caravan, when the /bird 

aſſumes his ſhare of the authority, and exerts it during the time of its A at 
reſt; and the four/b orders the diſpoſition of every part of the Caravan, in caſe of an 
attack or battle, This laſt officer has alſo, oy the march, the inſpection and 
direction of the diſtribution of proviſions, which is conducted, under his manage- 
ment, by ſeveral inferior officers, who are obliged to give ſecurity to the maſter of tho 


Caravan; each of them having the care of a certain number of men, elephants, 
dromedaries, camels, &c. &c, which they undertake to conduct, and furniſh with 


proviſions at their own riſque, according to an agreement ſtipulated between them, 


« A FIFTH officer of the Caravan is, the PAY-MASTER, Or TREASURER, Who has 
under him a great many clerks and interpreters, appointed to keep accurate journals 
of all e — ——_ —_ L the 2 5 und it jag V 3 
journalo fi the ſuperior officers, that the owners of the Caravan, judge whe- 
tt She or 5 ſerved, or eohduded.%Then he proceeds to _— 
« Another kind of officers are Mathematicians, without whom no Caravan will pre- 


ſume to ſet out. There are commonly eb 8 them attached to a Caravan of a large 


ſize; and they perform the offices both arter-maſter and Aides-de-camp, lead- 

ing the troops when the Caravan is attacked, and aſſigning the quarters where the 

Caravan is appointed to encamp. There are no leſs than five diſtinct Caravans: fs, 

the heavy Caravans, which are campolte of elephants, dromedaries, camels, and 
S, w 


[1 


ich have but few elephants ; tbirdy, the com- 


are neither dromedaries or camels; and /aftly, ſea Caravans, conſiſting of veſſels; from 
whence you will obſerve, that the word Caravan is not confined to the land, but ex- 


The proportion obſerved. ig the heavy Caravan, is as follows When there are 


five hundred elephants, they add a thouſand dromedaries, and two thouſand horſes at 


the leaſt; and the eſcort is compoſed of four thouſand men on horſeback. Two men 

are required far le ding — elephant, five for three dromedaries, and ſeven for eleven 

camels, This multitude of fervants, together with the officers and paſfengers, whoſe 

number is uncertain, 'ferve to ſupport the efcort in caſe of a fight; and render the 

Catavan more formidable and ſecure. The paſſengers are not abſolutely obliged to 

fight ; vo Rr rey der rh Taws und uſages of the Caravans, if they refufe to do 
N woes 


ſo, they are got entitled to any proviſions Whatever from the Caravan, even though 
they ſhould agree to pay an extravagant price for thent;/ 
4 Th 'of the Caravan fetting ont, being once fixed, is never altered or poſt. 


The Us 
d 6 that no * can poſſibly enſue to ay one; Even thefe.power-- 
ul and well armed bodies, are way-laid and robbed by the Arabian princes, Who. 
keep ſpies in all parts to give notice when a Caravan ſets out; ſometimes they phin-. 
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This account may tend greatly to ifluſtrate the Story of the Exodus ;'and in order to. 
eppty it de that event, we muſt premiſe that the mannets of the Eft have ever been 
ſo, permanent; becauſe reſiſting from the nature und tte pee — of the countries, 
Rar What was anciently bone inte a duſtom, ns ppl by the eurlieſt relations 
weck deve reached us, ic Ri cenfor med de, with fearee any (ff with any) variativit.. 


* 


1. The. 


FRAGMEN'T'S | 3 


I. The officers of a Caravan "pp! ar to be five; this explains the nature and uſe of 
the word, which ſignifies five; Exod, xiii, 18. Wm (en- Meni) Which has 
embarraſſed commentators, ancient and modern: our tranſlation renders it 4arneſts, 
but puts in the margin; fue in a rant. Others have the ſame difference, the Rx. 
* — girded, goes ſo the Targum: Aquila woraeuwe armed: fo 8. 
Vulgate armati; Pagninus accind#i; und Montanus guintati, Mr. Hax has very in- 
genious thoughts upon it; and I once had gone ſo far into his ideas, as to think that 
they 3 be illuſtrated by a print in Ninxsnun, where four camels are led in a train 
by the ſame my by one man; apparently as the common mode of conducting 
them. Now, if Moſes had ordered that euch man, inſtead of conducting four, ſhoul 
conduct fve; or that the uſual number of drivers "neceſſary to conduct the cattle of 
four families, ſhould'condutt- thoſe” of five;;' it might have given a ſenſo to this paſ- 
_ ſage, notwithſtanding Mr. HAMA abandons it, as too difficult, But this word 
occurs alſo where it cannot have that ſenſe; us Joſh; i. 14. “ paſs over before your bre- 
thren armed: Chap. iv. 12. paſſed over armed: Jud. vii. 11. Gideon went down to the 
outſide of the armed men. Now it ſhould appear that the margin, which in al! theſe 
places reads five ina rant, muſt err; becauſe:iwe have no account of ſuch a formation 
of any military body; and, in the daſe of Gideon; ve in a rank, can never doſcribe an 
advanced guard, or à corps de- garde, or any other: but if we accept the idea of 
under ibe xIVR, i. e. officers regulated by the ordinary laws and — * of encamp- 
ments, of military ſervice, of caravans, as conducted by foe chiefs, then ev 
place where the word occurs, agrees to this ſenſe of the word, and the propriety af 
its uſe is apparent. As to the Iſraelites being generally armed, it is incredible; becauſe 
1. Pharaoh was no ſuch. fool as to truſt with arms, while under fervitude. 
2. Nor could they, generally, have procured them fince. 3. Nor could Pharaoh, with 


his forces, expect to ſubdue ſo great 'a number, juſt eſoaped into liberty, 8c. Rc. 
But the ſenſe of the paſſage in Exodus is, that Moſes arranged the Iſraelites; white 


in Egypt, and conducted them out of it, in the moſt orderly, regular, and quſtomary 
manner; 2 — proper officers, and leaving as little to the mob as poſſible. 
II. A Caravan is too ſerious a concern to be attempted without the permiſſion of 
the king, in whoſe dominions it is formed; and of thoſe powers alſo, through whoſe 
dominions it is to paſs, &.“ This accounts for the urgency of Moſes for the per- 
miſſion of Pharaoh; and the power of Pharaoh to prevent the aſſemblage nece 

for the purpoſe: it accounts; alfo, for the attack made by Amalek, Exod: ch. xvil. 
Which tribe, not having had their permiſſion aſked, thought of revenge and plunder 
for this omiſſion, in a“ formidable body, as large as an army;” but Moſes could not 
have aſked their conſent, without 'alarming'Pharaoch too highly, as to his further 


0 5 The nature of the . mixed · multitude“ which accompanied the Carayan of 
ane clearly upp ware in diser. . Tt aw nn) 
IV. «The exat' number of men, carriages, mules, &c.” This we find was the 
.cuſtom alſo in the time of Moſes;;' as the returns made, and regiſtered in the book 
Numbers, ſufficiently demonſtrate; oo | FREY 
V. The time neceflary for theformation of a Caravan, 8 the inference, that 


the Iſraelites/did not leave Egypt in that violent hurry which is ſometimes fuppoſed ; _ 


they muſt have had time to aſſemble; many of them, no doubt, from diſtant parts, 
-which would require many days: they might be expelled in haſte from the royal city ; 
but to collect them all together at the place of rendezvous, muſt have been a work 
of ſome! time; we ſoe/it'is: ſo atithis day, | 1 irre ren vi A 
341 if 2 , 
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VI. A conſideration of yet greater conſequence, ariſes from the nature ahd. the 
powers of theſe: ofſicers: J ſuppoſe we may, without hefitation, conſider Moss 
the 88 Hachi, to Iſrael: if we ſuppoſ l d bolgrtdibe 
(a.) 288 Hun (3. ) Captain while. reſting ; and Josmvia nn, 
be Hilribulipn; then Aaron was (5j) Treaſurer ; Hay. male. mares 
This diſtribution of theſe offices, appears prohable, becauſe qoſhua is ordered, 
chap, xvii, to: go and fight Amalek, who attacked Iſrael, while endamped. Now 
fighting appears to be part of the duty of No. 4. and who fitter for this than 
Joshua, afterwards Canavon Bachi? That, Hur: ſhould be Captain of the Reſt- 
ling ſeems likehh, from his being left iin authority in conjunction With Aaron, chap. 
XxIix. 14. While: Moſes and Joſhua went up into ſthe Mount ; to what ee ere . 
ſon, or officer, could this charge be intruſted d NB. As Hur's offico de aſed while: the 
people were fighting under Joſhua he could; be well ſpared with Aaton, to hold up 
the hands of Moſes: and thus were four /prinoipal perſons of the Caravan; all em- 
Noyod on chat od q n.. i b ce, e eee wi ee eee eee 
It remains · that Aaron could only fill a: ſecondary and ſubordinate offibelt he, like 
others, While, on the march, was under the authority and brders of the Captain of 
the March. or While at reſt, Was unde? the authority and orders of (Hr, or) the 
Captainfof the Reſting. If this be fact (and in ſome what like it we muſt acquieſce) 
——— W —_— that he acted but a ſubordinate part in the tranſactions 
the camp; and, by conſequence, in that famous one of the golden calf. It ſeems 
2 elearx, that the people forced Aaron in this» buſineſs: if the authority: of the 
Captain of the Reſt, or perhaps that of the Captain of the March, though now 
idle (N B. I cannot fix this office on an certain individual) ſupported the requeſt of 
the people, hoy could. Aaron, the treaſurer only, not, as afterwards, the high; prieſt, 
oppoſe it hence was he to get powers againſt © a people ſet on miſchief ? Beſides, 
i Aaron acted in this buſineſs no further than as his office of tteaſurer required, i. e. 


taking the money, the materials, and giving them to the workmen, Hur, or No. 2. 


might pramaie the making of the image faſter than Aaron wiſhed, or could prevent; 
might direct and expedite it; and, in fact, might eaſily get it completed before Aaron 
ſaw it, as appears to be the fact from the order of the ſtory, (ſee Aaron), Aaron, then, 
was leſs a principal in this crime than has been ſuppoſed ; confequently, in one ſenſe, 
leſs unfit for the office of prieſthood he afterwards held. Moreover, if he was tas 1 
conclude he was) treaſurer, then part of his office was to keep accurate journals e all 
#be material. incidents, & e. this accounts why, in his penitence, he has given an ample 
relation of the ſhare he had in this tranſa ion, of the anger againſt him, & c. while 
he has entirely declined to tranſmit to poſterity the name of him, or the anger againſt 
him, who was the principal in it (I cannot refrain from recollecting, as a ſimilar in- 
ſtance here, how much more circumſtantiall/ Peter's fall is related, in Peter's golpel, 
(i. e. Mark's) than in any other). It accounts, alſo, for his commendation of Moſes, 
as the meekeſt of men, in the very inſtance of his on rebellion againſt him; and it 
accounts for the uſe of the third perſon in the narration, inſtead of the firſt perſon, 
which: Moſes himſelf uſes in Deuteronomy, writing probably after Aaron's death: It 
reſults from this, that the hiſtory of the Exodus, 8&c;1is from the-public, notorious, 
authentic regiſter, kept in the camp daily; and that the original of it was no private 
memorandums, but the Gazette of the time. oo ht er i os nn 
- I ſuppoſe I need ſay nothing about the Mathematicians, mentioned by Col. Canp- 
Ar, as a/ix/b officer, ſince the original Hebrew ſays, Iſrael. was conducted bye. 
The reader will obſerve other particulars for himſelf ; and will, I hope; give — 
. 4 dee 
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weight to thoſe here ſuggeſted, ſince they are offered but as hints. and this is not 
the place to enlarge further upon them. I ſhall alſo, be pardoned the remark, how 
— the moſt intricate tranſactions appear When ſet in their proper light: What ies 


e 
obſcure to us now, is evidently not from any real obſcurity. in the, narration itſelf, but 
from the loſs of proper aceompaniments, which might conduct our judgments:. how = 
greatly, this applies to eſtabliſh/! the authority and authenticity, of the Scriptures, is 
obviaus ta everpurefledting:.minG. os ow b e las e eb wi 
Diet ban. ee in 2H 47. emen AD enn ene ents e 
No. II. ' THOUGHTS ON THE SUN. DIAL OF AHAZ:: With a Plate. 
41; 04 bien 4 it nt eee e ee #360 41 nee pd. Na % Mn t a ALD 
- FEW. ſubjeQts have more embarraſſed Commentators, than that of the Dial of 
Ahaz : without preſuming to affirm that the following conſiderations will oompletely 
clear the hiſtory of it, I think we may be permitted to ſuggeſt, that they will go 
a good way towards it. ä nul (Rd, tt 
Our Plate repreſents the form of the moſt ancient Sun-dial known: the upper 
inſtance actually exiſts, cut in a rock, at Athens, ſor the latitude of which place it 
is calculated. The lower inſtance is, one found at Herculaneum, now in the repoſitory 
of the king of Naples; it is conſtrutted for the latitude of Memphis, in Egypt; and 
was probably brought from thence. Two or three others found in Italy, are extant. 
As it is neceſſary on this ſubject to clear our ground as we 80, I think it proper, 
firſt, to prove that this form of a Sun Dial was invented in Babylon. Virtrvvavs, 
lib. ix. ch. g. where he is mentioning the various kinds of dials, uſed by the ancients, 
laces firſt of all as moſt ancient, that of Beroſus, the Chaldean, ;whighhe thus de- 
ribes © Hemicyclium excavatuni ex quadrato, ad enclimaque' ſucciſum, Berg/us Chaldatihs ici! ur 
inveniſſe, i. e. a half-circle;/ hollowed into the ſtone, and the ſtone cut down to an 
angle: /aid to be invented (or rather introduced) by Beroſus, the Chaldean . 
Now Beroſus lived above three hundred years: (pordaps three hundred and thirty) 
before A. D. which, indeed, is long after Ahaz, Who died 27 before A. D. but then 
we are fo far from being obliged to conſider Beroſus as the actual inventor, that it 
ſeems ſufficient to ſay, he is t * introducer only, i. ei into Greece, 
Heroſus was u prieſt of Belus, at Babylon, and his Hiſtory contained aſtronomical 
obſervations for four hundred and eighty years. Paſſing from Babylon into Greece, 
He firſt taught aſtronomy, at Cos; wards at Athens, where he was honoured. wit 
a public ſtatue in the Gymnaſium. Theſe four hundred and eighty years, carry us | | | 
higher than the date of Ahazz but then we muſt allow ſome time for the invention . 
to have reached Iſrael from Babylon, if we ſuppoſe the invention to ba adopted at | 
that period of time. Now at Athens wie ſtill find one of HhisSunthials {7 to | 4 


-ibHerodotus-ſays;- Book I. ch. 109, 4: As tb the pole, the gnomon, and the diviſion | 
of the day into twelve! parts, the: Greeks received them from the Babylonians;” 8 | 


NB. Not from the. Egyptians, as might have been ſup gun vin od ot ons, 
The pole is commonly:thqught to be ſynonimous with a dial.“ Herodotus was born | 
four hundred and-eighty-four years before A. D. and wrote. above one hundred years | 
before Beroſus was born. Beroſus, then; could not have invented the maſt ancient Sun- | 
dial. 'The': deſcription! given by Herodotus, agrees well „e Anaxi- = 
had $ | 
| | 
| 


mander, who died ve hundred and e e Tones before A. D. had Sun- diale, ſee 
Dr1aus, eſpecially the deſeription by Rabbi Elias Chño mer. 

Seconaly, This kind of Sun Dial b eee it did not require to be conſtruſted 

on a particular ſpot, and then was conſined to that ſpot, but one ready made might g 
be eaſily brought on a camel from Babylon to Ahaz,! Ahaz had a | | 
Bon 3 | i f * | 


6 FRAGMENTS 


with 8 countries, as appears by his hiring of Tiglath Pileſſer: He was a man wy 
taſte, as Phe cars by his fancying a handſome altar at Damaſcus ; en this is en 
inſtance of his introducing foreign curioſities, or novelties. 

Thirdly, The account we have have of the Sun-dial of Ahaz, 2 + well with- our 
RHgures: Kings, xx. 9, 10, 11.) „ Iſaiah ſaid, „ball tbs ſhadow £93 forward ( Nm Lex) 
ten degrees, (TWy⁵můd Mol urn, ſteps, ſtations, ſtages, ſpaces, ſtairs, riſings) or, feturn 
ten degrees ? Hezekiah anſwered, it is a trifle for the Sun to ee (man) ienernorn) 
ten degrees ; but let the ſhadow return (be reſtored to its place) /en degrees. And Iſaiah 
cried to the Lord, and he reſtored the ſhadow, upon the degrees w ich it had gone 
down, on the meluth of Ahaz ; he brought it back ten degrees”. The ſtory is told to the 


fame purpoſe, Iſaiah xxxviii. 8. “ Behold I make to return the which is 
going DOWN: (TN, Ten) on the dial, Sc. the Sun (the Sun's light) hall go back - 
ward ten degrees: and the Sun returned ten ſtep by ſtep, whit it . | 


ed,” i.e. gone down. | 
A little conſideration will prove, (1.) that this dial cloſely e our Ft 
fon had it been a truly horizontal dial, the ſhadow might have gone forward, but it 
could not have gone down, i. e. deſoended: and had it been a truly vertical dial, it might 
have. agſcended, but it could not, ſtri w ee have gone furward; whereas, in 
our figures, either word would expreſs t motion of the Wy ſince it was a . 
bination of going down and going forward. i 4 % 
(2.) The miracle of the 8 retrogradation mak. have been in the morning, 4 e. 


bejere noon ; for, n after noon, the ſhadow muſt naturally have been going PA 


Ame and goi . uns 
2 1 — won far evan dt. cork not be did of the ſhadow *<-which 


An or is going down; but it 1 een ene ve Guo 
the ſhadow might be conſidered as deſcendi 
(4.) Circumitances ſeem to indicate, — 2 the dial ſtood ſo as Heaekiah daun fe 


it, and alſo ſee the motion of the ſhadow it; probably, it Rood in his garden, or 
in the court of his palace, adjoining to re his ſaloon or open pavilion (i. e. open 
in front) was ſituated, where he lay; — in the very court out of which Iſaiah 


was nor gane, 2 2 Kings xx. 4. ſo that Iſaiah, when nn to the Tings. might 
to the dial, he * = that dial.“ 

5.) Though we cannot tell exacthy what was dhe namber af tives: on the dial of 
FE yet we are ſure, the ten could not exceed the time from ſunriſing to noon, 
but they muſt fall ſhort of that time, more or leſs, and the general ſcope of: the ex- 
preſſions referring to ten degrees, ſeems to intimate, that ten was only a pention of the 
degrees, and not the whole; as then it might have been ſaid, all the dagteess or abr 
ten degrees, by Which it is gone down! We are led, therefore, to ſuch a di- 
viſion of theſe lines, as may anſwer two — Frſ, to be leſs than fix hours 
ſecondly, to be fully enough for the king to perceive. it ſatisfactorily. I think we ought 
to add, he ſuch a diviſion as becomes the aliquot parts of a circle, comſiſting of 
360 degrees, i. e. either 240, 180, 120, or go. Now, if we ft uppaſe this half circle 
to be divided. into 120 lines, the ſpace of ten of thaſe lines — very ſmall on 
the inſtrument, which, perhaps, was not two feet in width, and o of che ather 

numbers: the larger, then, we can proportion theſe ſpaces, the better. 
[ Nee therefore, each of the ſpaces in Fig. 3 do be divided into . parts 
half circle; in this caſe, the thadow'in he morning moved down from 

om c. to F 3; und at F 3, we ſuppoſe it to be when Afainh ſpake, 4.e. at nearly 
un: ä Iſaiah had ſaid, ekiah ſhould die wt moon, 28 =" 
mortal; 
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mortal; if ſo, then Iſaiah's iam return was neceſſary; and the infant beginning of 
the ſhadow to retrograde: the ſhadow 8 then, from F 3 to about C 3 or 
D = ten Aer ; and having reached this ſtation, from thence re-accompliſhed its 
natural courſe. FVV 
Let us now ſee how aptly this ſign alluded to the periods of Hezekiah's life: fr/, 
Hezekiah was now not quite thirty years of age, the meridian of life; the ſhadow 
going back one quarter of a circle, added to his days Mam years;' fo that he died at 
about forty-five years. of age. He did not reach the ſemicircle of the dial quite out; 
but he ſtopped ſhort at one quarter's diſtance of the ſun- ſetting, or evening of life. 
I am well aware, that in what follows I am treading on ground entirely new; but I 
ſubmit it, as an act of duty, to the conſideration of my readers, uſſuring them, 1 
am ready to acquieſce in the eonviction which may reſult from better information. 
We uſually read, that Hezekiah was twenty-five: years old when he began to 
reign;ꝰ now, in this cafe, Ahaz his father, could be barely eleven years old when 
he had him: this is à difficulty, if not an improbability, or impoſſibility. Ahaz 
was twenty years old when he began to reign, and he reigned but ſixteen years; 
now from thirty- ſix deduct twenty - ive, there remains but eleven 
Let me be permitted to ſtate it thus: Hezekiah was the firſt born ſon after Ahaz came 
to the crown, in which caſe, he bad a natural zight to the crown; after his father; 
ſuch. being the uniform cuſtom of the Eaſt, where-notivacated by other means. 
| Hezekiah's life, then, divides into three parts, each conſiſting of teen yeurs. 1. He 
was nearly that age when he came to the crown. 2. He was twice fifteen years of 
age, very nearly, when he was at the point of death. 3. He was three times fifteen. 
years of age, When he actually did die. we Bo ſixty years was the period of life; 
and then conſider, how the- ſhadow on the dial, the ſign here given to him of his re- 
covery, coincides with this diſtribution of his life j (1) It went on natarethy till it arrived at 
nearly noon : not gaiia, for Hezekiah was nat guite thirty: it went back, till it arrived 


Hezekiah, who had now rei ſiſteen years, cnme to the crown; i. e. it de- 
ducted the half from thirty, which is fifteen; therefore, half ſo long as he had lived 
2 en to be added do thirty, making forty-five, at which period Heze- 
| 1 7 ͤĩ ͤ ͤ £3 Bob Wer IS Tort 72 8 i TT > * is F N 

Thus we have traced a very cloſe conformity between the ſign and tlie event; be-- 
tween ten degrees of the Sun Dial, and fifteen years of life. If after this, it be 
maintained, - that Hezekiah was twenty-five, rather than fifteen; when he came to the 
erown; I can only regret, that ſuch ſtriking coincidences as I have have noticed, 
ſhould (in conjunction wirh the remark on the ptemature age of Ahaz his father; at 
Hezekiah's: birth, and! the euſtom of. ſucceſſion to the throne in the Eaſt) have fo, 
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By ſuppoſing the inſtrument uſed in this inſtance to have been br from 


o 


Other 


_ this inſt | rſtood not its 2 did not uſe it: nor was this wonder 
done in the land,“ that concern to them which it was to the Bubylonian monarch; to 
his court, and to his Chaldean aſtronomers. Obſerve, how this new invented; or 
new introduced, inſtrument; was made ſubſervient to the will: of heaven: Could 
there be any colluſion here, when, . none out of. Babylon underſtood the: 


theory, or the eonſtruction, of the 1 ent? 


No, III.. 


at half way between morning and nobtt, ine. at fifteen years, the very point at which - 
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* „ * VVT e 1 Ai 
T was curly in the evening, when the pointed turrets of the city of Meſul opened 
on our view, and communicated nd very unpleaſant ſenſations to my heart. I found 

myſelf on Soripture ground; and could not help feeling ſome portion of the pride of 
the traveller, when reflected, that I was now within fight of NrĩW EVEN, renowned 
in holy writ. The city is ſeated in a very barren ſandy plain, on the banks of the 
river Tigris, embelliſhed with the united gifts of Pomona; Ceres, and Flora. The 
external viewy of the town is much in its favour, being encompaſſed with ſtately walls 
of ſolid ſtone, over which the 1 1 or minarets of other lofty buildings are ſeen 
with increuſed effect. Here I firſt ſaw a Caravan encamped, halting: on its march 
from the Gulphof Perſia to Armenia; and it certainly made a moſt noble appearance, 
filling the eye with'a multitude of grand objects, all uniting to form one magnifi- 
went ce... ai — . ⁵⁵⁵ 1G OREF5.L 
„But though the outſide be ſo beautiful, the inſide is moſt deteſtable; the heat is 
ſo intenſe, that in the middle of the day there is no ſtirring out, and even 47 
© night; the walls of rbe boufes ane ſo heated by the day's ſun, as 10 produce a diſagreeable heut io the 
body, at a foot, or ever a'yard ' diſtance" from them. * However, I entered it with ſpirits, 
becauſe I conſidered it as the laſt ſtage of the worſt part of . But, alas! 
I was diſappointed 3 expettation; for the TIoRIS was dried up by the intenſity of "the 
beat, and an unuſual long drought, and I was obliged to take the matter with a patient 
ſhrug, and | accommodate/''my! mind to a journey on horſeback, which, though 
not ſo long as that I had already made, was likely to be equally dangerous; and 
which, therefore, demanded a full exertion of fortitude and reſolu tion 
It was ſtill the hot ſeaſon of the year, and we were to travel through that country, 
over which the horrid wind I have before mentioned, ſweeps its conſuming blaſts; it is 
called by the Turks SauTETL, is mentioned by holy Jos under the name of the 
Eaſt Wind, and extends its ravages all the way from the extreme end of the Gulph 
of Cambaya, — Moſul; it carries along with it fleaks of fire, like threads of 
ſilk ; inſtantly ſtrikes dead thoſe that breathe it, and conſumes them inwardly-to 
aſhes); the fleſh ſoon becoming black as a coal, and dropping off the bones. Fhiſoſo- 
phers conſider it as a kind of electric fire, proceeding. from the ſulphureous or 
nitrous exhalations which are kindled by the agitation of the winds:': | Theonlyipol- 
ſible means of eſcape from its fatal effects, is to fall flat on the ground and tHereb 
prevent the drawing it in: to do this, however, it is neceſſary firſt to ſee it) Which is 
Err on Por oft ot poi mom e arfftogqyht va 
But beſides this, the ordinary beat of the climate is extremely dangerous tothe. Wood ani 
lungs, and even to the ſkin, which it bliſters and peels frem the fleſh, affecting the eyes ſo 
much, that travellers are obliged to wear a tranſparent covering over them, to keef 
the heat off. PART II. page 132. 7 F471 root at 9 1 $5 26. GT. | 99 of 
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: ;MEAN-|to:ulluſtrate by theſe accounts; firſt; | the ſtory of Jon An, his behaviour, 
and his ſufferings, in the ſame parts. The Calonel informs us of extreme heat, both 
day and night in the town, and that the Tigris was dried up by the intenſity of 
heat; alſo, that the heat bliſters the fin, c. . Now Jonah went out of the city, 
and ſat en ibe eat fide q, tbe city, (probably, on ſome triſing ground) 20;;ſee-' what: 
would vecume of ube city," to which he had propheſied deſtruction in forty days! 
time. Jonah could not expect the fate of the city till after, or about, the epi- 


ration of the forty days; ſo long then, at leaſt, he waited in this burning eli- 


mate, but, as he teu God to be flow! to anger, he might wait ſome days or weeks 
after the expiration of the appointed time; ſo that though he was ſent on hit meſ- 
ſage, and had delivered it before the great beats came on, yet, to ſatisfy his outiofity; he 
endured them. Thus circumſtaneed, he | conſtructed himſelf a ſhelter from the ſun, 
and doubtleſs, when the {ppp KIR IVO, or) kind of palm, roſe in additiowto his 
booth, at once ornamenting and filling up the interſtices of it, to complete bis qhltor, 
he might well rejoire over (the! oreh eccerding | great jey. (Might mot» this palm, 
growing chiefly by night, :Hebc which a:ſon-of ight was; „ and (as) alſon of night 

riſned, be ſome time in riſing for thut purpoſe ?) D See KI NAV οπν and Jonanc 


e 
This lant for a time, perhaps for ſeveral weeks, afforded him ſhelter; then, while in 


full vigour, without any apparent decay, he left it well oyer-night, and in the mornin 
it was ſhrunk; faded and gone fothatat ſunriſe; wWhenthe morning” ſhould/Be. coo 
Jonah, examining his plant, was ſtruck by the ſcarce-moving aura of an Eaſt wind 
vehemently; hot; no Wonder, then, he fainted, and wiſhed to die, when the bũly 
part of the day in which he could for coolneſs, was thus heated. Wliat Jonah 
muſt have ſuffered from the heat, Colonel Campbell's aceount may aſſiſt us to con- 
ceive, I cannot, cloſe; without obſerving, how aptly the plant Nee Nineveh; 
it was a time in coming to perfection, and it was a time in a perfect ſtate: ſo Nineveh 
was long ere it was miſt 


ee the worm (i. e. inſurrection and rebellion) ſmote the plant; and the king of 


\ineveh/ (Sardanapalus) burnt himſelf, Sc. in his palace: a fate very aptly preſigured 


by the palm ſtruck by the worm; and 2 ſubſequent heat! Lk DV 199%} iid 
0 5 juſtify: the ſuppoſed expectation of coolneſs in the morning, I ſubjoin 
the following extract, in which we find the Colonel, like Jonah, ropoſing nder 
trees in the heat of the day. Pn I. page ß. ff 
From Latikea to Aleppo, mounted on a mule, I trawelled along, well pleaſed 


with the fruitful appearance of the country and delighted with the ſerenity of the 


air. We were, as well as I can now recollect, near ten days on the road; during 
which time, we #ravelled, only in the morning early; and in the heat of the day werte- 


poſed under the ſhade of tre 2 R HON! 1 71 vil 160 % TOAD $i un ent 
But farther, as this was the country of Laban, and för w time the reſidence bf 


Jacob, it is not diſpleaſing to ſind the obſervations made by the latter, confirmed by 


thoſe, made but lately: we find Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 40) complaining, in abe day tha drought. 


conſumed, me, and the froſt by night. How the drought by day might conſume him, we have 
ſeen; but we ſhall now ſee enough to juſtify the idea, that the froſt, eſpecially in 
winter, might do the ſame; for though our traveller did not paſs herè in winter, 
Jacob dwelled here the whole year through. There 28 yet more apropos to 
the purpoſe of this extract, Jer. xxxvi. 30. ps Jehoiakin, king of Judah—b5s ty 
a FT > 6 
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the countries around it, and it held that dignity for a 
time; but, at about 35 diſtance froin Jonah, (days for years, as has been ſup! 
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be caft out in the day to the heat, and in the night to the frei.“ Now this being not in diffe- 
rent ſeaſons, but at the fame time of the year, ſeems illuſtrated by the Colonel's 
remarks. _- | - 5 8 8 
in travelling in Meſopotamia, he ſays, © it was on the fifth or ſixth day (L cannot 
preciſely ſay which) after our leaving Aleppo, that we got to the city of Dia BAER, 
capital of the province of that name, having paſſed: over an extent of country 
of between three and four hundred miles, moſt of. it bleſſed with the greateſt ſertility, 
reducing in the few cultivated parts, grain, fruits of various kinds, and ſilk in 
great variety and abundance, and abounding with as rich paſtures as þ ever beheld, 
covered with numerous berds and flocks, The alr was charmingly temperate in the day: 
time, but to my feeling, entremely cold at night.” Par II. page 94." And again, p. 100, 6 
„As we advanced towards the Southward and Eaſtward, in our way from Diarbeter 
tawards: Bagdad, I found the air became ſenſibly warmer, and obſerved, that: the dif-- 
poſition of the people grew more and more brutal. My guide's authority continued 
the ſame, and he ſeemed to exert it in greater vigour, in exacting implicit obedience. 
Sometimes we lay at night out in the open air; rather than enter a town; on- 
vrhich occaſions, [found the weather as piercing cold, as it was:diftreſsfully: hut in ub day tim 
Theſe accounts cannot but be pleaſing to whoever. wriſhes to fee tlie holy Scrip- 
tures juſtiſied even in the minute particulars which they incidentally record: in the 
progreſs of our Work we hope to accompliſh this in ſome reſpectable degree. 
No. IV. HINTS o TAE DESTRUCTION. or SENNACHEREB's ARMY. 
ERS JJ ES A+ 2455 CEE 21.477 + 1 a 1455 LEE 2 771 iii CHIC oO 
Mr. BoswEzLL, in his Life of Dr. Jouxson;. informs us, that it was a ſubject of 
converſation between them, in what manner ſo great a multitude of Sennacherib's 
Army was deſtroyed. We are not to ſuppoſe,” ſays the Doctor, in reply, „that 
the angel went about with a ſword: in: his hand, ſtabbing them one by one; but 
« that: ſome: 282 natural agent was employed; moſt probably, the Samyel.“ 
Whether the Dr. had noticed ſome picture in which the angel was thus employed, 
I know not; but it ſhould ſeem, that this idea is current; and even Dr. Dop- 
DRIDGE appears to have conceived of the angel, as of a perſon employed in ſlaugh- 
ter; for. he ſays, on the paſſage where our Lordi mentions his Father could furniſh 
him twelve legions of angels: How. dreadfully- irreſiſtible would ſuch an army of 
& angelt have been, when one of theſe celeſtial ſpirits was able to deſtroy 185,000 
<. Almas.abontfrdke!”!. (Now) bl of ar dmgittr di thenths Rnbweod [Ot 24,0 
Without attempting to inveſtigate r ſhall endeavour 
to preſent the hiſtory. of the deſtruction of Sennacherib's Army, according to what I 
conceive was the real fact; offering firſt; the account of Mr.” Bruee reſpecting this 
wonderful natural phenomenon, the Samiel: only premiſing, that the Simyel, Sumiel, 


Sumoom, Simoom, &c. are different names for the ſame meteor on : 
Idris (the guide) ſaid, what he feared moſt was that extreme-redneſs in the air 
which was a ſure ſign of the coming of the Simoom. © I ged and intreated Idris, 
that he would not fay one word of that in the hearing of the people, for they had. 

eady felt it, and were already nearly diſtracted at the apprehenſion of finding it 
here. -Baucz's Travers, vol. iv. p. 555. F a r N n e ee 
We had this day, as it were enjo a a holiday, free from the terrors of the ſand; or 
dreadful influence of the Simoom. — wind had made ſeveral- attempts 
to prevail this day, but was always overpowered" bu a 'cooÞ breeze at” nortfi. 
Bnucxk, vol, iv. p. 565. | oY CC 
N i: « We 
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22 We had; e ſooner got into the plains than we felt great ſymptoms of the 
and about a quarter before twelve, our priſoner firſt, and then Idris, 
which out, the Simoom ] the Simoom! My curioſity wauld not ſuffer me to fall down 
without locking behind me; about . ſouth, a little to the eaſt, I ſaw the co- 
loured barr as before. It ſeemed now to be rather leſs compreſſed, and to have —— 
it a: ſhade of blue The - of it were not defined as thoſe of the former; but 
like a very bin mob, with about a yard in the middle tinged with thoſe colours. 
We all fell upom our faces, and the Simoom paſſed with a genie rung wind. It 
continued to blow in this manner till near three o clock, iſo we were all taken ill 
that night, and ſcarcely ſtrength was left hes to Wed the camen and dub i 
| Bx ven, vol. iv. P. 581 5 Fim DR Nur ow 
The Simoom, with'the/wind-at $ E. immediately Follows: the-wihd at N. and thi 
| uſual arſpomdency that always accompanied it. The blue meteor, with which it began, 
paſſing over us about twelve, and abe rufiing- wind that followed it, continued till 
near two. Silence, and a deſperate kind of indifference about life, were the imme- 
diate effects upon us; and I began now; ſeeing the condition of my camels, to fear 
we were all doomed to a ſandy grave, and to aN dee it with Toe degree of. 8 
| ſignation. * Buvex, vol. iv. p. 583 
here began to provide for the worſt: I faw: the fate of our camels faſt ap 
proaching, and that our men grew weak in proportion; our bread; tao, began to 
| us, although we had plenty of camels' fleſh in its ſtrad; our water, though to all 
appearance we were to find it more frequently than in the beginning of our 
journey, was nevertheleſs brackiſh, and ſcarce ſerved the purpoſe. to quench our 
thirſt; and above all, the dreadful Simoon had perfe&ly exban/ted our i remgnb, and 
brought upon us a degree ef cowardice and  languor, that vr ſtrugglad with in vain. 1 
therefore, as the laſt effort, began to throm away e nge L could ſpire, 
or that was not abſolutely neceſſary”. Page 3864. 50 
After this, I think the followring. extract may afford information it is from the 
Engliſh tranſlation of -D'Obſonville's Eſſays, cc, on the Raſt : 
Some enlightened travellers have ſeriouſſy written, chat er individet who 
falls a victim to this infection, is immediately reduced to aſhes, though apparently 
only aſleep; and that when taken hold of to be awakened by paſſengers, the limbs 
art from the body and remain in the hand. Such travellers would evidentiy not 
have taken theſe tales on hearſay, if they had paid a proper attention to bother 
facts, which they either did or ought to have — Experience proves, that 
animals, by preſſing their noſtrils to the earth, and men, by; covering: their heads 
in their kth og have nothing to fear from theſe meteors. This demonſtrates the 
impoſſibility, that a poiſon which can only penetrate the moſt delicate parts af 
the brain or lungs, ſhould caleine the ſkin, fleſiʒ nerves, and bones; I acknow- 
ledge, theſe accounts: are had from the Arabs themſelves; but their pictureſque 
and extravagant expreſſions are a I of nne $oinj, bonner e true . 5 
of which, required ſome practice? 
Notwithſtanding this remark of our author, if the word immediately was exchan 
for ritt believe the account might be pretty much juſtified. He /procteds— 
« F have twice had an opportunity of conſidering - the effect of theſe Siphons, 
with ſome attention. [ſhall relate ſimply what I have ſeen in the caſe of à mer- 
chant: and two travellers who were ſtruck during ubrir fitep, and died on the ſpot; - U ran 
to ſee if it was poſſible to afford them any ſuccour, but they were already dead; 
the victims of an interior g fre. There were apparent ſigns of the dillohntion 
of their fluids; a kind of ſerous matter iſſued from the noſtrils, mouth; and ears, 


"i and 
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und in ſomething more than an hour, the whole body wus in the ſame ſtate. 
However, as, uccording/to'their cuſtom, they [the Arabs] were diligent to pay them 
the laſt duties of humanity, | I cannot affirm that the putrefaction was morg or 
leſs rapid than Uſual in that country. As to the meteor itſelf; it may be examined 
with impunity at the diſtance of three or four futhoms; and the country people 
ure only afraid of being ſurpriſed by it when hey" are Sleep! neither are ſuch! acci- 
dente very Common, for theſe Siphons are only ſeen during two or three months 
of the year; und as their approach is et, the camp guards, and te people awake, 
are always very careful to roufe thoſe who ſleep, Who alſo have u general habit 
of covering their faces with their mant les mins i et 

I believe we muſt account for any ſeeming contrariety of repreſentation between 
Mr. Bruce and this (gentleman, by ſuppoſing, that, in different deſerts; or at dif- 
ferent times, theſe meteors are more or leſs mortal: but T wiſh to direct the rea- 
der's attention to fome particular ideas implied in theſe accounts 


1. The meteor. ſeems Hke a thin ſmoke, i. % ſeen by day- light, when Mr. Bruce 
travelled. 2. It paſſed Wir a gentle ruffling wind. 31 It was ſome hours in paſſ- 
ing. 4. It affected the mind; by enfeebling the body; producing deſpondency, and 
cowardice. 5. It is dangerous by being breathed: elſewhere, Mr. Bruce ſays, “ it 
does not go ch to the ground, but at ſome na diſtance from it.“ 6. It is pe- 
culiarly fatal to perſons fleeping. 7. Its effects, even in thoſe on whom it is not 
fatal, are are enfeebling and laſting. 8. It is felt; and is compared to a ſuffocat- 
ing fre. 9. Its extent is fometimes conſiderable; about half a mile, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes leſs. 10. Colonel Campbell ſays, at the cloſe of the extract from 
him, page 8, that “ to prevent drawing it in, it is neceſſary firſt 70 fee it, which ir 
wot s:prafiicable.”. I fuppoſe we may ſafely add —eſpecially &y night nt 
I think we may now; compare the nature and the effects of the Simoom, with 
the occurrences in 2 Kings, Xix. and ih X WI e een ee ner eee 
I. „ Behold I will ſend a $/2ft upon him“ (Sennacherib) - now the word 
rendered blaſt (mM? Ren) does not 8 


2% 


* 


; vehement wind; but à gentle breath- 
ing; à breeze, à vapour, a reek, an exhalation; and thus agrees perfectly with 
the deſcription e . to mand tout erifiets walks? 
III It is fuppoſed''that the 1 alludes to this meteor, when he ſays, chap. 
xx, 47, * the Lord's anger is burning, or devouring fire; 33, The wrath ofthe 
wo - — tots any" _ _—_ doth kindle it.“ odd —— NW erf 
III. The army nacherib was deſtroyed by vigbr. It ſhould appear, that the 
moſt unwarrantable pride of the K A eta. itſelf to his army (witneſs 
the ce of Rabſhekah) ſo that being in full ſecurity, they were negligent; 
their diſcipline was relaxed; the "—_ guards were not ſufffeiently alert; or, 
perhaps, were themſelves firſt taken off; and then thoſe who ſlept not wrap — up 
imbibed the poiſon plentifully and fatally. - If this had been an evening of diſſol te 
mirth (no uncommon: thing in a camp) their Joy (perhaps, for a victory, or as the 
firſt night of their attacking the city, ſays Joſephus) became, by its effeQs, one 
memo waremainn,”. 7 oo oonmortus wn to Sinmnterdtagat hortteltivr wy. 
I the Aﬀyrians of this army were not accuſtomed to this meteor at ho ; "they 
— little expect it; and by nigbe, might little watch for, or diſcern it. N B. The 
deſtruction of Cambyſes's army of 50,000 men going for Ethiopia; is not unllke, in 
ſome reſpetts, to this deſtruQtion of the Aſſyriansſ. The groſs number of Sen- 
nacherib's army is not mentioned: perhaps, it was three or four times the num- 
ber flain; that it was very great, appears from his boaſtings ſent to Hezekiah. If 
the extent of the meteor was half a mile, or a mile, in paſſing over a camp, it 
irg | | 2 & | might 


on 
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many thouſands off ſleepers; While thoſe on each fide of its courſe, 


ſing early in 
fellows around them. J et Wen e e ae 
The ſubſequent la r, deſpondeney, and cowardice, attending this meteor, 
contributes to account for Sennacherib's return home; even though bis army might 
be very numerous, notwithſtanding this loſs. NB. It was not before Jeruſalem 
that this event happened, but to the Souttn .. alt n O 
The Babyloniſh Talmud bath it, that this deſtruQiion of the Aſlyrians was exe- 
cuted by lightning and ſome of the Targums are quoted for ſaying the ſame 


a 8 
eſcaped: and theſe * r 


thing. Joſephus ſays, © Sennacherib, on his return from the Egyptian war, found. 


his army which he had left under Rabſhekah, almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a ju- 
dicial peſtilence; which ſwept away in officets and common ſoldiers, the firſt night 
they ſat down before the city, 185,000 men.” oo, 7 
That this meteor leaves diſeaſes where it is not directly fatal, Mr. Bruce himſelf is. 
an inſtance; he alſo _ X 1 daſs ſituation ſhould be healthy, the gene- 
ral complaint is a weakneſs and fareneſs'in the eyes; and this is not a temporary one 
only, but generally ending in blindneſs of one or both eyes; you ſcarce ever ſee 
a perſon in the ſtreet that fees with both eyes. They ſay it is owing to the hot 
wind from the deſert; and this I apprehend to be true, by the violent ſoreneſs. 
and inflammation we were troubled with in our return home, through the great 
Deſertꝭ to Syene d Vol. I, AIG on dP ouinofing low Bs 
DO ii nn bios BY So i oem ene & 7 
-Hierfy oval tem hog itt ft 47 

Y Hr einde inen To Tit fone DH e tba ige. = 

F is now ſeveral years ſince I pointed out to a friend, how greatly the account 
(2 Kings, ii. 19) given of Jericho, might be iluſtrated, by compariſon with the 
relations of travellers reſpecting other places. The hiſtory ſtands thus: The men 
of Jericho faid' to Eliſha, «Behold, I pray thee, (I.) the ſituation of this city is. 
3 as my Lord ſeeth: but (3.) the water is naught, and (3.) the ground 
arren:” but the margin reads, canfng te Hr Our tranſlators ſeem» to have 
been ſtartled at ſuch 2 property in the ground; and, therefore, have only placed 
the true rendering in _—_ Again, v. za, Thus ſaith the Lord, 7 have 
healed theſe waters: there ſhall not be from thence any more (4.) death, or (5. ) 
barren! (land rather aber. | 

The import of the word here tranſlated: Barren (The snecerer) is, to be- 

reave—as of children, Iſaiah xlvii. 9. to loſe, -as by abortion; Gen. xxxi..38. thy 
ſhe goats have not cgi their young, Exod. xxiti. 26. to miſcarry; and in other 
22 Now, as it has never occurred to tranſlators, that a city, which by rea- 
on of ſome JO in the land around it,; was unfavourable to procreation, 
or to parturition; could poſſibly be inhabited, and in fact be pleaſant it has been. 
uſual to conſider this word here (and here only): as expreſſing a db on the fruit 
trees; but if this blight occurred _— year; it is a circumſtance: no leſs ſingular 
(perhaps; wore ſo) than if it be refe to animal life ; and if it occurred but rarely, 
why aſk the prophet to cure that to which all countries are ſometimes ſubje&? and, 
indeed, this ſeems contrary to the text which: ſays, the city was evidently pleaſent : 
for, ſurely, - trees apparently fertile, contribute to the pleaſantneſs of a city's. fitua- 
tion; 8, Jericho is noted as the city of Palm- trees, 2 Chron: xxviti: 19 
But what ſhall we fay, if there be actually at this time, cities in the ſame pre- 
dicament as Jericho d i. e. where animal life, of certain kinds, pines, and 2 
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morning.“ diſcovered the ſlaughter of their 
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and dies: and where that poſterity which ſhould replace ſuch fofs;; is ther not 
conceived, or if conceived, is not brought to tlie birth, or if e e to. oO 
is fatal in delivery to both mother and offspring? 

I ſhall firſt offer an extract from the Voyage to Beuth umericny. — Don ase, 
Nb. P- 98> which Rates enen of gr ſame kind, as taking: 3 in I 


«© The inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello, is Aeg a | 
Europe; not only ſtrangers who come thither are affeQed by it, but even lives 
themſelves ſuffer in various manners. de ſway the wy m e 
ents the thread of Ae. 

« It is a current opinion, t that formerly, and even not above t. years finde, 
parturition was here ſo dangerous, that it was ſeldom any women aa not die in 
childbed. As ſoon, therefore, as they had advanced three or four months in their 
pregnancy, they were fent to Panama, where they continued till the danger of 
delivery was paſt. A feu, indeed, had the firmneſs to wait their deſtiny in their 
own houſes, but much the greater number thought it more adviſeable to: under- 
take the journey, than to run ſo great a hazard of their lives. | 

« The exceſſive love which a lady had for her huſband, blended with a dread that 
he would forget her during her — bis employment not permitting him © 
accompany her to Panama, determined her to ſet the firſt example of ating con- 
trary to their general cuſtom.. . The reaſons for her fear were ſufffeient to Juſtify har 
reſolution to run the riſk of a probable. _—_— in order to avoid an evil which 
ſhe knew to be certain, and muſt have embittered the whole remainder of her 
life. The event was happy; 'ſhe»was delivered, and recoved her former health; 
and the example of a lady of her rank, did not fail of —_— others. with the 
like courage, though not founded on the ſame reaſons; till, by degrees, the dread 
which former melancholy caſes had impreſſed on the mind, and ' gave occaſion to 
this climate's being conſidered as fatal to pregnant women, was entirely diſperſed. 

Another opinion, equally ſtrange; is, that the abimals from other chimateg, 
their being brought to Porto Bello, ceaſe to procreate. The inhabitants bring in- 
ſtances of hens, brought from Panama or Carthagena, which, immedi 
arrival, grew barren, and laid no more eggs; and even at this time, the horned 
cattle ſent from Panama, after they have been here a ſmall wo. loſe their —5 
in ſuch a manner as not to be eatable, though they do not — — 
good paſture. It ig certain, that there are no horſes or — be deres ch xa 
to confirm the opinion, that this climate checks the generation of creatures pro- 
duced in a more benign or leſs noxious air. However, not to rely on the common 
opinion, we enquired of ſome intelligent perſons, who differed but very little from 
the vulgar, and even confirmed what they aſſerted, 4 4 many horn facts and EX- 

periments, performed by themſelves.” ': - + „ n Wiiſnong oma 10.00! 
I his ſeems to be a clear inſtance of Canevthat very like what is abe genuine im- 
port of the Hebrew word, , cauſing to miſcarry,” and of the oincumſtanoes a ttend- 
ing it, confirmed by actual ——— of the author, and hy experiments” per- 
formed by perſons of intelligence. How far the ſituation of ar: 
Jericho t be ſimilar, we Mall not enquire; nor whether: gon eee, in 
ing the Alx as the cauſe of this peculiarity. mach eie 

mall next offer an extract from Mr. Bzxvcs's Travels, 9 p. 469. 155. 25 

No horſe, mule, aſs, or any beaſt of burthen, will breed, or even- live, a 
naar, or many miles about it. Poultry does not live there; neither dog — Un, 
ſheep nor bullock, can be preſerved a ſeaſon there.” — muſt go al, every balf 


3 | year, 


on their 


— part | 


year, tog the fands; though all poſſible, care be taken of them, they die in e 
R the fat earth is abour de tomy. dung oY firſt ſeaſon of the N 
wo greyhounds which I brought from. Atbara, ud the mules - which. I brought 
from Abyflinia, lived only a few weeks after I arrived. They ſeemed to have an 
inward complaint, for nothing appeared outwardly; the a. had abundance of 
water, but I killed one of them from. apprehenſion; of madneſs. Several kings 
have tried to keep lions; but no care could prolong their lives beyond the 
tirſk: rains, Shekh-,Adelan had. two, which were im great health, being kept with 
his horſes at graſs in the ſands, but three miles from Sennaar. Neither roſe, nor 
any ſpecies of jeſſamin, grow here; no tree, but the lemon, flowers near the city, 
that Lever. ſaw: the roſe. as | often tried, but in yainz i OC Nd ge > - 
“The ſoil of Sennaar, as L have already ſaid, is very unfayourable both to man and 
beaſt, and particularly adverſe: to. their. propagation... This: ſeems to me to be owing. 
to ſome noxious quality of the fat earth with which it is every way ſurrounded, . 
and nothing may: be agendas upon more ſurely. than the fact already mentioned, 
that no, mare, or other beaſt. of burden, ever foaled in the town, or in any village 
within ſeveral miles round it. This remarkable quality ceaſes upon removing from 
the fertile country to the. ads. Aira,. between three and four miles off Sennaar, 
with no water near it but the Nile, ſurrounded with white, barren- ſand, agrees 
perfectly with all animals, and here are the quarters where I ſaw Shekh Adelan 
the miniſter's; horſe (as I. ſuppoſe, for their numbers) by far the fineſt: in the world, 
where in ſafety he watched the motion of his. ſovereign, Who, ſhut up in his ca- 
pital of Sennaar, could not there maintain one horſe to, oppoſe; him. NN 
But however unfavourable: this ſoil may be for . the, propagation of animals, it 
contributes very abundantly both to the: nouriſhment of man and beaſt. It is po- 
ſitively ſaid to render three hundred. for one, which, however confidently advanced, 
is, I think, both from reaſon. and appearance, a great exaggeration. It is all fown- 
with dora, or millet, the principal food of the natives. It produces alſo wheat 
and rice, but theſe at Sennaar are ſol by the. pound, even in years of plenty. 
The ſalt made uſe of at Sennaar, is all extracted from the earth about it, eſpe- 
cially at Halfaia, ſo ſtrongly is the the ſoil impregnated with this uſeful foſſilT“ 
Here we have an inſtance. of a city, a royal city, and in ſome reſpects very 
fertile, which yet, in other reſpects, reminds us of Jericho, like which, it was plea- 
ſant, but adverſe to propagation; and this Mr. Bruce attributes to the nature of 
the EARTH, or foil around it. We find: alſo this effect ceaſing at a ſmall diſtance, 
which. deſerves- notice; becauſe: it is very probable, that this n of the ſoil 
was the means, in the hand of Providence, to accompliſh the prediction of Joſhua,, 
reſpecting the rebuilding of Jericho (Joſhua, vi. 26). Now the Jericho rebuilt by 
Hiel (1 Kings, xvi. 34) which was that inhabited in the time of Eliſha, ſtood 
not preciſely on the ſcite of the ancient Jericho, but at ſome ſmall. diſtance from 
it, and this ſpot was probably choſen by Hiel, as an extremely pleaſant ſituation ; 
but, he being unaware of; or incredulous in reſpect to, ſome property aſcribed to 
it, choſe here to rebuild Jericho. In conſequence of this determination, the 
younger part of, his family; us. children,. being the weaxkeſt, firſt felt the influences 
of the ſoil, to, which, perhaps, they were. expoſed, freely. and without fear, and 
dropped off one aſter another, ms his firſt born, to Segub, his youngeſt.“ 
Fheir, ages are poke. mentioned: (hep, hy at. be but very young, I do not find 
that any any blame. is attached. to Hiel, it is uy mentioned as a. remarkable. 
fulfilment af; ao prediction; perhaps, this property, the foil was: before unſuſ- 
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country. It appears, th wo ei x 25 oth iſ taken! iti whe ieren * — 
in the Eaſt, ſhe is ſecſuded, without poſfibility of coming \ at leaſt; during the 
life of the prince on the U fone,” In fact, communication with Pe women 2 the 
Hiram is hardhy to be obta n and b | by - kee an ainly not, when 
any ſuſpicion” occurs to the güatds who! he EP _ nen buildings,” The 
ropriety, then, of ſomes ertion of dence, d fiv rs Abraham, may be placed 


in a ſtronger light, 225 it has uſually 1 vo by the following extract 
from the Review of the 1 — of” Peter Henry: fuce, hy. who. was an officer an” 
the Ruſſian army, under n PALS, eee + 4A je E329 LTH 


The retreat of the Rufſid „ WE” arc told; wits proline of an unfortunate in- 
cident to colonel” Pitt, an office Rent Abe Hp Immediately on 2 5 
the fatal banks of the Prüth, h ns wife und daughter, rel - 06 I 
by the breaking of one f Wal W By this acbident, they were! left ſo 
fa in the rear, that tlie Tartars feized and derte them off. The cblonel applied 

ie grand Vizier, Who" ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be made, but without ef- 
The colonel” being afterwards informed that they were both * Con- 
ſtantinople, and preſented to the Grand Signor, obtained à paſſport, and went . | 
ther in ſearch of them. Gettin) aecduainted with a Jew docter, who Was i 
to the Serag io, the Hector tölef mint chat two Fock dies as be Geferibüd, haf 
lately been preſented to the Sultan; but that, when any of the ſex were once An 
into the ſeraglio, they were never ſuffered to quit it more. The colonely e 
tried every expedient he could deviſe to recover his Wies if he could not obtain 
both; until becoming outrageous by repeated diſappointments,” they ſhut hin up 
in a dun eon, and it was with much difficulty | he got releaſed by the inter- 
ceſſion of ſome of the ambaſſadors at the court. le was afterwards told by the 
fame doctor, that both the ladies had died of the plague; with which in tion 


he was obliged to content himſelf, und return Home. PR, Critical SN e iI 
P- 332. $4 1 | Pas cr DSS I 48 n 8 4 79. N 44. TELE: 1 : 
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WE n lays” an Englith prbreth Which ſays, „Give a dog an il name, ad- h ng 

wits, * much in the ſpirit of this proverb has been the er — of. the» 

character of Hazael, who, becauſe he calls himfe}f “a dog, has been treated" with 

all i Hg Certainly Hazael is no favorite charger yet, Perhaps; it is but 

him juſtice to ſuggeſt, what may render his murder of hi o maſter; king 'Benhahad,! 
by means of the cloth dipped in water, at leaſt dubious, withbut geing ſo fat 4s 

to call it well 9 k remember in reading the * I always uſed to 
poſe, 
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— to be ſo ſudden,” he might "be honeſt às yet, though fis ambitioti foot f 
7 be otherwiſe! The! circuniſtandes of the rapill approaches det 
180 ef im diate burial after death, ſeem very ifa vouruble tp Ha 1 
himſelf on the throne }*eſpecially, if Benhadad had no ſon, ro. /prsperig age to 
his ſucceflor. F I 19 ef oft ni ke Ui 289 foi vhomet 10 f . 
| 920 wy UW a one md mini o . ra RN A0 [ogseH doid 10 10 amid 95110 
96 Mb 8 Hot di nud od 10 motto oft of bas il dituslq 0} 1yorversd 
No. vin. CEREMONIES wo en ATION f os INES. 
4 tnib owe enbeh Fae) aveount/t a our! ? 
Beſt coming to amwlend) at dug fene 4 Hie — of 3 bog, 
— the great officers; am theoevrs of fate? and rh court, then preſent} wert evory 
one — 9 in _ chief and mann 7 ous me — rc yes one 
ſendour of their 'appearane UP} trinifort Lamaſk with a" tbain of 8 
— bis Beh. Bare? bun- pb 2 — cayarifoncd, advanced iat the head of 
his nobility, paſſed the Viitereburt;vagd | bine pavetiway!before the church. 
Here he was met by # himbeer af yorgs pirts; Uadghters of the narbares;} or 
judges,” ogether with many nr ne ſtandingion the right und left of court. 
« Two of the nobleſt of theſe, held in their — olnforcerd ofifile, fomewhat 
thicker*thari'a-ceormmion whipceorth But bf: ailas{ortekture, tretchatiacrdſs from'bne 
compuny to another, ue if to hut up the rod by? whiclvithe ——ůj— 
the church.” When this cord wu prepared, and drawn tight, about hy; by 
| the is the kin — advancing at a moderate paoe, txronting, and: 4 
of Sie Bas. Fee epa yin tenſiom of thi —— 25 
oro on — ge Ms — was? 5 adfivered; , I uh — wo 
El bibptavt To Which ey "replied; . voloe, Tv Bene ae not 
our Brig nts 10, „AA OHM THE HE rot ot he HA our 3. FIRE Hi 10 
t The king chen retires ſome p aces, and then preſents him ſelf as to puſs, and the 
cord is again drawn acrofs His wy ib the young men, ſo ust prevent him; und. 5 
= len iepested, „be arr Joi Pi The king ahfwered, . Ian han, bing, be king. = 
of Rau 'But-thie Aatnſels reſolbed even of this ſecond attack, not to ſurrendef 
* — _ on ez they aguin atiſwer, „ Yor bull: nor aſh, + Jo ate" nuf our tk (vive 
nei? 4 er after” tetiring, the k — neg a pace and air more 
getecminedt - wo ſeruel virgins, again ſenting che cord; and aſking wibs heart 
he anſwers, « ] am your es the tin of Si Sion and drawing his ford, cuts the filk 
cord aſunder. Immediately the ung women — mr — al re 


ng 
; truly yo dre" The king i nth Ui which) alle 
— this they, are Jolbed the our an arin — . . — f 


6 „drums and ame 15 
vs, aifvantes\to' the poor of the *. of he Aur cb adding! — 
by its remains, apparetitly was an altariof Anubis, or 
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the fi eſts, called {Di ; chavintih — Here he ſtops u 
fo eh ſinging p (he nas 72 767 . * umigated: with incerife and — 
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bd Which ſhall he *quoted-- hereafter; then I come :to. = 
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dpteſant Nins the ſon uf Zadock : then the twelve umbäres, or ſu- 
r deoderpinad dal the ſon of Solomon, when 
8 from Jeruſalem, and theſe are ſuppoſed to repreſent 

tribes. 4 After thoſe; follow the bung at the head of the prieſts, and the 
— ue nt che hend uf the monks; then the court, rwho'alpaſs through: the aper- 
ture made by the dioiſion of the ſilk cord, which remains ſtill upon the ground.“ 
Bzvos's/Tiavurs;oval. M. p::29 8;:28010 The king then gives and teceives | rows: 
ſents, according #6'eftabliſhed: cuſtora and value; o Whichz .z liſt is kept, BT. 
„ Iifay. nothing niere i un the -adbptoricof Jewiln manters, among the Abyſliniads; 
but — Fr zithat them 3 truly” repreſents them; as, in ſome ſenſe, 
a branch from the ſtem f . {that they ſtill rewaiu the cuſtoms derived 
from him, by their connection with Judea: Aon ton —— Vis wyonttb Ido ow 1 


f the ideag that ſome ſuch ceremony 6 a 

e ed in the I ra of — f Jadea:. 
It is trus that the queſtion ia chtee times ald in . and e nen 
— but the alluſſoti is the — — „ ee, e ven 


ty much, the er tenor of the | 
might have ſerved; at Jeruſalem, 
have bern uſęd in Hom of 
ofs t61Gud, und proceeds toldeſeribe 
xo wr deſeription to the kings gow 


N 3 . 
24th. Pſalnr; wich, tothe gontrary, 
. 
u 
the nian f His choice: » * — 
to tho hill of ts Lord amd to his h place" e the rm = ſütlin 
to church) und te atded as a grines f rettitude; and a y not 
—— er 3 of this Pſalqh? go. — x 9 6, by the 
rieſts, &c anding on the s of theitem Pe w 1 a 
Bola „rl taff! Ds 1 — Hs: N Mutosd liben Stow en Net 2 7 F. 
Las ;: zeit 1: The ding's company, ven g. lad heodh O f 3 hh 80 a 61177 140 
bun : hot many: ice In b. * 4: "Bo ein ye eber en doors nit 42141 j 
bi 2 king of glory e tf 
«iii 10 2 Nees! em Did is the king of 2, Vie © eqs „eint 4517 A 
.. nm (glory: 1 eb o 
me ond, on Anigiir a1) ien words wt e Onan, n /. 
The king not himſelf aſſumin this title, but modeſt] and pi Fri it ts 
Jznovan:; or, is the third verſe alſo a queſtion, by the king's atten ants? Certainly, 
the ſame perſons. did not both aſk the queſtions and give the anſwers : if the reader 
can better diſtribute de verſes, ohe ſig at ful} liberty to-uſe his judgment. 
. extract alſo explains much of Pſalm xlv; where the writer profeſſes to ſpeak 
of things“ 2 — whom he repreſents—+as. n-gredt ſplendor—tyagni- 
ficently y.( dredederthis {wo inded; on his —— — wor « = 
thou r mau“) — 1h bows: Sr. as 5 anointed with the oil een 
above all bis ompeers and his “ germents ſmelling of tnyrrbs aloes, un aaa 
the perfumes af er pa had juſt! imbibed from out of the little A 
(curious inlaid boxes. oſ ern. in the hape of edifices, 1 — not the ſimple halt 
of the: Ab) inien Kg) plac aced in his way for the purpdle ; an whereby: hie ſpirits 
were exhilaratad. bydinian;yitgins; ſtood” bat As fright. and left; the Jewiſh 
abet, ui il bars Pſalm A. h — — OE hr of the 


umhares, the «K daughter era — mouſtt eſteernad and 
— watnen —— abr tele Rowe 1d the king 
cho — & ee 


88 N n E 
though. — . . | 
= dreſled with 875 le richne _ 
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_ ordin 
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It ould ſeem, then that upon this ſolemn and extraordinarily jayful occaſion, the 
female ſex had departed ſomewhat from its uſual reſerve,/ and bare ita 1 this 
event. Or was this chiefly; or entirely, owing to the foreign train-which at (ded his 

rinceſs (for that ſhe Was a foreigner, appears by the advice given ber: to dt forget 
— people, and her father's houſe”)? Was this coronat ion) ſo famous, gad to 
draw ſtrangers to the fight ?: or, was this princeſs from Tyre, ot from ite ngjghbaur- 


hood ? or, what buſineſs: had the daughter of Tyre there? or, is our tranſlatiom right, 
in adding, fail be there, i. e. to ſeek 


favqur, means af preſents ; RIS] 
Girding on the ſword, is à principal part of royal inauguration in the Eaſt. It is 
* inveſtiture of the grand Signior: and the appearing comple/ely; armed, ſeems 
eſſential to this ceremony. Vi D 14 Mor zar, tc. C9... 
If we could diſcover any king of Iſrael, whoſe coronation was attended by a mar- 
riage alſo, we might be enab i to determine the ocdaſion and time of -writii of this 
Pſalm, ls it in any degree alluded to, Cant. iii ti? Was not» that; 1 e of 
peaceable /ucceſſios to the. throne, tin the perſon of Solomon, an odeaton of extra · 
joy; eſpecially, contraſted-with»the-faterof Saule familyFtulls 0/11 1 fins 
Mr. Harmer, Obſ. v. vol. ii, has given another turn to::the remark; recorded ire- 
ſpecting the ſons of Belial, who“ brought no preſenta gt king Saul Sam. &. 453 
by ſuppoſing theſe preſents were ſuch as Saul was to:receiveron his xiſits to various 
parts! But, beſide; that Mr. H. mentions the authotity ofi the Thaldde roparaphraſe; 
as againſt him, we may now: ſupport that authority; 1by{ the account of Mr. Bruce, 
who. not. only mentions the preſents received at the oαο tion but fays they muſtabe 
according to cuſtom, and of the cuſtomary {regiſtered} value. The king alſo, on 
his part, makes preſents 3 fo that the expences of the maſt frugal coronatlon con- 
ſiſtent with dignity, muſt be 40;000-ounces-of- gol. no bt co eee 
I remark this the more readily, becauſe we ſhall ſee | hereafter, that the Chaldee 
Rn has preſerved many alluſions to ancient. Jewiſh-»hiſtory:and\cuſtoms; and 
ing written before the time of Chriſt; may be accepted as unbiaſſed authority; and 
as very often. mentioning the x, Meſſiah, "deſerves notice. 
After this extract, what emphaſis ſhall we affix to the remarkable words of Natha- 
niel, John, i. 49: Rabbi, thou art the ſon of Ged; thou art the — © Iſrael!“ 
e pu 


Did Nathaniel acknowledge a1n, whom neither the virgins, nor th: lic officers, 
had yet recognifed d. 7 '»1 whom 104 1 aid gain laid on gin 
e nn ene e ei gd ud moiftuun.s os She hd ant ai 0: uA nz 


i i tele af dug bus eloitounm ddt Als Hod 16 Lib eap)ioquacdet int 
| No. IX. Or THE TITLR WORD or "THE ann ib 191450 $99 
N ot eng Obes? do aan wo RX TALE 10 4 HT eisige olle anni 
THE Word” of the Lord; as a title applied to the Meſſiah, has been an-occafiory 
of contention, more than once, in the Chriſtian world: 4 Gees | 
pedigree of this Word,“ has been traced from Plato to Philo, and from Philo-to 
oh the . without any fufficient proof that ohn was converſunt with 
ilo; if, indeed, Philo was acquainted with Plato. As No. VIII hab ſu | the 
authority: of the r in one reſpeQ; I ſuppoſe: this Fragment will 
alſo ſupport it in another. It is very well known, that in ſeveral place, where the 
original Hebrew reads Junovan,” as ſpeaking;' or ucting, Ac. Ontwos,'! 5 
thi' [argum, fc. in explanation, or paraphraſe, uſe the term the Word of the Lord?“ 
this d ſo undeniable as to need . but the queſtion! is; hence did theſe authors 
t this iden; or this mode of ſpeech? | Obſerve, they were Ferosdid Sews'borrow from 
eathen Paborrow religions ideus Did learned. Jews,' in their paraphraſes on rheir own 
Scriptures, propagute expreſſions borrowed from HNeathen;/by way of explaining ſacred 
30016 & Mannes enn uin enn e een ene things y 


4 


the 


n a U n rr ies 21 


things ;thing s ſo ſacred as the name of God? Did they 4 Heathen ex FR for 
ſacred Hud they, could they have, as Jews, ſohigh.an e of Heathen pes genf 
Theſe are great deuten, on this ſu 8 Let us ſee he cannot find a more, 
5 of the iden and 5 — * Im ean from cuſtoms, and man- 
ners 0 their own nation, and of the 10 kings ot e . ak enquiry,,wo ſhall. 
be much aſbſted by thef 


2 extract 1 e auen * 
« An e named; þ AL 1 8 Who ſtands al at the. f de of the 
lattice window, | here. the 


bl a 1 ow 12 beg: of 
is a hole ed in the i ai reen 
taffeta, behind. this curtain; e king fit Vol, iv. An . i 5 
—— —_— 2 _ ae ger rs in the —＋ {ok ring ng] h ad poke poked 12 
us by an officer ATZR.;, the. voice, ar cor ol. lil. 
«—But there is no ſuch: bebe Be uſe; and exhibitions 24010 this lad, ode 


king] in public, at no period, ſeem. to have ſuited the genius of oh this peo 17 9M de dy the 
s in 


his face E, e ner ay: part of him, exceplings a wrt bis fas 8 kind © 
Ins way aglr Even. yet be ers 21155 eee 
e my caſes 'of trea 2 it $4 7 de 
555 4 his on ot 97 ofhs er "Ca 1 55 = tht Scours 
ends. any Ning ſe tha r 
dat wel oo ee e BY 4 5 
ers A al wes Tel, riking. jo in a: 
| Rar #4 on beep {ye 8 25 W King, by, DR! HANG, 152 05 quel; 
tion, which demonſtrated, he gu. . 5 
It appears, then, that the ap ee, n te 0 binion, 50 4 8 „bis 
will, by a depaty—a i ee middle; man; N ord,” ming 20h 
moment, that this w a; Jewiſh guſt 0 uſtam we fe 757 to fi the ancient] e 
braſs | bs 1 eir Fr yang Word al, of l H For of 5 
imſelf: an e a was ir reco and to that o their re IS, 
no leſs 1 conſi Uran os 1 of their way recollection. by 8 
But, it may be enquired, what traces of this officer occur in Scripture? I appre- 
hend, there is a cler inſtance in the caſe of ſeph, Gen / xlil- 23. Joſeph's bre- 
thren knew not that Joſeph heard what they faid to one another; _ e (yn 
He MeL1y)i the! “ intergriter '— ſays our tranſlation, was between them: but ate this | 
officer could not be an interpteter of languages, ſhould appear from Kerbe 8 — 5 — 
to his brothers pegomaliy, G. chap. xliti ger: ® {8 your, faber ine, his 
brother Benjamin, particularly, Gad be 10 thee, my. ſon.“ Tiere it 2 lainly 
appears, he converſed with them without 8 melij: to ſay nothing of their di 
with the ſteward and others, in! which no interpreter, i e, of language —either i inter- 
feres, or ſeems neceſſary. No, what was this melij=——this - een but the Ka- 
Hlatzé of Joſeph? an attendant on the ſtate and dignity of him, who, ina general ſenſe, 
repreſented the xiog and whoſe dignity was ſo nean-to- royalty, chat, ſame. — vot 


ſeru to rank him among: the kings of Egypt. ft fit 3 ITFRYFCtL IEICE FFT +} 117 
re we to trace: 'aly/ions/ to the: Soße 2 this deputy in Seri jptore, La ebend 
the ongulzyp — be too 1 — oe; but ia Kacdlon, offer the 
hiſtory of the calling of Samuel, 1 Sam, ili. 41, Jabowah revealed bel, to Samet, in 


we Lerd 8 why not ſay at once ſimply, by himſelf, 
without this inter "Wor What ſhall we wp 4 to. Job, xxxitib'2g fm, | 

4 — not Slate ge, v. 10% aſſume ſomewhat of ſame ſtate? And is it 
obable, that Naaman felt himſelf treated like an inferior, a ſubjet—by Eliſha's 


Sbulob, iy the (word 


en ng a- meſſenger (a Kal Hate) 10 — inſtead of coming out to him, .? 
„n it 1% Kc. A prophet, directed by word: * Lord, & c. There is 
„Aich : 2 


tice; det muet 0 


tat 
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NOR NT EIN 
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( Seh Sab ehe) kor, according to the rep efifation. NE My Bi ven," down the ſtep 
at the" gde of the Window nezet ine "thr: roHe7 whe 5 whine ede cOmMantet 
a1 e tourt '» bor Boos ro e. Wild. xVit 155 5 F 
nr r gun peter tl 5 at e e 
ng 14 ga, het 
. this A from 785 ** atew 1 as ' the'cuſtbir's und 
manners of the Kin 125 we my 0 ? Shah we 
1 N reftn tl a6 t my! ents oy 
Plato ather, 10 not Pt lato 1200 ine — dcr und fs + My 
Naa n the aft dee ene 5 un aud itt to che 4 gi 18 
ons pa 7 M anſwers but dire his 1 7 7 r Him. $6 in Euro the 
Ihg'of runes difefted his kee er of the (els tb ſpeak in nis name] and To the lord 
10 cel! i une: Flo brogyes, c, the parliament, by Hb e y pledfure, 
nn Mis e nume, ough in ir che preſence? 4, ehe Br) Na 


ine one 1 I ei pus 11 1 Ft) F 
"110 AG No. x. RBYENGI—0ITIES or REFUGE; 1 4 465 : 2 
i 309 word e. 
* 10 av An thought, we n England do nor Giſeoverthit labor im th: inſtitution 
of the cities of refuge. — — RNA, 9) for him who had ſlain his/neiglibouy unde» 
m y, which there really "With | us murder or maniſlaughter is-profeciited fo 
away} that we wo apt ＋ pal over the policy of this a ment. It deſerves 
— * that * — ation of certam cities, ſeems peeufiar to the Moſaic 
nſacion 3 we — —— ing * rn Pe and _ A wee preſerved ths [ 
1 2 tne! „ notwit andier it po m1 qr; Mer erved | 
ceuſtom amo thoſe who+thad known it. * Auer tts ne big o to dr 
By way, therefore, of repreſenting ibis inflitution mord correAly; det us ſee'to 
what exceſs revenge is carried in the Zaſt !: ſometimes; na doubt: fr ar ſenſe bf Jufa 
ner; it ſhould ſeem, from that point of honoun which ſowys it- 
felf dy other methods in Europe; and of ' which the Eaſt, white"it tiieutepUyrduels 

of Europeans, is itſelf guilty, under _—_ forms. N65 913 % Fo 
Let theſe extracts, alſo, ſupport, in ſorpe de om teat; the "inference, thai | 
leſſer erimes than manſſaughter ( fortiv#; ) were-not to be 'punifhe even With exile | 
_ toth&vity of fefage; but Gre to de forgiren,' or ded goons” 2. let. * — ao ſtamd as 


my — oor on a precept of our Lord; not alwiys underſtood, vr up. 
d. if one ſinitethee — Ne eee 
the tr fle As not take it hes as aach le hin, who i told 4 his bonmet ift), 


5 | thinks 
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thinks of load: gr. like. nillons ba, by — — ine N 15 is . p- 
peaſed, even by ſubmiſſion 7 , 1 
yourſelues ready tg 
obedience to my authority; | 
wif A lively animat . of quick 
the deſire af! yongeance for, injuries, to, 95 
of | Arahs, which i 1 common to;them, wit 
Faries, however, With the yarying modify 
« But the moſt irritable of all men, are a 
ſpirit,; ſeem. Tee Oe ork prejudices. fa ee 
who iſſued fi nd oyer ran e 3 
licate than our s, and .xequires * 1 257 1 PAP 1 be y 1 to bei 1 
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alk the .f 
even th 2 h he humbly aſk yes ag an as gd ' * e 
The thirſt for ven — ſcovers itſelf iT hl a peoullar of. 0 n W 0 


murder is — 2 — ere. In = hi 


Sana commonly pr Jmurders/ 
ſeveral ommonly Profle the — — 


2 country of Or the ſupreme court of 


| the mode uſual 7 mother countries; but, in 
0 


the deceaſed have leave either to accept 


aſſaſſin be puniſnhed, or een put 1 160 1 juſtice; for hi Wo 
dai ” "ads ro 12 105 n unworthy % AEM — 44 e * Such f Your at 


hand „ 5 941. 1 111" 1 HITTER 0 Yoo 4! vi {fy 
1% "For theſe-renſons, the, 1855 e 2 yes, 15 ow 125 mw, upon the 
Thr a ty; me; Lo 


family of, pd wa ＋ oy) 
proper 


Gderable. RI weed. they x6 
as it muſt have bee 5 „neglige 
of thoſe under bile nee — N 1 e f | 
detain him, till he has 


6! been 5 
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can 2 „ 
8 f 
amily en Gn 2 
arms, When ” =o 70 


| ances, of oþ 
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tes je hav 
two parties — bie tribes, a e . 
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perſdn's' 
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* This deteſtable cuſtam is ſo ex pech forb By ts 

been — of its exiſtence, 85 en inſtances 


indeed, 
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onen in or to requlre the murderer to ſurxende 15155 or even 
to wreak, f red yangeapes, upon. Ky 8575 17 blen 405 e mak] Ing, an 
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every where in direct contradiction to the principles of religion j Ind this ſpecies of 
tevenge is pot merely e cara but even abſurd and' inhuman, An Arablan.'of dif- 
tinction, who often viſited us at Loheya, always wore) even when he was in com- 
Trad” y, both his poniard ünd u ſmall ance, The teaſon of this, he told us, was, 
| a man of . family had been murdered, and he ral obliged to avenge the 
e a a man of the inimi cal family, who'was then aQually' in the city, and 
«carried Juſt ſuch' another latice, He acknowledged to us, | that t e fear of meeting 
his enemy, and fightin; 9 hilt, often diſturt his fleep,” 'N run Taavzra 
in Arabia, pages 197, Engliſh tranſlation. ' 10 OR 4, 9107 110. * 
How 1 ch milder, Aide confiderate, more An endrs'hhnane; s the — . 
tion of the cities of Refuge! which not 'only gave o unity to the aggreſſor 
W c upe, and to the avenger to cool; but took from either the ng of 'the 
caſe,' and after a proper bearing. adj judg ed the ſhyer to ſecurity, yet een 
kill the high-) feſt dhe died. At Which 3 not only mig ht e offence be in purt 
forgot; but be regularly and |, honourably / paſſed? ele el cially,” ary, the 
2 mourning on that event, and the general Jotereſt of the nation in it. We 
the ſpirit of len inquiets 601 parties: but on ſuch a .ſolenirt occaſion; Bdth 
parties Abe honourably forego their animoſity W Wy —— 4 . fightin 
any diſturbance. of fleep,” ſo f at this — e 15 * 
tage to bath culprit and aven 50 Cbarity is not eafily prove A Aj apoſtle : and 
charity thinkg1h n 2 one could wiſh. Nog! e e "were bo r 1 dined 
than it ee be e mankind. TALE GARE 0 ee 1 % 
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THE Aoi Noniber' Bab mentioned the cuſthmn r wer nag ag 5 Pant 
ment due to the crime of murder, by payment of“ 4 eompoßtzag in money the 
murderer is ſeized, till he has paid à fine of two hundred crowns,” As this Illuſtrates 
part of the Mofaic laws, which allow of a com nſation for certain age in juties, | 
&c. though nat for murder, it ma not be amils, — — to introduce whit t. BARON 
vv Torr relates on this fubj eck. He tells us, p. 215, The Turks never fight 
duels, but nw 3 the effvnided party publicly ſharperis his knife, or prepares 
his fire- arms: ſome friends Waclebar to appeaſe him, Lethe to excite and —— 
him to the murder.“ If the murder be committed, . the culprit is broy; 
receive his ſentence; the execution of: "which! is attended with 90 folefuts Nat 

and I have even met them puſhin g throußh e crowd which is eommön founk 
in the ſtreets, and talking all e 15 wi ie was to execute them. The 
criminals' only have their hands 0585 and the Ning an holds them up" b. the gir- 
dle; then is the time to negociate with the friends of the decenled, ànd to endes. 
vour to 1 the accommodation. I was aſſured there have deen arg ins" oi. 

this Kind broken off, 'merely through the avarice of the perſon condemned.” | 

108. *The criminal is conducted fo the place of puniſhtent; be who perferns th 
office of executioner, takes on him Hikewiſe®that of mediator, and nèegociates till 

the laſt moment. with the next of kin to the deceaſed, or bis wife, who com 

follows, to b be preſent. at the execution. If the ropoſals are refuſed, the exe- 
Cutioner performs the ſentence; if they are accepted, lie recondutts the eriminal ro 

the err > ot. ecejve his” pardon ? 1 4 | (ABT 216 Apyl.yc 
Now we A Moſes, N hb, XXXI. 31, abſolutely foebidgin the ep of any 
compen fation in the caſe of mürder, white he appoints refuges for thoſe thoſe gully of 
aughter. 


F. R AG; MEN TA 8. 25 


manſlaughter, Surely, in both theſe caſes, the Moſaic jceconomy was a, great im- 
provement on the Juniprocepes around it, by ſo, ſtrongly: marking the difference be- 
tween, intentional, and, therefore, guilty, , and, fecidental, - thereforo, purdonable, 
homicide. I ſuppoſe; we may imagine the fines to be paid in remiſſion of the puniſh- 
ments for certain offences, were offen nggociated much in the manner ralated by the 
Baron, ., e when pretty near. their, execution, May this account illuſtrate the ex- 
preſſion of our Lord,“ Agree with thine adverſary quickly, while thou art in the. 
way” not. indeed to execution; but to the tribunal, which; may order execution? 
Im at. 39 | | Magoo se 1:4 an 10:8: 
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4 IHE expr 1101 fitting, is appli d, to attitudes by no means the ſame: but this 
Article propoſes to illuſtrate that kind of fitting attitude which is möſt cuftomary in - 
domeſtic; uſages, and in honourable reception. ( We obſerve, that the vue for 
ſitting, is a;raiſed kind of ſettle, ſometimes as high as two feet; which is conſtructed 


xz 


all Along the fide. of a room, and frequently along ſeveral ſides of it, as appears in this 


4 7 


* 


print., It, is covered with. à carpet; its depth, from, the bad die to the wall, is 
about three feet; i. e. deep enough fox a perſon to ſit on commodiouſſy, and to receive 


the cuſhions, againſt which the perſon ſitting reclines: it is Nr with a carpet, 
or with ſcarlet cloth. This raiſed floor is called the Duan, or Divan; but I believe, 
in common, that name is given to the whole ſeat. A ſofa, ſays De va/MoTrays 
(a ſofa is 8 name for a Duan] . conſiſts of boards ratfed from the ground, about 
ve feet broad, and one and a half high, reaching ſometimes quite round the room, 
ſometimes only in a, part of it, upo! 1 there are ſome mattreſſes, called by the 
Turks, MINDERS, covered with 8 or ſtuff, to ſit upon croſs- legged, which is the 
Turkiſh faſhion, with cuſhions placed againſt the walls to lean upon; hey ſerve for 
. beds at night) ; Note, Br .7%;Y0L bo oh onal lou ods got Jenin om wh 
(2) The evsn10xs,are the next ſubjedts,of obſeryation.: they are ſtuffed with cot- 
ton, and are ſet upright a the carpet, which covers. the Duan: they are laid along 
the wall, (or rails, when ſo. placed as not to touch the wall) their back toward the 
wall is plain; but their front toward the . . is ornamented with flowers, &c. in 
embroidery r brocade, & . Their height is about leyel to he arms of the — 
ſitting: it is not one cuſhion laid throughout the whole, ſide of the room, but ſeveral, 
of a convenient ſize for bein remove 9 K . nanny wat 117 on bos x in. 7 N 
(3) In a room. thus fte up. the place of bavaw is the con» un; whether becauſe 
of the greater eaſe in leaning;. as, here. the perſon. gan uſe two cuſhions at the ſame. 
time, or. converſe, with the greateſt, eaſe. with the perſon on either, ſide, or com- 
mand the beſt view of, the room, and of, perſons, in, it, going out, or entering, &c- 
Sce Nehemiah, ix. 22,.*. Thou gayeſt them kingdoms; and didſt appoint them 10 the 
corner to | b P ce of honour., . Salk rom gilt enitobass ot ,onotghtmey 10 ori 
(4) The aTTiTvDE,of -the x rſon fitting; this is, uſually, by croſſin the legs, and 
folding them under the bo eee e attitude, by folding one le 
only, or principally, and fitting on the heel of it; leaning at the ſame. time againſt 
the h | 


A 


* 


4 
* : # 


£ 
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Of theſe attitudes, we may, in the courſe of o r W ork, ſee other inſtances; this, 
therefore, together with remarks on the dreſs of this figure, we at preſent poſtponc. 
It appears, then, that the cuſhion is not ſat por, but ,agoinf: 0, Prepare d feu, 
therefore (Job, xxix. 7) may be well underſtood, to lay a carpet, and to ſet a cuſhion, 
this kind of ſeat'is carried; ſo, that in; a tent, &c,,it. may be 


Obſerve, how eafily” 
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prepared in an inſtant; © Dose Bot this mode of ſitting, alſo explain chat br 
difficulty which has erplexed commentators,” on the uſe 6f | the: words (#ros)- og. 
(and eri) John, iv, 6,4“ Jeſus being weary of with his journey, fat. ue on the well 
1. E. he . a weary perſon; — the wall of the ell-fide; in 
the ſamo manner ac was cuſtomary to lean for repoſe / againſt a cuſhion in a divan: 
| jormwchreg Evangeliſt, 7 in Greek, have uſed: fitter: boa ens | 
attit 15 2 ' | | We 5e 6 


Mr: Harmer, 1 has v Ay abe If: of - | 
plain Amos, iii. 12, 8 a 4 . 5 out = the mouth of a Bon two. wy 


or a piece of an ear; 10 ſhall. the children of Iſrael be taken out that. dwell in 
8 i ilar of > bed, and in Damaſcus; in à conch.” e The cornet of bed,” 
or duan, i. e. the place of honour, the on moſt be e tn goons. i a f ſtation ;— 
9.4—thoſe now moſt at their caſe, ſhall 1 0 their enemies, 
to the lion; and ſcarce” any of wem be 8 rom e en IH 
"Whether our” renderi | erſe, 


rei by | 
Upon. 7 it wherefore 
in py 7 ee as TS i. n 8 6 and the land, or 
is that of Samar =. Mori Nek for m Wr 66” this Würd) 
4 at DeMeH) to'ſbread' e bo!  Montanus Has not rendered it in 
Damafcus; but "in id angle Cangult) 1 rüther think it means expreſsly the broad 
ſmooth | art of the divan;' whit 15 d with the ore, or ſcarlet cloth, or 
which the' citſhions are placed; 3 To that the ita of our tranflators, who have uſed 
the old Engliſh word 'cowck, and have put in the margin, on the Fed's feet, ſeems to 
be not very diſtant from the truth. 8. the-. prophet's idea ſtand. thus ) -thoſe 
who fit, and thoſe who nth fat upon; thoſe-who- oppreſs, and thoſe who are oppreſſ- 
ed; thoſe who indulge heniſelves 2 the utmoſt, and thoſe” who contribute to. 
ſuch: indulgences:—i. c. 2 the bit and the low, mall reſemble. 4 1 a nent, Kr. torn. 
from the j aws e „ IE 0 a, 
_, 24 ſenſe of the ne is contrary Us 01 of Mr. H. 1 wall apply it to the 
pat he has produced, Pfſalm vi 6: N my groaning, hr 6 
e my bed to ſwim (the divan on which I am ont ons I water my couch (or the 
divan furniture) with my tears.” Is it not a ſenſe” to ſay, my tears not only 
copiouſly wet the divan, or mattreſs tlie ade” part” on which 1 lay, but t! Em 
over it; and even extend to the lower: par. the N the divan, an | 
that al{6?" il e. the bed's Feer of our *tranſſators.” 7 
It is ſaid, Deut. iti. xr, © The bedſtend (ww ones) bf Os; was of kon. 1 
believe o r tranſlators, in rendering this word bedſtead; underſtood the broad ſmooth 
part, or floor, of the divan; but it ſhould: 1 I ſuppoſe, be underſtood of the 
covering to that part, 3. e. the carpet, or ſcarlet © joth ſunleſs it might. refer to both 
floor and covering, as we often'fay in common = eva 4 the floor of a room,” though 
that room may be covered by a carpet]. Either way, however, it takes off much 
occaſion from the 'wonderment of ignoratice on the dimenſions 'of this bedftead of 
Og, which appears to have been about fifteen feet and a half long, and fix feet 
ten inches broad. Engiſh ideas have meaſured this by En liſh bed eads; but had 
they reflected, that neither the divan, nor its covering, is fo cloſely commenſurate 
erſon as our bedfteads in England are, they would have made no inconſide- 


to the 
able alomanee in the dimenſions neceſſary for the repoſe of this martial prince. 
| . This 


— 


47 


This print alſo explains that very difficult paſſage, Ezek. xiii. 18, © Woe to the 
women that ſew-pillows to all arm holes; and mike kerchiefs/on the head of every 
ſtature to hunt ſouls!” c. The ideas of this paſſage ſeem to be theſe; the prophet is 
comparing thoſe who utter falſe-prophiecies,” to foothe'the minds of the wicked, to 
perſons who uſe every art to allure by voluptuouſneſs —againſt whom he declares 


T 1 A N EN r 


woe: ©! Woe: to thoſe who adorn==embroider—brocide—uxurious' cuſhions to ſit 
the dimenſions of * perſons (females) of all ages: i, e, a lower cuſhion for'a' child, a 
Higher for à full grown woman; that make veils to adorn heads of every ſtature— 
ſuiting themſelves to all conditions, c e Kc. The cuſhions, then, were 
not to be ſewed To all armholes, and fo carried about, as our tranſlation ſeems to 
imply; but were to be ſo nicely adapted to ſuit all leaning” arms, as to produce 
their full effect. Theſe the prophet compares to toils, fnares, '&c: in which the 1 
ſons were caug „as if they were decoyed, ſurrounded, encloſed, in the corner; like 
animals hunted by a ſurrounding company, as is the Eaſtern mode of — Res 


} 


theſe he foretels delivery, &c. ver. 20; and thus this paſſage becomes e 
04 100296, eee 0 eee, ie een 


i: 


R Perhaps, the Engliſh»reader has not before ſeen the true attitude of che dying 
Jacob, who, when Joleph brought his two ſons to him, * ſtrengthened himſelf, an 
ſat upon the bed“ the duan—and' who, after blefling his ſons not“ gathered u 
his feet ix ro the bed but drew them up on the duan! This explains, too, th 
attitude of Ahaz, 1 Kings, xxi. 4, , He laid himſelf on his bed, and turned away 
his face” —alſo, how Hesekiah “ turned his face to the wall, and prayed,” 2 Kings, 
xx. 2. Alſo, how Haman (Eſther, vii. 8) not only ſtood up to make requeſt for 
his life, but was © fallen on the bed=the/'duan—whereon Eſther was fitting. 
Was not the king ſeated in the corner, and Eſther and Haman on each ſide of him? 
We ſee, too, the nature of the order of Saul, to bring up David to him, thut he 
might kill him in his bed, 1 Sam. xix. Tg. Was the SHOW ef ats' Hair, a duan 
cuſhion, ſtuffed with goats“ hair inſteud of cotton, and laid b way of bolſter? 
Other paſſages the reader will obſerve for himſ erl. 
I cloſe this Number by the following extract from Nieb uhr 
As the floors are ſpread with earpsts, and cuſhions are laid round the walls, one 
cannot ſit down, without inconvenience, on the ground; and the uſe of chairs is 
r ͤ ũ ment He") 
« The Arabians practiſe ſeveral different modes of fitting. When they wiſh to be 
very much at their eaſe, they croſs their legs under the body. I found, indeed, by 
experience, that this mode of ſitting is the moſt commodious for people who wear 
long clothes, and wide breeches, without any confining ligatures, it ſeems to afford 
better reſt after fatigue, than our poſture of ſitting upon & In pteſetice of ſu- 
periors, an Arab fits with his two knees touching each other, and 'with the weight 
of the body reſting upon the heels: as in this poſition, u perſon occupies leſs room 
than in the other, this is the” poſture in which they uſually place themſelves at table; 
I often tried it, but found it extremely uneaſy, and could never accuſtom myſelf to 
it. In many parts of Arabia, there are long and low chairs, made of ſtraw mats; but 
they fit croſs-legged upon them, as well as” on the carpets,” ' Nrzzvns, vol. ii. 
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properly explai 


read t 157 oP 


more particular manner.—— Fifteen. mattreſſes of quilted cotton, about three inches thich 
Placed one upon-ancther, formed the. ground-work, and were: covered by a; ſheet of 
Indian linen, ſewed on the laſt mattreſs. A coverlit of green ſattin, adored with 


þ gold. embroidery in emboſſed work, was in like manner faſtened to the ſheets, the 'ends 
i A which, turned in, were ſewed down alternately... Two, large pillows of crimſon 


ſuttin, covered with the like embroidery, in which there was no want of gold or ſpangles, 
"reſted on two cuſhions of the. ſopha, brought near to ſerve for a back, and intended 
to ſupport: our heads. The taking of the pillows entirely away, would have been 
à good reſource, if we had had any bolſter ; and the expedient of turning the other 
fide upwards, having only ſerved to ſhow they were embroidered in the ſame man- 
ner on the bottom, we at laſt determined to lay our handkerchiefs over d e | 
MR ORR = EE SV wever, 


LY 


ru” 


| [paces Ong them ſufficient to receive the child and his nurſe, and ſure to conceal 
t 


a 
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however, did not prevent our heing very ſenſible of the emboſſed ornaments under- 
neath“! Vol. E 8 | $i | 
Here we have (1) many mattreſſegiof:; quilted cotton: (2) a ſheet of Indian linen, 
muſlin, or the fine linen of Egypt: (J) a coverlit of green ſattin, emboſſed: (4) two + 
large pillows, emboſſed alſo: (5) two: cuſhions. from the ſopha, to form a back. ; So 
that we ſee, an Eaſtern. bed may be an article of furniture ſufficiently complicated. 


| Upon comparing this with a Note of De ra Moraavz, p. 472, 1 find myſelf in- 
clined to ſuppoſe, that ſomewhat. like what he informs us 1s called a dax Ass, i. e. 


a brocaded covering for ſhow, is what the harlot boaſts of, as being the upper cover- 
ing to her . or orie On a rich ſofa,” ſays. he, . was a /al/e covering. of 
plain green ſilk, for the ſame reaſon as that in the hall ; but I lifted it up, while the 


two eunuchs who; were with us had. their backs turned, and I found, that the 


MAK Ass of the minders were of à very rich brocade,. with @ gold ground, and flowere 
7 funof ſeveral colaurs, and the. cuſhions of. green velvet alſo, grounded with. 255 
flowered like them, p. 172. Wette. The minders have two covers, one of which. is 
called MAK As, rnament; and the other to preſerve that, eſpecially when they 


are rich as the 


ch as were. This was in the ſeraglio at Conſtantinoplee. 
It is perfectly in character, for the harlot who (Prov. ix. * ſits on à kind of 
throne at. her door, and who in this paſſage boaſts, of all, her ſhowy-embelliſh- 
ments, to mention whatever is gaudy,. even to the tinſel bedeckings.of her room, 
her furniture, and her makaſſes, n regal dignity in words and. deſerip- 
tion; though her houſe be the way to hell ; her alcove for the bed to ſtand in, be 
E 7 oth apo 4 gotgeoar boil 2-10 ants 
We are now, it is evident, at neny to ſuppoſe, as much elegance (or, at —. 
ſhow and p:mpofity )] was diſplayed on the duans, and their furniture; which ſerved 


>. 


z 


for repoſe by night, as on thoſe uſed by day: but as it ſhould. ſeem that the ſame 


furniture did not ſerve both day and night, but. was changed, we may conclude, 
that in à great houſe, there muſt be much of ſuch furniture; and that it muſt, be 
not a little cumberſome, ſo as to require proper, and even large rooms, and , ware- 
houſes, in which to keep it. This leads to the true ſenſe of = paſlage, 2 Kings, 
xi. 2, Foaſh and his nurſe were hid fix years in the houſe of the Lord in the bed-chamb.y 
(ꝰοο 7 Ina zee neben HE MeTHUT) i. e. the repoſifory—or:ſtore-room—for the beds 
the mattreſſes and their aceompaniments; which, being bulky, afforded room to form 


em. This was within the precincts of the houſe of the Lord, a ſacred. place, hege 
none but prieſts could enter; and where, probably, none did enter but the high-prieſt, 
Fehoida, and his wife, Jegſieba. This account baniſhes all, iq of an Engliſh bed- 
chamber in the houſe of the Lord (which, to:keep unviſited-during fix years, would 
DAVE, Ye "ery wall ons): it e the e eaſy 2 natural, 
ſince, certainly, this repoſitory had its proper keeper, who, only, managed its con- 
cerns;. and it agrees to the 3 45 Abe Jebrew words. Moreover, if Joaſh 
was wounded, apparently to death (as Athaliah thought him dead) this room might. 
afford more conveniences while he was under cure, than any other room 1 4 
and having been ſafe here for a time, where better could they place him after ands? 
By way of cloſe to this Article, we ſhould. note the various acceptations of the word: 
divan, or duan: i) for the raiſed floor: (2) for the whole ſettle on. which a perſon ſits: 
(3) for the room which contains the divan: (4) for the hall, or council-chamber ;, - 
becauſe, the council uſually fits on a duan: (5) for the council itſelf ; who are ſaid, 
when in conſultation, to be in duan. To how many of theſe ſenſes may the 
Hebrew word mutheh, tranſlated © bed,” agree? | 

| | = | Na. XIV. 
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9 1SATAH, FY 1 I OY this paſſage ; 4 «Behold, my bre! mall 128 th vai Kia) 


wiſely: : he ſhall be exalted wee res MARE =. romoted) ; and ſhall be (ra/ed) roy 5 


— (how greatly ſhall many be aſtoni account!) Yee then (under 
circumſtances) ſhall- his aſpect be 3 d (oorrupt) beyond that of men; and his 
beyond that of the ſons of men: Yet then (under thoſe circumſtances) ſhall he 


bs many nations: kings ſhall ſhut their mouths at him; for what was not told | 


em ſhall they ſee; and what they had not heard ef ſhall they conſider.” 8 
This paſſage has been embarrafling to commentators; eſpecially the expre 
intling many #ations:" the ſenſe of a/toxi/hing many, has been followed by the LXX. 
ar tranſlators ſay {pri prinkle; ſome have a 
nations with aſtoniſhment. af By attending to the ſcope of the paſſage, perhaps, we 
"ſhall fee whence theſe ideas, y. gy fo different, took their Hts ; Th hat they are 
radically the ſame.” Imagin Ful, 10w- YL, be the ſpeaker: b7 24 
myſelf, confider a certain a Bor mine, m 
and wiſe perſon; but when ſtrangers look at Ii they ſee only a mean and un- 
promiſing figure, ſo that when he introduces them into my pre ence, they wonder 
at ſeeing ſuch an one in my court; but theſe ſtrangers are from countries fo very dif- 
tant, as to be entirely unacquainted with our cuſtoms and manners; for when, as 


a ſign of their kind reception, my ſervant ſprinkles them with fragrant waters, they 
are abſolutely aſtoniſhed” at this mode of ſhowing kindneſs; and what they had 


© never before heard ef, that they now ſee prattited ; and what they were entire 
rs to, that they now experience.” 
genf, 
0 


. 1 believe this repreſentation of this 


| "to be uncommon, perhaps 
new, I thall not ſtay to confider who are thoſe 


merely fubjoin the following extracts, which ſeem, to me, ſatisfactorily to account 
for the 3 M's Pubs being taken by ſome tranſlators, to ſigt y Hrintling 3 
dy others, to Mon ſiment?: | 

He put it e x — ] accordingly in his boſom, and our Coffe * done, 1 


roſe to tike my leave, and was _ preſently wet to the ſkin, by deluges of Attn, ro nrel 


' whiter.” Bruce's TaAVxLs, vol. ili. p. 14. N.B. This is the e Pa e of n 
reſpectful and kind honours to à gueſt, throughout the Faſt. 
* The firſt time W 


Eaſtern people, who were preſent.” Nrzpuus Deſcrip. Arabie, French edit. x 


How naturally, then, might the idea of ſprinkling veſt that of fi priſe, in 2 
lation to 0 diſtant ſtrangers ! and how near to equivalent were thoſe ideas, in a the 


_ eſtimation of the ancient deen N to us ee e 15 ho lg 


1 


r 


the ideas, He ſhall ſprinkle many 


officer NOM te, as a yery prudent | 


diſtant ſtrangers ; nor uno is this 
perſon, whoſe external appearance fo ill denotes his internal excellencies; ; but ſhall 


were received with all the Eaſtern ceremonies | fir was at 
Roſetto, at a Greek merchant's houſe) there was one of our company who was 
BXCES-IVELY suRTRIGSRD, when a domeſtic placed himſelf before him, and Lan Water 
over him, as we'l on his face as over his clothes : by good fortune, there was with us an 
European, acquainted with the cuſtoms of the country, who explained the matter 
to us in few words; without which we ſhould have become Iaughing-ſtocks to he 5 
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A Ln have eee, 4 Gbenpepdkeue e of: verifying r ies of 
Aſbent. Feng among their later "anceſtors, they ſeleQ ſome Ane ürt sus man, from 
2 are [univerſally allowed to be deſcended. This great man, again, is as 
verſall allowed to de deſcended from ſome en man; and thus they pro- 


to the founder of the ne ee vol, 1 ü. . 12146 


— Ne 
- 506 Thais, - 15 8 doubts that Dau; Sad and Davi b Burda ings TOPS of: 


Al Bunems, Al Bunemi of Haſſai ibn Ali: alſo; Kheſſem ale bir of the Iman Hadi, and 
the Iman Hadi of Hoſſein. ibn Ali: it is. eaſy te the reigning families at Mecca, 
Sana, Nc. to _ e themſelves deſcendants of Mahomet, by megns of theſe OAT 


their families: ench edition; quar'o, P. 142— 

As the Arabs do, fo did the Jews“ The book of the genealogy of J. „ Cin 
the ſon of David, che ſon of Abraham“ (Matt: i.) two illuſtrĩous men ſele : fo that. 
David being ackriowledged' as the ſon of Abraham, whoever is ſon of David, is 


fon of Abraham alſo; thus proceeding- backwards: to the founder of the f 
This firſt _ of Matthew, therefore, appears to be altogether conformable 
Eaſtern uſages. As does alſo the anſwer to. " the N T Aa e e 
the 1 ia . xx. 4 hy (A. 5 bn = . 
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| NOTHING: 15 e dt and hte; tha to elan Ge hi conjetre * 
learning and inge no as a favoura ble 0 3 this purpoſe, and at the 
ſame time to illuſtrate a paſſage of ſcriptire, [ extraft from the Kardon Work: of Mr. 
RArhAZL Baruvn, . his iche, on the paſſage paſfages, x. Kingz, xv. 1, 2, 778.7 yore 7 
with 2 Chronicles,: Xiii. 1, 2, 31, 23. 

« There is a very remarkable verintion in this Canativn, in be wu Ui King ig he 
5 Abijah)'s mother : in the book of Kings ſhe is called Maaca, the daughte Wo, 

and even in Chronicles, ch. xi; 20, ſhe is alſo called by this ſame name; _— in this 
pale , Chronicles calls 91 the name of Mitapas the daughter of Uriel, of Gibea.. 
o ſolve this difficulty, 1 beg leave to offer, that the title h D CAM ne MeLEK,. 
kin 's mutter and that of An uE dennen, tranſlated queen, 2 Kings, x. 13; 

2 Chron. xy. 16] deſcribe one and the ſame thing: Imean, that the phraſe, and 
mother's name was, Oc. when expreſſed on a 8 acceſſion to the throne, at the be- 
ginning of His hiſtor a not always imply, that the lady whoſe name is then, 
mentioned, was the it Ir en J mother; I apprehend, "it (n) the King's 
mother, when fo intr6duces; i title- * honour: and dignity, enjoyed. by one 
lady, ſolely, of the royal family x" time, denoting her: to be the, firſt in rank, 
chief fultana, or ueen pry. 2 dune de ſhe happened to be the king's fn atural] 
mother, or not. s remark ſeems to be l by the hiſtory of King ga, 
1 Kings, xv. 9; and 2 / Chron. X. 16 : Who was Abjjab's ſon. In the bock of Kings: at 
his acceflion, t "ſame "Maaca, Abſalom's' daughter, is ſaid to be his mother, aud 
afterwards deprived her of the dignity of try (g2bireb) or chiefeſt in rank, on 
account of her idolatrous proceedings; but it is certain, that Magca, was his and- 


WT and not his mother, as here deſcribed ; therefore, if we look upon the ex- 
5 preſ ON: 


FRASGMENDS he 


reſſion * the king's mother, to be only a title of dignity, all the difficult yr 4 will 8 ; . : 
T this Maaca was really Abjja' s. mother, the. dearly beloved wife his father, 
Ms who, for cher ſake⸗ rene ſon; Alia, to be bis ſucceſſor to the 
throne; but when Abiia came be king; that dign ty of the: king's mother, or the 
3 2 the 9 0 family, was ſor ſome reaſon, perhaps for: . 5 
10 1 ee . . 5 e . and afterwards,\ppow: dhe denthi-of | 
and ſhe- enjoyed it, at the 1 bo 3 
raded ber for her I a 9 Tun. y lab mit as 

tel lege, web oo 01 CHILE ee 


oy * is moth | eo A in this: yer e IONS — 3 ua, WK po 
dem, by. the tranſlatars rendering alwaꝝs the. Word = n he gebireb ) guern but means 
4 1 1 that is inveſted with that — 5 .of being called the gg's monber i the 
' phraſe Fun (be (2edireb), in. Jeremiah, correſponding with 791 N] (AM ue MeLek, 
the king's mother) and N (Aue, his mother in Kings. Th. Vulgate, tranſlates the 

word s (gebireh) 1 Kings, xi. 19, and a Kings, X. 13, Regin; 1 Kings, XV. {I's 


99 


Princeds; 2 Chron. xv. 16, Depoſuit Imperio; Jer. xxix. 2, Smet . xili. 18, Doms- 
natrici: and the CEaglich] — 5 age render it 30 N | 0 
* That king's mother was a title of ee e is obvious, 1 Kings 55, il. 5447 0 Bath- 
Hebe, therefore, went in to, king. Se . unto, ble. * ab and the 
ons: roſe, to meet her, and bowet Fel unto ano her, 1 5 8 ſat down on his 
u 15 ſeat to 2 ww 1 #ing's 1 pad. (Ref 1 15 . 

Was tter to ſa Ai „Sau e. ſe 3; du 42 
OE the Ang. Salbe 5 "i Hl; perhapa, it was on "this alen that Bath:ſheba — 2 


2 Yi 75 honour that uy. Ns 0 A at 8 
| wet b in a Mr" 5 ys placed beyand, 3 doubt, by me 8 following 


a cone gt ures K 

| ', 7 . 175 16888 WW} 

| 0% Kan (nat: Olea Kane?) i hot governeſs, of me Crimes, l title, the 

1 nie Fee | 0 18. Me Won,” k ſimply denotes a dignity, non 
Harem, which 


| 8 onfers.. on one of his fiſters; or, if he has none, 

1 one of bis daughters, or relations 10 9 this chnity are attached the . 

ar} ing from, ſeveral. 1 49 and other xigbts.“ ox bu Torr, v Tk N 

n this 7 i the king yay ok his mother Malacotawit; confe 

her the dign 5 — title of _ 1TE6#i8,. the, conſequence of which Kati ak en 1— 
often deſc; 10 855 , ds king's mother, regent, goyerneſs of e king een 
age, &. c, Bnvecs's. Taavzis, vol. ii. p. 5 5 

* Guſho had te bg in the name of the kin 


alt the queen this the Auron, 
or ß s mother}'s villages, which made her believe, that this offer of the king to 
bring her to Gondar, was an inſiduous one. In order to make the breach 9 
wider.” he had alſo prevailed upon tbe ting's. [natural]. morber . to come to Gondar, 
and inſiſt, with her ſon, 10 be crowned, and take the title and ſtate of Irschr. The 
king was: prevailed upon to gratify his CTuatural] mother, under pretence, that the 
ITEGHB had refuſed. to come upon his' invitation; but i, as it was a pretence 
1 7 i | ys 5 


ui 
b 


ü ner | 433 
ya ſolit n e preſely a violation of the law. of the: land, which Sy AY ae 
oy ft rg Fange 25 * 2 fone in life, bon 
diftant a r relation: foe may b2 40 the then reigning Hing pane vence of this new coro 
nation, two 2 villages, Tſhemmera and bag. Which longed to the Iteghe po 


ppenda 7 Ity, of courſe devolved upon the, King s own mother, 2 
— — ing her le to take poſſeſſion, the inhabitants not only fue 


to admit her officers, but forcibly drove them away, declaring they would acknow- 


ledge no other miſtreſs but their "old one, to whom T0 Wee * bound by the laws of 


the „ Baver's:TRAYBLS, vol. iv. p. 244- . 
From theſe extracts, we perceive, (1) that the "title and place of « king's 
mother,“ is of 
interfering mue in public affairs, keeping a ſeparate palace and court, pollefing great 
influence, authority, c. (2) That wh hy 15 18 1 it is contrary to law 
to crawn another; which accounts at once for ay: ex king's mother, being 
his other, the ſame, perſon as held het 2 nity be fore he came to the crown. 
(3) That this title occurs aſſo in other parts af and is given without con- 
iideration af natural maternity, (4) It "ſhould: 8 that Ly N in our ſenſe of 
the word, is d title and ſtation unknown in the 1 70 harem. If it be taken at all, 
it is e eee a fon after the ane 8.;corofiation; ſuch ſon being 
preſumptiye- der to the crown, hie mother i etimes entitled, W 
— or“ prime ſultaneſs;” but not with att Eng liſh ideas annexed to the title 
veen, (f) That this 1 is called 2 A . or Tag, or 
9 king's: thee even Baves, whence 
from bim, as why hang bob. Pr ** I 
This illuſtration alſo ſets in its proper. £m a gall dead, of the “ queen,” in 
the ſtory of | Belſhazzar, Dan. v. 10 Who, reference. to former events, appears 
not to have been ay of | 
wives have come to that banquet (ſee Eſther, iv. 16) or have appeared. there 
under thoſe prone, = oe even had ſuch an one known Daniel, or H intelligence 
of what paſſed at the banquet' had been carried into the harem, bath. of which ideas 
are very — whereas, the queen evidently 2 N much inf r if not 
with authority; and was a proper perſpn en 
emergency; beſide, as her palace was ſeparate and 2 75 n the Hg 0 (Gough 
perhaps it was in Babylon). it __ for the interval nfuſion, conjet? 
duction of the wiſe m No. before the queen's coming. Ac 9 yo 
been carried to her, and her coming from her own palace toithe king's, muſt have 
taken up time. In — therefore, to determine The was this “queen, which 
has been a defideratum among learned men, it is not enough to kyow, who might be 
— s wife, or wives, at the time: but 1 bs, Mor, $ — 
he came to the crown. Had this enquiry on theſe prin 8, 
I apprehend it had been more conforazable to the manners of the Eaſt, n 
vented e Fn ir Fee 1 ate Wer rpm eher and induſtryy .. 
E na 20 gh 3 mov 50 „38 TEM 39 20:1 
tid Ruby's er fur ind: ode 1A 5 of SST, 
| 3 n HR 11 1 At bay: 41 * 5 Wie x 
| owned, there. is gere . eee the ipeephes ot 
ſnekah to:Hezekiah, and his Joyal ſubjetts (2 Kings, xvii.) ] his be 5 
to matter and manner, appear to have _ of th he; melt unlimited þ 
| 2 1 


- conſequence; and in reading Mr. Bu ves, we find the J/tegbe 


\ ambiguity in our 


the wives of Beier zar; n indeed, could any of his 


alſo, on.any 


8 er 


34 1 1 1 6 1 n K 


Wadted fet no amplification in the'caps ſpeuker to beſtowy on write 
boaſts of his maſter's ae in bye Higheſt eve e a & 
fervant , 85 his ſpeeches 
* recorded, as being 
eir equal: nebertheleſe, 1 85 1 may Ne to — — — lol f, baue portrait, 
OAT may well be confidered us comp anjon' to that of 'Rabſhetuh tt if — not 
equal that in expreſſion, it falls little fort of it, and at any rate is amuſing, as 4 
repreſentation of Eaſtern manners und train of thought! aud Roſtigt e em og 
It ſhould be remarked, that Rabſhekah was ſpeaking open 
Hyat Saib wag converſing in his own refidence. If wh ſpeaking in private, he was 
thus eloquent, what had Neon bo his Tg np ap had he allo been employed in a mellage 


bf defiance? nts ce Hf No greg tein et 
Hyat Salb, the jemadar,' or bene 6f Biune se. Havi ng yan mack his whole 5 


ſtring of queſtions, he, turned thi diſcourſe to another ſubj 
and puiſſant lord and maſter,” Hxbzk, of whom he had — 4 
with a great, If not terrible ied; amply 
and opulence of his ee Uo and” efcrib mg to me, in the moſt emaggera ted terms, 
the number of 55 roops, bis military ; "his' vaſt; and; sceording * u- 
84 e ach | te JE 1 "abilit ities in conquering and 
above 5 am 1 5 
underſtandin 8. n i Yo . 
„Having thus, 2 | 


veneration for his 10 3 r, and for that purpoſe 9 — to him every per- 
fection that may ae to be divided among alt the BY 8 and general oe 
N85 * eſs (> of Ohriſt, and giyen each their he turned to the 


c Nw . ende eure ee demonſtrate to me; a und entity f 
568 180 wh - 


OE. ſs, "which he compared to kat of the fes, ton 
tempeſt, Ky 4 forrent, o'a 12 8 Pace ae 2 to Tr thing" that an Eaſtern 


ima gination could ogg « Fore pro xe wand irrefiſtible 
He the} e of OVEN gn's Te 22 over tlie EU 


| Which 1 nad not heard of before, and did abt deere fend concluded by aſſuring me, 
that it was Hyder's determination, to drive all Ru from indeftan, Which, 
averred, he could not fail” to do, conſidering the weakneſs of the one, und the 
boundleſs power of the "othet.—He"experiged half an hour in this manner and 


diſcourſe.” CAMPBELL'S Ka rtf ROW: en b de eee 

| Anis 278 Pen ren oy Ht tad 
l Wy * bete A te i <a; do 1549 

No. vn! "HINTS © on rk BOOK- or JOB): 04 PORM. e gat 


5. D Ge n val s 
| TOmuny readers, it will Goubtlefs; W at fi rt light, fuficiently 2 r. to ſeleQ, 

in explanation of Scripture, u Frugment, Which vos. boy to the te = 

the Arabian Nights) Entertainments: but when we are looking tor ling ofa 

ners, we muſt take them from where they happen to occur: we cannot 


repreſentations of travellers to ſuit our purpoſes and N mny but muſt be that 


our inferences from them be juſt, as well as applicable 

In a public room at Nineveh—" I perceived the little man ſtep forth from the 
crowd, eee a Toll it appeared, from his cndences, 
to be metrical, and ſeemed, by the little rye nntngy wo Over 


— — N. 0 #1 


f in de ane to enemies: | 


ig his Mk oo mp ec — — ; 


gnations; 
| mr Tplendid« ane RY, "tio nn 


qual eee deny, kncgwrenrgd w Mhprelb . 


gha ſome of 


preſſion Th 74 1 ! 
| | 7 * At 
3 | 
» 1 


* N W Vie « [ 


8 lear his pi 
. e — Sn te IT 


began, 100 ſaid the 8 terpreter, 

attention; of all was 9 —— — and. he proceeded wit A f of tones, a 
er eee that, I think 1 have never henry, or 
admirable ; . erceive th t he 

wa, deed, gu a man, and a re he Huguiſt 6ccaſion- 


2 e e 


rs 8 The we was. that Tp the Litt Link 
ch Aby a aracter, the teller repreſented 
death; then, ſuddenly. he. 3 urea an the moſt doleful lamentation of a 

woman, and exhibited ſuch a Coup burleſque diſtreſs, as I never witneſſed; all 
| burſt into torrents of laughter; and the PRI, t to Vn, AROSE © ory IN 
TR MIDDLE OF;AN INTERESTING|SCENE,” * 

Col. Can xb alſo relates, that he heard told, in 1 — . Wanner, "© the ſtory of 
a miſer, taken in the act of viſiting his gold, under the appearance of having ſtolen it.” 
In the moſt intereſting wage} cage] chis loey; too, the narratotr quitted it; and, indeed, 
it appears to be the cuſtom of the ſtory-tellers irs of the Eaſt, to > break off their ſtory in 
the moſt intereſting part, in order tlhiat the e e 22 draw a very large 
auditory the next day, to hear the concluſion.) - cuſtom ſeems to be unyaried 
— * 61,/ part ii.) even — — YN his ſpeech, he N 

ddenly off, R and df; ine 

It . rye teme, What ſorhewhat. bf this anc of conc rates; 
practice f the ſp r book o, Job: they rarely, if at all, complete t 4 bg 

but they adwänce it tod Seftain point, and op, without 
the the hana gee Barren A yr re 5 

long itz yet cannot be faid./to come to any logical concluſion, or to the ” ablolute | 
determination of the point which 822 endeavour to Polataln. : 

The firſt paragraph of this extract, farther informs us, "firſt," W e ro- 
L0GUR Was rica though the. ſtory was proſe; and, ſecondly, that it ſeemed of 
little conſequence 29 the auditory ;, whence, 8 ly, 1 ie e Teſs finiſhed than other 


Perth as it 3 to A leſs attentio | 
In this it ſeems — emble che prologue. to the dock 87. ob exce pt, mat the 
prog ue to Job is in proſe, while the work is in metre; whi BORE "has made 
men ſulpe£, either the genuineneſs of this prologue, or, that it was 
added to the In after a. But, if it was then as it is now, the uſage to 
vary, or to negleft ſuch" i Efaces, then ſuch opinion fails; and the pro- 


uQory 
eltzemed as ancle as the piece itſelf. 
Fs form. have often wiſhed to hear 


logue may be Jul 
As the book — is. certainly dramatic in 
three or e the bee of each perſon, reſpectivel Wh _ 
_ recital, would, Dot , n t0-ih, uties not e ſeen in is pe 
ance, tered ſimply as 


The dramatic, or dialogue N 5 0 very / natural to poetry, that it ſeems day 
1 to uy xk that 18 mY ſe in he Ee z © nevertheleſs, by way of confirmation, 


fallowing. ox e Nissen, Which mah alſo, at the ſame time, 
Pe + the opinion of wk, ſat Job was a real perſonage, his afliftions 
real ations, and his Rory — of fact, wi to its foundation, thou 


h wrought 
no hn fe form by th RW a management of whorrer com ed it as a 


« * ! 


/ 


„ e 


1 1% „ 6 


Aol ſeams: {ual to ſeteR real occurrences for ſubj: N try why not 
He fu ne hem. yverance of" that eminent and bye PR example of patlence, as 
del ſabj f 7 4 Poem, at once n and divine, learned © I 

es Mig the exploits of their ha of Buda i Not = the'tyibe 


of ua A . 4 a victory EI RA: 22 25 — 1 27 
7 6 


HL, yeur by the, pachs, a po ody of the Aradlair ſongy 
| ch he e the valout'vf the 9. 
th (aaa ſtill continued to be” ſung 


* 
er 


the Bedowins: 


F pacha of. E WhO bud long RN ang — enravans, and was. 

| ret 14 Be a affaſſirſated'by order of the ſultan, the” 'Bedouins: made 

n ele ' on His . The PE ls It — te the towns of Syria. That pute 43" the 

| Sta sank, © of the febittb-of 1h# rridv of Hard, 
* don 17 the dnl el. 2 N i | l vol. Fo 1 oh 2 re. 


30 | 5 ne 3H ban Mog of (inte io lg en ni NAI lit 
ee 1185 10 HH I” deux "On run HIST 1 Y ow NOAH." gl Nom dit oi 
(71 | Tr247 1 > 349 ot Nr T6 I avotfet. fan - 10 . Ti A111 * ot engdds 
ede n the late extenſion 1 European influence in . 

5 pe more ſatisfactory to the ſerious mind, chan tlie diſcovery; of thoſe ancient 

— records; which have recehtly become very much the gs. of reſearch amo 

our rb He in char part of the Ide farther theſe reſearches 
the greater conforinity of ideas and principles is ie — between the 

an nd the Moſhie '«ctounts: but it was with no riſe, that the, writer 

of 9 N . met with u verbatim» correſpondence 9 two 282 

h form the bjeR of this article} and Which it would de moſt a cri 

Saen or to 7 ove * without remark, 1 ſhall exhibit Meme o that lu ere 

. at once E ö the conformity, or weir vatiation. aeg a 0 5 1010 nh 

| nn art}. 6 4/3 oth - 3810 1 3 n 5 4 

CC 

10 WNT ATYAYAKMAN, that fovere ofits 

re born three Tons; the «eldeſt 

C'nAnea; and h. e 

gol MN. 


A 


* And the fons of Noa, "that went forth ef, Iz 1 
- the ark, were Su uk 2 Ne Se whole 
1 wh ces n&, of” er 12 
& M4 GIS CO KIEL? L WF: 5 
13 12 33 


Veda, let "Tei 
419. ” ns oC 1 Ak 
k r ; wed N 4 75 
5 70 mT F (DUNST omg Wo tun Red They wire all Ae excellent 
T ee er 100 5 1 rp Ig” BW HH , the uſe " 
i CAA HOTEL) 0 115 1 ith, or 0 SATO "Th 7 


"Wo 1 i: mh meh, pager or 2 45 e 
. . * h wo —_ 5 YR. 5 
een cn n „ e 1 oY 47 ol nh Soon ln x; 
195 155 TE e Nag 0 and 10 tert 1 | 


N 8 ; 4 
8, eit ped 15 8 


And Noan „ an buſhandnan, 
RE, | they 


e ad - was . He 0 75 
22. Ham ſaw the nakedneſs ROY 


"op 
4 | 


e mw ne without.  . he | — 
2 | | | es | 11 what Nate * 2 war T 


* 
robied 
« 
. 


my ume, the ſong 


Arenen 1 
rn tock A garment,... F 
* N 9 8 e Li en e e E 
#4 Ln wa they" 9 To 238 82 355 wound 5 . . e * 


577 amor Sort 53ift is vigttid. no 


727 And Noah A beds N 8 825 2% Having . ut pert 
_ rar ow ann; mie bit, 5 what h + 9 th vr as roc Yo 
> HARMA, / a 


Toy 4» : Bk Ky 1050 WA of Ganzad 3% ite Haz cUnSRD!: 
ener anaan wb}. Tov Ware Tur LINED er n- 


4 TON. e P4002. it U a 
RON to Ye” or tp 8 en 3 preſence, n lauß 6 
| 0 e be. 


e „„er. Ten be gave 


in his 1 ** was the earth diy ft OT ng! Nauttaan tis — e vilantgi 
RS bin fer rage 4 % £8 #2 tits wn Arn, gave all. on che wor 
cM „Nat“ Futte TY 1 0 ro\teſlinktrÞ STILL 


mou 
Ar FF Nrn. 5 * ͤͤ—＋ rt Danes 71 a bam 402) r= * * my, areal 


oog 7 Hal. 18 1 110 a 1052 4a; I. N 1 0. 1H "#2 4 


. ets eit oF ba Mall to rann sin Audio gl 160 + S wage i 
ens 1 


Such Is the ſerupulo aocurate tra 
FI Lieutenant (nay which; gave, money oth, 4 0 
little, 1 ſhall add: thaty/alſo:/' + .o7 ol 2180 ha ot +4 

53 8 8 ws 


pe EN hor 


e It; is related in the Paumdephran, culous, pre- 
e © nol e NN ns, the 
| ckleſt of hass Was namen n ry the oy the CRARMA 
and \Sh anna (Which laſt words, are, in th ay eee 
Can end unn zhas we frequently hear 3 80 ren e royal patriarch, 


for ſuch is his character in t Punt, was particularly al 5 Jra'exTz, to whom 


he pert ol Ie I Ir RIES mountains, Which 


extend from ſea to ſen, arid of which, Caucaſus RAPE ++ N he allotted 
the countries to the ſouth of thoſe mountains GAA; 
when the old monarch was accidentally page Hs. with a WR? 


ferme 'rice;}Q'k aiivca laughed g and 294 conſ equence:of his. Aber e f impre- 
after eee to-the-ſlaves of, is brothers.” ASTATIP BLU pon, 
volt ln mod : VION 0 A 


1 remark; firſt; the watens.of: "the hitfbge mentions] Io not know the n meaning of 
the nie „or Sutyauruta, given to N. nd !“ his patronymic 
name (in India) was Yaivgftvate, ot child of the ſun 7 9 8 g xs NUH,” wherein we 
clearly trace the hame N or rather Niue (Heb. a) with 3 4 Oe 
(Heb: ras ſMeNUECHY: where the ſimilarity ig , by means of — Jars * 
tained. The name, OnAun being pronounced Cham, Is exattly. — rm 
the Hebrew on Us! -"Hhough it mull he owned, Sam, is a; enaugh to Show: ſo 

owned, the. Tapete Wh the. orgey Jews 


is Jva'ezTi to JArHArn: though it 34 
This remark; i 18 Pleaſing, he 
Greek lie to the 


fill-nearer, in appearance; at 
received from antiquity; | 2 e the, Writers, no traces 


Moſaic names ef theſe-patriarchs appear, endept in the name Japetos for 

indeed, the name 1 Noa here; is evidently a title, 1. ſe of N 

1 rs enn bt: ee appellation, as ee of 
s patriarch. Fe q 3114 195209 > 


II. The character K theſe perſons, —.— next to be eonkdered⸗ N is here | 


repreſented as a King; this is Falſo the charaQter he bears in the puran, entitled, +4 
a, 


to Curt, the wide domain | 


"IO 


38 FRAGMENTS 


| Matſya, or filb: and hence we ſee; how (conipitatively) eaſy it way for Hm t baud 
a large ve 1, "to afſerible creatures, to collect herbs,” arts: 8 \wititigs, _ 
whereby all the knowledge, &c. of the old. 9080 1d, might be preſerved. 80 
Indian hiſtory, all the three brothers have ers; but it muſt be confelk d, 
this ſeems rather the praiſe of after-times, aten it be attributed to them“ as part 
their general ene as 15 77 * Noan' alſo appears in this Indian _— _ — 
been a very pious man: e 'concluſion, that, © he, by the po 
contemplation, "attained" ſupreme bliſs,” deſerves hotice: eſpect "by rk | 
recollect,. that Ounanss (Heaven) is a title in ſome Greek 4 "Ich! 25 125 
8 a propriate to Noah; but whether as a name of 5 or of derifion 
has deen doubted. Nothing, however, now en us ebene it 20 
. a title of honour, and given in alluſion to his piety. i 
e occaſion 8 this accidetit;=—Moss ſays, © Noah planted a vineyaty, and 
drank of the wine. Ir Wir." Jonrs's' tranſlation ſays, he drank * mend.” Mr. 
WiLrokd's ſays, he drank * a firong liguor made of fermented rice: either way, 
and by whatever. means. 0 Was, it ſhould ſeem the old monarch was ſurpriſed, and 
was not aware of the 4 & that would enſue, on drinking this liquor. 

IV. The tories rfely, as to the « 9 of Han, and his brothers: 
but Mos'is ſays; i Ts 5 ths tent” (rut — in privdte- o that Hams Was 
at ono intruſive,” and \infilial: or; was this nk onne ly royal tent, gr. that in which . 
the old king uſed to ſit, to adminiſter juſtice : — though not How engaged ia thät duty, 
but having refigned the government to his ſons. Ithink the general appearance of 
the ſtory detefmines againſt Mr. . (Heb, Diet. nt) that it Was vor a 
tent conſecrated” to div worthi pj! and that Noah did vor “ retire thither in 
expettation of a prophetic dream': fol he Indian accent täther /apblogizes for his 
_ misfortune; by ſa Vit, it Was © by the act of deſtiny:“ and had it been merely a 
pr hetic ipal "bi is ſons Fun not have had oeca on to 4% call him to his'ſenfſes 
again and again!“ Wh 4 * pirits'of the Prophets are F je& to A 4 
9 ir ſo far, at leaſt to avoid indecency. It alſo determ 
which has been ſtarted, hat, „eng! the nakedneſy of his father;?'was — with 
his father's wife. n av aan bloods — ” 

V. The ſpeech of Ha 60 not appear Is Moda; but in the Indian hi ; 
on the other hand, the very great care of Suit and J Arntru in going backt * 'fo 
repeatedly inſiſted on by Mosss, 'i is omitted in the Indian ſtory . agree, 

Noan knew what had paſſed, and when perfectly recovered, he uſed a e 
curſing to Hax, which both record in the ſume words. Lieut. ruler: of narrative 
ſays] & He (Ham) became'a ſlave to the ſlaves of his brothers? was he actually thus 
degraded; print is certain, we read” every where more of his ſons;”)tham of 
himſelf; as in the affairs of Egy 5 C&e,—Or, was this propheey ina ſtate of pro- 
det fulfilment (as it is now, 1 ſup Reps and and the father is put for his poſterity 

eir head, and as himſelf taking ſuch: being ſuch/s character, as would cad 
to the entire, and ultimate fulfilment of it? 1 fn; RY TSA | Of rata} rf 


VI. I could wiſh the name Which Lam ac aeguired 2b} oug ter; had been mentioned. 
and explained to us. I notice the circum becauſe we ſo often find in the 


ſcriptures, ' names given or taken from particular circumſtances, "8c." which here 
we find' was an ancient cuſtom. This is cinitted by Noo „ oe sf 
VII. This extract ſettles the precedency of the three brothers, placing decidedly 


Suzu as the elder: which correfts the pointing of boys paſſage, Gen, x *. 8. Eo Unto 
abr as Shem, | 


F 0 WWD. 


my n n Bob 


FATAUO GE NA TAS“ | 39 


Shem, the 18 of Japheth the elder: - which, certainly now 11 be read, the 
elder brother of :Japhei e appehfb 0 die elſe where, chap. vi. 10. 

VIII. This extract alſo determines, that Noa divided the earth among his ſons: 
a circumſtance which has betritv/&Aed from the Mofaie account, but not ſo clear . 
a8 to be e apy NA ; Itis remarkable, that HAu's ſhare is not menti 


Hau 2 NN pled Africa: an inheritance, certainly leſs deſirable than thoſe 
betend on Su (tlie ſbuth of Afig) or on IAT nA 25 north of n 
in t 


N. B. Neithe r Oo" nor Europe ſeem to be hinted at: unle 
expreſſion," „Japheth hall'be 1 ANG nd?” nv rm — 4 —— po: 1 
ſecondly," by beer Amtrica: Whieb ap opled,, either from 
Europe, or. from the North of Aſia: fo hy pgs. AW country occupied by the 
8 of. Ja apbeth. Is. uch. more Saen 85 e at © of Shem'; and 
ve muh end neh — . * * n 

me other ts We d on tk e 85 p K they, are not ripe for 

umber” by the 9 ba ee 

F thouf h not mentioned 


2 1 


pn ation. 1 conclude this 


dab are in the Indian ſtory, to have been a kir 
by Moſs e nch; Were all 85 ütrlarchs before Noah ki ſo;*though not ſo 
mentione Y x hel Ane 0 ent, this Mond de ſuppoſable,— 1 nn» 


deſc CE) 
a. Th chara f eto DEE is 15 cord," think, demonſtrates 
that it can by no en the. ge Ws 5 10 1 . Rs {rip pt, with, N. 
ons of 


from a more ancient originale 3 AAR Were ft for do- 
minion. Dog not the tranſoriber, a it-werey-exp this idea, by, loving, they 
were of * $904 bra ang .great 
vin | 18525 Ws a e whom vould- Su kN, and 
AM, a APHATH, 9 * aa their on deſ ndants, or 
near-relatives z-unleſs it. be ad 3 25 1 
So, in the charatter of Naa, honoring and and la Ealing e gods“ 
Now, in fact, Noan and his 1 Tons are the moſt ancient = known—* and 
prieſts"—Now th 10 * pre Ker of i — Nox 3 ſince de was himſelf 
a royal prieſt, f. 757 righte6uf 
eſtal — 95 
kine is 
ſubſet | 
vout perſon 
his generation; Now, n 


75 por? king e ) bein. known to 1 — he 
1 "thought - aſght iNuft he et rg «S's 


.this tory. taken? "Nobody Tiippoſes, "hat the Moſaic 
—* is it 50 l that 195 a more ancient original, 
Most took ſo much as he 


thought good; and, that the Indian travſcriber alſo took, 
from a 141.05 ord, other 
narrations,” ws 


, as he thought .goody! o that by uniting the two 
netfex toward completing 
principle A al { 
oreb, qx-lawe chaigt 


the original If ſo then, this 
he igen, "that its Tus Irſt communicated to Mos xs 

2 MOU ain: W 9 1 Feed fiat this"tranſcript itfelf is thought 

o be nearly. as old MARS. ie is,probably a copy fro 

by the 5 and ucoeſors of, the pony yes fa Y, oa human face. 


N. B. We cannot 8 IN" ExtraQ, whether the bleſſing of Sn xM and 
APHBTH be | ermine by the tending no farther than 1 oo inſerted: if it 


on. (rela o 
1 =D Sg 9, ; what 


(Qt Kru.) ig: 


account 1s 


8 


me. original, authorized 


not preſerved in the rakes records, on U. the Moſaic copy has the greater pre- 


eminence over them, 3 
| o. 


* 0 
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57 No. X * INDIAN HISTORY. QF run 4 . 10 e 
Ni 140 Zahn 9415 MA, att! 1055 * 1 775 11755 11 1 
It not ud nel-interition fo ® Wk but I think ſome fatther-extrafks from 
what thoſe arts' of Indian history hitherto'tranflated afford, ing Naan, may 
properly follow the former Number. It ſhould be remembeted, that as this ſtudy has 


coveries. „ 
An 


not 
mainin to be made. . 

The following is a ne en eden“ by Sir W. Je 
ir of the firſt Purine, entitled, Maha, or F. 
b volume: of the Aſiatic Reſcarohes n Oh, FRF 
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occupied us as 4 nation, there are, -doubtleſs,; many 
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| « When Hunt, ti Ls 1 
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. er betone have L Cen, or heard 
habitar | | bas Gilled up, in a m_ rt 
lea es in circumference 


g WAS . rich 18 95 rahaed 
by whos apt zearelh be re: whoſe d 
cbm ee ts, "bear Thi: e che form th 
2 4 * on ar en ma thru 
the fond wf/evviion, fo: reſetvadbd,” of de- 
h dibally 
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419i / 1 1 e 4 x 8 * q 2 — — f kj 2 * 1 the fy” AT . 
"1 * A "Aly 8 in this“ 1 ; 
gl _ 15 — has, ß 1 


we? þ O% y 8 — whe! 95 555 Tb 4025 Pane 5 p 


ml 1491 . not in io wie Row a ave By ot Bormob off 2 12 
$$ of the — ts the Powe man who thus im 9 him, and intendin to 
170 7 — —— ed by * deprav wo. $a ages, thus wid, im 
ta e e r will be 
bike Ns | * bg , 
k +1. 0 SET SENG 1. iel wy Faying. 2 85 5 lags Ir Tone 
27, « ow tnke-bll. IN fag) w/the ede of ſeels, Aa ede east b 


e of ;al hrute aftiotalsp thqu ſfinit — ian ark, a 
ure $rflogg, om ou maneneeene, ight, oe the 
101 ET Cen Ae ate wrt tr 
SYrrocrrectl ef 285 i KI r tho: & Fg drpwing the ur £ 


N 0 | I will remain on the ocean, O chief of 
l Saber R a gr uc 


I Addis fang 


eee 
0 1 nt een Dog * | 
by wy 
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wa and rr very: 1255 waſted 
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en 5 50 fogn 1 e t 


7 en 


833 4 Ahn kit 5 775 
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_ ._ © formed to he directions of Hz, 
33. The, ſaints/thus addreſſed Him «{ O. 
10 1 ver d from thie T. YEE 


n 


, itt CO 4 
— ch 25 " 2 


6« _ * 8 king 2 25255 ante 
awry 4 made of > yaſtiſerpe 120 . 
„When mee un 1 who 3 


110 1 — rn, rim — 
10 286 . 0 2 bee 3 af th 5 „ 3700 
Ks ite myltery, to in the breaſt of 1 75 
ain roſe} wig 55 a be yi 2 . 
9  - | 32 I "with n feng che de delge, which 
nHAYacrxrva; whd: Wie 


M2 * There den Deu 
ATYAVRATA, inſtructed in all divine and human knowledge, was 8 e 
IL 77 by the favour of Visnhuv, the 9 Mx vu, ſurnamed Va pere 


44. But 


42 ＋ AN A N E N 5 
40. „ B e horned fiſh to the } 
ut the — 0 retigious monarch was will be 1. or e and 


he who ſhall devoutly heur this im ren n 
Ir eg of - oof n oi 222 od 


\ The gf 


Ver. 3. The ſtealing of the Vedas, or ſacred b books containing the Adee of p jet % 
wr morals, &c. is equivalent 6. The wiekednefs of man way great, on the earth, 


Gen. v 
| "Tho preſerver of the univerſe diſcorend the deed of the 2 & demons = 
ho flew the demon een, an en, idew of ai ita, ie ancient in 
ndia. | * 

832 SATYAYRATA (or Menu, 17. Neab) was Terrent-of the bir which moved on 


* waves Gen. i. 2. 
| > to preſerve him from the ſea. of. deſtruQtion, 


. The lord of the uniyerſe intending 
cau ed by the depravity of the age, vide v. 3, ſaid=vin znvan ays—=Gen.. bw 
27. Take herbs, ſeeds, pairs of brute animals, 8c. &c,—Gen. vii. a, 
28. The horn ſeems to be here uſed, as in many places of ſor ture, as an A 
of power: I. e. A language conſde in my ommipote ne.) 
32. The prope? g fat meditating « on the feet (ine Ta Vidible- inferior 
pode of, | ak 
33. The ſea deluged the whole earth, it was augmented by kane | | immenſe 
clouds—Gen. viii. a; v. 209. ber 
36. The god appeared in the form of a fiſh, with a ' tupendous Ne 
© 42. The appearance of the horned: fiſh—was,* Mcd -a deluſion phther . 
re reſentation. This verſe J the whole machinery of” thispoe mz author 
_ 'us plainly, that the whole not ſerious hiſtory, but part is hiſtory, part is, allegory. 
The hiſtorical part, then, 4s. perfettly. coincident. with the Moſaic: narration 3 — has 
ſeveral, expreſſions in commom with it, which ſeem to prove, that it was drawn from 
the ſame 7 though it be far leſs faithful. The allegorical part is; that of the 


2 I ſuppoſe, to' prefigure the 


enereuſi aduat enefeaſe of the waters. 
of the de ge ; which, from being at V endugh to Fas a 1 * . ſhould 
became an "Brig "th ts ſenſe, is anale the 


mwenſe b 


warning given to Noah—Gen vi. 13 1 > 6h ahhh 
The mention of,, © ſeven, days in the oſaic History, has uſually. rent thought to 
have an alluſion to the ſabbath : has it the ſame alluſion here? and is not the antiquity 
of that inſtitution here alluded to, and «gy, woe ly referred 'to-antedituviah times ? 
Is the temperanee of Noah, v. 5, eppoſed t TORE of wee in ge- 
TO: Fl the del age K bre S Wax : = "4 
As to the. antiquity o wiitings, 6, P. 8 The laws 
aſcribed to Manvn — received. arally from him, vol. it. p. r 
they 9 have boen firſt 2 ted, could not have received their preſent 
above es thouſand Years. ago.” The Bratmens/ attribute chem 10 the firſt age E 


che world 
From theſe tied Rug wentt may be ben, how unfounded are Lord Bottxonnoxs's 


cavilling remarks, on the, prophetic curſe of Mal; and how. erroneous. is that opi- 
nion, which denied the univer ality of the deluge, becauſe of the ſuppoſed ee 
of _ overt ina.” AN e Til. 
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| "THERE has been a difficulty noticed in reſpe g to Joszyn's cup, which bad ſaemad 
to | ſome  perſbnd: conſiderable, Gen. xv. 2. ho our tranſlation, it is ſaid, -not only 
that Joſeph «drank qut of that cup,“ but, — oy indeed he divineh,” 
Now, as tion is hy no means — ny refletts any honour on the cha- 
racer of Joſeph; but might well be £ from it, | thoſe perſons| who are joalous 
of the patriarch's Honout, 1 another renderi and for which 


to the paſſage 
— ſedrieb: 5, inſtead of © the paſſge= that ſuch a man 
as 


acahrately;/! , 
can certainly du, pts mn K I wonkd:y _ If: ice, for the cup. 
Without e . | 3 AY, 


tA YO 
"4b 


dien _ theſe d 1 Lu a bade 
r „ 1 FLEW ni 11 3 
Dining one day with-a zelaten, 1 IS particular notice of aui bu qo " 
4 ſalt· ce 1 K ge was | — . to 2 om a friend, who had redeived it from 
Mr. *ο e ey lf of Madras. This cup is thiee inches long, and 
two A On at the brim: which, at bottom; is diminiſhed to an 
inch and EI rs long, and an inch and one third wide. It has two handles, 
one at each end; and is ornamented with compartments, filled with flowers, &c. in 
relief, on the ſides; the centre compartments containing Arabic inſcriptions, in 
relief alſo. It is an inch and a half in dept It is out. off obliquely at the corners. 
I found, upon enquiry, that it was, and perhap s it ſtjll is, the cuſtom, for the 
town of Madras (I ſuppoſe not the European part of it) to make every new governor, 
as a token of veſpett, a preſent of fie cup, 0 out of which to drink his arrack after 
dinner; I. imagine, the titles ompoſe the Arabic inſeri 
on it; as I found by the partial reading ng of it by Hann SATIN, that it related to a 
man, but he — not read the whole. It ſtruck me, then, that ſuch, im all 
probability, wWaZs Josxrn's cup: I. t. it was like this-<finalb—fit! for the band ta 
cover, and flip a-πFway turned "up 
dering'Buwpakern's theft plauftble/;<it vus a cup uſed at table, in the eheerſul hours. 
of drinking, after the meal Was ended; ſo that BDNIAMIA was! ſed to have 
abuſed and confidence of Ibenzen eit was a cup | — ie, or 
— — not bei ſup od Go — the fellow' of it at any 
BznjAnin could not pretend he had dung in bub the whole to muſt fu vel been 
e, that this was their freſent 60 their eee and deen eng = 
CO The a SHONE 10 
e bee: premiſed, let us inſpeſt the hiſt * Genet 3 the:word (wr? 
nee to. oye, 10 cee een 2 DI18TiNGUiee one 
ing another; which is the- uſe of viewing, and ezeing attentively;—owhat,/ theres 
— prevents us from regarding the paſſage as meaning And ng he is, 
Disrinatinaaed: by u 04,4: he is eminently diſtin d by this e —this is his 
particular cup j nohο⁰ο elfe. <dyrorhave"t ſuuh un one; It a ppertains to his office; and: + 
therefore he Wed el vnlude iti 80 in Joſeph's reprimand, g 4 what a ſad: ſet of 
country: . are; could you Fre's perceive, that this formed one of the Aiſliuc- 
lions appertaining to my ſtation! it he other acceptations of the word nacbeſh, may 
all ber reſolved into: 2 idea of e105 aug . in the caſe of BALAAN. 
11 nage pot now-flatter myſelf, that we ſhall hear no more of Joſeph's divination; per- 
cli Ty Reg on — ſubjoct, that a knowledge of the cuſtoms; and manners of 
an tiquity 


= mig mr wut / — A» = == — 


ward, it exactly fills-the hand): theteby-ren- . 


Eaſt might even aſſiſt: * derivation: of Hebrew words, or improve 
our 
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more accurate conception may dess eh from 2 eg portrait of one of theſs 


ter, or in broken lags Franca; ſupp pplying all, 
plead 


is 
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our knowledge of the fi nification of 2 2 but 1 Sloſs. this Number. by an 
extract, which proves that | to his office, was 
neither ep to the governor of the metro was of Egypt nor to the governor of 
nan Hin gu anno oe ln ni x 91tom Ga! ihs Had ed H 
One day RA Maeuazi [who mh rer ovince of Tigré, and the 
greateſt- man in the gf e ithu KaſmatiiGaap the: queen's brother; 
who was governor of Samen, and drinking out-of oa glaſs 


Ne 


called Bruibe,, when it i is the privilege and cuftons of i the-: . Ti 1 % G0LDn 
eur, being aſked;-why his did not claim-hisprivilege? he ES Al 3. e add 8 


to the name of the mountain Semays/, where his: 
dered, which word ſignifies. heaven. The king, who: liked this of jaſts} of 
which MickAzz was: Ul, on hearing this; / him 4 005 our withis note woitten, 

laced within it, Happy are ba who . their riches in Heaven: which 
Mic EL directed to * raved by one af the Greeks! upon the cup itſelf. i What 
became of it I know not; L ſaw it mw firſt — he dined after coming from countil; 
at his return from Tij © hes the execution of Abba Salamane;; but I hana obſerved 
it at Serbraxos; nor ſince. I heard indeed à Greek ſay he had ſent it ag a preſent to a 
church of St. Michael in Tigre. Baucn's TAAVATIJ vol. ii. p. 
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111 10 t „noſyt tp: »t IR 3c eqadroq Nog: n 14 mit Sally 51 Ol owt I | 
UN DER the Adele ANGARI, ARE'a givem-oine-/inftances of the uſe of ithe word; 
and a general idea of its import. may 1 * gathered from them $ but ſuppoſe a y et 


in heaven; alludin 


ern es pr reſented by Col. —— 41 1% f Inq. 2113 N. Mavot 1 88. 231 g 
4, As I became, fantilinriled to my T aber g Ldfound: his character diſchoſe mach 5 
bs traits than his-firſt f nce beſpo began inſenſibhy to think hini en very 

entertaining fellow. - Perceiving that 1 — very low. ſpirited and thoughtful; he en. 
hibited rhunifeſt tokens of compaſſion;; and taking it into his head that I was Au 
removed for ever from my friends and my family, he ſpoke in a 8 85 et an 
feeling that did honour to his heart: andi, to ſay the trũth, he did i in his: 
power to alleviate my feelings, converſing pals my ores cha . Ng ter pro- 
wats: cheerfully and abumdanthy/ 

changing horſes'with me. as gen, wt ind oval flow or 1 
ſt as beſt ſuited my inclination or humour. lonib*go. 
The firſt object he ſeeined to have in view barks journey, was to impreſs me with 
a d notion of his donſequence and authority, a8 a meſſenger belonging to the Sultan: 
As all thoſe men are employed by the firſt magiſtrates in the country, and are; git 
were; the links of communication between them, ey. think them/ebves of igreat-imporianee: = 

toithe fate; while the great men, whoſe bulineſs they are employed in, make them feet 
the weight of their authority, and treat them with the þ oper contempt ; hence they! 
become habitually fervile to their eee and; by natural conſequenee, iv/o/ent and 
2 to their inferiors, or tho who, being 6 in (ably: power, 24 conceive to 
be ſo YO 3 2 ti E n of giliniaeTti5qat win 
As carriers of diſpatches, their Power ard ee wherever they go, are in Jome' prints: 
undiſputed; and they can COMPET, 4 . of of prev hr De and ee cer 
ſuits their occaſion ; nor dart any man re t 10 fate the) bexſe from ander or to 


proceed on the Emperor's s buſineſs, be = owner's s occaſion ever fo fila 


8 | 
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i As ſods es be ſtopped at a caravanſerai, he immediately called luſtily about him, in 
the name of the Sultanxtle A a menacing tone 
&c; on tlie inſtant. The terror great man o ted like magic; nothing could 
exprdtha.aAivity: of. the men, the inet of the women, and the terror of the 

children (for the: caravanſcrais are continually attended by numbers of the very loweſt 


of the peaple):.but ne quickneſs of preparation, no 1 could ſatisfy my gentleman; 


he would ſhow me his power in a ſtill more ſtriking point of view, and fell to be- 


labouring them with his whip;: and a hh with all his might.“ "nt Caen“ 
Tnavirs, part ii. pages 92, 94. 

If ſuch was the behaviour of this mellans er whoſe non opened. 10 favourably; 
what may we ſuppoſe was the brutality of thoſe who had not the ſame ſenſibility in 
their .compoelition ? and What ſhall we! ſay to that meckneſs, which directed to! go 
double what ſuch; a deſpot ſhould. e 2 if eee thee to re mile we 
him go. two. 2 Matt. v. _ ai malig an... | 85 

oc 948 an 255915 Har id 14. 2161995 et bars, Walt RITdats ; . 1 | 
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No. XXI Or CARAVANSERAIS, on EASTERN INN8. l 


| „G Atti WAH ov e GY Ef, 
ag rae ationed a, Gen regten kd 
177 to explain the nature 


= our tranſlation I the word am, it may 
form of l 8. caravanſerais are not alike: 


£1443 1 0 Tot 5 


oa — in the — (Nr NνανAy) t the — of — 1. 6. —— j 6c 
for reſt. Luke, x. 4, 4nd brough t e the IE my keeper is called 
in the next verſe. peudekeiver, this: word properly ſigniſtes a receptacle open 40 all comers. 
The ſame word in Hebrew ſeems to import both theſe kinds of places—Gen. xlii. 
27, % when he gave his aſs provender in the inn (hm A ne — of 


It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed; that a caravunſerai in a town ſhould be better fur- 


niſhed th — in the country, ws retired places; and where few travellers paſs: 
I rather, therefore, incline 
the inn, whereinto the good ritan is repreſented as conducting his charge, was 
meant to 2 — —— an i doforien kind if ſo, then we may, reaſonably, take the 
other word, ( the reſting place, as genoting a larger edifice: and this will account 
for the evangeliſt, Lukeis mention of there being no foom (re) in it: 9. 4. “f — 
it was large —— ſor ſuch common oecaſions a8 uſually occurred in the town! of 
Bethlehem, yet now every apartment in this teceptacle was Rs ſo that no 
Einen fit * a woman in the ſituation af Maxx could be had: pre as Col/ 
CAMPBELL 
loweſt of — 


ple uery unſit aſſociates for Marr.) I dle rt 
= —— originally intended for, and are now pretty gen applied: 
— poo accommodation of ſtrangers and travellers ; though, like every other good 
inſtitution, ſometimes perverted to the purpoſes of private — or - public. 
= 1 are built at proper Gilances through the roads of the Turkiſh dominions, 


and. 


voice, freſh orfes, victuals, 


[ftrufture being 


ſt Mr. Hazxss,, Obſ. vol. iii. p. 248, to think that 


as L. us © they are continually attended by numbers of the very | 
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beſides Which. they are always accommodated 


modations are — enough. 6243044; 


| 2 than the beſt Eaſtern caravanſerais. It is 1 to keep — "Fn mind: 


two diſhes, two plates, and a coffee pot, all of copper well tinned ; a ſmall wooden 
box for ſalt and pepper; a round leathern table, which he ſuſpends from the ſaddle 


not without its uſe. Our e merchants,” ſays hen are not — voip 


a poor man in the Eaſt who poſſeſſes the quantity of utenſils mentioned above One 


ASS — — 2 
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and aſſord to the indigent or weary traveller an afylum from the inclemency of the weather 3 
are in general built o the moſt ſolid and durable materials; have commonly one 
_ the oy floor, gow 47 wap rs which: is _ and ſerves for Nor lodgings 
ore lodgings, r les, while t is uſed merely for 3 
2 : — foumtain, and have 's 
ſhops and other conveniences to 105 upply the wants of lodgers. In Aleppo, the Caravan- 
ſerais are almoſt excluſively occupied by ere gy to whom they ere, like -othet 
houſes, rented.” CaMenziLi's TRAvSLS; part Ii. ps ü 2) noe 
This favourable account of caravanſerais a ork to thoſe on the e800 . 
where the Turk iſh government has eſtabliſh theme on „ yn ————_ 


The neareſt. conſtruftion of inns among vs, tom een as I conceiye; ap appear 
in ſome of our old inns, where galleries, with lodzing roots in them, run 
ſquare court, or yard; but then, as travellers in the Baſt- always curry with them 
their own bedding, furniture, and kitchen utenſils, it is evident our inns are better 


cauſe we muſt not ſu that. Joſe — trave King proper 
utenſils with them; or that they could have procured in this inn, any thin ing be beyond 
—— —— erty of theſe Perhaps; even, they could not have procured proviſions? but 
Ins _— _ obtain a n teen, 4 ne fot- 


q have 
travellers, 


lowin — 
There are vo bu ar 


; where ; but the cities, and commonly 2 vi 
. — 23 n, or Keyvanſerai which ſerves as an gh 
eception are always built witbout they recindts —— —— conſiſt of 
r a ſquare court, which ſerves by way of ineſoſure for the beaſts of 
n are calls, where you ind nothing but dale walls, duſt, and 
ſometimes e e keeper of this Kan gives the traveller the key and a mat; 
and he provides himſelf the reſt He muſt, therefore, carry with him bis bed, bis titchen 
utenſils,, and even bis proviſions: for frequently not even bread is to be — hee in the villages. 
On this account the Orientals contrive their equipage in the moſt e and 
form. The — of a man, who wiſhes to be completely provided, contiſts's in a 
carpet, a mattreſs, a blanket, two. ſaucepans with lids, contained within each other, 


of his horſe; ſmall leathern bottles or bags for oil, melted butter, water, and brandy 355 
(if. the traveller be a Chriſtian) ; a pipe, à tinder-box, 4 cup of cocoa nut, fome rice 
dried raiſins, dates, Cyprus chooſe, and, above all, coffee: berries, with a roaſter, an 
wooden mortar-to pound them. Tam thus particular, to prove that the Orientals are 
more advanced than we, in the art of Glpenäng witk many things; an art which is 


ſack: ſimple accommodations.  Votger's TrxAvBLs,' vol. ii. p. 419. Rug. Tait. 
I muſt beg the reader to dear this account in mind: for we ſhall-find that he is — 


would hope . at-Bethlobem, the houſe of bread,” it was not ene oprodurenting 
y end 44 

I find travellers in the Eaſt uſe td holes lane and caravenſerini; tq denoteitheſs 

kinds of buildings: is Gor laue the inferive ST bows anfwering:t0-the} 
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No. XXIV. BONES PNBURIED. 


THERE is a remarkable ex of the pſalmiſt David (Pf. exli. 5) which 
certainly appears to have much of the poetic heightening in it, and which even its 
author, in all r did not mean ſhould be wp literally, which yet, 
nevertheleſs, appears. to able of a literal acceptation, and to be ſometimes 
actually a fa. The pſalmiſt ſays, Our bones are ſcattered at the grave's mouth, 
as when one cutteth and clenveth wood upon the earth.” This ſeems to be ſtrong 
Eaſtern — and almoſt figurative language; but that it may be ſtrictly true, the 

following ex demonſtrates: s? Mise "rea | 

« At five o'clock, we left Garigana; our being ill to the eaſtward of 
north; and, at a quarter paſt ſix in the evening, arrived at the village of that name, 

the year before ; their wretched bones — 


whoſe inhabitants had all perifhed with hunger 
ace of the ground, where the village forme ly ſloo 
free from themz and on 


all unburied, and ſcattered upon the ſurf 
We enc among the bones of the dead, no ſpace could be 

the 23d, at fix in the morning, full of horror at this miſerable ſpectacle, we ſet out 
for Teawa; this was the'ſeventh day from Ras el Feel. After an hour's travelling, 
ve came to & ſmall river, which ſtill had water ſtanding in ſome conſiderable 
although its banks were deſtitute of any kind of ſhade.” BRVvez's Txaavars, vol. iv. 


of The ading of this account thrills us with horror; what then muſt have been the 

ſufferings of the ancient Jews at ſuch a ſight; when to have no burial, was eſteemed 

among the greateſt calamities? when their land was thought to be polluted, im which 

the dead (even criminals) were in any manner expoſed to view; and to whom, the 

very touch of a dead body, or part of it, was eſteemed a defilement, and required 
1 | x | | 34 e Helge vt 


a ceremonial ablution?'' 


No. XXV. Or 112 EASTERN CHAMBERS ro DWELLING: 
« IN one of the halls of the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople,” ſays Dz LA Morzata,® the 


eunuch made us paſs. by /everal little chambers, with door s ſbut, like the cells of monks, or 
nuns, as far as 1 — * one that another eunuch opened, which was the only 
one I ſaw, and by the outſide of others.” “ N. B. In comparing the chambers of the 
Grand Seignior's women, to the cells of nuns, we muſt except be richuqi of 'their 

Furniture, their. ue, de., Vol. ii. p. 1700. 17% 61917 e en 

« Aſſan Firally Bacha w- being ſummoned by his friends - came out of a little houſe 
near the towers, where he had been long hidden in his barem, which, had it been ſuſ: 
pected by the Ati, he had not denied his ſeſſa to the Emperor, for ſeizing his perſon, 


even there.” —* The harems are ſanctuaries, as /acred and inviolable, for perſons purſued 


by juſtice, for any erime, debt, &. as the Roman catholic churches in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, . Tho h the Grand Seignior's power over his creatures is ſuch, that 
he may ſend ſome of his eunuchs even Ibere, to apprehend thoſe who refiſt his will.“ 
Dz LA Mora v, vol, i. p. 242. Note. rt. 5 05 e 16 

„The harems of the Greeks, are alma as ſacred as theſe of. the Turks; ſo that the 
_ officers of juſtice dare not enter, without being ſure that a man is there, contrary to 


the law; and if they ſhould go in, and not find what they look for, the woman may 


* 


LIE 10 4125 : 


puniſb, and even kill them, without being moleſted for any infringement of the law: 


1 n 
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ſent meſſengers; but theſe meſſengers treated the harem. of Michal (the King 


from intruſion,” among the Iſraelites, with whom ſhe was in alliance. 


ak — — — * 
— — — — — — 
- 


| (t) It ſhould ſeem, that the liers in wait,” ver. 9. were rn Merk n be than: 


* 


on the contrary, the relations would have a right to make repriſals, and demand 


ſatisfaction for ſuch violatibn !“! DHI Mr E, ol. I. pig 


Thoſę who have not ſeen the cells of monks, or nuns, in freight countries, may 


conceive; of a ld galley, /or:ather»ſpacious"a ntidasia marge lll St ihto 
the cells 


which the doors! open: theſe cells confiſt of one roomi to! enchperſoiny but, 
frequently: of two rooms, one of whiclit isruſed for ſleeping ini0:Agreedbly:rto this} it 


s 


ears;othat in the Eaſt alſo, weg muſt firſt) paſs: through u leug hall, out 
betorew-canzenter! the peculiar chamberſof any one woman Kube Lare s wManfss 
2b: with; eee this mode of er e eee 2 | 
ophet! Micaiab,- to his opponent, Zedekiaby-r Kings; "3xiii'ny; Thon ſtialt go nt 
2 inner chamber, to hide Myſelf.” Our 3 have Une the ma in, Leden 
haber to chamber —The Hebrew is ( AY cneper z chebes) chamber 
within chamber; which exactly agrees with the deſcription i have extra 
believe it lis entirely new, to conſider this threat as predicting ,o that Zulabiab (hduld 
fly for ſhelter. to a harem ſas we | find Ian Fir ally F Bachaw had done that Bis 
fear ſhould tender him, as it were effeminate, and that he ſhould feek: ; where 


. it was notmauſual for a man to ſeek it 5 where the tt öffigers of juſticeʒ nor even thoſe 


af conquerors, uſually, penetrated: there is an additional diſgrace, a fing in theſe 
words, if this be the intention of the ſpeaker, ſtronger than What has hithlerto been 

ſeenan them. ll ẽé .. p 19m effi 29 Feyorfts ; 
Is not ſomething like this related of Benbadad, 1 Kings, ix. 3o, © He fled,” and was 
ſo overcome; with fear, that he hid biinſelf in “ A dbanber witbini | chamber I As it is 
very characteriſtic of braggarts, and drunkards (ſee verſes 16, 18, Ge.) to be mentally. 
overwhelnied, when incatverſity—may we ſappoſe, that-Benbadad'was noyy congealed 


* 


in the harem? The following circumſtances do not militate àgEinſt ſuch a ſuppoſition's 
„That the word cbeder, means a woman's n from Judges, xv. 1 
where Sampſon ſays, I will go to my wife into her chamber“ (rr m) See alſo 
„ 55 33 a hes e SIO 
Does not this repreſentation alſo illuſtrate the ſtory of Michal's ſtratagem to ſave 


David p. 1 Kings, xix. 12, &c. in which, obſerve, that to effect his purpoſe, Saul 


3 3 8 King s 
daughter) With too much reſpect to enter it, at firſt; being afreſh authoriſed by Saul, 
they entered even into her chamber—and during the delay occaſioned by their 
reſpeR,' David eſcaped. How urgent was this order of Saul, which thus, in the 


perſon of his daughter, violated the propriety and decorum due tö the fex 1! | 5 


This almoſt ſanctity of the harem, agrees alſo with the 'ſtory-of Facl and era: —for; 
doubtleſs, Siſera expected the rome _— in retiring into the peculiar private 
tent of Juel: and, certainly, if the harems of the Greeks (a conquefed and deſpiſed 
nation) are now almoſt as ſacred as thoſe of the Turks,“ the private tent of the 
wife of Heber, the Kenite, might have been eſteemed a ſanctuary, ſufficiently ſecure 
N. l yorns 
It is not without heſitation, I propoſe to elucidate,. by means of this donſtructic 
of cells, the account of Sampſon and; Dalilab (Judges, xvi. 8 T enterta 
every reſpe& for thoſe authorities which explain that ſtory By means df 'an*alcove 


for the bed to ſtand in, in the chamber. Nevertheleſs, as /I' think; upon cloſe in- 


ſpection, there are ſome incidents in that ſtory, which are 'Beſt'accounted/ foridn the 
plan ſuggeſted by the above extracts, I'ſhall ſubmit the whole to the reader: 


ber (N r a i e. the and they were ſo full of expectation the f nme, that 
they were in the outer chamber of the two which compoſed the cell, or ſomewhat 
a analogous 


+ 
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analogous to ſuch an apartment. (2) But, it appears, v. 12, that the adondy is 
ſomewhat abated in its ſtrength; ; it is now ſimply, © they were in the chamber:“ 


(5m) #. e. their hopes were leſs [thin Before; aud they waited, at neareſt, now, 

in an adjoining. m_ Teer in the hall, into which the cell might open. 3 The 

third time, — — little idea of ſucceſs, that they would not come at 2 — | 
le; 


it is ſcarce po Sainpfon now ſlept ia ibe alcove, and that ruER, Dal, 
: 1 —— implements (doubtleſs, cumberſome enough) to bind his head: | 
. — this might kate, by mere accident, or caſualty, and without oegaſioning 


fulpieion/i he ſlept in a ſeparate chamber where Dalilab was uſed to employ, herſelf in 


weaving. (4) The fourth 


knees, ſhe called for a nan, are cauſed Sampſan to be. ſhaved,” Kc. I ſu to con- 


ſideration, Whether the idea of chamber within chambers. does. t botter, ſuit, t this 


hiſtory than that of an alcove;! ſeparating (ar-ſeparated, from) part. 7 —— — 
whether it does. not allow more conveniencieg for concealment; 

conformable to that decency, of which the appearance, at leaſt, w _ ary 5 68 
delude Sampſon, and to prevent the conſequences of his wrath, if he had diſcovered 


his enemies in their.ambuſh SC ͤg d TEE 


If I were certain that the ſtalls where cattle are fatted, or cows milked, &c. in the 
Eaſt, reſembled in their plan ani conſtruQion: thoſe; in; uſe; round London, I would 


- ſuggeſt, [-whether:thisidea. of cells intaora large hall, or, 8c. might not 
contribute ſome what totrard a better under ding f Amos, iv. 3. where we ps 
with a word which has been rendered palace,” as well by our own tranſlators, as by 
others: which, nevertheleſs, Senul rau, in a MS. quoted by Pank no usr (Heb. Dick. 
d) renders 

this rendering Mr. P. acquieſces. Surely theſe two-ideas are unions: diſt nt! Let us 


inſpect the paſſagee:: 
L he prophet is comparing the eee Sanin ic ie, doch in her ſtall (i. e. her 


cell or chamber): pt —— ſhall take you away _ and ye Hall gs out at the breaches [(o Ex- 


he doors of the cells, anſwering to the 


IN GS,“ 1 


tiones, Montanus] i. e, either 


entrances of the ſtalis; or breaches made in their _—_— by the aſſaults of the 


enemy, and ye ſhall — yourſelves into the palace, i, e. the ry, the hall, or, &c, 2 
which the doors or ges of the cells opened: this ſeems to be a very correſp 
repreſentation :; an ror word (n hich oceurs only in this place, mu 1 


* the ſhambles! rather * the: palace, it can be only 3 e Kaige 12 5 


but, I-repeat, this view of the paſſage ſeems to reſt on ,a; mode 
for cattle, which, though common here, may not be the.cuſtom 9 


As a confirmation of the idea that David, Wianef T fh to be-ſick, Was 2 ſup⸗ 


ſed to be hid in the harem; the chamber of Mi ſubjoin the following, from 
akon DU Torr; in which we find a ſick prince confined to an apartment in hat 


ey of his | g off hun WE 356727 mL ior un 0340 Jo Gaiden iy 
Krim ueray ſ the Cham of the Crimes} was (fo weak, be cely, 

public; but the artful. phyſieian declared it a ſalutary'crifis; deſcribed ymptc 

they followed; and:warranted a cure. Krim Gueray, however, — Be ws 

and I was juſtly terrified at his ſituation, - I bad leſt all hope, and never expected more 

to ſee — vhen he ſent for me, to come and ſpeak to him. 1 was introduced in 

bis harem, where I fou ſeurral of his women, whoſe grief, and es 15 

made them forget-to retires 1-entered Coal onde — — . . 5/00 

U Torr, vol i. part iii. . inte mot Ma Vain 97 + 1 1 78 * * 
kl! N A doit 1 D113 VOL TOUUG OUT i gat allo: Mr 119 . 37 977 71 
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time ſlie ſucceeded; . and While. he 79 upon her 


„from the 1 of a ſimilar word in Arabic ; and in 


-P. r 
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| ; | 8 | 62 #46 it oo BHAI RICE CERT: 
IE in reading the following paſſage, I have ſmiled, and if the reader ſhould ſmile too, 
F preſume it may be pardonable in us both: it confirms the neceſſity of the precepts, 
„ or to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi;” and, Nor to be called Many Maſters; 
precepts, whoſe import, as well in the Welt as the Eaſt, has certainly never been taken 
too ſtrictly. The title of © Many Maſters” has a ſufficiently ſingular found to us, but 
not more ſo than others which the Eaft has invented and adopted; witneſs the following: 
. 7 N to the Grecian patriarchs, they give them the title of Ilaweywrmyray, i. c. 
your ALL HoLixtss ; the metropolitans are called Maxapuoryrag, your BygAaTiTups ; 
and the prieſts Iſa 9 your OI D Ac, to ſignify their wiſdom; and this title is 
given ln to prieſts which are young. DR LA Morx Arx, p. 27. 
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IO us, ho are fo uſed to a cireulating medium; that we refer all our expences to it, 


and by that calculate our diſburſements, ſt would ſeem otld if a nobleman ſhould, expreſs 


te coft. of his table by the quantity of proviſions conſumed at it: -nevettheleſs, | this 


method of keeping accounts, though unuſual among us, is cuſtomary in the Eaſt. 


Thus we find Nebemiab (chap. v. 27) n by the money he 
paid, but by the proviſions conſumed by his gueſts, 8c. © Moreover, there were at my 
able a hundred ad fifty of the Jews and rulers, beſide thoſe that came unto us from 

among the Heathen round about us. Now what was prepared for me daily, Was one 

ox and ſix choice ſheep : alſo fowls were prepared for me; and once in ten days, ſtore 
of all forts of wine: yet for all this required I not the bread of the governor, becauſe 
the bondage was heavy on this people.“ Here the principal articles are enumerated, 
but others are omitted ; and ſuch is ſtill the mode of expreſſing the expence of houſe- 
. among the great. So, for inſtance, De za MoTrarz informs: us of the 
aglio at Conſtantinople : © One may judge of the numbers who live in this palace, 
by the prodigious quantity of proviſions conſumed in it, yearly; which ſome of the 


battchir, or evoks, aſſured me, amounted to more than 30,000 oxen, ao, doo Calves, 


60,000 ſheep, 16, 000 lambs, '10,000 kids, 100,000 turkeys, geeſe and goſlings, -290,000 
fowls and chicken, 100,00 pigeons; without reckoning wild fowl, or fiſh, of the laſt 
of which he only named 1 30,000 calcam-bacs, or turbots.”—p. 10. 

"This immenſe #:/g of provifions certainly exceeds what all the archives ef all the 


toy 
| of Neri, archbiſhop of Tork, to which modern times can find no parallel. 


that 


7. 1 


% aw 
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that flocks and herds were, and are, the riches of the Eaſt —Does not this give a ſpirit 
to S:lcmon's obſervation-: © As goods increaſe, ſo are they increaſed wha eat them ; and 
what profit has the proprietor df them, except the beholding them with his eyes?“ 

We may, now, atfo fee the import of the expteſſion tlie prophets (Four HUNDRED 
Anp FreTY\ did eat at Jezebel's table, 1 Kings xviii. 19. 2. not at the table where 
Jezebel herſelf dined; but were ſed from her kitchen. Rut I ſpp ſomething more 
intimate is meant, when it ſaid Mephiboſheth ſhould eat at David's table,“ as one of 
the king's ſons: . yet ve find the king's ſons; themſelves, did not a-Tus eat with the 
king. See the ſtory of Saul and David, 1 Sam. kx. 24. SOV Salt} peta dunn4 
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No. XXVHI- COINED 
A >icfvy h "i; i} «4 trig) 1103 DDr SAN 1510 
IT has uſually been thought, that the coining of money, or — — it with any 
impreſſion, authoritatively promoting its currency, is not a euſtom 8 
and the inſtance of Abraham, Gen. Xx iii. 16, who pep 0 out, to Ephron the ſilyer 
he had mentioned, in payment for the ſepulchre of Machpelah, has been uſually 
conſidered as decſtue; in that this money was not in any manner coined; never- 
theleſs, the 928 may ſerve to ſhow, that ſome doubt may be thrown even | 


may 

upon that which has hi —— — accepted as undeniabl e 
The prasſtice of weighing money is general in Syria, Egypt, and all Turkey. No 
piece, however effaced, Is refuſed there: the merchant draus put bis ſcales, and weighs it, 
as in the days of Abraham, when he purchaſed bis ſepulchre. In conſiderable payments, 
an agent of exchange is ſent for, who counts paras by thouſands, rejects pieces of falſe 
money, and weighs all the ſequins, either ſeparately or together.”—>VoL.xzr's TRAVELS, 

vol. ii. p. 425. 0 a | TR 
Docs ten This mention of an t of exchange give a new idea to the expreſſion 
in Geneſis, © current money with the merchant,” i. 2. ſuch as was approved by a com- 
petent ny ob ory to this buſineſs, and whoſe office it was to deted fraudulent 
coin, &c. if offered in payment? Does the mention of this Kind of money imply that 
counterfeit, or baſe, money, was then, às well as now, in circulation, or that there 
was money in being which ought not to be current with the merchant? was that ſuch 
as had no authoritative mark or coinage upon it? At any rate, it ſhould ſeem the 

inference that this money was not coined, becauſe it was weighed, is not conclulive. 
Being now on the fubje@ of Money, we may here, with as much propriety.as any 
where elſe, remark a much deeper inference than is uſually diſcovered in the, queſtion 
of our Lord to the ill-defigning Phariſces: -< Whoſe 14 a68-and ſuperſaription is this? 
for we ought to obſerve, that fer, or none, of the early and ruh Aſiatic coins, had 
any image or repreſentation of the king upan them: that none, extant, of the Jewiſh 
coinage, have any other than the pot, or jug (of manna, ſay ſome); ar the vine, or 
ſheaf of corn, and the date when coined; but no image of any perſon, or power, 
(which the Jews would have held arlawfad) as che Roman coinage univerſally had. 
When, therefore, our Lond commande, Show me the tribute-money,” and aſks, 
© Whoſe 1MAcE is this?” by-attributi to the image of Ceſar, and appro- 
priating this coin to the payment of his tribute, they acknowledge his authority and 
wer, thereby anſwering their own queſtion :/ and this inferencè appears fill more 
orcibly, when we recollett the utter averſion of the Jewiſh nation from images, at this 
time, and that the figures . on the ſtandards of the Raman legions nearly occaſioned an 
inſurrection.— In this view, the idea of 1 * is ſtronger than that of neee * 
| | g ö N 2 ' t oug 5 
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| though, in fact, one'accompanied the other, the ſuperſeription, e e dig the 


2 -notice,” that alf the three Evangeliſts & 
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. emiperor's titles, N erted around his image. f edo i 
They {the Tur 
conſiſts A, the ſorts aſpreſaſd) but «Tg emperor's name, and the year in which is was coined. 
They receive; nevertheleſs; foreign coins, with figures of wing things, nes — 
eee 16 Ib Iaw!"-=Ds b Morkkvr's TRAVELS, volt i. purge a, 119719 e. 


Here we find the Turks receiving, through commercial policy, what the ſexes were | 
forced to receive, and to paſs current, by reaſon of their ſubjection to th Roman 


emperors. It is alſo common, in the Eaſt, for coins to have ſome ſentence 
ſuch as God is great,” &c. Now the Roman coins had no ſuch inſeription, but 


"ow wy 7 Heathen, and ſolely preſented the image and ſuperſcription of Cæſar. 
A Shi deb d hint 


— 5 wp IMAGE,” (and, indeed, they uſe coincidentally the ſame words) which ſeems 


to edaßem 'the'idea above ſuggeſted: See Matt. xxii. 20 Mark, xi. 16 Luke, xx. 24. 
NissuHR gives us (Introduction, p. 27) an account which deſerves inſertion, for its 


| curidſity't— The face of the coin, N 0. 4, is marked with a figure of Chriſt, an apoſtle, 


or ſaint Land around it is an Arabic inſeription. “ This: = was ſtruck in a country 
partly ſubject to Chriſtians, partly to Mahometans.: The 
Zave it value in payment among the Chriſtians; while the name of the Cali and the 
rabic inſeriptibn, rendered it current among the Mahometans“ He tells us, P-190, 
The coins of Lemen, like thoſe of Turkey, Perſia, and India, have only an inſerip- 
tion, but no ſigure The merchants of Mocha, finding it too troubleſome to count 
all their money, receive payment of reat ſums by weight, and the Sera, or broker of 


the Imam; often examines the weights of the other brokers, or merchants.”—Fr. edit. 


M 191% Was this the fact in the caſe of Abraham — ee with the gg, n 
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"OPER & vw 4 4h ptr ones N 1 4457 
AMONG t the OW Miſfereiices between our own cuſtoms and thoſe of — 
Folk are more remarkable than the opinions adopted by each on the mode of conveying 
ideas. Accuſtomed to the free intercourſe of converſation, to the expreſſion by words, 
of dur thoughts as _ riſe within us, we relate every thing verbatim; and except u 
ſentiment be openly conveyed by ſpeech, we attribute no blame to thoſe who do not 
regard it, or underſtand it. On the ſame principle, the orders we give to our ſervants 
are directed to them in words, and accordin 18 to woe words we expett their obedience: 
but the caſe is altogether different in the gravity and ſilence, e y before 
ſuperiors, are there ſo highly eſteemed; as denoting! reſpect, that even many of the 
moſt important orders that a maſter ean give, or a ſervant receive, are — and 
received in profound ſilence. This mode of haviour is the baſis of the repre 
be me: in dhe youu! Plan,” which, as ir” is denen 1 ens tranſeribe: beni aloe 


raBtrti Un d: 5 1 . 51g 17209 200 1s. wo" 


Vaud Lites A $SOIN-G-OF,.DEGREE 8: + 51 od” dajider} 
8. Uiito has life I up mine eyes, 'O'thou that dwelleſt in e nam wi 0: , "0K wry pr i. 
"2 Behold, as the 6yes'bEſervams 1 unte the hand of their ee ws ö 


A che eyes of a maiden to the hand of her miſtreſs: 5 e e 
8o our on wait upog the 4TH our. God, until that he have ergy wee. Ut wwe 

3. Have merey upon vw, vs, OL Loxp! haye mercy upon us! es fie. <del 3 
For we are exceedingly filled with contempt. | ray F 

* Our ſoul is kn bil filled with the ſcorning of thoſe ho en ne, 5 | 5 vert re 


Aud with the contempt or the proud. Yer nb ao: 555 
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be) Pamp mp\othing on rhein money” (which: in all of gold andi ſiver, 1 


ſtory/inſert the 


gure; and the eroſs, upon it, 
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the hall, and a 
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made uſe of in our preſence.” V 
> th theſe polls | 
in thoſe of 
their ſuper 
language for the fingers 
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ill more important o 
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& La MoTRAYE'S 


uninhabited ;* and I have heard them ſay, in reference to other nations, that two Franks, 
talking merely of trifles, make much more noiſe than a hundred Turks in treating about 
affairs of conſequence, or making a bargain: and: they add, in ſpeaking againſt our. 
manner of ſaluting, by-pulling off our hate, and drawing: our feet. backward, that we 
ſeemed as if we were dr 
their cuſtom of putting their right-hand 
much more natural and reaſonable. 
bottom. of his caſtan, or veſt, that. 
lift it about two feet, and Kiſs-it.”— 


iving away the flies, and wiping our ſhoes ; and they extol 
en their heart,;and; bowing. a little, as being 
hen they falute a ſuperior, they take the 
s down to his ankles, and bending down, they 
E LA MoTRAYE'S TRAVETS, Vol. i. page 170. 
BARON Dy Torr gives a remarkable inſtance of the authority attending this me 
of commanding, and of the uſe of ſignificant motions :—* The cuſtomary efre- 
monies on theſe occaſions were over, and Racub [the new Vihr 
familiarly with the Ambaſſador, when the Muzxr-4ga (or Hig! 
proaching the Pacha, whiſpered ſomething. in his ear; and we 
that all the an{wer he received from him was @ flight 
which, the Viſir, inſtantly 
for ſome time longer. 


inne 


ve 
horizontal mation with his hand; after 
'an_ agreeable ſmile, continued the converſation 
all of audience, and came to the foot of the 
great ſtair-caſe, where we remounted our horſes ; here, nine heads, cut of, and placed in 
a row on the outlide. of the. firſt 


gate, completely explained the 10M which abe Vilir bad 


s proye, that not only in 
tance, 'inferiors in the 


p riva 


SEES ©2.4% 8 
dameſtic concerns, but alſo | 
e E tua.“ look to the hands of 
receive orders from them. . The Orientals have even a kind of 
and, by various poſitions of them, 
their domeſtics,, who are watching to receive them. 
But this article has an aſpett 
ture as nothing uncommon, though it appears ſtrange to us. 
I find no account of any ſuch attendants: on the court of Ju 
mutes, but it is certain that the Grand Seignior has a number of ſuch 
lays KNoLLEs, p. 1487, © will vnderſtand any thing that ſhall be a 


they give lilent orders to. 
ſage, repreſented in Scrip- 
ea, as dumb men, or 
rſons ; WO, 
ed vnto them by 


Agnes 


—— 


ſtamping with his feet; at every word crying * Shak 
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fines and g eures and will themſelves, by the c of their eyes, bodies, hands, 
8 


and feet, deljuer matters of great difficultie, to the great admiration of ſtrangets. “ 
From this and ſimilar accounts, taken together, I would infer—that 1 guage by 
ſigns is x common and ordinary occurrence in the Eaſt ;—that, the moſt difficult matters 


are thus related; and very probably by means of the mutes (in the W | 
thoſe 


eſpecially) matters, not always of the moſt agreeable nature, are communicated to 


* 


whom they concern. 


The reſult of the whole is, that when the prophets were dividely de rd to 18 U 


portion of the information they were to give to the people, they did little vr nothin 


more than what was done every day, in the countries where they reſided: this Kind 
behaviour was familiar to the ſpectators, and though calculated to excite their cutioſity 
and attention, yet it was not, by its »ovelty or fingularity, either beyond their under- 
ſtanding, or their application of it to themſelves or circumſtances z nor did it ſeem to 
mew (as it might to us, who are not uſed to ſuch mode of communicating ideas) either 

range, or crazy. g | „ 5 | 
| en Ifaiah . he and his children are for in- when Jeremiah found his girdle 
marred, as afig,—when Ezekiel was a figs to the people, in not mourning for the dead, 
chap. xxlv.— in his removing into captivity, and digging through the wall, chap. xii.— 
theſe and ſimilar actions, were not only well underſtood, but they were one chem 
manner of information, and had the additional advantage of being in daily uſe among 
the people to whom they were addreſſed. en dene e 
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* No. XXX. ANATHEMA MARANATHA: 


TH expreſſion uſed by the apoſtle, 1 Corinthians, xvi. 22, Let him be Arathems 
Maranatha, 
derſtood to be a Syriac phraſeology, ſignifying © let him be accurſed, when the 
comes.” It certainly was not now for the firſt time uſed as a new kind of __ 
the apoſtle, but was the application of a current mode of ſpeech to the purpoſe he 
in contemplation. Perhaps, therefore, by n the manners of the Eaſt, we 
old find the true import of this ſingular paſfage: the neareſt approach to it that! 
ave been able to diſcover, is in the following extract from Mr. Bxvcs, vol. i. p. 112; 
and though, perhaps, this does not come up to the full power of what the apoſtle 
meant, yet probably it gives us the idea which was commonly attached to the phraſe 
among the public, and Which would have been underſtood by it, on a ſubjeft o ordi- 
nary occurrence. £ TON 3 mA A 
veſſel, as if to carry him to a certain place—whereas Mr. B. meant no fach ching 
but, having ſet him on ſhore at ſome little diſtance from whence he came, we 
Nacked our veſſel down the ſtream a few yards, filling our ſails and ſtretching away: 
Upon ſeeing this, our faint fell into a defperate paſhon curfing, biaſphetning, 2 
| VLLAH '” j. e. May Gol 
$END, AND bo jusrrce!” F 
This appears to be the ſtrongeſt execration this paſſionate perſon could uſe, 65 «To 
1 you adequately, is out of my power: I remit you to the vengeance of God! 
s not this the import of 4rathema Maranatha, and a confirmation of the explanation 
given to that expreſſion under its article in the Dictionary; | 5 


No. XXXI. 


is ſo remarkable, that it has attracted 1 notice, It is uſually un- 


Mr. B. had been forced by a pretended faint, in t, to take him on board hi 
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No. XXXI. PUNISHMENT BV BEING POUNDED IN A. MORTAR. _ 


THERE is a remarkable paſſage, Prov. xxvii. 22, © Though thou ſhouldeſt bray 4 
fool in a mortar among wheat, with a-peſtle, yet will not his fooliſhneſs depart from 
him.” The made of puniſhment evidently referred to in this paſſage has been made 


the ſubje& of enquiry, by a correſpondent: of the Gentleman's Magazine, who ſigns 


R. W. and whom I conjeCture to be a very, reſpeQable miniſter among the Diſſenters. 
In anſwer to his enquiries, another correſpondent aſſured him, there were no traces of any - 

þ cillom, as extant in the Eaſt. But, beſide what probability ariſes in the affirmative, 
from the alluſive manner of ſpeech adopted by Solomon, I could wiſh to. ſtrengthen 
the fact by poſitive teſtimony, as I am unwilling that any mode of expreſſion in Sorip- 
ture ſhould be ſuppoſed incapable of elucidation, or be deprived of the full import of 
what the ſimile, the writer of it has adopted; implies.. bon?” it 

« Fanaticiſm has enacted, in Turkey, in favour of the Ulemats [or body of lawyers} 
that their goods ſhall never be confiſcated, nor themſelyes put to death, but by being 
bruiſed in a mortar. The honour of being treated in ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner, may not, 

rhaps, be ſenſibly felt by every one examples are rare yet the inſolence of the 
Mufti irritated Sultan Qſman to. fuch a degree, that he ordered tbe mortars to be 4 
which, having been long neglected, had been thrown down, and almoſt covered with 
earth. This order alone produced a ſurpriſing effect: the body of Ulemats, juſtly 
terrified, ſubmitted.” - BARON pu Torr, vol. i. page a8. 

As far the guards of the Towers [who had let prince Coreſkie, apriſoner, eſcape} 
ſome of them were empayled, and /ome were pon or beaten 10 pieces in great mortars of 
yron, wherein they doe yſnally pound their rice, io reduce it ta meals.” —K noLLEs's HisToRY or 
THE TURKS, p. 2374. | | PQ 

This quotation ſeems to be the very caſe in point; only that Solomon ſeems to 
ſuppoſe the fool was pounded. together with the wheat—whereas,. im this, the guards 
were beaten to death, certainly, without any ſuch accompaniment.. 

„The Mahometans conſider this office as fo important, and entitled to ſuch reve- 
rence, that the perſon of a Pacha, who acquits himſelf well in it, becomes inviolable, 
even by the Sultan: it is no longer permitted to ſhed. his blood. But the Divan has 
invented a method of ſatisfying its vengeance on thoſe who are protected by this privi- 
lege, without departing from the literal expreſſion of the law, &y ordering them tc be pounded 
in 4 mortar, or ſmothered in a ſack, of which there. have been varicus inftances.”—YV 0L.NzY's 
TaravsLs, vol. ji. * F | at 2rd 

Mr. Parkhurſt che Dict. p. 407) refers to N ae Syſtem of Geography, vol. ii. 
p. 16, which probably is a feu ib teſtimony. on this ſubjedt. | oa od 


No. XXXII. CEREMONIOUS WASHING: 


„THE Kemmont [a fe& of Chriſtians] were once the ſame as the Falaſha. Their 
women pierce their ears, and apply weights to make them hang down, and to enlarge 
the holes, into which they put ear-rings almoſt as big as ſhackles, in the ſame manner 
as do the Bedowiſe in Syn and Paleſtine. Their language is the ſame as that of the 
Falaſha, with ſome ſmall difference of idiom. They have great abhorrence to fiſh, 
which they not only refrain from eating, but cannot. bear the ſight of; and the reaſon 
they give for this is, that Jonah the prophet (from whom they boaſt they are de- 
ſcended) was ſwallowed by a whale, or ſome other ſuch great fiſh. They are hewers 
of wood, and carriers of water, to Gondar, and are held in great deteſtation by the 
Abyſſinians. They hold, that, having been once baptized, and having once commu- 


nicated,, 
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all the Jews, except they waſh their hands oft, eat not: holding the tradition of the 


L * 


nicated, no ſort of prayer, or other attention to divine works is neceſſary. They 
c place, wert thi may 


waſh. themſelves from bead to feet, afier| coming frm mur kt'y er avy b 
have touched any one of a ſect different from their own, eſtetining all ſuc uncleap, _ . Exves, 
” eo | r BO SUS XISRRNT R227 ORIENT 


vol. 1 n $a nag! 
This deſcription will remind the render of the notice taken by the Evangeliſt Mark 
(tap; vil. 4) of the ceremonial waſhings' of the Phariſees : „ For the Phariſees, and 
e 


elders. And when they come from market, except they waſh, they eat not“? 
It may be at leaft amuſing to trace the ideas of interpreters on the force of the 


orightal words (muy py ) which is, fay ſome, to walh * vwith the fiſt, 1. 6. © by. 
u 


ing water on the palm of one hand with the doubled fiſt of the other.“ Lightfoot 


explains the e. « by waſhing the hand as far as the fiſt extended,“ f. e. up to the 
Theop 


woriſt; and bylact, long ago, extended its meaning ſtill farther, © up to the 
elbow.” _ We.necd little to fear that this extenſion of FheophylaR ſhould be too 
great, if the e Kermmont might be the commentators ; for they, it ſeems, waſh them- 
elves from bead to foot, after ceming ſrom market. May we not query, whether ſome of 
the ſtricter Kind of Phariſees did not thus entirely waſh themſelves," though the 
Evangelift only notices what was general and notorious, or, rather, what he ht 
beſt adapted to the ideas of the foreigners for whoſe ufe he wrote, and for whom h 


was under the _— 8 the phraſes relating to this matter, as defiled, 
2 2. 


— 


might moſt EY render the detection of it unavailing. 
| beater 


ie. unwaſhed—hands?” ver So he glances at their “ waſhing of cups and poto, 
brazen veſſels, and tables,” which nigh: be walhed all over; Whatever be taken as the 
_—_— of the word baptiſin, in this place. We ſee alfo, in this inſtance, how conſiſtent 
is the idea of perſons. being exceſſtvely ſcrupulous in ſome things, while excellively 

negligent in others: as theſe Kemmont, though ſuper-accurate in waſhing themſelves, 


think attendance upon divine worſhip unneceſſary: in which, -alſo; they remind us 


A the Phariſees, who neglected * the weightier matters of the law, juſtice, mercy, and 
th,” Matt. xxiii. 23. 53 ee 63 4 2897 1007 geen 
No. XXXIII. PRIVATE MESSAGES. oe 
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THERE is a circumſtance in the hiſtory of Ehud (Judges, iii. 1 5, c.) which is well 
illuſtrated by an occurrence noticed by Mr. BRVek; I mean, that in the words, ver. 19, 
Ehud ſaid, I have a ſecret errand unto thee, O king! who ſaid; Keep filence!' 
and all that ſtvod by him, went out from bim. And Ehud came unto him,“ &c.— This 
feems to imply, that the delivery of ſuch meſſages was nothing uncommon, but that 
the king's people knew their duty, and, upon the mention of ſuch à thing, quitted 
the preſence of their own accord, and as good manners directed them. Ihe idea df 
the freyuency of ſuch meſſages accounts alſo for the non-ſuſpicion of the king, or of 
his attendants, reſpecting this behaviour of Ehud: in fact, this part of this hiſtory 
aſſumes much more the air of an ordinary occurrence, after having read the paſſage 
from Mr. Bruce, than before, and renders the whole ſtory, in fact, fo much the eqher, 
as there can be no doubt that Ehud laid his plan in tri attention to the manners of 


1448 
** 
: 
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991 


the times, and conducted it, alſo, in correct conformity to the modes then in uſe in 


the king's court; ſo as might beſt enſure his purpoſe, prevent ſuſpieion of it, and 
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I drank'a diſh of coffee, and told him, that I was of a confidential 'me 
from Ali Bey of Cairo, and wiſhed to deliver it to him, without witneſſes, whentotr he pleaſed. 
The room wwas accordingly cleared, without delay, excepting his ſecretary, who was alſo goin 
away, when I pulled him back by the clothes, Tying, © Stay, if you pleaſe; we ſha 
* need you, to write the anſwer.” We were no ſooner left alone, than I told the Aga, 

| | | | „ 
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that: +, «v1 /Þ wiſhed'to put it in his power (as he pleaſed or not) to have 'witnEſfes of 


delivering the —— * I had nen Rin from moron Se. 1 wings 
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No. XXXLV- dmc, or KING- SAUL AND HS FAMILY... | 


THE differe nt mere in which ory mey be tald, lde meveribelc, it profervts 
the ſame individual truth at the NY of each felation, form a ohłioud object of 
notice in the contemplation of the — * [Many different Ideas lmay be uſed 
to denote the — er of: the mind ; and t combinations of en-: 
preſſion muy be ed to fignify that kirtirment. - 22 part; ariſes the uncer- 
_— of of tradition and hence the importance of written hiſtor 2 having dnoe 

recorded, preſents to every perſon, — 0 tending: its, the fame 
as "fold ih 2 — 7p prayer gn FN 2 e 


and every part of the Worſckk e ole no eo ts Doledt 
As it is not often that tradition; thierably hectiriits; adv be donfiontes' with the 


real hiſtory itdeſcribes; I (ball, in this Numben, take un to that ſe; 


and, white tranſeribing this hiſtory, I cannot but regard it at 28 ion 
(not that eonfirtaation is really wanting) ef the Bible — 25 nuine imſtunce of 
the varid/iens of tradition from that — which belon ty. even while;'at 
the ſame time, ĩt hes near to truth; and of the en bdes which different 


narrators have employed in repreſentin facts which are evidently che ſane. 
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Before I proceed in this Number, I nu defire the teader to. terer 
eutly ly ee the Firſt: Book: of Samuel; in which he will find the ſame 
related, as Þ now fireſ reſent: to him, froth -the-:fecohe volume of the Aviavrre!Ry- 


$ EAROHES,, It i the Pena e of oat And - 
ment of te boy of tho of the Ind. i; 
* The | Afghans; agg. their In traditions, ue the poſteri poſterity of of Mute 
Tepv'r (king Sn un) he, d the —— ſome,; Was u — Jeoxn, the 
fon of * . hd, according to others,,-of Banjamrx; the brother of Jo 
In a war which between the Children of uri antt the Anale, the latter, 


being victorieus, phing ered. the Jotvs, 


.andobtainet poſſeſſiom oi the Ark df the Cove- 
— Conhdering: 


tas aeg the 'Gdd ef the , they threw it-into' fire; which did 
not Me& it. afterwards attemipted to cieave it wich meet, hut without ſudeeſs: 
every Individual w tteated it with indignity, was 'puiriſhed-for. his temerity: -\ They 
then. placed it un their templd; but flor: iddis bowed: to ir. e e they 
ſaſtendd · it a. cow they tuined looſe in the Mui rns. 

When the prbphet SH Hole, the Children vf nu hid 0 n © We have 
been tea ſubdued by the ie] and have n "Raife tous d Kingy that 
* we may be enabled to con tend for! the giory of God Jentvt ſaid; © Incaſe you 

© are led « out to battle, are you determined to dight?” - anfveret; „Winnt has 
: „befallen us, that we ſhould not fight againſt infidels? That nation has baniſhed us 
from our country and children. At this time the angel GaBRI1EL deſcended, and 
delivering æ Withfl, Aid, © Ft is!the corned ef God; that the perfor whoſe ſtature 
* ſhall correſpond with this wand, ſhall be king of aal. 

„Munz Tat wer was ab that time a math; of inferiour condHen; and performed 
the hurnhle· ol ſeeding: the: dts afteows sÞ8-othery; One day, 4 co 
under his chargt, was tctidentally g<ifippoine® im his ſearches; de was 
beau d I a0 apphed: dee bHhitvs! — 609; and dd not 
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15 poſſeſs the means of ſatisfying; the owner. Pray for me, that I may be extridated 
from this difficulty. SAMUEL, perceiving that he was a man of lofty ſtature, aſked 
his name. He anſwered TA LV“ T. SAMUEL then ſaid, Meaſure TAT 'r with the 
* wand which the angel GABRIEL brought.“ His ſtature was equal to it. Saus! 
then ſaid, God has raiſed TA LV“ to be your king.” The Children of ſrael an- 
ſwered {1 We/ate mater than bur king.” We are ekt of dignity, and he is of infe- 
* rior condition. How ſhall he be our king? SAMvEL informed them, they ſhould 
kno that Gp had conſtituted Ta/zv'r' their king, by his reſtoring the Ark of the 
Covenant-oi He accordingly reſtored it, and they acknowledged him their fovereign. 
eee After obtained the kingdom, he ſeized part of the territories of JavLv'r, 
or Go νðe n ſſembled a large army; but wa killed by David! TAT bir after- 
Wards died a martyr in a war againſt the Infidels; and God conſtituted Davin king 
-of: t meander oi wel ne 1o aso t ono bas :nommett 6. wired 
:1: After this; fays-thenſtory,; the ſons of Saul were eminent for learnin und valour; 
till atdength they were received by Mahomet;: and paſſing into the ſervicd of ſeveral 
Eaſtern princes, ſeated themſelves on the mountain of Solomon, and gave ſeveral 
„monarolis to the thronerof Delhi Their ſects are numerous 26. 
Here wel have Elearly mentioned, the loſs/ of the Ark, 1 Sam. chap! ivd the 
ſumption of the Philiſtines. the fall of Dagon—the cattle which brought the ATI to 
_ : Bethſhemeſh—the application bf the people to Samuel for a King the ee ; 
the perſon of Saul the loſs of the aſſes (co and his ſeeking of them the behavicur 
+ of the ſons of Belial to him . the valour of David. the deathof Saul and the a 
ment of David to e er of rale g Ge nt bowolgmo ovad avoletron 
5 In fact, „this: is a tolerable: abridgment of the hiſtory; as recorded in Samuel i it re- 
ſſemblestit in n vuries from it in many; and is upon the Whole 
curious, ab a corro e teſtimony to at, but in a very diffꝑrent fromlit. 
In reading this, and ſimilar tales, gatflered from diſtant traditions; or relations, it is 
almoſt impoſſible the obſervation ſhould eſcapes our notice; how) muchisuFEEN R are 
the ſimple narrations of Scripture;' to whatever is current elſewhere: what additional 
- authority they derive] from? their-dimplicity, their unlaboured, unaſſuming manner of 
relating events; whiatwatutt there: is inttliem, what genuine veriſimilityz Nò perſon, 
vhoſe taſte and judgment is unpolluted, unde praved, can heſitate a moment in Thooſ- 
ing which ſyſtem of hiſtory to: prefer, as a narration moſt likely to be correct, even 
ſuppoſing the non-exiſtence of other criteria by which to determine the queſtion. 
Let this reflection ſtand as an apology (in fact, it is the reaſm) for the inſertlon of a few 
articles in the Dictionary, which are of a romantie and traditionary caſt. They are 
uſeful, as 2 acquainted with ſhe ideas] the medes of expreſſion and the 
pres, ſtern nations; more uſeful ſtill, hs they form argeneral and 
borative teſtimony to the leading principles, or facts, of Holy Writ j and moſt/ufeful, 
if they certify the reader, that, after every reſearch and inveſtigationg the Bible ſtands 
\\UNRIVALLED,: if point of authority, of authenticity, of punctuality, of power; and bf 
7 Ws 913%; : 
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IE foregoing Number very naturally introduces thoſe remarks vhurh will occur to 
the reader on peruſal oß the preſent, which · ſeems to be almaſt a literabde ſcripiion of 
the equipage and journey of Saul, when in ſearch! of his father's aſſes: 1 Sam- ix. 
1 ſuppoſe We generally look on the countries names through which Saul: paffen- 1 
15 4 | j 5 | 4 of 
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little moment; but they aequire importance, when confidered as an inſtance of Pro- 
vidential direction to Samuel, the prophet. *It appears, that Saul was vor a perſon of 
that very inferior condition-which the extract in the former Number repreſented him as 
being; but that he had an attendant with him. He ſeems to have been provided 

retty much like the Tartars of the following extract. “ For all the bread in our veſ- 
ſels is ſpent; ſo that they carried their bread with them. Whether this was the 
flour of millet, or of corn, is not mentioned. Moſt probably, alſo, Saul thought as 


towards Winter? for ſuch, we ſind, is the time for Tartar ee be However that 
was, we may ſafely conclude, that this apparently uncertam tamble of Saul had no- 
thing of extraordinary in it, except its /#perior direction and termination. 


the Spring, driven to the plains, where they are left at large till the Winter. r 7hbe 
approach of ' this ſeaſon,” they ſcet and drive them to their eus; and this ſearch was the buſi- 
neſs of the Noguais we had met. 201330 3. 


4 4 


' proviſion made, he mounts his horſe, ſtops not till the ſun 
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to ſee. Tbeſe diſcoveries be communichtes'to the different 
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5 the great numbers which are re- 
* 
s To parallel theſe great numbers by quiſite! 
f to render bed acceptable to the in i foall 2 pr. 
vince as the Holy Land really was fightmg-men, 
ur vhole of the 
| nation, in re d. Of! N ii 
» \ J3® * : TOES © US 5 TOY. "L445 * all i 7 181 11 ie q T4 ” [8 4 *. 
This enquiry is of more importance than ſt rs to be at firſt fight, becauſe it 
| is well known that Nl ften gives ſmaller 
to numbers. In the ſtory of 


queſtion is, Which is w1 
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raſhnes on overlight-{eh Into.” Page 218... .... [Vide the ſame kind of occupation 


| of Abaſutrus, Esker vi, 1. 


.. . © My wü is, aid. 8 © that my men come forward vnto me as ſoone as 
they may, for I will aduance forward with on tandred thouſand fautmen, fiftie thouſand: 
vpon each of my twa wings, and in the middeſt of them furtie dbamſand of my beſt 
horſmen. My: pleaſuse:is, that after they baus tried the force of theſe men, that they 
come vnto my: avauntgard, of whom E wil diſpoſe, & y thouſand bonſe mire in three 
bodies, whom thou ſhalt command: which I will aft with $0,000 horſe, wherein ſhal 
be mine own: perſan z haning 100, ooo footmen behind” me, who ſhal march in two 
ſquadrons: and for my arere ward L appoint: 49,000 horſe, and fiftie thouſand honey 
who ſhall not march but to my aid. And I wil make choice of 10,0 of my be 
horſe, whom h wil ſend! into every place where I ſhal thinke needfull within my Armie, 
for to impart my commands.” 'KnoLuzs's Hiſtory of the Turks, page 218. 

But it may be faid;. ſuch mighty empires may well be ſuppoſed! to raiſe forces, to: 
which the mall ſtate of Judea was incompetent; and this may ſafely. be admitted. 
But what was, in all: probability, the nature and compagrien of the ſewiſh, as of other 
Eaſtern, armies, we may learn from the following relations; which contribute ta 
ſtrengthen; the credibility of the greater numbers mentioned as having formed them. 
| tall firſt offer what Baron Du Torr has told us of the armies; raiſed by the Chan of: 
the Crimea; and then, as ſtilb more deſcriptive of Aſintic armies; eſpecially of thoſe) 


miſed on the ſpur of the oocaſion, the remarks; of M. Vouyer : 


It may be: preſumed that the ruſtio frugal life which theſe paſtoral people: lead, 
favours — while: the wants and exoeſſes of luxury, poliſhed nations, 
ſtrike at its very root. In fact, it is obſerved, that the people are leſs numerous under 
— in the tents of the Noguais. 
The beſt caltulation we can mako, is from a vie of the military forces. which the Cham 
is able to aſſemble. We ſhall ſoon ſee this prince raiſing bree armies at the ſame time; 


one of a bundredithen/and-men, which: he commandedꝭ in perſon j another of /ixtyirbouſand, 


commanded: by the Calga; and a third of fir by the Nooradin. He had the: 
power of raiſing daubie the number, without prejudice: to the neceſſary: labours af the 
fate,” Du. Torx, vob i. page 113. F EF 
_ © The inyaſion- of New: Seruia, which had: been determined: on: at Conftantinaple; 
was conſented: to im the aſſembly, of the Grand Vaſſals of Tartary; and orders were: 
expedited, throughout the prouinces, far» the nec military ſupplies. Three hotſe- 
nen were to be furniſmed by eigli fumilies, whioh number was eſtimated: to be ſufficient 
for the three armies, which were all to begin their operations at once. That of the: 
Nooradin, conſiſting af forty thouſand men, had orders, to repair to the Little Don; 
that of the Calga, of ſvtty thouſand; 3 the loſt oaaſt of the Bariſthenes, till 
they came beyond the Orela; and that wich. the Cham commanded in perſon; of a 
hundred chan, was ta penetrate into New-Servia.” Dy For r, vol. i. . 150. 5 

© Stxty. thaujond men, with them, are very far from being ſynonymaus with. ſcaty thau- 


and ſoldiers, as; im ouνꝗ amis. That of which! wie: ave now {pt affords.a proof of 


this: it might amaunt, in fact, taforty thouſand men, which may bo claſſed as follows: 
—Five thouſand Mamlouk cavalry, which was the whole: affive army; about fifteen. 
hundred Arabs, on foot, and no other infantrꝝ; for the Turks are acquainted; 
with none ; with them tho is every thing. Beſides theſe, each Mamlouk havin 

in his ſuite c ſootmen, armed with. faves, 2 form a body of ten — | 
valets, beſides a number of fervants and: /erradgis, or attendants on horſeback, for: the 
Bey and Kachefs, which may;be-eſtimated-at:two-thouſand:: all the reſt wers futlers,. 

f 1 . * « 
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ſtances; and, therefore, that no calculation ought to be hazarded on ſuch das. 


af corruption; and ſome critics, perhaps, may be apt haſtily to conclude; that Chronicles 
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and the uſual train 6f follo wers. Such was this army; as deſcribed to me in Pa 2Itin 
by perſons who had ſeen and followed it.” VolxEV's TRAVELS," vol. 1 page 124. 0 
- <0 The Afiatic armies are mobs, their marches ravages, their campaigns mere itiroads, 


and their battles bloody frays. The ſtrongeſt,” or the moſt adventurous party, goes in 
ſearch:of the: other, which not unfrequently flies without offering reſiſtance: ff they 


ſtand their ground, they engage pellmell, difcharge their carbines, break their'ſpears] 
and hack each other with their ſabres; for they rarely have any dannon; and when 


they have, they are but of little ſervice.” A panic frequently wiffuſes ige cpinbuus * cauſes 


one party flies; the other purſues, arid ſhiouts victory: the vanquiſhed ſubmits to the 
will of the conqueror, and the campaign often terminates without a battle VOI NI“ 
Jͤ b A BP hip vor of 5156 + 3 
It appears, by theſe eier 
army, are very far from denoting the true number of ſoldiers which compoſe thut army: 


* * * & * * 5 * 2 
ent Torr Heat «© 


in fact, when. we deduct thofe whoſe attendance is of little advantage, it may be not 


* 


very diſtant from truth, if we ſay nine out of ten are ſuch as, in Europe, would be 
forbid the army; and I would not ee aeg . that when'we read 
40, inſtead of 400, only the true fighting corps of ! ſoldiers? are reckoned and ſtated: 


However that may be, I think we have ſeen enough to juſtify the poſſibility of ſuch 


numbers as the Scripture has recorded, being aſſembled for the purpoſes of wutfare 
af which purpoſes plunder is not one of the leaſt in the opinion of thoſe who uſua 
follow a camp. I think, too we may he pretty certain that no coneluſive eſtimate of the 
population of a kingdom can be drawn from ſuch aſſemblages, under ſuch circum- 
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' THE former Number has endeavoured to account for the great multitudes ſtated in 


Scripture, as forming the armies of certain Kings, &c. In the preſent Number; 41liall 


borrow the remarks of Mr. BAR un, in order to account'for the apparent differences of 


the groſs amount in the enumeration of the poo le by order of David, 2 Sam. xxiy, 
1—25; and 1 Chron. xxi.'t—27: and this I do the more readily, becauſe I apprehend 
it is at once ſatisfactory and ingenious, and becauſe it may operate as a caution to us 
againſt regarding as errors what may appear difficult, till due conſideration ( 
the right key of the ſübject) opens the whole, and ſets vs right in ov W 
we! i rl 1 100 . i, MF 13 . D e 


7 : 


There are two variations, in theſe accounts, that deſerve ſpecial notice: .one'"is;us 


to the numbers of Hue and Judub; and the ſecond relates to the ſum of money paid by 
Ki! David to Arnan, the Febufite, « for»his field; to 'build: upon it . an altar whereon | 


ſacrifice. to God. All the other variations will be found, upon examination, not to be 


eorreQtions, but only additions and illuſtrations of ſome particutars'of this History. 


tis ſaid in Samuel, that Foab found the Hraelites to be eight hundred thouſand: _ 


and the men of Judeb five hundred thouſand ; whereas Chronicles. ſuys, that Fond! found 
JIjrael to be one million one hundred thouſand, and thoſe of Judab only'four Hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand. -- Such diſcordant accounts would ſeem to authoriſe & ſuſpieion 


meant tò correct the correſponding paſſage in Samuel, ſince the reſpettĩve number of 
the men of Frael and Judab, as given by Chronicles, ſeems more natural and proportion- 
able, than that given by the author of Samuel. But, notwithſtanding this unfavourable 


appearance, 


extracts, that the numbers which compoſe rhe groſs of aivAſiatic 
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FRAGMENT 5. 63 
appearance, I hope I ſhall be able to ſhow, that Chrenicles, even in this remarkable 


country, compoſed. of thirty thouſand men, as appears by 2 Sam. vi. 1, which, it leems, 
ed thouſand of the people of : Judab, by the 


r e I OB OR WE hos he hs 


22 
3 * 


becauſe they were not all of the tribe of Judab, and therefore does not fay Hy 59. al 
© thoſe of Judab, as he had ſaid my 0 all thoſe of ſrari, but l ry and 
© thoſe of Judab : and thus both, accounts may be recgneiled, by only having recourſe 


to other pri of Scripture, treating, on the ſame ſubject, which will eyer be found the 
| beſt met 10d of explaining difficult paſſages. *, Hana wolle 244 . 


„The above Variations are in ed ſo. gtaringly contradictory, that, if the 
ſtanding army of two hundred and eighty- eight thouſand men, d the army of qbſerya-' 
tion of thirty, thouſand, had not been recorded, in Scripture, by which the difficulties are 
| folved [for, as to the other twelve thouſand, it is reaſonabſe to ſay, that they were, not 
taken notice of by, Saweel; becauſe, they were alſa in the King's ſervice, or as attendants. 
to the twelve princes. of the tribes, or as officers, upon the [king's lands and revenues 
ſuch modern critics who take a delight in finding ſeeming defects, blemiſhes, [Ks 8 

uce the 


o 


' ruptions, in our copies of th ſacred-books, might, with great plauſihility, pro 
preſent collation, ,as an irrefragable en Nager their poſition,: Hut let us, for a 
moment, ſuppoſe that thoſe .cireumiſtances, thou 


real, facts, had not been, recorded, 
how would the ſtate. of the queſtion then reſt? Thoſe. critics would plume theinſelyes 
on what they would.call the) irreſiſtible, force of ſuch gontradictory inſtances, but all 
their boaſting would./be grounded on the , baſeleſs fabric; of a viſion, I mean, on our 
. ignorance. of thoſe, partigulars, which, if known, would immediately reconcile. the Varia- 
tions. The inference: I would; draw, from N obſeryation is, that many difficulties 
may appear infurmountable, which might eaſiſy he ſolved, had the; ſacred writers been 
more explicit m recording gf cireumſtances, which, perhaps, they have omitted, as being 
well known. in their time; and, therefore, critics ſhould be;morg cautious, than peremp- 
torily to pronounce! all ſeeming variations to be à proof o ad er ee ace ou preſent 
; Col oh s f Re Ft 
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| lnability to regoncile them is no;certain proof of any blemiſh ar 
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* WHEN: the buen and: manners of diſtant countries diger greatly, or totally, from 
ot Own, it is not 800 for perſons to whom 5 of them axe of recent actſunint.- 
ance, to perceive thoſe connections and correſpondencies which, to one vetfed in fuch 
#ccounts, are ſo evident, that he hardly thitiks neceſſary to advert to chem. Never 
thelefs, for the ſutisfaction of readers who may with to ſee authorities for ſoms aſſertiont, 
whoſe novelty renders them at firſt fight frange or 3 I ſhan infort a ſed miele. 
hich, therwiſe, perhaps, might have been diſpenſed with. noche 
CE ey .. , Di. it is ſaid that "Moſes and Aaron appear 0; be . 
* by Pharach as proper perſons to remonſtrate 8c. on behalf of _ ” 
'This — Mo 0 ner to fome ; but the following extract juſtifies this ides: for, 
if © the black flaves of Tripoli” have their chief, the Ifracfites might have thoir's 
whether they were conſidered as artizans,/or as ſervants, domeſtic or regal. 410 23972 
* A Carto, and in all the ofber cities of the Eaf, every trade has 4 ebe 
"rutruſted with authority over them, knows every individual of the body to which he b 
and i is in ſome meafure anfererable for mem to goverrment. Thoſe heuds ef the tra 
order among the attizans, who are a numerous body. Hven the women ofthe 
„and thieves, have each a head, in the fame manner; not that thief or tobberis a 
profeſſion Tiefrifed' by law; bat the head is appointed to facilitate the recovety-of ſtolen 
At Tripoli, "in Bataty, the black flaves chooſe a obizf, wwhv is m dy the 
Fegemey ; ant is a mean by which the revolt or elopement of thoſe Naves Joon pb 
Vented. „ Nixzun'e Travels, _ i. page 84. au to Slo 
III.) Left the idea of the antiq cue zs tofMecaworothorſp lack i 
1 Arabia, as ſuggeſted in the fo 


Number, ſhoul@ atfo. ears reqaire ſupport 
.by authority, let = Showing. EY (which is confirmee dy the unsinn accounts 
7 


of travellers) be eonſidered]; for if it be regarded merely as d Varied reluten by tradi- 
tion, of what Moſes hes told ws, Gen. xxi. rg, yet it mult be owned the m of this 
"ſtory, among the Arebians, is far deeper than dur reſearches Hithertw/huve deen O_o 
penetrate : | SY 
& The Arabs-venerate the Kaba, as baviny hoes *. By een a heving 05 
of prayer. Within the fame incloſure is the well ef Bamrem, valued fur the eneil- 
ence of its water, and no leſs for its mirneulos or. They ſay, Mugurz when 
"baniſhed by her maſter, fet little Iſmael down here, * ' the fou find ſorfie water 
to quench his thirſt. Returning after an unſucceſsful ſearch, ſhe was ſurpriſed to for a 
ſpring burfting up from the ground between the child's tegs. That prag ie the profent 
Well of Zemzem.” NrzzonR's TRAVEILS, vol. it. p. 35. Engh/b ad. 
(ML) I confirmation of the idea, that the Land's Gemen wan u part ug the Lower 
2 , I fubjoin the following extract; and when it iv recolleQted/thet the Rd ubvut 
the city of Mizr itſelf is every way unfit for p paſture, and yet that the 'Mſeaclites: 
numerous flocks, and that, i in fact, their cattle were their riches, it will ſtreng then the 
concluſion that only 4 part of Iſrael worked, and dweRt at Miet; a e [ame fine; for 
if all had been there, who could have taken care of their eutthe left behind? 8 
women and children? 8&c. &c, This renders the delay at Sueteth i 
proportion to its diſtance from Goſhen, and precludes' every peſlibility'of — hoy 
which appears at firſt fight in the hiſtory. If raw e wh were exported Noth HAgypt 
anciently, as now, was not that one ſource of commerce to the Iſraclites? =, 4 
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«© Raw hides are ſtill a conſiderable object in the Egyptian trade: about 80, ooo hides 
of buffaloes, eamels, cows, and oxen, are exported yearly. Near 10, ooo go to Marſeilles, 
and a ſtill greater number to Italy. The buffaloe hides, being thicker and heavier than 
the others, are chiefly tranſported to Syria. As the paſtures of Lower Egypt are excellent, 
the hides of their oattle, in conſequence of their being ſo well fed, are of the very beſt 
uality for leather. A prodigious quantity of thoſe cattle are killed in the months of 
| the ſacrifices; that is, while the pilgrims are aſſembled at their devotions at Mecca,” — 
N1EBUHR'S TRAVELS, vol. i,. page 96. | | 3 
(IV.) In ſupport of the opinion that the village now exiſting ſouth of Cairo was the 
ancient Mizr, or Egypt (i. e. the o1Ty of that name) I extract the following remarks, 
from M. Vorxzv's Travels, vol. i. page 233: | | 3 

« This, capital does not, in this country, bear the name of El. Kabira, given it by its 
founder: the Arabs know it only by that of MasR; which has »o known /gnification, but 
which ſeems to have been the ancient Eaſtern name of the Lower Egypt. N. B. This name of 
Maſr has the ſame conſonants with that of Mi- im, uſed by the Hebrews ; which, on 
account of its plural form, ſeems properly to denote the inhabitants of the Delta; while 
thoſe of the Thebais are called Beni Kous, or children of Nous.“ [This is confirmed by 
a note of Dr. Sn AW, p. 340, falio edit.] N. B. The Cuſh, moſt probably, of Scripture. 

(V.) As the characters and manners of the cities of the Eaſt ſeem to be 1 per · 
manent as their fituation, in farther ſupport of the opinion that Miſr el. Attił (old Miar] was 
the city which our tranſlators have rendered Egypt,” we obſerve, in the extract below, 
at leaſt one of the particularities which characterized the ancient Egyptian metropolis; 
and evident traces of the ſame diſpoſition, if not of the ſame (kill, as diſtinguiſhed 
Jannes and Jambres, thoſe worthy opponents of Moſes:—we behold their diſciples and 
ſucceſſors, but that they equal their maſters and predeceſſors, we cannot ſay. 

« Of all the different ſpecies of public exhibitions, the only one they know, and which 
is common at Cairo ALONE, is that of ſtrollers, who ſhow feats of ſtrength, like our rope- 
dancers, and tricks of foxbt-of baxd, like our jugglers. We there ſee ſome of them eating 
flints, others breathing flames, ſome cutting their arms, or perforating their noſes, without 
receiving any hurt, and others devouring ſerpents. The people, from whom they carefully 
conceal the ſecrets of their art, entertain a ſort of veneration for them, and call theſe extra- 
ordinary performances, WHICH APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN VERY ANCIENT IN THESE COUN- 
TRIES, by a name which ſignifies PRODIGY, r MIRACLE.” VoLnty's Travers, vol. ii. 
Page 41 ien ad ee n * R - +484 | | qui, | 
hat ſerpents 17 ſufficiently plentiful in Egypt, and therefore that the magicians of 
that country could be at no loſs in procuring ht they wanted for their Juggling tricks, 
appears from Dr. SgAw's relation, p. 430, folio edit. I have been informed that there 
are more than forty thouſand perſons in Kairo, and the neighbouring villages, who live upon 
no other, toad. than, Raards and Jernents,?” GT: 5 
(VI.) Aſſuming now, on the ſtrength of many apparent reaſons, that the caravan of 
Iſrael was dela ed atSugcoth till the whole Fab were aſſembled, let us enquire to what 
Ir we may beſt refer this ſtation. Certainly, we may conclude it would be (1) where 
ſuch pat hy) were cuſtomary; (2) at a convenient diſtance from the royal reſidence, 
from whence, 3 Was ſo lately expelled; (3) on the road toward the wilderneſs, whi- 
ther Iſrael propoſed; going; (4) in a, convenient ſpot for water, food for cattie, &c. &c. 
Such a,ſpot, we find, is uſed: at 8875 , eee 
Four leagues, ef,j from Cairo is irket-el-Hadgi, ot the Pilgrim's Pool, a pretty 
conſiderable. lake, which receives. its water from the N ile. There is nothing to render 
this place remarkable, except sf be time of the ſetting out of the caravan for Mecca, toben 
the pilgrims, encamp near it for a few days, as 2 do alſo upon their return, On the Foe of 

| | | 7 May, 
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May, 1762, two days before the departure of the caravan, I hall the curiofity to viſit 


Suez, having journeyed 8 nine hours by the route of th 
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this camp, but found little about it worth 1 I ſaw, indeed, a very few elegant 
tents; but every thing elfe ſhockingly naſty, diſorderly, and paltry==Nrz wonr's 


Travers, vol. i. page by 218 een og 
As to the delay of the Ifraclitiſh caravan, let us hear M. VoLvwer, TxaveLs, vol. i. 
age 2156: . n Linn 
a That caravan which I accompanied, in 1783, eonſiſted of about three thouſand 
camels, and five or fix thouſand men. N. B. It remained apwards of t „de- 
ferring its departure for various reaſons; among others, on account of the unlucky days, 
in which reſpe@ the Turks are as ſuperftitious as the Romans formerly were. |Vide 


FRAGMENT, No. I.] At length it ſet out, on the 29th-of J 74 w_ wins; Who 29th, at 
ohen mesh © edgue 


farther to the South than the Lake of the Pilgrims.” V 
Io explain the phraſe “ route of the-Haontat Arabs,” it ſhould be remarked, that 
** each tribe has its particular road, to avoid difputes,” p. 15. Did not Amalek thus 
maintain its road? Ex6d:xvii. 8. COLI T ere 

1 have thus given authorities, which trace a cloſe conformity of cireumſtanees 
between the ancient and the modern route from Egypt to the Wilderneſs ;—partly, as 
deſirous to corroborate ſentiments alteady advanced; partly, to eſtabliſt others about to 
be offered; and, eſpecially; to ſutisfy any who wiſh for authorities in enfrmatien df 
ſuch minuter particulars as are apt to be overlooked by thoſe to whom they are familiar. 


or THE RED SEA. (With a Nate.) e 
THERE ſeem to be a few previous idens connected with this itheR, -which-are not, 
J believe, uſually adverted to, though neceſſary to be conſidered, when it is mentioned: 


"No. XXXIX. THOUGHTS on Tz EXODUS oy ISRAEL, aw» Tus PASSAGE 


as (1) The true reafon which actuated Moſes in his conduct, no doubt, was the ultimate 


-deliverance of Iſrael from bondage; but what is the nature of that ' apparent (reaſon 
which he gives to Pharaoh, Exod. v. 1, 3z, © to go three days“ journey into the deſert, 
for the purpoſe of a feſtivity and ſacrifice?ꝰ— This, 3 requires elucidation; and 
when we recollect that ſimilar undertakings are actually eſtabliſhed, and accom- 
pliſhed every year, from Egypt, by the caravan to Mecca, &c. the queſtion naturill 
ariſes, Whether ſuch a cuſtom be as ancient as Moſes Did Mofes redfon with Pharao 
ſomewhat after this manner: « We ſee other people journey throygh'your dominions, 
and many of your ſubjects alſo from your dominions, to perform their worffiip in What 
they eſteem a peculiarly facred place ; but you do not ſuffer us to that Uberty: 
we alſo, deſire the ſame permiſſion as they receive, and propoſe” to form n curavan o 
Ifraclites, who may worſhip the God of their fathers, in à place, and in à manner, of 
his appointment, and ſecure from the profane interference of byiſtander T? 
To ſee the force of the hint included in this ſuppoſition, Mlerve, that pilgrimages 
to certain 'famous cities and temples are of the moſt ancient date in Egypt, and, in 
fact, "ſeem to be interwoven with the original eſtabliſnments and inſtitutions of that 
country; as appears from the accounts & Hzrxoporvs, &c. and they are in vogue at 
| foe day, ſays Savary.—(2) That the pilgrimage to Mecca, in'particular, hough ww 
the moſt famous, was by no means firſt inſtituted by Mahomet : he found it Already 
eſtabliſhed, as a cuſtomary thing, and he only directed its object to ſuit his purpoſes 
lin fakt, it is not directed to the tomb of Mahomet) its antiquity is. -a' doubt, 
very great, Moreover (3) the antiquity of the Kaba of Iſhmael is alfo undoubtedly 
5 | I 


very 
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very great; and though we may reject the ſtory of the well. Zemzem, and that of th 
34. — deliverance. of Iſhmael 2 of lase from the knife of Abraham, as the 
Arabs pretend, yet that Iſhmael might dwell at Mecca, or in the country adjacent, is 
unqueſtionable: nor is it impoſſible that be might wiſh ta ſee the chief of his family and 
deſcendants annually, at a certain. period of the year; or inſtitute ſome kind of political, 
religious, or commercial, meeting of-the tribes we now call Arabs; which, after his death, 
they might continue. That Iſhmael. might be fond of. ſome ſuch. ſociety, is, poſſibly, 
indicated in the expreſſion, Gen: xvi. 12, ſhall dwell in the preſence of all his 
brethren.” Vide Hax Men, vol, i, page 199,—(4.) As the Arabs, I believe, do not carry 
the antiquity af the aaa wrong the date of Iſhmael,8c. we might canſider whether the 
time between Iſhmael and Moſes be ſufacient for the eſtabliſhment of ſuch an inſtitution? 
Might the-tribes of Arabs ſettled: in Pe in the days of Moſes, and uſing this pilgrim- 
age, be ſufficientiy numerous, g. to be ohſerved, and to become a precedent; Was 
the race of *:kings that knew not. Joſeph, ſtranger Arabians (for certainly they were 
not the ancient Egyptians, whom Joſeph had governed) whoſe people were in the habit 
of thus annually viſiting, and contederating with, their former compatriots? It has been 
thought they were from Mount Hor. It ſhould be remembered, that commerce, no leſs 
than devotion, contributes to form theſe caravans. Now, we arte ſure carayans for 
commerce were-entomary long before'the time of Moſes, for to ſuch an one was Joſeph 
fold. Did not, then, caravans for commerce, in thoſe days, as they do at preſent, 
furniſh the means of devotion at particular places? and did not ſuch caravans either 
ſet out from, or paſs through, the land of Egypt, ſo that their nature and purpoſes were 
very well known to Pharaoh? e eee IH 

. Secondly, we obſerve the means uſed. for the liberation of Iſrael;—Theſe were what 
are uſually called the Plagues of Egypt: on which we ſhall not at preſent remark, but 
merely mention them, as in their order. MES 

Thirdly, of the le named, and of the zvinTs of the mer, of the Iſraelites. 

(1) Of that Egypt from whence the Iſraelites departed. word. Ecyer” 
is in the original, Man; the © land of Kgypt” is the land of Mizr; and the Egyp 
tians are called Mizr-im. Here ſeems, then, to be a diſtinction: 1. Miza, 7. 6. the 
town, or city, of Mizr: 2. the land, or country, of which this city was the capital. | 

It hardly admits of doubt that the Mizr of Moſes ſtood where now ſtands M1sr-0/- 
Ait, its feeble remains, ſouth of the city which we call Cairo. But the Arabs, pre 
| ſerving the ancient appellation, now call Cairo itſelf Miar; and the town to the ſouth of 

Cairo they call Mizn- Atti, Orp iar: which ſeems to mark the ſpot, with ſufficient 
exactneſs, where we are to look for the Mizr of Holy Writ. 8 

lt is neceſſary to conſider Miar (Egypt) as a town, or city, becauſe, otherwiſe, tbe 
various interviews of Moſes and Pharaoh muſt, occaſionally, have conſumed more time 
than is allowed to them by the circumſtances of the hiſtory, For inſtance, Pharaoh 
called for Moſes and Aaron © by night: - now this was. after midnight, for © at mid- 
night the Lord ſmote the firſt· born; and yet that very night the Iſraelites began to move 
away, and probably by, or before, day- break, they had wholly quitted the city of Miar. 
But this muſt be underſtood only of thoſe who reſided, at that time, in, or near wy 7 
for, as the property of the Iſrneliies oonſiſted in cattle, certainly their cattle were not fe 
in that city, but in the land of Goſhen; and this ſeems to be hinted at by the mention 
of a /econd place from whence the Iſraelites ted, Exod. xii. 37, © and the children 
of Iſrael journeyed from Rameſes to Succoth :” ſee alſo, Numb. xxxiii, 3 Where, and 
what, was this RawgfsP We are told, Exod. oy. i. 11, that the Iſraelites built, for 
Pharaoh, txeaſure: cities and Pithom, If Pitbom was, as has been ſuppoſed, the 
ancient Poliſum, than it might be e Pharaoh's dominions e 2 
| 6 
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Faſt, and probably Ramęſes was the extremity of his dominions toward the Weſt "for 
in ſuch frontier fituations, it is natural to 2 * fortified cities, or magazines, ſhould 
e mouths of the Nile, we find on the 


be PRC. Now, in NIE BZUnR's map of t "1 
weſtern branch of that river, ſomewhat ſouth of the canal which goes to Alexandria, "a 


diſtrict, or village, named Ramiis: this word is placed without any other mark, ſo that 


I cannot tell whether it refers to a town, or not, but it is written in the ſame charafter 
as the adjacent villages: if this may be taken as an indication of the name and ſituation 
of the ancient Rameſes, then theſe two accounts of Moſes expreſs—that all the Iſraelites, 
from the moſt diſtant parts of Pharaoh's dominions, aſſembled, with their 9 1 c. 
at Succoth : which, indeed, we know muſt have been the fact, but Which retofore 
has not been ſuppoſed to be mentioned by Moſees. ts. g 
2. Succoth, then, was where the Iſraelites aſſembled; and this we may place, 
without heſitation, at Birket-el-Hagj, or Pilgrim's Pool, where, at this day, all the'caravans 
aſſemble, and where that deſtined for Mecca waits the arrival of the Weſtern pilgrims. 
The reaſons are evident: it is at a convenient diſtance from Cairo; it furniſhes Water, 
and vegetation; ſo that the fame wants which occur in all caravans, inclined the aneient 
aſſemblage of Iſrael, as they now do the modern afſemblage of Arabs, to make it their 
, d 0t B 431% 9990S oiROY at 
It appears alſo'(ſee'the Plate) that Birker-el-Hagj is 1 in r 
conſequently, the journey is ſhortened in proportion to the diſtance of this place from 
Cairo. We have ſeen, in FxRacmznT, No. I. that Moſes regulated the Iſraelites in the 
moſt accurate manner; that he appointed proper officers over them, and rendered their 
aſſemblage as little tumultuous as poſſible. Now, to do this, their delay at Birket-el-H, | 
would furniſh him advantageous opportunities, and, as the various families, &c. arrived, 
he might directly order them to their ſtations. ' In fact, ſome delay is implied in the 
name Succoth, Boorns: for, in general, it is uſual only for the earavans te pitch their 
tents there; but if the firft comers of the Iſraelites, thoſe expelled from Mizr, in waiting 
for their kinſmen, built S0%%⁴ñ there, they might very naturally give that name to their 
temporary town. It is alſo probable, that having ſo long dwelt'in houſes, 'few'of the 


Iraclites who came from Mizr were provided with tens; ſo that the erection of booths 


was the moſt convenient mode of ſheltering themſelves that they could' then adopt. 
Theſe booths, we are to remember, were, in reſpe& of conſtruction, ſlightneſs itſelf. 
This account of the matter ſeems juſtified by the Hiſtory, chap; xiii. 17, When 
Pharaoh bad let the people go.“ $, verſe 17, © And they took their journey from 
Succoth, and encamped in Etham, in the edge of the Wilderneſs. As nothing parti- 
cular happened at Etham, we have the leſs to ſay to it: its ſituation,” as in the edge of 
the Wilderneſs, marks well enough whereabout we are to look for it,. Þfhall onl 

obſerve, that the nearer to the Wilderneſs, in the direct road toward the Wilderness, 
(or the northern termination of the Red Sea) we place Etham, the better we apply its 
deſcription, as © in the edge of the Wilderneſs. 5. nA reg iN wot Þ9ILz 


The chief difficulty which now remains, is, to underſtand” properly the Command 


given, chap. xiv. 2: Tuxx and encamp.”—We are to ſuppoſe, then; that the Iſraelites 
continued their route from Etham toward the Deſert; to where about . 
marked with a turning: off in the plate: here they turned toward the ſea tô their right. 
—< Encamp before (Heb. in tbe face of ) PI-HAHikROorH.“ This word has uſually been 
taken as a proper name; yet Dr. Su aw very juſtly renders it „HH Gbr, though 
he did not perceive its direct application: “ Encamp in the face (in front) of rf 
MOUTH OF THE GULLET, between Migdel (Taz TOWER) and the ſea. L Now-ẽ 
diſcover where was this Migdel, or tower, we need not ſeek any diftant town; but muſt be 
puided by the nature of the country; at the ſame time recollecting the orders given — 
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. T have. ventured to place this, tower at Bir Suez,” © the Well of Water,” 


becauſe L think thus well was worth protating by a tower, there being no other freſſi 
water, then known, in the neighbourhood : and, 1 ſuppoſe, nobody acquainted with the 


value and ſcarcity of water in the Eaſt, will imagine a tower, if inhabited, could be of 


uſe, or its inhabitants or 2 ſubſiſt, without water. It was neceſſary, therefore, 
that, for the protection of this water for the uſe of the inhabitants at Baal-zephon, a 
tower ſhould ſecure it. Over-againſt (Heb, in the face of) BAALI-zBTHoR I have 
laced Baal-zephon at Suez, becauſe it adjoins Pi- babirotb; ſo that whatever ſtation was 
in the face of Pi-babiroth, was alſo in the face of Baal-zephon: yet Pi- babiroth being, 
more extenſive. than the town. of Baal xc the repetition deſcriptive of the ſtation. 
was not entirely uſeleſs or redundant. That a town ſhould be eſtabliſhed. here, an- 
ciently, appears. probable, from the fame reaſons as now maintain the town of Suez, 
notwithſtanding its numerous inconveniences. Obſerve, alſo, © Encamp between the 
Tower and the Sea;” 5. e. from Bir Suez to the Gulf, eaſtward (ſee the plate) or from, 
Bir Suez to the head of the ſea, ſouthward, either of which may anſwer the expreſſion : 
but if we ſay from Bir Suez. to the Gulf, then the eocampin from Baai-z:phon to the 
Sea, is from Suez, toward the weſt, along the head of the ſear-ſhore..  - _ | 
As I well know that very learned travellers, . r judicious Pococks and 
the inquiſitive Bxves, have looked farther to the South for the place of the paſſage of 


the Iſraelites, and have ſuppoſed they diſcovered, in the names I have juſt explained, 


the names of towns rather than, of places ; nay, that even Dr. Su Aw himſelf (thaugh his 
remarks gave me the firſt hint of thus applying them) alſo looked farther Soutij, Fean- 
not but ſubmit the foregoing, explanations, 'with much diffidence; at the ſame time 
frankly owning my ſatisfa tion, that, by means of M. Nixsufa's map of this ſpot, I 
can trace, without any force upon the words, ſo many Identities, which appear to me 
to be little, if at all, ſhort, of demonſtrative; and I the rather ſeek the eaſier explana- 
tion of the 25 as I cannot acquieſoe in the poſition, that difficulties were multiplied 
without neceſſity, or that a more troubleſome and laborious way was: choſen, when one 
leſs troubleſome, and leſs laborious, would have anſwered the purpoſe better, {2 
While Moſes: was in this poſition, Pharaoh approached ;; and he might juſtly 
ſay © The Ifraclites were | encloſed by the Deſert, ' and the Sea, where they were en- 
camped when overtaken by him, | gs verſe 9 ſo that, if he did not deſttby them by 
his arms, they muſt inevitably periſh opens So | Te elf ist 
We come now to the paſſage of the Sea itſelf, and ſhall do well accurately to analyſe 
the account given us by Moſes.Moſes ſaid, , Fear not! STanD STU!“ Here ſeems 
to be an indication of intentional delay, as if the time and circumſtances were not at 
this moment ready or favourable. During this interval of waiting, Moſes cried unte 


the Lord,” verſe 15. In this conjuncture, a ſtrong Easr wind blowing all night, divided 


the waters. We obſerve that the poſition of this gulf being from South to. North, this 
Eaſt wind was the moſt proper that could be deſired for the purpoſe of dividing the 
gullet in the middle, and thereby preſerving a body of water, above and below that 
diviſion; ſo that the waters defended the paſſage, like a wall. on their right hand and on 
their left, when the Iſraelites went over on dry ground. The Egyptians purſued to 
the midſt of the-ſea—but in the morning watch”—This point of time, no doubt, was 
very punctually ęxpreſſed, to thoſe accuſtomed to count time by watches; it bas loſt 
that punctuality to us, but yet we may pretty accurately fix its beginning at about three 
o clock in the morning, about which time — the ſands, &c. of the moiſtened ſea- bottom 
took off the chariot wheels of the Egyptians, and as the waters returned (the wind 


being abated): they overwhelmed. the Egyptians; whereas the Iſraelites had paſſed. 
during the continuance of this ſtrong; Eaſt wind, which blew full in their faces. 
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The depth of water, at high-water, appears, at preſen to exceed ſeven or eight 
feet. 8 in conſidering thi duchies, to take into conſideration, the A 
which have occurred in theſe parts, — the fapſe of ſo many ages. It is agreed 
travellers, that the whole Arabian (er eaſtern) ſhore of the Red Sea has received 
addition of land, whereby the continent (father peninſula) of Arabia is enlarged, as 
8 by the map, no leſs than fifty or ſixty mites, which ſtripe of ſliore is culled rhe 
obama, or flat country, to diſtinguiſh it from the hilly country, which is the original 
Arabia. This augmentation is going on daily, and every year increaſes the quantity 
of land on the eaſtern ſhore, the ſame natural cauſes being continually active, viz; the 
courſes of the winds, which blow the ſands of Arabia into the Red Sea, where they firſt 
form ſhallows, and afterwards auginent thoſe ſhallows into iſiands. But whether the 
weſtern ſhore be diminiſhed in a A proportion, I do not find aſcertained. '' 
Now, as the ſame natural cauſes affect in the fame manner this 8 of 
the Red Sea, we muſt endeavour to make ſuch allowances for the di dimenſions 
of the land and water, at the time of the Exodus, from what they are at this day, as 
ſhall ſeem reafonable. There is no neceſſity for preciſe accuracy on this matter: it is 
enough to ſay, that we muſt add confideradly to the length and breadth of the water, 
as it appears at preſent. We muſt alſo add to its depth; becauſe the ſame fands 
which, being brought by the wind, render the ſhore at firſt ſhallow, and afterwards 
unite that ſhore to the main land, muſt alſo render this gulf ſhallower ; and thus is ſo 
coliſtantly proceeding, that perhaps a few more centuries may obliterate it as'a water, 
* it ſolid — l : Pee £2700] teen e = 
HFlaving well conſidered the foregoing particulars, we are, I imagine, ready fe 
inſpection of the eee marks thi Fragment; and we 12 
firſt, to the ſmaller map of the journey from Egypt to the Red Ses. 1 jar 


FRAGMENTS. 


* 
Nearly oppoſite to AMiar sel. Attit, on the other: fide of the Nile, are the ids 
at which = ſuppoſe a conkderable number of the Iſraelites were engag 1 oof «kg 
To the North 13 land of Goſhen. The lines drawn from theſe extremes 
to Birket-el-Hadj, ow the courſes of the Iſraelites reſorting to the place of xendegꝝ- 
vous, in order to join the main caravan. . From Birtelzelliadi, or Succotb, to Etham, 
the caravan takes the uſual route far the wilderneſs of Zin; but, being paſt 
Ethom, it is ordered to turn towards Baal. aaphen, i. c. Suez] where, being encamped, 
the army of Pharaoh is ſuppoſed. to come within fight : and here the Iſrgelites are evi- 
dently ſhut in, and unable to move to right or left, or forward or backward. _ 
Infpecting now the larger map, we ſee the ſituation of the Iſraelitiſu caravan, 


z 


and of their purſuers: but Pharaoh muſt be fuppoſed to be viſible at à far greater 
diſtance than he is here 155 mere convenience of the plate] repreſented; and, probably, 
the gulf extended till larther North than is denoted by the ſhaded lines, and Was 
wider toward the Eaſt, ſo that we may conceive of the Iſraelites as crofling at leaſt 
double the Cem marked; but, as geometrical preciſion is not our object, to extend 
the marking wo arther on the plate appeared to anſwer no good purpoſſe. 
The direction of the wind, and its fitneſs to divide the gulf, appears by the compaſs. 
—] add the following Extracts, tranſlated from Nixxunk, p. 353, 8c. French gdit. 
« To go from Cairo to Suez e thirty haurs and three quarters, and from the 
Nile requires one hour more. The great caravan, which goes yearly-from Cairo to 
Mecca, aſſembles ſome days before it ſets off, at four leagues from Cany, on the way 
to Suez, near Birket-el-Hadj, a ſmall lake, which receives the water of the Nile. A great 
caravan, which is in haſte, may go from — to: d uex in three days: we took 
28 hours 40 minutes, not xeckoning the hours of reſt. eee e | 
Every where, on the-coaſt of Arabia, we:meet with indications that the waters axe 
withdrawn: for inſtance, Muſa, which all the ancient authors mention as a port of 
Arabia, is nom at many leagues diſtanee from the ſea: near Loheia, ARG Gidda, we ſee 
great hills filled with the ſame kind of. ſhells, and corals, as are now found living in the 
=o near Suez, are;petrifications.of. alh theſe things. I ſaw, at tbree quarters. of a league 
weſt of the city, 2 ſhells, with living inhabitants, upon a rock covered only at 
high water, and ſhells af the ſame kind, uninhabited, upon another rock of the ſhore, 
which was te the tide-zew to cover it. Some thouſand vears ago, therefore, 
this Arabian Gulf vas, much larger, and extended. much farther north, eſpecially that. 
arm of it near Suez, for theiſtons of this.extremity of, the gulf is very loop. 
The breadth of the arm of the ſea, at Suez, is about 3 500 feet ¶ in its preſent ſtate |. | 
Though it would much ſhorten the diſtance. of their Way, no Caravan ge croſſes this 
arm, nor could the Iſraelites have c: oſſe it, without a miracle, The, attempt muſt- 
have been much more difficult to the Iſtaalites. ſome thouſand years, ago, the gulf 
being then probably larger, deeper, and longer toward, the north. | 
At the lowelt time of the tide, I eroſſed, when en fram Mount Sinai, that 
arm of the ſea, over to. Kolſoum, upon my camel; and the Arabs, who accompanied 
me, were gn up. to ire | 
« I did not find in-this fea, ſouth of Suez, any bank or iſthmus [reef] under water: 
from Suez to Girondel we ſaunded, and had at firſt four and. a half; in the 
migdle of the gulf, at three leagues from. Suez, we had four fathom ;. and about 
Girondel, near the ſhoxe, we had ten fathom. hs, 
* The banks of the Red Sea are pure ſand, from Suez to Girondel; but lower to : 
ſouth, I ſaw banks of coral. © Now, had the.Iſraclites crofled the ſea upon ſuch banks, 
they would have been greatly incommoded by them; hecawye abey, are very cutting, eſpe- 
ialy to the bare feet, or to fect. but dightly defended.” —{W hat then muſt it have 
deen to the children, cattle, &c.? | N (It. 
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lt ſhould be remembered, alſo, that the e oe to the ſouth (where ſome 
' Have ſuppoſed the Ifraelites paſſed) is ſo very rocky, xc. that if the Iſraelites, 3 
on foot, with their cattle, women, children, xc. could have journeyed by that road, 
Pharaoh's chariots could not have To journeyed, but could have. had few wheels“ leſt 
on them, by the time they reached the banks of the ſea. Not to inſiſt on the 
difference between croſſing a ſmaller portion of the bed of the ſea, that bed being ſand, 
and the water only ten or twelve feet deep, and croſſing a much longer diſtance, over 
à bed of coral bottom, and the water fifty feet deep at leaſt. Thoſe who ſay the mag- 
nitude of a miracle is no object to Almighty Power, I beg leave to refer to the article 
MiRACLE Diss.) and for the preſent to aſk, Which of the ways of Divine Wiſdom with 
which we are acquainted, '\appears to juſtify the i meme that any ſuper-abundance 
of power is exerted, in the production of any effect, more than is neceſſary to produce 
that effect? In what inſtance has ſuch waſte of power been detected? I believe Divine 
Wiſdom ſo proportions the neceſſary power, that it ſhall be amply competent to the duty 
charged upon it, but without that overplus whoſe irifructuous reſerve, being unemployed, 

is mere idleneſs. ]] nf)... . LLATRE Si 
6: Fuſebius relates, after ancient traditions, that the Iſraelites paſſed at Cly/ma. The 
Cly/ſmaof the Greeks was apparently the Kolſoum of the Arabs, as Bochart proves, in bis 
Phaleg, &c, hb. ii. cap. 18, 10%, 108. Macrivi, Abulfeda, and the preſent inhabitants 
of Sus, "UNE that Kolſoum was near Suez. The tide falls here three feet, or three 
feet and a half, which, 33 the ſnallowyneſs of this water, is a great proportion. 
Perhaps a thick fog haſtened the deſtruction of the Egyptians: I cannoſ decide on what 
Was the pillar of cloud of Moſ es. e ESTI 
Such are the notices of NIE BURHR: to theſe we add; that the Greek name C/ 
ſignifes dern gion; and Kolfoum is of the like import in Arabic. A very expreflive 
appellation, aue: if deduced from this deſtruction of the ancient tian army 


- + A farther confirmation of the ſuppoſition, that here was the place where the 
Iſraelites paſſed, may be drawn from the names of the places mentioned in the hiſtory, 
as Baak-zephon, i. e. the God of the North.“ — This ſhould certainly imply, either 
that his temple ſtood on the northern extremity of the Red Sea itſelf, or on the northern 
extremity of the Gullet ; either of which ſituations aſcertains the part repreſented in our 
2 i- babirotb, the mouth of the gullet.” Now there is no other gullet, in the 
Red Sea, to which this appellation can poſſibly agree. As to gullets in the mountains, 
doubtleſs, there are many; but what accompaniments have they to induce us to regard 
them as the ( hiretb) gullet, of Moſes? bs ne e ene 
I cloſe thefe remarks by obſerving, that the geographical part of this plate ot 
from N1zsBunR's plan; which extends only to where the hills, &c. are marked. 
- poſition of the camps, &c. are added, in order to render it ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 
explanation: the lines drawn acroſs the water, &c. hint at the ancient dimenſions of 
the gulf. NzzZUnz's plan is taken at low w aten. 
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No. XL. IMPERTINENT SALUTATION OF TRAVELLERS. | 


* THE Arabs of Yemen, and eſpecially the Highlanders. often ſtop ſtrangers, to 
aſk Whence they ceme? and Whither they are going? Theſe queſtions are fs efted merely 
. by curiefity; and it would be indiſcreet, therefore, to refufe to anſwer“ FEBVHR'S 
JJ . 
Does not the above r. true import of that expreſſion of our Lord, 
which has ſeemed, to ſome, to favour. a rudeneſs of behaviour; which, ſurely; fo far 
from being congenial to the precepts and manners: of the Gofpel, is inconſiſtent ws | 
; : | 2 TS OH TOUNI 9T OA $0 
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them I mean the paſſage, Luke X. 4> 66 Salute no man by the way.” — Now the | 
power of the word (aomrery9;) rendered © ſalute,” implies, © to draw to one's ſelf — 
to throw one's arms over another, and embrace him cloſely.” —Leſs ſtrictly taken, it 


9 


t ſignifies to ſalute, as rendered in our verſion; but may not the prohibition in our 
e Lord's directions to the ſeventy, have ſome reference to ſuch a cuſtom as we find 
. among the Arabs of Yemen? . 4. « Do not ſtop any man, to aſk him whence he 
r comes, and whither he is going? Do not loiter, and goſſip with any, whom you 
. may accidentally meet on your journey; do not ſtop ſtrangers to receive information, 
of no value when you have received it; but rather make N 2 to the 
h towns whither I have ſent you, and there deliver your good tidings. Seen in this 
e light, there is no breach of decorum, of friendſhip, or of good manners, implied in 
e this command: but, on the contrary, merely a very proper prohibition of what, at 
e beſt, is impertinenoe, and what, under the then circumſtances, would have been 
7 injurious to matters of real importance. EF: 10 | | NE EY 
, Is there any alluſion to ſuch intruſive inquiſitiveneſs, John iii. 87 9.4. © The wind 
8 travelleth in all directions; but it is of no avail to enquire of that, as you would of a 
e perſon on the road, whence it comes, and whither it goes? —or, John xvi. 5. . 
ts "Palſes a Patios cid tf | nal 39d ab Les | = eee 

e No. MLI. TEMPORARY MARRIAGES. in TAN EAST. 
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Mx. HAM has the following obſervation, No, Ixiii. p. $13, vol, ii: on the 
contracts for temporary wives: © Sir J. Chardin obſerved in the Fat, that in heir 
contracts for temporary weves (Which are known to be frequent there) which. cantradis are 
nude 1 yo 1 * fermality of a meaſure of corn mentioned, auer and 
above the } l that is . en art has vimss 
do not know of any thing that ſhould occaſion this formality of late days in the 
Eaſt; it may; then, poſſibly be very ancient, as it is apparent this ſort aof wife is: if it 
be, it will, perhaps, account for Hoſea's purchaſing a woman of this ſort, for 
pieces of ſilver, and a certain quantity of barity, chap. iii. 22. 
As the obſervations of BA Ro Dy Torr appear to me to illuſtrate, in ſome degree, 
the origin of this ouſtom, ſhall add them: at leaſt, the account is amuſing, and 
may ſerve to complete the hints of Mr. Hanmer; © I obſerved an old man ſtanding, 
ſingly, before his door The lot fell upon him The ardour of my new hoſt expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction; and, no ſooner had he 1 me into a clean lower apartment, than 
he brought his wife and daughiter, Bath with their faces uncovERED [vide ABRAHAM, 
iii. alt.] the firſt carrying a baſon, and a'pitcher, and the ſecond. carrying a napkin, 
which ſhe ſpread over my hands after I had waſhed them.” The Baron adds in a 
note, We may obſerve, that the law of Namakrem, of which I have ſpoken in my 
Preliminary Diſcourſe, is not ſcrupulouſly obſerved by the Tartar women. We ought 
alſo to remark, that theſe people have many cuſtoms which ſeem to indicate the 
origin of thoſe that are analogous to them among us. May we not alſo trace the 
motive of the nuptial crown, and the comfits which are ufed at the marriages of 
Europeans, in the manner in which the Tartars portion out their daughters? They 
cover them with millet. In the origin of ſociety, ſeed-grain ought neceſſarily to be 
the repreſenting token of all wealth. A diſh, of about a foot in diameter, was placed 
on the head of the bride; over this a veil was thrown, which covered the face, and 
deſcended to the ſhoulders; millet then was poured upon the diſh, which, falling, and 
ſpreading all round her, formed a cone, with a baſe correſponding to the height of 
the bride. Nor was her portion complete, 1 the millet touched the diſh, while wi 
| | ve 
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veil gave her the power of reſpiration. ' This cuſtom was not favourable! to! ſmall 
people; and, at preſent, they eſtimute how many meaſures of millet a daughter is 
worth. The Turks and Armenians, who make their calculations in money, ſtill pre- 
ſerve the diſh and the veil, and throw coin upon the bride, which 4 ſpilling the 
= Have not the crown and the comfits the ſame origin?“ Baron DU Torr, 
ts vo > i. * 212. 5 f FFT. EI. OO) i e OS 1 JO 4 1 Ar Ants 
Jr his be conſidered as a probable origin of the cuſtom of purchaſing wives with 
ſeed-corn, it may, undoubtedly, be very ancient; but whether it might not have ſome 
relation to good wiſhes for u numerous progeny, is ſubmittedi to the reuder's judgment; 
50, among the Greeks, various fruits, as figs, or nuts, &c. were throw by che youth 
ful atten ants upon the head of the bride; as an omen of fruitfulneſs (vide Ariſt. in 
Flut. and Theopompus) and as good wiſhes of this kind were ufual (ſee Rebekah“ 
diſmiſſion, Gen. xxiv. 60) could any thing more aptly allude to them ?; Its antiquity 
may bY at leaſt, as remote under this idea, as under the other. Fre; or 
As the circumſtances of Hoſea's behaviour appear ſufficiently ſtrange to us, it may 
de worth while to add the Baron's account of marriages - by'Capin which agrees 
with the relations of other travellers into the Eſt . 
« There is alſo another kind cf marriage, which, ſtipulating the return to be made, 
fixes likewiſe the time when the diverce is to take place, This contract is called Capin; and, 
5 peaking, is only an agteement made between the parties to live together, 
* * 
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wr ſuch a price, during ſuch a time.” Preliminary Diſcourſe, p. 23. | 
ien * poſſible to expect more direct illuſtration of the manner of the prophet's 
conduct (Hoſea iii) than this extract from the Baron affords: we obſerve that this 
"mode is a regular form of marriage, and is ſo re ee are ny Eaſty"\conſe- 
2 it could give no ſcandal, in the days of Hoſea, though it would not be very 
eemly under Chriſtian manners. I ſhall quote the paſſage 80 I bought her {my 
wife] to me, for fifteen pieces of ſilver, and for an homer of barley, and an half homer 
of barley. And T ſaid unto her, mary days halt thou abide for me Heb. r wih me. 
Vide Fracntnt,” No. XII. Thou ſhalt not play the harlot, and thou ſhalt not 
be for another man; ſo will I alſo be for thee.” What was this but a mar- 

- -riage by Capin, according to the Barxon's account above? And the prophet 
carefully lets us know, that he honeſtly paid the flipulated price, and was: very 
ſtrict in his agreement, as to the behaviour of his wife, and of himſelf, during 
the time for which they mutually contracted. That this kind of marriage ws 
„able to be abuſed, we may eaſily. imagine; and that it was certainly glanced 
at, and included in our Lord's prohibition of haſty divorces, I think we need 
not doubt. Had a certain writer proceeded no farther, than to conſider the direction, 
« Let every man have [retain] his own wife, and every woman have {retain}; her own 
huſband,” 1 Cor. vii. a, as relating to marriages of this imperfect connection, I ſup- 
poſe, both his work and his principles would have been the gainers by his prudence. 
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No. XLII. Or 1uz NATURE or ras STREETS yroroszd By BENHADAD 
. To AHABZ. it of eee 


Mu. Harms, vol. ii. p. 259, has remarked, that * the propoſal of Benhadad, 
1 Kings, xx. 34, as to the making and poſſeſſion of ſtreets in Damaſcus, was better 
reliſhed by Ahab, than — by commentators ;” ſome of whom have gueſſed 
the expreſſion meant, the erection of markets, or of courts of judicature, or of piazzas, 

V or 
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or of citadels and fortifications, &. Mr. H. then proceeds to narrate the -privilege 5 

anted to the Venetians, for their, aid, by the ſtates of the kingdom of Jeruſalem 3 
and that it was cuſtomary to aſſign churcbes, and to give Freets in their towns, to foreign 
nations, &c. His inſtances, however, are rather inſtances of rewards for ſervices 
received, than proofs of ſuch. terms as conditions of peace: I ſuppoſe, therefore, it 
will not be diſagreeable. to the reader, to ſee a paſſage ſtill more applicable to the 
hiſtory of Benhadad, than any of . thoſe are, which Mr. Harmer has produced: ie 
occurs in KnoLLes's © Hiſtory of the Turks,” p. 206: 1 th 

« Baiazet having worthily relieued his beſieged citie, returned againe to the ſiege of 
Conſtantinople, laying more hardly vato it than before, building forts and bulwarks 
againſt it on the one ſide towards the land; and paſſing ouer the ſtraight of Boſphorus, 
built a ſtrong caſtle: ypon that ſtrait ouer againſt Conſtantinople, to impeach ſo much 
as was poſſible, all paſſage thereunto by ſea. This ſtreight ſiege (as moſt write) con- 
tinued alſo two'yeres, which I ſuppoſe by the circumſtance of the hiſtorie, to haue been 
part of the aforeſaid eight yeres. Emanuel, the beſieged Emperor, wearied with theſe long 
wars, ſent an embaſſad;r to Baiazet, to intreat with bim a peace; which, Baiazet was the 
more willing to hearken vnto, for that he heard newes, that Tamerlane, the great 
Tartarian Prince, intended ſhortly to warre vpon him. Yet could this peace not be chtained, 
but vpon cendition, that the emperor 7 grant free libertie for the Turks to divell togetber in 
one STREET of Conſtantincple, with free exerciſe of their owne religion and lawes, vnder a 
judge of their «wne nation; and further, to pay vnto the Turkiſh King a yeerely tribute 
of ten thouſand duckats. #bich diſbonourable conditions the diſtreſſed Emperor was glad to 
accept of. So was this long ſiege broken vp, and preſently a great ſort of Turks with their 
families were ſent out of Bithynia, to. dwell in Conſtantinople, and a church there built for them: 
which not long after was by the Emperor pulled downe to the ground, and the Turks 
againe driuen out of the citie, at ſuch time as Baiazet was by the mightie Tamerlane 
ouerthrowne and taken priſoner.” 1 ee e ̃ 

The circumſtances of theſe two ſtories are ſo much alike, that it merely now remains 


to notice the 1 with which our tranſlators have choſen the word Areets, rather 


than any other which commentators have propoſed inſtead of it. 
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No. XLII. Or Tus HOUSE axp HOUSEHOLDS or Taz EAST. 


As I think the following extracts may illuſtrate the paſſages to which I have referred 
them, I ſhall frankly ſubmit them to the reader, | 5 
« This Turk, -accuſtomed to ſee me employed by the grand 7 7 entruſted me 
with all his intended military operations, and made no doubt but I ſhould exert myſelf 
in the reduction of the rebels of the Morea. The army he had collected, the command 

of which he deſigned for me, was only compoſed. of volunteers; RIS DOMESTICS WERE OF 
THE NUMBER, and this body appeared mote animated with the expectation of plunder, 
than the love of glory.“ BARON bu Torr, vol. ii. p. 152, part iv. "ad 
This extract is greatly ſimilar to the account, Gen. xiv. 143 Abraham armed his 
trained ſervants,, horn in his houſe, three hundred and eighteen ;” as to the number 


of theſe, we ſhall ſee that many perſons in the Eaſt, have at leaſt as many, either in 
their very houſeholds, or under their orders. ; 3 SHER: 


4 


There is a paſſage, Gen. xv. 2, which has greatly perplexed commentators; it 


ſtands thus in our tranſlation: I go childleſs, and the wdr of my houſe is this 

Eliezer, of Damaſcus: but in the original it is thus: — And the ſon of the ſteward 

of my houſe, is this Damaſcus-[Sorn] * Wheace it appears, that our tranſlators, 
. : * * d 2 g £ * « %« 2 


_ thinking 
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thinking it was of fittle who was the ſon of this ſte ward, ſüppoſecd the 


dhe be interpolated, by the word n, and omitted that word in their tranſlation. 
chultens renders it, fins peffinationis domus met; the /on cf cembing of my houſe,” 
i.e. who keeps it in order. Parkhurft, Heb. Dict. p. 467. Mr. Pakknuner himſelf 


renders it, not without difficulty, „the ſon of him who runs about my houſe (, e. as 


_ overſeer! is my help,” p. 850. From theſe, and ſome other differences of verſions, 
it appears that the paſſage is obſcure. Now, if our tranflators had conſidered the 
word © fteward,” inſtead of the word “ /n, as fupplementary, or explanatory, in the 
original, they would have been at leaſt in perfect conformity to the uſages. of the Eaſt 
as t o * in the ng ee and the paſſage would have thus: * 
childlets; and the for of my bone (the ſteward) is this Eliezer, of Damaſcus.” What 
ent by the phraſe, the fon of my houſe,” wherein has been the ſtumbling- block 
to tranſlators, I proceed to ſhow: Uk SICRIN HS. SNL RAVE e 
Since the death of Ali Bey: "he Beys and Cachefs, who owed" their pi 1 
4% bis bote [that is to ſay, of whom be bad been the patron: among the Mamlouks, be 
freed man is called the nt or run novss”') had repined, in ſecret; ut ſeeing all the 
Cy pare into the hands of a new faction.“ VoLasr's ThavanLs, ob page 153. 
the note. | FF Nenit ads doe ar e 
He had fo multiplied and advanced his men, that of the twenty-four Beys, 
Which ſhould be their number, no lefs than eight were of bis bouſebold.”—** At his death 
which happened in 1757, bis novse, that is, bis enfranchiſed faves, divided among 
themſelves, but united againſt all others, continued to give the law.“ Voruave 
be bs pod ing, e nne ee 
5 0 r from theſe extracts, that Eliezer, who was a native of Damaſcus, had 
Hi 


en purchaſed as a ſlave by Abraham ; and had behaved fo well, that his maſter gave 
m his Nr and promoted him at length to the ſuperintendance of all his pro- 
pat (vide a ſimilar fact in the caſe of Joſeph, Gen, xxxix).—- Whether Rhiezer'n 

live fo long as to be the perſon mentioned, Gen. xxiv. 2, ** Abraham ſaid unto di; 
eldeft ſervant of bi; bouſe, that ruled over all that be bad,” we cannot tell: by his fidelity, 
he ſeems likely to have been the ſame perſon ; but he is not called the “ ſon of the 
houſe,” poſſibly, becauſe Iſaac was now the natural heir of Abraham. —If it be ſup- 


poſed that this was net Eliezer, the omiſſion of his name, 8c. in that hiſtory, may 


well countenance the ſuppoſition. | NP „iN 
As to the numbers engaged by great men in the Eaſt, either in their houſeholds, or 
in other ſervices, there is no room to doubt that they are very confiderable; and much 
beyond what European manners are accuſtomed to. {ER ee oa; 


„The moſt powerful novss is that of Ibrahim Bey, who has about fix bundred M - 
lente. Next to him is Manrod, who has not above hundred ; but who, by. his 
audacity and prodigality, forms à counterpoiſe to the inſatiable avarice of his "rival. 
The reſt of the Beys, to the number of eighteen or twenty, have each of them v 
n two hundred. Beſides theſe, there is à great number of Mamlouks who may be 
called individual, who, being ſprung from houſes which are extinR, attach themſelves 
fometimes to one, and fometimes to another, as they find it their intereſt; and are 
always TEndy th enter into the ſervice of the beſt b ter.” Vouner's Txavas, vol. i. 


. Hrab: p. 264, „ Bil arab ben Sultdy, brother 


I add, tranſlated from Nixzunx, — 
of Sei ben Sultan, two ſons of Seif ben Su 
former Imams, live as private individuals in the country of the Imam; nevertheleſs, ſo 


fufficiently reſpectable, that Bel arrab is able to maintain, by his revenues, From three 
ro four undred aves:” conſequently, he muſt have many who . 
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an, and probably many other of the family of 
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rendered 
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of locuſt: in Arabic, the — The to weil Fan: ES 1 = 


locuſt, or the leſſer yellowiſh locuſt, and. is. mau chose 
. 
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To this inf the pteacher compares 10 2 —— W 8 


reſembles our opper ; 
old man, W 2 — xm 2 


x Anz 
Was 2 


tert 
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the locuſt is no m it has — 2 voice for ſong, nor Ur we eve 


on any muſical inſtrument : the. locuſt Gmply, then, is agt ang 

vouring to wage an' impoſſibility, ſuch as that Would 8 of Hb 155 ee 

play on the A's e, or. the flute: If we that this emblematized Jamie. ik lp." e 
man, then the deſign of this repreſentation becomes evident, and is to this effe 

old age may attempt to be deli ghted by the 2 of muſical ſounds, but the attempt. 


is unavailable, without fruit tion, as its faculties are e 7 that pleaſure. 
No. 3, ſhows ſtill more explicitly the meaningiof its author; wh ]s perfeQtly coin- 
cident with what I conceive 10 be the true 129 of 98 Pee s expreſſions : 
it repreſents an old man, ander the t ciated of z Iacuſt, who has loaded his 
ſhrunk ſtature, his droopin wing ct le. thanks: mala A d ſacrifice 
to Venus. In this gem, the idea of an ald tnan-heigg-lignibedtby.the locuſt, is con · 
ſpicuous; for he ſtands upri ght, ſo far as he can ſt gn t, on his hinder legs; 
over his ſhoulder he Earls s$ a kind of 'yoke; with a loaded baſket of offerings at each. 
end (a very common inſtrument in repreſentations of ſacrifice) which he graſps carefully 
with his two fore-legs.(the other fore legs of the locuſt being omitted for the 72885 2 | 
fimilarity l do not r N28 0 a locuſt hay 15 Fer  ; though ſuch a 
may exiſt) and he proceeds. Ne K. 55 1 r e 
column . WR * cone: x ted, a as FRO: | nt. 1 nſignia, „ te Ry of- His- 
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er.. . ++ be relinquiſhed vi ien . de © 
And ſhall burden Teſelf the focuſt 3 
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Abe Latin verſton f age ny ngorftood. theſe laſt Me ane 
| denſe e ther Coltus,, S onorabitur dorſum,” & Aiſipibatur concupiſeentia.” (1 (126 
"Its at leaf curious to remark the adoption of the ſanie emblem of im 
erſons fo different as the royal preacher, and the engraver of this gem: but h Toca 
to favour: the iden, that'fuch-was à common figurative repreſentation ;' and, if ſo,” may 
we not infer that the other parts of this deſcription of old age, hy Solomon, were per. 
febtly familiar, free, and"caſy to the reader in his day, though to explain them tho- 
roughly, wow, requires 80 little mare of penetration ?—If this reren be thought 
leſs 8 175 be eſteemed the more curious 
No. 4 and gj, reprefent à locuſt on a flower, and on an ear of cakes 1 mould nat 
have notibed' ſe; but for the former, as it might be . ht the locuſt was devourii 
them; but if, in No. 5 at leaſt, he be thought to be ſmelling, though with no 
ſatisfü ion, Ta nd his a tude may jultify the Aden . As to the di 
words'empl ploye in N verſe; it is well known the original will bear . 
| Verſion, and, in fact, they rum at laſt into the ſame idea: as,“ diſmiſſing the watcher,” 
is little" Uifetent from: <elinquithing vi 9 and that the almond may be expreſſed 
by the term watcher; 1e 16 ND: and this; in a guratiue deſcription,” i is no 
niore than an uſühl licente of 44 make no apology for adding the-following :— 
<c--Barzillai Was a Very aged man Fourkcore years old.. . And Baraillai ſaid unto the 
king, 'Howong ma N ve? Cn! aiſcerh between good and evil? an tliy ſervant 
tüſte What Leaf, or whet 1 drink? Can I bear any more the voice of ſingiug· men and 
ſinging women 7 22; Bet thy ſervunt return, to die in my own city, and yo buried in 


the: Lab goon e of my mother,” 2 Sam, xix. 35. (11 2144 10 it gaht ag #9 
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But there i is gn 1 A 47 aimcat, application bf the locuſt, as an 

2 i, the e Nets Ae 15 ix. Fe has generally 

en thought „ an 8 m elperate : 5 

« And 5 came out o ie Toke, loc 1 — the earth ; and unto them was 

given power, as the ſcorpions of the earth have Power... and their torment was be 
I 


15 by 


SB 7 py 
. 


© oe” 


reſpondencies. Þ'believe/-every/reader will with, with me, 


reren 79 
the torment of a ſcorpion when hẽ ſtrĩketh a man. And the ſhapes of the locuſts were like 


unto (1) horſes prepared uito battle ; and on their heads were, as it were (2) crowns 


— 


hair of women; and their teeth were (5) as the teeth of lions; and they 


like gold; and their faces were (3) as. the faces of men; and they had hair (4) a8-the 
ates as it were (b) breaſt«plates-of iron; and the ſound of their wings. was as, the 


| — of (7) chariots, of many horſes, n ; and they had (8) tails like unto 


#1.and (9) they had a king over them.“ 
5 paſiage from 
ajra.| Baſſerab] 


ſcorpions ; and there were ſtings: in their 
To explain} in part,” this repreſentation, I tranſlate, the followin 
Nitsunr, Deſerip. Arab. page 153 An Arab of the Deſert near 


informed me of-a ſingular compariſon; of the locuſt with/ other animals. The terrible 


locuſt of-chap*ix." of the {ps 


| alyp/e; not then occurring to me, I regarded this 6x (ok 
riſon as a jeff of the Bedoum̃ [ Arab] and I paid no attention to ĩt, till it was repeated b 


7 


another from Pagdad, It was thus He compared the head of the locuſt to that of the 


horſe (1, 67; its breaſt to that of the-lion-(s) its feet to thoſe of the camel ; its. body 
to that of the ſerpent ;\ its tail to that of the feorpion{8) z its horns C antenne] if I miſtake 
not, to the locks of hair ot a virgin (; and; ſo of other parts.“ Kun e IPD 


have numbered theſe fentences; that the ene may more readily perceive their cor- 
that M. Nix BURR had 


. ; he, might then have 
ens more natural to compare, in 


fortunately been aware of the ſimilarity of theſe 
illuſtrated, perhaps, every word of thispeſſage. It 


No. 5, their teeth to thoſe of lions; than their breaſts to thoſe of lions; but this is 


more eſpecially proper to the apocalyptic writer's purpoſe, as he already bad informed 
us of their reſemblance ti horſes-preppredi for battſe. As the illuſtration, of this 
idea will explain: No. 15 ur 6, Tü ſhall , cenſicler this more particularly, by enquiring 
what was the armour, &c. of horſes prepared for battle, in the Eaſt : t:: 

„The Mamalukes wearing their beans Jong and rough, with graue and ſterne coun- 
tenance, We, een eir ügbts and battels, 
that after they had giuen the firſt; charge with their launces, they would by and by 
with wonderfull aQtiuitie vſe their bows and arręws, caſting their targuets behind them; 
and forthwith the horſmans mace, or ed ſeimitar, as the manner of the battell or 
place required. Their horſes were frong and couragious, in making and ſeiftneſſe much like 
onto the Spaniſh Tennets:;- «0d; that which! is of many hardiy beleeued, ſ% docible, that at 
.certaine ſignes or ſpeeches. of the rider, they, would, with-their teeth reach bim vp from the 
ground a launce; an arrow, or ſuch like thing; aud an they had known: the enemie, run vpon 
bim with open mouth, and laſb at him with: their haeles,. and bad þy nature. and. cuſtom learned, 
nit i0 be afraid of any thing. Theſe couragious horſes were commonly furniſhed with 
filuer bridles, guiit trappings, rich ſaddles," their, necks, and breſts. as med with plates of yron : the 
horſeman himſelfe was commonly content with a coat of maile. or à breſt-plate of yron. 
The chiefe and wealthieſt of them vſed headpieces,z the reſt a Innen 828 of the 
head, curiouſly folded into manie wreathes, wherewith they thought themſelues ſafe 
ynough againſt any handie ſtrokes: the common ſouldiers vſed thrumb'd-caps,. but ſo 
thicke that no ſword could pierce them. .. . . The Mamalukes fought with ſuch furie, 


that hauing made great ſlaughter of the Aſian horſemen, they brake in amongſt them, 


as if it had been a raging floud, bearing all down before them.” KnxoLLzs's HisTory 
or Thr TuakUTORE DS . NAH 4 

| remark upon this, that if theſe horſes had © filuer bridles, and guilt trappings,” &c. 
they were not unlikely to have ornaments, as it were; like;crowns of gold (a): we find 
they had really breaſt-plates of ©.yron;”. and. by. their La 85 on the enemy, and the 


uſe they made of their mouths, the compariſon of them to locuſts, &c. ſeems very 
applicable, —Without entering into the queſtion, What theſe locuſts rene, 110 


— —— 6àäü7— CON 0 AION 


ö 15 y their owne wants; and the perſuaſion _ _y is (or as ſome call: bim, 


the Archipelago, and ending vpon the Orie Ocean, and runn 


from Dr. Saw; and repreſents the common Barbary 


ee not, Ihe groutntlg ke anc xtreme renter cy 


| Wal the following authorities may ſupport the aſſertion: 


Bo NAG MPA 
Wall preſent 46 ME reader, the followin "x extrafts from Kno1uss,) p. 5, in which, 
thoſe who think that the Tartar; or the 'Turkifh Nation, is meant 7 _ locuſts, will 
not il — diſcover _ points of reſemblance. 

bout this time {5 Het in the ſpace of a few yeares ſuch watetions.as Bad e 
vofots of Torig beene ſeene, chanced in diuers great Monarchies and States) that the 
Turtarz, or aber Tattars, inhabiting. the large, cold, and bare countries in the 
Notth ſide of Aſia (of all others a moſt barbarous, fierce, and needie Nation) ſtirred 


digi) 2 helden among them for a great 175 — Leader, and 
Hohoured by che name of Viu-Chan, that i . . eden Ko 

called the Seat Cham) oc king to gether in e like the ſund of the ſea, and conqi 
firſt their poore neighbours, of 06h condition and qualitie like ae maar and eafie-e 
to be Ee with them to ſeeke their better fortune, like ſcwarmat "ef Graſboppers 
but fo denon the wf lu, puſſed the high Mountaine 93 the Mountaine 


Taurus, of all the Modi hes in the world the eſt; which e as vnto 


great and famous kingdomes, — Aſia into two parts: quer which rea Moun- 
taine; om of the moſt 'aſſijred bounders * — that — ſo man of yeares 
ſhut vp this rough and ſuuage n ang without ö and comming 
downe as it wer into another full of is ; 7 — pleaſant delights-as neuer 


were to them before ſeene, bare downe all berore: them as 1 85 went, Nerv a 
wow able to fand in their w 


It is remarkable, that | AIP ſuys / Prov. XXX. 27 _ The: locuſts have 10 king 
but the locuſts of the Apocalypſe have's king, and a dreadful kibg too 3 tddiim,— 


the deſtroyer. 
We may remark, that Nrzzvan's lde (notades: more ph of ithis inſeQ, 


than thiit of the apocalypſe does, ſo that if the author of that book has not farther 


amplified his deſcription, it was not for want of materials: 5 this; like the 
former emblematic uſage of the locuſt, ſeems to he familiar in the [Eaſt (avi was 
repeared to M. Niitsvin) coriſequently, though Res e N was 10 
in the time and place of the writer. tin 
It remains, now, in regard of this plate, only to Fay; that & the e upper figure in copies is copied 


from nature; being one of man adn . groom a (in * — year, 
think, 1 „ or theteabouts) ; it was preſ in ſpirits wy Dr. Conz ogy whom 


recei | 
5 ſufficiently to reſemble that ieh w | 


1 


In both theſe figures; the bredf-plate a 
worn by Borde Pre prepares ted to battle,“ in the days of 'croiſades and chivalry; and the 
ae in that of Br. Si Aw, are yet more eſpethatty reſembling to thoſe uſed about 
that period. Tue general likeneſs of the head of the locuſt to that of the —_— 
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No. XLV. HEIR APPARENT 7 10 THE THRONE: * 


„Ar Fragment No. II, 1 have ſtated; other renſous tir bent thee 


Hesi, that it is cuſtomary br the eldeſt ſon born e the father's - 
aſi the throne, to ſucceed him ds king: as this . new wh forme readers, 1 
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« The word Sultan is a title given to the Ottoman Princes, born while their fathers 
were in poſſeſſion of the tb, und to thoſe of the Gi n:family. 

cc Tic epithet Sultan —— is beſtowed on Sins — 222.5 the right ion; 

and this, by de Turkich law) — — — — 

refed, es Jes eig beet ; thas be maſt be ders while is bis father poſſeſs abe 

xy and 40 ke: alſo. ſtates the 


throne,” Bae. bu Tor TY vol. i. p. 65.) 

To theſe Principles, we find" an rn prince appes 
reaſons on Which they” 0 founded,” it hag" not be ami 0 introduce his diſcourſe 
on this ſubject: 

« Zemes' failing to Rhiales, ws there honorab! recelued of the Great Maſter, 
and all the reſt of the Knights wy the Order t to whom in their publicke aſſembiie 
three daies after, hee openly declared the cauſes bf the diſvord betwixt his brother 
and him: alledging for the cdlor e his rebelllon, bat although Baia, were bi elder 
— _ that' be was born bit father — — ehate, vnder and 
2 — , no king robert — 

as ee , fo not ru laut fortane (as 
—. e . e ee 
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Mo, *I VI. or vromous —— or /M 


3 eee oft 


THAT the zevunmalation'of com intereſt is really 0 Mp! bie, ſuppoſe 
will be readily granted; by ult who have ever” conſidered; und til more by thoſe who 
have felt, the fubje&; for this reaſon, it is forbidden by our laws; ad, 2 is only 
uſed as à method of valuation en particular ewa net. 


Ido not rec6lleQ; that we hiye any mention of this enen of con #intereft in 
the Bible; though hte ore are uſed there, both ſignifying fury! the feſt ir N 
TrReBIT) import 2 len os An, —— is 4707 Nesnec) or | 

This word is common the biti ich at firſt 


late to comprnd invere ; by ths! —. Se tl 

to felate te ' 3 var as the ence ſeems 

und affimilated/to' a of our own, 1 fubmit as « 

query, whether a lower rate of ſimple intereſt may not be meant by the firſt word, 

and a more extravagant rate of ſimple intereſt; by the latter word? That the rate even 

of ſimple intereſt ety bo be d 8 to geſerve the appellation ing, let 
wet © 


the folowing 
* Nothing is Hue deſtructive . — than the Pameful and e. uvsun v dun- 
in «that county: When the ants are in want of _— purchaſe grain, 
— e, TE d none but Dy an mortgaging the whole or ory of ar furs crop, ge 
under its The danger of letting money 1 7 eloſes the hands of all by whom 
it is — and if it is parted with, it muſt be from the hope of a rapid and exor- 
bitant ; the moſt te intereſt is twelve cent —the uſual rate is Twinry, 
and it 5 riſes as high even to Tu R TY.“ Votwzy's TRAAvzLs, vol. ii. * 


1 8 re of intereſt well deferves the epithet b whether or not 
i Scripture Net tk waged of compound intereſt.” 


little eſſect; neverthe 2 tue venom ſoon — And at fen 
This has ufüuy deen thou 
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No. XLVIIL OF EATING! BLOOD: % AY AE nyt; 
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NO Nu of late years, made more noiſe. in the inquiſitive. world, (han the ho. 


count given by Mr. Bxvar relating to the eating of — and many were the ill 
adviſed . and additions to which they gave occaſtion. it wu not x 
Aittle owing to theſe comments (as I bellevo) that the hve er gra ger jon of: Mr. B's work 
was ſu long delayed: Mr. B. not chooſing to expoſe: himſelf to thoſe cavils and re- 


'h 
marks, to which every work that conſiderably attracts public notice is dl 


remiti by -reporters, from what he himſelf relates It; Fam is an aſt of err 
memory; ng. Woll as explanatory of a ſtrikiy 


wh It ie well Known that the Moſaic law for 
ars to be conſiderably prior to the Moſaie law, and to be 


prohibition 
Plc in a be gen renovated mankind: _ ix. 4, „The life; 5.6; the blood 
you ee Tbis was renewed. in the moſt poſitive terms, Lait. xvii. 


= and — in verſes 12, and 1g, where the Aranger alſo is included in the 
23 under the moſt rigorous 13 Now, it is Amed, -unleſs. this cuſtom 


ad been known to Moſes, or practiſe is time, wherefore inſert this regulation? 


wherefore forbid what was never practiſed? That this is now actually (ordinarily). 
praftiſed in Abyſſinia, we have the teffimony of Mr. Haven; and MruHoposs, in his 


« Travels in India,” relates, that he was preſent at a /acrjfice among the mountaineers 


of Indpſtan, where thoſe. aſſembled at their annual ceremony, | after the head of the'ox 
fleſh, and the blodd 


wa ſeparated by the chief, with a ſabre, ate, the ſtill- bleeding 
which remained in it. It appeers, alſo, that there are nations in Afriea? whaſe ſlight 


manner of roaſting their 


perſonal to ourſelves, e, it might he ſaid 4hat we eat ſundxy kinds of, fiſh, 
on. ſnails, and at thoſe 1 


as oyſters; dc, raw While yet we are ſurpriſed at thoſe who feed 
who. feaſt on locuſts, —So; lifferent ne: the manners. of mankind ! and ſo 7 
their a pprehenſions of the-cuſtoms of others. For the reſt; let. us hear wes 
ot long after our loſing fight of the ruins of this ancient 4 4 — 
1 three trayelſers, driving a cow before: them ; they had, ins u 
their ſhoulders, and lances-and mields in their bands; in other IG 
clothed they, appeared; to be ſoldiers.” The cow did not. ſeem to be fajted-for-killi 
and it occurred to us all that it had been ſolen.. This, however, was not our buſi 


nor vas ſuch an occurrence at all remarkable in A, poke long e fair 


We ſaw that our attendants attached themſelves, in a particular. manner, to 
ſoldiers that were driving the cow, and held a ſhort converſation with them, Soon 


after, we arrived at the hithermoſt bank of the river, where I. R we were to 
322 


pitch our tent; the drivers ſuddenly tript up the cow, and Gaye k 
- rude fall upon the ground, which was but the beginning r —— 
them ſat acroſs her neck, holding down her head by the Hams, the other e 5 
halter about her fore feet, while the third, who bad a knife in his hand, to my 
prone fo n in place of taking her by the throat, got aſtride ee her belly 
egs, and gave her a very dee wound in the upper part of the * 


as 2 e time I had ſeen them throw the beaſt upon the d, 1 
thinking that when three people were killing a cow, they muſt have agreed to fel part 
of her to us; and I was muc wy ey upon hearing the Abyſſinians ſay, that. we 
were to paſs the river to the other ſide, and not encamp where I intended. Upon my 
propoſing they ſhould bargain for part of the cow, my men anſwered, what 


hae ſelected from Mr. B. that particular incident which was related ſo very diffe- 


2 5 writ. 5 NM n 
eating 20 lood g and, indeed, the 
of the 


is little different from; eating it mw; and if it ere not 


ais, 4 itt 7 . 
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already learned in converſation that they were not then to kill her, that ſhe was 
* not elm their's, and they could not ſell Fer. This awakened my curioſity; I let 
my people go forward; — ſtald myſelf, till 1 ſaw, with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, two 

phony thic er and 1 than our ordinary beef-ſteaks, cut out of the higher part of 
the buttock of the beaſt; how it was done, I cannot ſitively ſay, — judging 


the cow was to be killed from the moment I ſaw the knife 5 I was not anx —— | 


to view that cataſtrophe, which was pry means an object of curioſity ; whatever way 
it was done, it ſure i nene the two pieces were (pread pon the. outſide 
of one of their ſhields, ess. 


« Oneof them ſtill continued holding the head, while the other two were buſied.in 
curing the wound Thie, too, was done not in an ordinary — the ſkin, which 
had covered the fleſh that Was taken away, —— entire, and fla Ne over the wound, 


and was faſtened to the correſponding part by two or more ſkewers, or pins, 
whether they had put any thin — the ſkin, between that — the wounded 


I know not; but, at the river ſide where they Ares . had repared a aug ap * 
animal to ri | 
mee 


clay, with which they covered the wound; they 
drove it on before them, to furniſh/ them ae =". 'Q fuller — — they ſhould: 


their companions: in the evening. Bauen a Travis: vol. iii. 1 44% 54 
In various parts of his Travels, Mr. R. aſſerts the eating of Aeſh raw, the animal 


being killed on the outſide of the door, far the entegtainment of the company: within. 


This raw fleſh, he ſays; ey e ind? he mentions it as given even to nes by 
their friends, and explains « diſorder which it produces. He ſays, he ate of it hitnſel 

and (to notice the f ouſtom) on this he lived a long time together in fact, 
the ſoldiery ſcatte has, or enn have, any other food. Theſe hints are introductory to 


his remarks: en. tha bike of Saul (x Sa, xiv. ey yoga 1 ſhall conahude. this 


yr © 2%: [3114 11 910 18 1 e 33883: ieee ÞÞ: 
We. have an inſtance, in-the life of Saul, that Grows: the propenbity: of the. Iſraelites | 


to this crime Saul army;after a —— . . is, fell Voraciouſly upon the cattle 


they had taken, and — them upon to out off their fleſh, and eat. them 
raw; ſo that the army vuns deſiled by — — or lixing animals. To preyent this, 
Saul cauſed roll (to he rolled) — — ſtone, and ordered thoſe that. 2 their 
oxen, to cut their throats) upon that ſtone. This was the onl —2 N of killing 
animals for food 3 the tying of the on and throwing/it; upon und; was not per- 
mitted as equivalent "The Iſraelites did, Schah, in that batons as * Abyſlinians 

at this day: they out a part of its thraat, ſo that blood might be ſeen on ihe ground, 


but nothing mortal to the animal followed from that wound · But, after laying his head 
his throat, the blood fell from on high, or was poured 


upon a large ſtone, and cu 
on the ground like water, and ſuſhcient evidence;appeared-that the creature was dead, 
before 1t was attempted to eat it. We have ſeen that the Abyſſinians came from 
Paleſtine, a very fe years after this; and we are not to doubt, that they then carried 
with them this, with many other Jewiſh cuſtoms, which they ney. Mans to, this 


day.“ enn wy ii. page a9. 7 a ene ale | 112. 60 
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'w1 were in&fined to * the dteuptagez derived from the later bin — 


pany this Work, T think, need hardly deſire nh more deciſive in ance, than the very, 
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fimple one which forms the ſubject of the preſent article. I might aſk, what farmer in 
England underſtands thoſe expreſſions in Scripture which refer to the operation of threſh: 
ing? poten underſtands, for inſtance, the paſſage, Amos, ii 13, „ Beholdz 
Jam preſſed under you, as a cart ir preſtd that is full of ſheaves hen our tranſ. 
latars have put in the margin, the abſolutely contradictory rendering, I will preſs 
your place. as a dart full of ſheaves proſeth:?” in one rendering, it is the cart which is 
preſſed; in the other rendering, the cart is that which preſſeth the place where it 
paſſeth-; and this, as being intelligible to Engliſh readers, our tranſlators have ad- 
mitted into the text, and put the truer verſion in the mar ginn. 
80, Iſaiah, xli. 15, „ Behold, I will make thee a new ſharp threſhing inſtrument, 
having teeth; thou ſhalt'threſh the mountains, and beat them ſmall; and ſhalt make 
the kills as chaff; thou ſhalt fan them, and the wind ſhall carry them away, and the 
whirlwind ſhall ſcatter them. Every idea here, every ſentence, was (and is) familiar 
to an Eaſtern farmer; but what can an Engliſhman underſtand, 74 # @& new _ 
threſhing inſtrument, having taub #'' He who naturally thinks of the flail; as his 'threſh} 
| „ qu ny aps 50 may well be permitted to wonder in what part of this inftrument; its 
ted can be placed? and how it was to be uſed, when increaſed by this addition? 


We have, alſo, «-paſſage, Iſaiah; xxV. 20, which has little, if any, leſa contras 
diction between the marginal reading and the text, than that of Amos; — 

« Moab ſhall” be trodden down under bim, even us ſtraw-is trodden down fo the 
dunghill:“ — The margin reads, Moab ſhall be rbriſbed, us ſtraw id threfbed n Mad 
menah.“ Now, to tread ſtraw for the dunghill, is, I apprehend; an. dation 
entirely unknown in our rural economy; but, our. tranſlators were aware, that to 


allude to the threſhing of ſtraw in Madmenah, was te detude the ruſtio by u ſeem 
ranſint lon, of ne information to him; they, therefore, preferred that w thou 
it have no foundation, in fact, yet /eems leſs uncouth to Rugliſh ears. Tranſlators; 
general, have referred the paſſage to threſtiing, us appears by conſulting them i Co- 
VBRDALES hag—" threſhed upon 222 Doway tranflation-<""" broken 
with the waln;“ and Biſhop LowT threſhed under the wheels of the car“ euch 
* right, and ſomething wrong but Biſhop Low rn the neareſt to gecuracy. 
Very little indeed, of the real import, be ba, or the yalue of the e 
of Orhan to King David (1 Chron, xxl. 2g) can be underſtood in this! country1 U 
give the 1hre/bing inſtruments for wood“ ke, to burn the ſacrifice/of the onen bee; 
Jow many flails muſt Ornan have to be competent to this 27 Id 
nothing better be obtained, _— from the adjacent city, but mu the flails of 
Ornan be conſumed for this ſervice Purely Ornan did not hold ſuch a: q of 
land, as required ſo great u number of for the purpoſe' of ny — pr 
of it, that they might ſerve to conſume the ſacrifice! of two oxon t But wh hae 
we not fappoſe, that this offer was made for inſtant - uſe, Ornan hereby /hoping that 
not another perſon ſhauld ſuffer by the peſtitence? 'canfidered, it acquires 
additional n as we ſhall hereafter ſee it had no trifling valve. 
On the ſame principle, when the prophet is ſpeaking of — practice of 
rural economy in Judea, and as exemplifying the {kill imparted by Heaven to the 
ſons of men, he ſays, His God doth inſtruct him to diſcretion, and doth teach 
him: for the fitches are not threſhed with a threſhing inftrument ; either it @ cart 
wheel turned abeut upon the cummin: but the fitches are beaten out with a ſtaff, and 
the cummin with a rod. Bread-corn is bruiſed, becauſe he will not be ever threſhin 
it, wor break it with the wheel of bis cart, nor. bruiſe it with his horſemen. This 
cometh from the Lord of. Hoſts, who is wonderful in counſel, and excellent in work; 
ing.” Surely | exclaims the honeſt Britiſh reader, Who ever heard of ſuch doings? 
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To turn cart wheels upon bread corn! What a'waſte of that valuable and neceſſary 
article! What a ſhame were that ! e : | 3 
l ſuppoſe I need produce no more inſtances, in which the Agriculturiſt of England 
is likely to be entirely ignorant of the import of thoſe expreſſions, which deſcribe the 
inſtruments of his profeſſion uſed in the Eaſt: taking the above, therefore, as ſufficient, 
| proceed to relate the proceſs, &c. of threſhing, as given us by thoſe who have 
made their obſervations on the ſpot. e I 
« The ſecond remark is concerning the manner they threſh, or rather tread, rice in 
Egypt, by means of a ſledge drawn by two oxen ; and in which the man who drives 
them, is on his knees, whilſt another man has the care of 2 Logo the ſtraw, and 
of ſeparating it from the grain, that remains underneath. ' In r to tread the rice, 
they lay it on the ground in a ring, fo as to leave a little void circle in the middle.” 
NorDEn's Travels in EGYPT AND NuBta, page 80. DOE 
In threſhing their corn, the Arabians lay the ſheaves down in a certain order, 
and then lead over them, two oxen, dragging a large ſtone. This mode of ſeparating 
the ears from the ſtraw, is not unlike that of Egypt.” Nizzunr's Taavaris, p. 299. 
« They uſe oxen, as the ancients did, to beat out their corn, by trampling upon 
the ſheaves, and dragging after them a clumſy machine, This machine is not, as in 
Arabia, a ſtone cylinder ; nor a plank with ſharp ſtones, as in Syria z but a fort of 
ſledge, conſiſting of three rollers, fitted with irons, which turn upon axles. A farmer 
chooſes out a level ſpot in his fields, and has his corn carried thither in ſheaves, upon 
aſſes, or dromedaries. 'Two oxen are then yoked in a rele] a driver gets upon it 


1 — 


and drives them backwards and forwards [rather in a circle ] upon the ſheaves, a 
freſh oxen ſucceed in the yoke, from time to time. By this operation, the chaff is 
very much cut down: the whole is then winnowed, and the pure grain thus ſeparated. 
This mode of threſhing out the corn, is tedious ahd inconvenient it deſtroys the 
chaff, and injures the 2 of the grain.” Nizpunn's TAAVILa, vol. i, page 89. 
« This machine [ſays Nlebuhr)] is called, Nawidy, It has three rollers, which 
turn on their axles; and each of them is furniſhed with ſome irons, round and flat. 
At the beginning of June, Mr. Fonſal and I ſeveral times ſaw, in the enyirons of 
10 7 how corn was threſhed in Egypt. Every peaſant choſe for himſelf, in the open 
field, « ſmooth plat of ground, from ge ta 100 paces in circumference, Hither was 
brought, on camels or aſſes, the corn in ſheaves, of which was formed a ring of ſix 
or eight feet wide, and two high. Two oxen were made. to draw over it again and 
again the edge (traineau) above-mentioned ; and this was done with the greateſt 
convenience to the driver ; for he was ſeated in a chair fixed on the ſledge.—Two ſuch 
parcels or Jayers of corn are threſhed out in a day, and they move each of them as 
many as eight times, with a wooden fork of five prongs, which they call Medare. 
Afterwards they throw the ſtraw into the middle of the ring, where it forms a heap, 
which grows bigger and bigger. When the firſt layer is threſhed, they replace the 
ſtraw in the ring, and threſh it as before. Thus the ſtraw becomes every time ſmaller, 
till at laſt it reſembles chopt ſtraw, After this, with the fork juſt deſcribed, they caſt 
the whole ſome yards from thence, and againf tbe wind; which driving back the ſtraw, 
the corn and the ears not threſhed out, fall apart from it, and make another heap. 
A man colle&s the clods of dirt and other impurities, to which any corn. adheres, and 
throws them into a fieye. They afterwards place in a nn, ay + heaps, in which a 
good many entire ears are ſtill found, and drive over them, for four or five hours to- 
gether, a dozen couple of oxen (une douzaine de couples de bœufse) joined two and 
two, till by abſolute trampling they have ſeparated the grains, which they throw into 
the air with, a ſhovel ( Ludb) to cleanſe them.” | 5 
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Dr. Russ z 1 tells us e KAlepp.) that near Aleppo, in Syria, the com 

is „ diflodged from its huſks by a machine like a ſledge, which runs upon two or three 
rollers, drawn'by horſes, cows, or aſſes. In theſe rollers are fixed two iron wheels,"Wetched 0 
like'the teeth of '@ ſaw, and pretty ſharp 3 at once cutting the ſtraw, and ſeparating'the 

ain.“ . Ty : | POV 0:10 em 

Hon has deſcribed the method of tbreſbing corn by the feet of auen, as praftiſed in 

his time and country, IL IAD, xx. line 495, &c. The paſſage is thus tranſlated, but not 

with extreme accuracy, by Po: ah 09 Tron eee ry 


„ As with autumnal harveſts cover'd o'er, 

And thick beſtrown, lies Ceres ſacred floor, - = 
When round and round, with never-weary'd pain n 
The trampling ſteers beat out th' unnumber'd grain.” 


The ancient Arabs, Syrians, Egyptians, and Remans, threſbed their corn, in the ſame KM 
manner, by the feet of cattle ; as may be ſeen in Boca anr, vol. ii. p. 302, & 5405 IC 7 
Moors and Arabs,” ſays Dr. Saw, “ continue to /read out their corn after the primitive 
cuſtom of the Eaſt. Inſtead of beeves, they frequently make uſe of mules and horſes, 

by tying in the like manner, by the neck, three or four of them together, and whipping 
them afterwards round about the nedders (as they call the bre/bing-foors, the Lybice 
Ares of Horace) where the ſheaves lie open and expanded, in the ſame manner as they 
are placed and prepared, with us, for threſhing, This, indeed, is a much quicker 
way than our's, but leſs cleanly: for, as it is performed in the open air (Hol, xiii, 3) 
upon any round level plat of ground, dawbed over with cows' dung, to prevent, as 
much as poſſible, the earth, ſand, or gravel, from riſing ; a great quantity of them all, 
notwithſtanding this precaution, muſt unavoidably be taken up with the grain; at be 
ſame time the Faw, which is their only fodder, is hereby ſhattered to pieces :. A circum - 


0s 


ee e e EEE ene 


— — 


eum 
ſtance very pertinently alluded to, 2 Kings, xiii. 7, where the king of Syria is faid to 
baue made the Iſraelites like the duſt, by threſhing. Snaw's TaAvzls, page 138, 139, 
2d edition; p. 221, folio. | gy EA db ia Ck CNT 
To proceed now to the information furniſhed by our 5585 we ſhall firſt notice the 
PLACE where this operation is performing; i. e. the Threſhing-floor ; which appears to 
be a level ſmooth area, incloſed by mal back walls, but having a N. opening for 
entrance, and having alſo, on one ſide of it, the barn, or garner, whoſe door appear: 
in the plate.—This area may be ſuppoſed to be prepared according to the account of 
Dr. Saw; or to be itſelf ſufficiently ſmooth, hard, and bud, to be fit for uling,, 
without that preparation. | | JJ ̃ ̃ iJnʃCͤ 
At the lower corners of the plate, are the figures marked A and B, which repreſent 
the wain, car, cart, drag, or threſhing inſtrument, which different tranſlators have 
thus variouſly denominated. £ 5 1 FÜ˙GG Co gd 
Fig. A is, in reality, a plan of this inſtrument ; but, for convenience of the plate, 
(a liberty hardly requiring an apology) it is ſuppoſed to be ſet upright, on one of its ſides, 
t appears to conſiſt of—a ſtrong ſquare frame, well ſecured with iron pins, 8c..to 
| keep it tight and ſteady: within this are three rollers, whoſe pins, at each end, are 
inſerted into the frame, and paſs through it; on each of theſe roflers are iron circular | 
cutters, having ſharp edges, whoſe track is between that of the other cutters which 
compoſe the inſtrument. —N.B. It is theſe cutters which are furniſhed with teeth, as 
noticed by Dr. Ruffell above; alſo Iſaiah, xli. 15. een 
Fig. B is an elevation, or ſide-view, of the ſame inſtrument ; by which is ſeen, that 
the external ſquare frame turns wpward in front, for the 77 1 of more ſmoothly 
paſſing over the ſtraw, &. before it. The pins, which mark the inſertions of 1 
a 7.00 
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rollers, ara alſo ſeen; and from this frame riſes-a ſeat; or kind of chair, for the eon - 
venience-of the driver, who is to fit upon it. N | 

Appended to fig. A is the oke, C, which is united to the main body of the inſtrument, 
by rings, and a hook, which allow of free motion, &c. while, at the other end, where 
it is borne by the oxen, it is alſo capable of a conſiderable freedom of motion. 
Theſo two ſubjeRts; are taken from/N1zauun's Voyage in Arabia: and it will be 

obſerved that they differ, though but Nightly, from that which is ſhown, in real ope- 
ration, in the principal ſubjeQ of the plate; which is taken from Nox van's Travels 
in Egypt, They both agree, however, as to the main —.— and forms of their 
conſtruction; for, whether the ſeat be ſolid, as that of Noa px, or has burs, as thut 
of NI IBU — whether the back rails of it turn forward, as that of NizBuns, or 
backward, as that of Nondzx, theſe variations may occur in different countries, or 
in different provinces of the ſame country, or may be adopted by different farmers even 
in the ſame. province, without impeaching the cortrectneſs of either delineation. 
The prince pal ſubje& of this plate ſhows the manner of: uſing this machine which 
has been amply explained by the extracts already given; and of which it need only 
be ſaid, that it offers, in a more lively manner, to the eye, what it propoſes to ſhow, 
than it, is poſlible for the. beſt written accounts to deſeribe to the mere conception of 
the reader. wre wo ee 1 Ache eprelt 7 | | 
Beyond the circle of corn in ſheaves, à man is engaged in the occupation of 
winnowing a quantity of corn, which is already threſhed, by throwing it up againſt 
the wind, which blows away the chaff, but leaves the grains of corn ſeparated.— 
Obſerve the form of the Fax which this figure is 3 it appears to be a ſmall 
ſhovel, with a long handle; evidently unlike any kind of corn- fan, Ne e 
inſtrument, uſed. in England: and therefore this repreſentation of it is well adapted 
to correct what erroneous conceptions: of the inſtrument the reader might heretofore 
have entertained. n ee nk 00) ol. ieee Ae 

I think it cannot be much amiſs, juſt to notice the number of paſſages in Scripture 
which may be explained, or illuſtrated, by means of this ſingle plate. I preſume it 
will be neither expected, nor deſired, that the plates in general ſhould be ſo copiouſly 
treated on; becauſe, after having attentively conſidered them, the reader will doubt- 
leſs adapt the illuſtrations they afford to other ſubjects, or paſſages, than thoſe to which 
they may be immediately referred in theſe remarks: but, by way of ſpecimen of their 
great utility, I ſhall ſele& the preſent ſubje&:' Rr 11 Nen 0%, 

| By means of this repreſentation of a THRE$H1NG=-FLOOR, we ſee the nature of the 
lodging of Boaz, Kut, iii. 2; © He winnoweth barley to- night, in his threſhing-floor,” 

.. . where © he ate and drank (verſe 7) and his heart was merry; and where he 
went to lie down, at the end of the heap of corn” —either of that gathered into the 
adjoining garner; or, rather, as agreeable to Eaſtern manners, of that heap of corn, or 

ſtraw, of which N1zBuar ſpeaks; or of a heap of unthreſhed corn. In either caſe; 
the threſhing-floor afforded ſufficient and God g. in the ſine time of the year, 
and every way equal, and not unlike, to that which was uſual upon the houſe-tops, 
which was in the on air alſo. Get thee down to the floor,” ſays Naomi to Ruth, 
but diſcover not thyſelf to the man, till he ſhall have done eating and drinking.“ 

How Ruth might remain unnoticed, in a large yard, or area, filled with piled heaps 

of corn, may be eaſily conceived—even if the barn, &. in it, might not afford ſuffi- 
cient concealment from the obſervation of Boaz, The ſecurity, the privacy, &c. of 

the place, are clearly illuſtrated by our delineation.” | 
2 Chron. xviii. 9, And the king of Iſrael, and Jehoſbaphat, king of Judah, ſat 
each of them on his throne, clothed in their robes: they ſat in 4 void piace, at the 
| Fa entering 
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entering in of the gate of Samaria. This void place, ſays the margin, was a flow 
(geren). We perceive, by our plate, what a convenient place for ſuch an attendance, 
&c. was a large Eaſtern threfhing-floor ; and how well it ſuits, not merely to accom- 
ngs, and their courtiers, but alſo to ſeparate them from the | 
lace, or the groſs of the army, &c. I would not, by any means, be thought te blame 
our tranſlators, for uſing ſuch terms as were beſt ſuited to their readers, either here or 
_ elſewhere; for had they ſaid © threſhing-floor,” in many places, the idea of à bern, 

and its floor, would inſtantly have occurred to their readers—as here—with ity 
attendant difficulty, How could any barn be large enough to contain two Kings, 
their courtiers, prophets, officers, &c. whereas t is not only no difficulty in the 


original account, but there is every appearance of authenticity and verifimility, '- 
I think we may- obſerve that circumſtances very different from what are uſually 
| ſeen, appear, after due conſideration and infpeQion, in the hiſtory given us of Gideon, 
Judges, vi. 211“ Gideon threſhed wheat by the | wine-preſs, to hide it from the 
idianites.”— Now, if this was done in a place fo large, and-whoſe ſituation, &c, 
was well known, and, conſequently, expoſed to view, as our threſhing-floor is repre- 
ſented to be, how could he hide himſelf, his oxen, &c.? In anſwer, we ſhould note, 
that the original ſays, Gideon © hear,” as with a ftick; or ſtaff (a manner much nearer 
to the Engliſh mode of threſhing, than in other paſſages of Scripture, and the reſult 
of neceſſity, not of choice). © corn?! (a fmall nn doubtleſs) « in the wine-preſs,” 
where he might be private enough; the preſs being uſed only in the time of vintage, 
and at all other times offeri thing to the Midiamtes, worthy their rapacious infpec- 
tion. Thus concealed, while . in his drudgery, on his feanty pittance, the 
angel diſcovered him; and his difcourſe to him, freely taken, is, I conceive, to this 
effect: “ What a ſtrong arm you have! I wiſh thoſe powerful blows were equally | 
well laid on the Midianites: it is to you, robuſt and induſtrious hard-working men, 
the nation muſt owe its deliverance: &c. Go in this thy might: thou ſhalt ſave Ifrael.”" | 
—Later in the ſtory, Gideon ſays, Behold, I will put a fleece of wool he flor.” 
Our tranſlators might, without riſque, have ſaid tbreſbing- floor; fince that is the clear 
ſenſe of the word (Tu, 6exzn) here uſed, and ſince the circumſtences of the ſtory ckearly 
indicate a place expoſed to the open air. Obſerve, too, the power of the contradic- 
tory figns ; and how fit a place a threſhing-floor was, to determine the reality of that 
interference which Gideon requeſted. EO WEE eee e,, Tt 
So much for the information derived from the repreſentation of the I: 
1 paſs on to notice ſome particulars of the buſineſs done there. Of Threſhing, I 
V enough has been faid, to illuſtrate the paſſages of Scripture whieh allade to 
it; but we may turn to the paſſages that relate to Winnowing—as for inſtance, 
| Pſalm cxxxix. 2, Thou compaſſeſt my path.” Margin, Thou whmowef.” To 
what an accurate ſcrutiny this — — of the Pfalmift alludes, may now appear to 
the reader in its full force : . d. © Thou art as well acquainted with all my proceedings, 
as he who throws up the corn, and carefully inſpects it, to clear it from dirt, &c, 1s 
with the contents of the ſhovel with which he labours, and which it is his peculiar 
buſineſs to ſift and to ſeparate.” | | e eee e 
How expreſſive is that ge in Jeremiah, xv. 5: © I will fan them with a fan in 
the gates of the land: I wilt bereave them of children; I will deſtroy my people et 
that chap. li. 2: 1 will ſend unto Babylon—fanners, that ſhall fart her, and That 
empty her land! But more applicable ſtil}, to the buſineſs of the figure ſeen in the 
diſtant part of the threſhing-floor, in our print, is the paſſage, Matt. tit. 12: © His fan 
is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his floor, ind gather his wheat into the. 
garner ; but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” See alſo Luke; ut . 
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diamonds, cryſtal, &c. was @ BID AL equipage.. Now, 
ſented under Eaſtern metaphors, as a bride proceeding to her huſband, in, all pry AM 

75 to find the parts vf Ser 
ts) Aff mütated to the external parts of 


nable and even heavenly pomp, might we not 

perſon (i — e. of the dreſs which covers thoſe 

the city, her walls, her gates, &c. thoſe which firſt preſent chemfelves 0 Uh Vatiun : 

[This thought is not new: Alexander ordered cities to be'diftieveſled; "us mibiiriers, 
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ments, and the ornaments of their gates, &c. as widows are deprived of ſuch ornaments 
in tokens of their grief. ] May not this proceſſion, and bridal magnificence, ſome- 
what, at leaſt by compariſon, illuſtrate the paſſage in the Revelations, where the new 
' Jeruſalem is compared to a bride? I will ſhow thee the bride, the Lamb's wife 
having the glory of God—her light like to moſt precious 8 eryſta her 
gates, pearls—her wall, jaſper —the foundations, precious ſtones - the ts of the city 
pure gold, tranſparent as glaſs,” Sc. &. Rev, xxi. 9, &c. I ſay, if a city be compared 
to a bride, ſplendidly adorned, what better points of compariſon can be ſelefted? and 
what more correſpondent to Eaſtern ideas, than to compare her walls, c. to parts of 
the dreſs and perſonal ornaments of an Eaſtern bride? + {13% 4s. 

| This extract alſo illuſtrates the parable of the marriage of the king's ſon, Matt. xxii. 
1—14; for we find © they -_ preſents to above 20,000 perſons, beſides the charge 
of the banquetting- ſtuff. Now, as veſts and caftans are always among the preſents of 
the Eaſt, we need not wonder at the king's anger in the parable) who having directed 
a caftan to be given to every gueſt, found at his feaſt a perſon who. had refuſed to 
accept, and to wear, that gift —* As many as ye ſhall find, invite to the marriage. 
So the Turks — to 20,000 perſons. The carrying of lights, even though this pomp. 
was by open day-light, deſerves notice, as an apparent ſingularitr. 
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* THE Embaſſadors entred the Is gate of . e een ee 
the Great Turks palace. This gate is built f e ae, Od en | 
mardle in moſt ſumptuous maner, & of a ſtately . Re WATT TOLL e R 
hight, with certgin-words: of their lan in the 
front thereof engrauem & gilt in So 
Sk very faire garufhs, be on the left, duters 
mags ſerving for 
they came to the eꝝ conD! 
y come in ding, mag of mami 
a3 they were in at this ſecdd gate, f 
came into a very inna court, wa build. 
ings & galleries round about it, the kitchins ſtand- 
ing on the right hand, with other lod N ſuch 
as belonged to the court, and on the ent nd like- 
wiſe roomes deputed to like ſeruices. There are 
moreouer many halls and other roomes for reſort, 
where they fit in counſel, handling and executing © 
be publike affaires either of the court or of the 
empire, with other matters, where the Baſla's and 
other officers aſſemble t - Entring in at this 
ſecond gate, in one part of the court, which ſeem'd 
rather ſome large ſtreet, they ſaw the whole com-. 
panie of the Solaches ſet in a goodly ranke, which 
are archers keeping alwaies neere vnto the perſon *® 
of the great Turke, & ſeruing as his footmen when. 404 
he naeh: they vie high plumes of feathers, which -ocive 
are ſet bolt vpright over their forcheads. In an- 
ether place there ſtood the Capitzi in like array, 
with black ſtaues of Indian canes in their hands ; 'Y866ption dfthe-neoufſors, und dbeir company, Ne. 
they are the porters and warders of the gates of the Bee the hiſtory in the. Evangeliſts, eſpecially 
_ not much differing in their attire from the John, '.. 1 M15 
- lanizaries; who ſtoode in ranke likewiſe in another F 
| quarter. See 
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N "And beſide all thoſe, with many more dl 
that were out of order, as well of | the court as 9 | | FFF 
the common 1 ——— 8 CCC 
accompanied the Embaſſadors thither, wit e e ne Aer of eee 1 
great ones alſa of like degree, were marſhalled all 8 e Lr : af Sheba ? 
theig Jeneral.companies. And among the reſt, -. oO „ 
e Mutfaracha's, men of all nations and all rell en een 
gions (for their, valor the only freemen which lie 8 
at their owne libertie in the Turkiſh empire) ſtood [He Yer den inge 
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brave and goodly ſhew well worth the beholding. © vo rn on we th 
In briefe, whether they were to be conſidered all alt . 197 05907 7 Reno 
2 or in 13 well ſor 3 Ot Nor. 9 +5447 od of as 
they kept, as for their ſumptuous preſence, agr.. Los 14, 
pubs. e noiſe ar rumor; they oe A OE Rod WO 11,4, 
Waere and the relt of their followers thers profent, 11177. UT TER. 
eye-witneſſes both of their obedience, and of the CHE OE OY On gr Int GY EE 
great ſtate and royaltie of the Othoman court. 8 | 
aſſing through them, the Embaſſadors were led 
into the HALL where the Baſſa's & other great | © 
* men of the court were all readie to giue them ; 
entertainment: they of their traine being at the 
ſame time brought into a roome that ſtood apart 
vnder one of the aforeſaid lodgings all hung with 
'Turkie.carpets. Soone after (os their vſe and man- 
ner is) the = = _ dinner, _—_ 8 f | 
und with table cloathes of a great len 88 "nk 
— carpets, and afterwards — vpon | non 7 
a maruelous number of wooden ſpoons, with ſo nd pillars of marble.:- 
great ſtore of bread, as if they had bin to feed filver on a pavement 
300 perſons: then they ſet on meat in order, and black marble. 
which was ſerued in 42 great platters of earth, full veſſels of gold: the 
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(for ſtooles there 
were none) and fell to their victuall, and 
3 | out of great earthen diſhes, water prepared wi 
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Eee made a ſhort rgpaſt, they were | een en 


0. vp, dut certaine yong men, Wbom WIA I we 
they call Giamoglans, with | others that ſtood _ Rs non bc 
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a e greedie harpies rauened it downe by en enn 

in a moment. The Embaſſadors in the mean Tn eee 
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bertall of bit ſaid chamber flanding in counte + countenance was cheerful, and very amiable, but 


with the third gate aboue mentioned. The 
baſſadors entrin * were led ſingle, and one — 
another, to make their reverence vnto the Great .. 
Turke. And in the mean time certain of che 
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They that were fo ſet out, return again into the £165 18972 212 ob 29 nioqqe ed 
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words, as, That they were to | | | Wo 
preſently they were diſmiſſed. And ſo comming ee Coat wil eee 
out of the two inner gates, they mounted on N | | UH TDEDQ F535 rob hots 
horſeback, and returned to their lodging, being ee 7001 ee eee of MY 
accompanied by 8 NOLLES's ? cn 
HisToky or THE Turks, p. 833, 844.— This | e 
account is taken from the Itinerario di Marc An- | W 122% 300 Ki. Mt IO FE 
toni Pigafetta, cap. 5. who was in the train of the 4 
embaſſadors. 
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ſeparation; 5 — was the real fat᷑t 12 thi 
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1 ſus'was leck to the palace of OE Rs Mes all he chief prieſts and ſcribes 
elders” were alem Pier, and attother” le (fuppoſe followed. 
de feryants Kindled s fire in the midit f the Hall t· irtment 
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warb, in the TY Mark xiv. 65 (% 71 avay xatw} rather, = Cowen” ball,” 
i.e. in reſpe& to the buildings nearer the interior of the palace; as nr may well 
x tr EF its general import being below. If this be admitted, the ſtory becomes 
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This extract is taken As | Mr. Mavzice's « Hiſtory of Hindoſtan,” p. nad, and it 
accounts for ſeveral expreſſions uſed in Scripture: ſuch as cauſing children (very young, 


perhaps) to paſs through fire, as we ſeq. they arg carried; over the fire, by which means 
ay were not deſtroyed, or dat . being 2 Neve IT it might, 
and probably did, CAPPED. 
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trouble of ding her belt attire, and, with her wiſe ladies, ſtood ready at the 
balcony, only 4 on fuch tranſporting occaſions; to welcome, and to applaud, her heroic 
offspring. Thus red, the ſatire of the poeteſs appears extremely bitter. | 


No. LHE CARCASES DEVOURED BY DOGS. 
THE mention of Jezebel by Dr. Sn Aw, in the foregoing Fragment, naturally reminds 
us of the end of that unhappy woman, which — eto by L Elijah, 
1 Kings, xi. 23,ant npliſhed, — ix. 35: © The dogs ſhall eat Jezebel by 
the wall of Jezree]:... . And they went to bury her, but they found no more of her, 
than the ſkull, and the feet, and the''palms of her hands.” This, to an Engliſh ear, 
ſounds very ſurpriſing : that, during the time of a * e ſo many dogs ſſiould be 
thus at hand, ready to devour, and ſhould ſo ſpeedily diſpatch this buſineſs, in the very 
midſt of the royal city, cloſe under the royal gateway, and where a conſiderable train 
of people had ſo lately paſſed, and, no doubt, others were continually paſſing: I ſay, 
this, to an reader, appears extremely unaccountable ; but, as we find it well 
accounted for by Mr. Bzucs, I ſhall lay extracts from him before the reader; and, 
when the different manners and ideas of countries are conſidered, this will not appear 
ſo extraordinary as it has hitherto done to readers in gener. 
« he bodies: of thoſe killed by the ſword were beum²m te pieces, and ſcattered about the 
Artes, being dene buerial. I was miſerable; and almoſt driven to deſpair, at ſcing my' 
bun'ing-dogs, twice let looſe by the careleſſneſs of my ſervants, A inging into tht court-yard 
the heads am arms of An,, men, and which I could no way prevent, but by the 
deſtruction of the dogs themſelves: the quantity of carrion, and the ſtench of it, 
brought down the hymnas in hundreds from the neigtibouring mountains; and; as few” 
people in Gondaꝝ go out aſter it is dark, they enjoyed the ſtreets to themſtlves and 
ſeemed ea to diſpute the poſſeſſiom of the city with the inhabitants. Qn, when” T 
went home late ſrom the palace; ancꝭ it was this time the king choſe chiefly for converſation, 
though: I had but . puſs the: corner ibet mutet. plact BEFORE THE PALACE, had lanterns 
with me, and was ſurrounded i with armed men, I heard them grunting by 'twos: and 
threes, ſo near me as to he afraid they would take ſome: opportunity ot ſeizingꝭ me by 
the leg. A piſtol would have frightened them, and made them ſpeedily run, and 1 
conſtantly carried two loaded at my girdle ; but the diſcharging a piſtol in the night 
would have alarmed every one that heard(itlin the town and it was not! now the time 
to add any thing to people's fears. I at laſt ſcarcely ever went out, and nothing occupied 
my thoughts. but how / to efoape from this: bloody country, by way of Sennaar; arid*how 
| could beſt exert: my power and influence over Vaſine at Ras el Feel to pave my way, 
by aſſiſting mei to the deſert; into thar n. „ 
The. King; mi me at the palace, and hearing 1 had not been at Ras Michael's, 
began to enquire who had: been witi me Ayto Confu ſoon found afine; who informed 
him of the whole matter. Upon this I was ſeit! for to the palace, where 1 found the 
king, without any body but menial ſervants. He immediately remarked, that I' looked 
very ill; which; indeed; I found to be the caſe, as I had ſcarcely ate or ſlept ſmce I faw 
him laſt, or even for ſome days before: He aſt ed me, in a condoling tone, what ailed- 
me? That, beſides looking ſick, I ſeemed as if ſomething had ruffled me, and put me 
out of humour. I told him, that what he obſèrved was true: that, coming acrofs the 


8 nar tet place; I had ſden Za Mariam, the Ras s — with three men bound, one of 
11 whom he fell: a-batkirg to pieces in my preſenee, an upon ſeeing me running acroſs 


þ- the place, ſtopping my noſe, he called me to ſtay till he ſhould come and diſpatch => 
, 2 . 0 er - 
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other two, for he wanted to ſpeak with me, as if he had been engaged about ordinary 
buſineſs; that the ſoldiers, in conſideration of his haſte, immediately fell upon the other 
two, whoſe cries were ſtill remaining in my ears; that the hyenas, àt night, would 
ſcarcely let me paſs in the ſtreets, when I returned from the palace; and the dogs fled into 
my houſe to eat pieces of human carcaſes at their leiſure. TRAVELS, vol. iv. page 81, &c. 
Without ſuppoſing that Jezreel was peſtered with hyznas, like Gondar, though ſuch 
might be the fact, I think we may now eaſily admit of a ſufficiency of dogs, accuſtomed 
to carnage; which had pulled the body of ' Jezebel to pieces ànd hadieithetidevoured it 
on the ſpot, or withdrawn with parts of it to their hiding-places./': But, perhaps; the 
mention of the head, hands, and feet; being left on the ſpot;:1s meant to; ſno that it had 
net been removed by the dogs, but was eaten where it fell (as thoſe parts ſadjoined the 
members moſt likely to be removed) ſo that the prophecy of Elijah was literally fulfilled, 
Ax the portion, of Jezreel, ſhall dogs eat Jezebel;”:/:;. 2) Þ fl ban 


» * oy 


This account illuſtrates alſo the readineſs of the dogs. to lick the blood of Ahab, 
t 


” + 4 


1 Kings, xxii. 38, in perfect conformity to which is the expreſſton of the prophet, 
eremiah xv. 3, I will appoint over them... he ſtoerd to flay; and the dogs tb tear, and 
he fowls of the heaven, and the beaſts of the earth the hyenas of Mr. Baues; per- 

haps) to. devour and. defiroy??! ro w5grjue nat Hart an ad nth vdluomot bojnnt >: 
Mr. Brxvce's account alſo explains the mode of execution adopted by the prophet 

Samuel, with regard to Agag, the king of the Amalekites: whom Samuel thus 

addreſſes— In like manner literally, in lite ' procedure as. il e. in the ſame identical 

mode of Denz thy ſword. has made women barren, ſo ſhall thy mother be 

rendered barren {childleſs] among women, 1 Sam. xy. 33. 3 
It theſe words do not —. that Agag had ripped up pregnant women, they at 

10 mins that he had bewed many priſoners to death for we ſind that“ Samuel 

cauſed Bag to be hewed in pieces before the face of the Lord ſ probably mot before the 
refidence of Saul, but before the tabernacle, &c.] in Gilgal,“ directing the very ſame 

mode of. puniſhment. (ſingular in Iſrael). to be uſed toward him, as he had formerly 
uſed toward others. Vide the article Aux Al RK, in Dior. ad in. 
The character of the prophet Samuel has been vilified for eruelty on account of this 
hiſtory, with how little reaſon let the reader now judge; and compare a ſimilar 
inſtance of retributive juſtice in the caſe of Adonibezek, Judges, i. 77777 
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ws, WHY 1 . | £554 4-007 OS o geit zn 0.4 
, The Orientals never call Jeruſalem by any other name, than Elkuds,: the Hor v. 
Sometimes, adding the epithet Euberif, the noble. This word, El- tudt, ſeems to me 
the etymological origin of all the Caſſigſes of antiquity, which, like Jeruſalem; were 
high places; and had temples and holy places erected on them.“ Volxx v, vol. ii. p. 305. 
think, in juſtice to the memory of the learned PRI DRAUx we ought to notice the 
foregoing extract, as it confirms his opinion, that the Cady/is of Herodotus, is the cit7 
of Jeruſalem. See Connect. vol. i. p. 57, where he traces the etymology of the word. 
But this extract is remarkable on another account :—for what reaſon di the Orientals 
_ call Jeruſalem, the 101. x, ſo early as the days of Herodotus, and why: continue that title 
while, it is under their ſuhjection, and in a low and diſtreſſed ſtate, unleſs ſame pecu- 
liar. holineſs had been generally attributed to it? It accounts alſo, for that remar ble 
choice of expreſſion, Matt, xxvii. 63, the ſaints aroſe—* and went into the holy 
city.” No doubt, this was Jeruſalem, but why not ſay diſtinctly Jeruſalem? So, Mat- 
thew, iv, 5, © taketh him into the xo V oir T.“ It does not appear, that either of the 


ther evangeliits have uſed thi lation of Jeruſalem, * 
other evangeliits have uſed this appellation 25 ru N Lv. 
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No. LV, roETICAL prontiner, iN DIALOGUE.” 


THE idea of dialogue 8 adopted. i in try, 28 hinted, Fragment, No. XVI. 
page 36, ſu geſts a remarkable variation 17 aſſage in Iſaiah, chap. vii. where 
kither that the ideas of the writer are a di confuſed; and contradictory —or that the 
paſſage is damaged. or that the idea of a anus " 277 HR 0g ſhould W 85 "rar 


S600. The Lord ſhall rb upon the, 
| And upon thy people, and upon * fuher's 8 
Day it te e rm wh ey he Eph enen bas. ret ft 
Ls the king of Aff ria... 3 } 1 an bat 
EYI.— Aud it ſhall come to paſs in that * 
This the Lord ſhall hiſs for the fly 1 that is in the en pert 475 the rivers mY Zap, 1 
for the bee that is in the land 14's 45 7 
4 tut he n . e N | 
1 2 ö 2 the le .., | 0 46 en 
eee e, is 
One toy tl + Lird frve with rec tat is bir, | 2s tg 
Namely, by t 74 beyond the river, by the king of MHri,, , Nonts 
The head and hair of the feet : and it 1 hall alfo conſume the beard, | 81185 
Goon, —*« And it ſhall _ to paſs in that day, . n 
That a man ſliall nouriſh a r wa and toe fleep | 
And it ſhall come to'palſs, 1/1! +7 
For the abundance of milk e ſhall give, that he ſhall eat eames 
Far butter and: honey ſhall every one eat that is leſt in the lund. 
ag” And it hal co to baſs i in that day, ; 
at every place where there af gt vn a «td rk 4 
It. fhall "Tabs be for briers. and thorns: | t a. 
With arrows and "with botos Hal! men come thithtr ;| ” 1 
Becauſe-all the land ſhall become briers and tber. bann 
Goo. — And on all hilſe that ſhall be Hliggedd with the 23 l el -: 
| There ſhall not come thither the fear of briers and thorns, 


Bod ir ſhall be for the (ending forth of een, and for the treading of lefſer; cattle; | | 
Let the reader read«thoſe: paragraphs marked ge together, and thoſe marked 


| evil together and then judge here oy not be an OY La two different 
—_— one ITY good, the Sony weine | 
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WHATEVER: be * fete of the iden ſuggeſted in the rer Number, becher it 
de admitted, or refuſed by the teader, I am rſunded, that he, with me, will ace 
knowledge our obligations to Mr. Bavcs, who has enabled us to identify the Ethiopian 


; 
# the land of Aff ria. 371 
-# 


fly, that is mentioned by the prophet: which diſcoyery may alſo lead us to hope, that 

we ſhall, at ſome future waged deren acquainted. with the no leſs terrible “ bee, from 

This inſet js called Zimb; it has not been deſeribed by any natubaliſt, It is, in 
a ſize, very little larger than a bee, of a thicker propane. 'his' wings, which are 
e broader than theſe of à bee, placed ſeparate like thoſe of a fly; they are of pure 
y | pony without colour: orTpot upon thbelk the head is large, the upper fu or lip is 
* rg and has atithe end of it. a ſtrong inted hair, of about a quarter of an inch 


i long; the lower jaw has two of theſe ana hairs; and'this' Peel of hairs, hear 
| joine 
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joined together, makes a reſiſtance to the finger, nearly equal to that of a ſtrong hog's 


briſtle. Its legs are ſerrated in the inſide, and the whole covered with brown hair or 
down. As ſoon as this plague appears, and their buzzing is heard, all the cattle forſake 
their food, and run wildly about the plain, till they die, worn out with fatigue, fright, 
and hunger. No remedy remains, but to leave the black earth, and haſten down to 
the ſands of Atbara; and there they remain, while the rains laſt; this cruel enemy 
never daring to purſue them farther. Moda oi Fre ear tr Loh 
* 107% Though his ſize be immenſe, as is his ſtrength, and his body covered with 8 
thick ſkin, defended with ſtrong hair, yt even the camel is not capable to ſuſtain 
the violent punctures the fy makes with his pointed proboſcis. He muſt loſe no time 
in removing to the ſands of Atbara; for, once attacked by this fly, his body, 
head, and legs break out into large boſſes, which ſwell, break, and putrify, to the 
certain deſtruftjon-of the creature. 00 ION in 
„ Even the elephant and rhinoceros, who 
the vaſt quantity of food and water they 


* 
„ 


; 


by reaſon of their ermaus: bulk, and 
need, cannot ſhift. to deſert und dry 


places, as the ſeaſon may require, are. ohliged to roll themſelves: in mud and mire ; 


which, when dry, coats them over like armour, and enables them to ſtund their 


ground againſt this winged -afſaffin: yet I have found ſome of theſe" tubercles upon 


-almoſt every elephant and rhinoceros that 1 have ſeen, and attritute them. to this 


«cauſe. a us PATE over ny) Her Rotor BY Pee rity 
« All the inhabitants of the ſeg-coaſt of clinda, down to Cape Gardeſan, to Saba, 


and the ſouth coaſt of the Red Sea, are obliged to put themſelves in motion, and 
ginning of the rainy ſeaſon, to prevent all their 


— to the 1 ſand, in 8 pu — elde 
ſtock of cattle from being deſtroyed. This is not a partial emigration; the inhabitants 
of all ee e w the mountains Ares north to the N of 
the Nile, and Aſtaboras, are once a year obliged to change their abode, and ſack pro- 
tection on the ſands of Beja; nor is there any alternative, ar means of avoiding this, 
though a hoſtile band was in their way, — ſpoiling them of half their ſub- 
. and this is now actually the caſe, as we ſhall foe w 
Sennaar. r O03 OTA 0 
« Of all thoſe that have written upon theſe countries, the prophet Iſaiah alone, 
has given an account of this animal, and the manner of its operation,: Ia, vii. 18, 
19: * And it ſhall come to paſs, in that dap, that the Lord ſhall 5% for the 
© fly that is in the uttermoſt part of the rivers r and 
© ſhall reſt all of them in the Eelade vallies, and in the holes of the rocks, and upon 
all thorns, and upon all buſhes.— That is, they ſhall cut off from the cattle, their 
uſual retreat to the deſert, by taking poſſeſſion of thoſe places and meeting them there, 


where ordinarily they never come, and which, therefore, were the refuge of the cattle. 


1 ot TN 
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3 N the hiſtory of the plagues which God braughit dp Hara b7 


the hands of Moſes, without topping a moment to conſider a; fin ity; 4 very 
principal one, which 
not till this time, and by means of this inſe 


people from the Egyptians. 
people from the Egyptians 


that fixed the limits o 


it was here that God confined the flies; for, he ſays, it ſhall be a fign of this: 
of the people, which he had then made, that not one fly ſhould be ſeen in the Tang), or 

Paſture- ground, the land of Goſhen; and this kind of foil has ever: fine been the 
h g T - 


refuge 


we come to fpeak of 


in co 
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refuge of all caftle, emigrating from the black earth, to the lower part of Atbara. 
ain, indeed, ſays, that the fiy ſhall Be in all the deſert places, and, conſequently, 
the ſands; yet this was a particular diſpenſation of providence, to anſwer a ſpecial 
end, the deſolation of Egypt, and was not a' repeal of the general law, but a confir- 
mation of it; it Was an exception for'a particular purpoſe, and a limited time. 

« | have already ſaid ſo much en this ſubje&, that it would be tiring my reader's 
patience, to repeat any thing concerning him, I ſhall, therefore, content myſelf by 

iving a very accurate | deſign ef him, only obſerving that, for diſtinétneſs ſake, 

have magnified him ſomething above twice the natural ſize He has no ſting, though 
he ſeems to me to be rather of the bee kind; but his motion is more rapid and ſudden 
than that of the bee,” and reſembles that of the gad-fly in England. ere is ſome- 
thing particular in the ſound or buzzing of this inſect. It is a jarring noiſe, together 
with a humming ; -Which induces me to believe it proceeds, at leaſt, in part, from a 
vibration made with the three hairs at his ſnout, 10 

« The Chaldee''verfion' is content with — — animal, ſimply Zebub, which 
ſignifies the fly in general, as we expreſs it in Fngliſh. The Arabs call it Zimb in 
their tranſlation, which has the ſame general ſignification. The Ethiopic tranſlation 
calls it Tſaltſalya; Whieh is the true name of this particular fly in Geez, and was the 
ſame in Hebrew.“ "Baver's TRAVETLS, voll i; page 6; vol. v. page 19919. 
Thus, at length, we have the true ſignification of a word which has embarraſſed 
tranſlators and commentators, during two chouſand years.— The reaſon is evident: it 
did not exiſt nearer than Ethiopia and who knew that it exiſted there? or who 
would go there to inſpect it? What ſhall we ſay now to the difficulties in Scripture ? 
Are there any; diſtinct from our own want of information reſpecting them? 
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No. LVIE VIEW FROM 'THE TOPS OF 'MOUNTAINS. 
| nan 4 TEMOEID Nan) h A SOVTO SATA: F220) 3 een ene 

I vo not recollect chat any traveller, whom I have 1 has viſited mount Nebo, 

to take from thence the ſame view as Moſes took of the Holy Land, which he was 


| forbid to enter: but, by way of conveying ſome idea of what kind of fight Moſes 


enjoyed, may we ſuppoſe it was not totally unlike that which is beheld from Lebanon; 
which I ſhall quote from M. VotwxEV, vol. i. page 195 n ee „ 

« To enjoy this majeſtic ſcene, he "muſt àſcend the very point of Lebanon, or the 
Sannin. There, on every fide, he will view. an horizon without bounds; while, in 
clear weather, the ſight is Joſt over the deſert, which extends to the Perſian Gulph, 
and over the ſea, which bathes the coaſts of Europe. He ſeems to command the whole 
world, while the wandering eye, now ſurveying the ſueceſſive chains of mountains, 
tranſports the imagination, in an inſtant, from Antioch to Jeruſalem; and now ap- 
proaching the ſurrounding objects, obſerves the diſtant profundity of the coaſt, till 
the attention, at length, fixed by diſtincter objects, more minutely examines the rocks, 
woods, torrents, hill ſides, villages; and towns, and the mind ſecretly exults at the 


WS 


diminution of things which before appeared ſo great. | 


duch is the. view from Lebanon, that mountain ſo famous in the Scriptures! 
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TIERE is ſo great a difference between the N of glaſs bottles, which are 
n common uſe among us, and bottles made of ſkin, which were uſed anciently by _ 
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moſt nations, and ſtill are uſed in the Eaſt, that when we read of bottles, and do not 
_ carefully diſtinguiſh in our minds one kind of bottle from the other,, miſtake is ſure to 
be the conſequence. For inflance: Joſhua, ix. 4, the Gibeonites © did work wilily ; t 
took ** their aſſes wine · bottles, old, and rent, and bound up“ - patched. So, verſe 
13, © Theſe bottles of wine were new, and behold they be rent.“ Surely, to common 
readers this is unintelligible! So, Matt. ix. 17, Neither do men put em wine into 
old bottles; elſe, the bottles break, and the wine runneth out, and the bottles periſh:“ 
« but new wine,” ſays Luke, v. 38, © muſt be put into new bottles, and both are preſerv- 
ed.” Now, what idea have we, in common, of patched (glaſs) bottles? Or, of the nece(- 
ſity of new bottles for net wine? eſpecially, if we recollect the 6gure employed by Job, 
XXXii. 19: My belly is as wine which hath no vent; it is ready to burſt, like new 
bottles.” To render theſe, and fome other r we muſt, therefore, advert 
to the ſkin bottles uſed in the Eaſt, and to ſome of their properties.  __ 
Our plate, which is copied from vol. vii. page 197, of the Awiguities of Hzxevria- 
NEUM, ſhows, very clearly, the form and nature of an ancient bottle; out of which, a 
young woman is pouring wine into a cup; which, in the original, is held by Silenus: 
it appears from this figure, that after the ſkin has been ſtripped off the animal, and 
properly dreſſed, the places where the legs had been, are ET: cloſed up; and 
where the neck was, is the opening left for receiving and diſcharging the contents of the 
bottle. As this idea is very ſimple and apparent in the figure, I ſhall not enlarge on 
it. No doubt, ſuch bottles, when full, as this is repreſented as being, muſt differ greatly 
from the ſame when empty: being, when full, ſwollen, round, and firm ; when empty, 
flaccid, weak, and bending.  _- | | Pinto! ode ox bx 
As, in our tranſlation, the word bottle is uſed to denote veſſels very unlike each 
other, we ſhall beſtow a few thoughts on the various kinds of bottles, and on their 
different ſizes. | | | 
(I.) Gen. xxi. 14, Abraham is deſcribed as giving to Hagar, © a bottle of water,” for 
herſelf and Iſhmael ; but, in the original, the word (Mtn cnemert) ſignifies rather an 
earthen pitcher; and as Hagar was an Egyptian, ſhe could be no ſtranger to the uſe 
of ſuch veſſels, which are univerſally employed in that country, for carrying water; 
and if the mode of doing it was then like what it is now, it was ſuch. as appears to 
us ſingular enough; being carried on the * the hand, the arm being held 
| upright ; as may be ſeen in Norden's plates, No. XXX. It is evident, that this veſſel 
did not contain a very great quantity. It appears, from Mark, xiv. 131 Luke, xxiii. 
10, that earthen pitchers were uſed for carrying water: and, from Habbakuk, ik 15, 
that chemets were uſed to drink out of: Woe to him that makes his neighbour 
drunken,” by puſhing about his chem. But if, as ſome think, this prophecy referred 
to the king of Egypt, then, perhaps, there is a propriety in uſing this term—an 
identity ;—was it, particularly, an Egyptian kind of veſſel? RT ONT 
(II.) The bottle of wine, which Samuel's mother brought to Eli, 1 Sam. i. is 
named (523) ve, it was rather an earthen jar, or jug; but ſufficiently diſtinct fr 
that of Egypt, and not a (ſkin) bottle: this, alſo, is the word uſed, 1 Sam. x. 3; 
alſo, 2 Sam. xvi. 1. But that tranſlated © earthen bottle,” Jer. xix. 1, is (papa) 84x B9K ; 
2 it was of an inferior kind: but, perhaps, not very capacious, being made 
the potter. | | 
(i.] Jud es, iv. 19, A very different word is uſed to ſignify that veſſel out of which 
Jael gave milk to Siſera: * the opened a bottle of milk, and gave him drink. — 
1s called (1) Av: the word has a reference to ſomewhat moif, oozing ; or, perhaps, 
implies, woiſtened into pliancy, as muſt be the condition of that ſkin which is . 
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kept filled with milk: this kind is uſually made of goat-ſkins. This word is alſo uſed 
to denote the bottle in which Jeffe ſent wine by David to Saul, 1 Sam. xvi. 20. | 
Naud is alſo uſed to expreſs that bottle ints-which the pſalmiſt defires his tears may 

be collected, Pſalm, lvi. 8. And that to which he reſembles himſelf, Pſalm, cxix. 
83, © I atm become like w bottle in the ſmoke; i.e. like a bottle kept in the ſmoke- 
filled tents of the Arabs, or ruſtics: black — bus nan 

Nad, then, may be taken as equivalent to * the ſhepherd's bottle;“ as we find Jael 
uſed it, ſo did Jeſſe, and fo do the Arabs; to this day. This kind of bottle, alſo, is 
not large. IE LOLE þ | ot: caddy md ard. bis. s le 

| IV.) But, beſide theſe words, there is another, which is that ufed, Job, xxzxiii. 19, 
( 48BUT) in the plural; now, An, ſignifies, in general, to ſwell, or diſtend; as 
a ſkin bottle muſt be, upon receiving the liquor poured into it: no doubt, it ſwells tilt 
more by the fermentation of the hquor, as that advances toward r 3 fo, that now, 


if no vent be given to it, the liquor may —— the ſtrength of the bottle; or, 
by — > every crevice, and weaker part, i def 
by theſe. 


Tr it finds any defeQs, it may penetrate 
ence 'arifes the propriety of putting w wine into v bottles, which, 
being in their may reſiſt the expanſion, the internal preſſure of their contents, 
and preſerve the wine to due maturity; white old bottles may, without danger, con- 
tain old wine, whofe fermentation is already paſt | | 
Aub, or Ob, is, then, probably, the larger kind of bottles made of ſkin; and, per- 
haps, not unlike the Girba, thus deſcribed by Mr. Baver : I 530 

« A girba is an ox's ſkin, ſquared, and bi edges fawved together very artificially, by u 
double feam, which does not let out water, much reſembling that upon the beſt 
Engliſh ericket balls. An opening is left at the top of the girba, in the fame manner 
as the -hote of « ent. Around this, the fin is gathered to the e of u large 
handful, which, when the girba is full of water, is tied round with whip-cord. Theſe 
girbas generally contain about forty gallons euch, und two of them are the load of a 
camel. They are then all beſmeared on the outfide with gran, us well to hinder the water 


from contny rough, uy to prevent its being evaporated by the heat of the ſun upon 


the girba, whieh, „happened to us twice, ſo as to put us in imminent danger 
of periſhing with thirſt,” Travzrs, vol. iy. page $34: „ de tn 

pere was great ſhel? ih to be picked up on every thou), 1 had loaded 
the veſſel with four Ain, of 750 water, enn 10 * ho with cords of fixed 
to the end of each of them, ſo, that, if we had been ecked near land, as rubbing 


two ſticks together made us fire, I was not afraid of receiving ſuccours, before we 
the ſea,” Bavon's 


were driven to the laſt extremity, provided we did not pernh 

TxavzLy, vol. i. page 207 FED. AF 
If Aub be a bettle of this ſixe, there are very remarkable altuſjons to its capacious 

ſwelling, its diſtention, uſed in reference to one elaſs of witches, or wizards, which are 

hinted at in Scripture: as Lev. xx. 21, © a man or woman, in whom is Aub/'—q 

a familiar ſpirit, ſwelling the party: fo, the witch of Endor is called, 1 Som, xxvili. 7, 

A miſtreſs of Aub.“ This ſubje& may, hereafter, receive farcher explanation; at 


reſent, 1 only ſay, if the compariſon of this E r be taken from this 
large kind of bottles, it muſt be owned, the idea is ſtriking. I do not recollect, that 


the \ub is mentioned as being carried about by any — 


Bottles, then, of ſkins, are proportioned to the fize of the animal which yields 
them—kid-ſkins—goat-ſkins—ox-ſkins. Is the former expreſſed by the word naud, the 
latter by the word aub? As to earthen bottles, they are very different in their forms: 
but, io know which particular form is denoted by each particular word, is at prefent, I 
wprehend, a dr. | | 

Es P23 - No. LIX. 
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the infant king, De! Naad, now the only remaining prince of his race, into the pow- 
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E | c _ $ Lot - Ik Hark 98 rt $4 FF} Hin 59121035 424 
< AN independent ſovereignty, in one family of Jews, had always been preſerved 
on the mountain of Samen, and the royal reſidence was upon a high: pointed rock, 
called the Jews Rock: ſeveral other inaeceſſible mountains ſerved as natural fortreſſes 
for this people, now 2 very conſiderable,” by frequent acceſſions of ſtrength. 
from Paleſtine and Arabia, whence the Jews had been expelled. 'Gideen, and Judith 
were then king and queen of the Jews; and their daughter, Judith (whom, in Am- 
bara, they call Eſtber, and ſometimes Saat, i. e. Fre) was a woman of great beauty, and 
talents for intrigue; had been married to the governor of a ſmall diſtri, called Hugua, 
in A l Laſta, both which countries were likewiſe much infected 
Wit _ al 4 22 mM TOP 1 17 n ani 2111 ot +: H wh ug 1177 999 
« Judith had made ſo ſtrong à purty, that ſhe-reſolved to attempt the ſuhverſion of | 
the Chriſtian religion, and with it the ſucceſſion in the line of Solomon, The children 
of. the Toyal family were, at this time, in virtue of the old law, confined. on the almr/#'inatceſſible; 
mountain f Damo, in Tigre, The ſhort reign, ſudden, and unexpected death of the: 
late king, Aizer, and the deſolation and contagion. which an epidemical diſeaſe had 
ſpread both in court and capital, the weak ſtate of Del NMaad, who was to ſucceed Aiaor, 
and was an infant; all theſe circumſtances together, impreſſed Juditb with an idea, 
that now was the time to place her family upon the throne, and eſtabliſh; her religion, 
by the extirpation of the race of Solomon. Accordingh, be ſurprized the rock Damo, and, 
ſlew the whole of the princes there, ' 10: the number, it is ſaid, of about rou x HUD RED. 
* Some-nobles of Amhara, upon the firſt news of the cataſtrophe at Damo, conveyed. 
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erful and loyal province of Shoa, and by this means, the royal family was preſeryed, 
to be again reſtored.” Bruce's TxAVRLS, vol. iii. page 56. 
I ſuppoſe this hiſtory will remind the reader of the ſlaughter of the whole royal 
family by Athaliah, and of her ſubſequent. conduct, 2 Kings, xi. The wonderful 
eſcape of Joaſh ſeems almoſt paralleled by that of Del Naad; only, that Joaſh was, 
actually wounded, and left for dead, though afterwards recovered; . whereas. Del 
Naad was conveyed away ſafely. Thus, by means of Mr. Baucz, we have a parallel 
to one of the moſt remarkable events in Scripture hiſtory... 4 4 4% 0 J0 bir 9d} of 
This extract, alſo, explains what is meant by © cutting; off from Jeroboam — all that 
are snur UPp'—which has appenred obſcure to commentators. ' 1 Kings, xiv. 103; 
ſee, alſo, 2 Kings, xiv. 26: For we find that all deſcendants. of the royal family were 
ſhut up, and. ſo lived 1 — on the rock Damo, as they now. do, ſays Mr. B. at 
Wechnz, and; no doubt, ſomewhat of the ſame cuſtom took place in Iſrael. We find 
the number of [perſons Judith deſtroyed was conſiderable :. So, Abimelech deſtroyed: 
his ſeventy bepthren, Judges, ix. 56. See, alſo, 2 Kings, x. 1, and elſewhere...” 
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WI read with ſome ſurpriſe, of the dimenſions of the ſtones employed by Solomon, 
in the conſtrudlion of his houſe, 1 Kings, vii. 10: „ and. the foundation was of coſtly. 
ſtones; even great ſtones ; ſtones of ten cubits, and ſtones of eight cubits:“ theſe mea- 
ſures are undoubtedly ſet down as being remarkable; ten cubits are in length, about 


ſeventeen feet and a half, reckoning the cubit at twenty-one inches; and eight dae 
o > | - | ; = * * Ar . 
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are about fourteen feet This has appeared extraordinary to many readers, ſince, 
among us, a ſtone of ten or twelve feet, is a large ſtone: but let us hear M. Vol RRV, 
and our ſurprize will no longer reſt on theſe ſtones, but be transferred from Solomon's 
houſe, to the ruins of Balbec, + -. | | | 

« But what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, is, the enormous ſtones which compoſe the 
loping-wall. To the weſt, the ſecond layer is formed of ſtones which are from 
twenty-eight to thirty-five feet long, by about nine in height. Over this layer, at the 
north welt angle, there are three ſtones, which alone occupy a ſpace of one hundred 
ard ſrventy-froe feet. and one baif 5 wiz, the firſt, fifty-eight feet ſeven inches; the ſecond, 
fifty cight feet eleven; and the third, exactly fi/ty-eight feet; and each of theſe, are twelve 
feet th ck. Theſe ſtones are of a, white granite, with large ſhining flakes, like gypſe; 
there is a quarry of this Kind of ſtone under the whole city, and in the adjacent moun- 
tains, which is N in ſeveral places; and, among others, on the right, as we up- 
proach the city, there is ſtil] lying there a ſtone, hewn on three ſides, which is fixty-nine 
feet two inches long, twelue feet ten inches broad, and thirteen feet three in thickneſs ; by 
what means could the ancients move. theſe enormous maſſes? This is, doubtleſs, a 
problem in mechanics, curious to reſolve.” VoIxEX's TRAVELS, vol. ii. page 241. 


No. LXI. ARABIAN DRESSES. (Plates I. and II.) 


THOUGH I think it very likely, that theſe plates may be hereafter more accurately 
jlluſtrated, yet, I preſume, a few general hints upon them, may, at preſent, be accept- 
able to the reader oily an boy Am The 1 | BY | 

In the firſt figure of plate I, which is a young Arabian woman of Tema (Job ii. 19) 
or Tehama, i. e. the flat country, we obſerve the nature and  ornament-ſtripes of the: 
veil worn in Arabia—the ear-rings very large; the ſtreaks on the face, i. e. on the fore- 
head, the cheeks; and the chin ;—the. cap for the head, with its band on the forehead; 
the rows of pearls which form the necklace ;—the open and worked boſom of the ſhift,. 
its very large ſleeves; the drawers going under the ſhift, up to the waiſt ; the numerous 

and large bracelets,on the arms, which are little more than ſimple rings; and the feet” 
bare, even on the ſands of Arabia. | hap} td. 4 | 
The veil of this figure' does not ſeem to be ſo large as ſome that we read of; for 
inſtance, Rebecca took a veil, and covered herſelf ; that veil, therefore, was much 
larger than this is; and, whether this would contain ſix meaſures of barley, as Ruth's 
did, or it may be proper for night, may be doubted. The ſpouſe in the Canticles (ii. 7) 
complains. ot: having loſt a long veil; and, in ſuch a long veil, certainly did Tamar 
ene 14)“ wrap herſelf.” We ſhall, hereafter, ſee great variety in this 
art ot drels. ofa Mol ani tori 7 N ori} iy 1 1K 7 | f 
: The —— of this figure, are, perhaps, ſimilar to thoſe which Abraham's ſervant 
gave Rebecca, Gen. xxiv. 22, ten ſhekels weight of gold; for we ſee theſe are of 
conſiderable ſize. Wy | 
The ear-rings of this figure are compoſed of one large ring, and, hanging on 
that, a gold drop, flat at bottom, like a ſeal ;—if, in this flat part was wrought the 
name, or ſymbol, of any deity, we ſee how eaſily ear-rings might become ſuperſtitious' 
and idolatrous: from ſuch, Jacob purged his family, Gen. xxxv. 4. Means this; 


The ſecond figure on this plate conveys. a ſtrong idea of Rebecea going to the 
well for water z. her jar being upon her . ſhoulder :—whence, we ſee, how appropriate 
and deſcriptive is the expreſſion, ſhe ** let down ber pitcher: upon her hand,” and 
gave drink. This figure has no veil ; ſhe, alſo, like the other, has large ear-rings, but 


theſe 


— 
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theſe have ſmaller rings hung on the larger. She wears a cap, with a very broad border 
in front, hanging down behind her head like lappets. She has rows of pearls round 
her neck and boſom; bracelets on her arms, but only two on each; a ſhift, ftriped in 
check-work ; drawers of the ſame, with a broad ſtripe of ornament at the bottom; 
and a ſquare of ſtripe of ornament of the ſame nature, apparently, in front of her fhift : 
her feet are naked. She bas a kind of wrapper round her waiſt; which hardly may 
be called a girdle, yet ſeems to ſerve the purpoſes of one. Needlework and embro. 
dery are often mentioned in Scripture, as highly ornamental: we'ſee various parts of 
theſe dreſſes wrought with ſuch ornaments ; and, as theſe are all thus ornamented about 
the neck, may they illuſtrate the expreſſion of Siſera's mother —* Divers coloured 
needle-work, on both fides, meet for the necks of thoſe who take the ſpoil ?“ Ses 
allo, the neck of the mantle of the Arab gentleman on the other plate. 
It ſeems; firange to us, that young women ſhould go with all thefe decorations, to 
draw water from the well: but ſuch is ſtill the cuſtom; and, no doubt, Rebecca had 
bracelets: on when ſhe went to the well; but, as this figure has only two, and the 
former figure has four, we conclude that Rebecca might eaſily find room for thoſe 
reſented to her, by Abrabam's ſervant. The pitcher is an earthen one, of that kind, 
ſuppoſe, which is called Cad, in Geneſis. 0”, gies | 
here is an ambiguity in the account of Tamar, 2 Sam. xiii. 18, which, perhaps, 
theſe: figures may contribute to diſſipate. And ſhe had upon her # garment—{a 
' tunic, or cloſe coat, ſay the verſions, yro9, NINZ cereneT) of various colours; for 
with fach robes (outer robes, ſurtouts, dd’ mort) were the king's daughters, 
who were virgins, clad.“ Here ſcems to be a contradiction: but what if one word 
means the drawers of this print, or a waiſtcoat worn under the ſhiftz and the other, 
the: outer robe or: ſhift?-—as we ſee, No. II. has the ſame ftriped dreſs for both upper 
and under garment. If it could be aſcertained that this ſtory happened in ner, 
perhaps a waiſtcoat ſhould. be the part of dreſs meant. Tamar put athes om her head, 
rent her under drefs, raifed her hand to her head, and went lamenting”—fobbing. I de 
not. think Oriental: nations would fee any pw, Fry vm a ſtrong exprefiion of the 
injury ſhe had ſuſtained, if Famar actually rent drawers ; but how is it that her 
veil is not mentioned? Poffibly, Amnon turned her out of doors without it; and ſhe 
raiſed her hands, with deſign to conceal her face, : e 
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No. LXII. ARABIAN DRESSES. Plate H. 


WHEN Ibex at the firſt figure of this plate, which repreſents an Arab Fanz 
of Yemen, E atmoſt think I fee one of the patriarchs (Abraham, for inftance} —— 
before me: at leaſt, I think this figure may contribute to illuſtrate many nei | 
hints relating to dre ſs in Scripture. | | 1 

I wiſh firſt to notice the ſhoes on his feet, with their ties, or latchet; his : 
of which only a ſmall part is ſeen; his drawers going under his ſhirt, and robe; 
ſhirt going over his drawers, but under his flowered robe; a ſurtout, or mantk, with 
large fleeves,. over all, ornamented with little drops on one edge, the other edge 
worked. in ornament of a different nature. See before. Obſerve, alfo, his girdle; his 
handkerchief ſtuck in his girdle; his hanger (cbanjar) with its row of beads, or pearls, 
and 2 appended. (The girdle Ee the Orientals inſtead of pockets; in 
this, and in theiv turban, they carry money, &c.) His ſhirt fleeves feem to come low 
dawn on the wriſt ; his turban is compoſed of muſlin, or linen, rolled into folds. 
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It is clear, that our Lord was dreſſed ſomewhat like this figure; for, it is ſaid, John, 
xiii. 4, © he roſe from ſupper, and laid aſide (re jaxrax) his garments,” plural; i. e. his 
mantle, or ſurtout, and that robe which, in this figure, is flowered, conſequently; he 
put off alſo his girdle, then he girded himſelf with a towel,” with one end of which, 
25 it came round him, © he wiped his diſciples' feet.” It follows, from this, that our 
Lord did not practiſe any of thoſe ſevere auſterities in dreſs which ſome have ſuppoſed ; 
but that his appearance was reſpeQable: wherein, as in other things, he was diſtin- 

viſhed from John the Baptiſt, from the Eſſenes, and other ſeas of the Jews, &c. 


ee Matt. iii. 4 X4. 19. . | | 
We ſee, alſo, from this figure, that a perſon might lay aſide his garments, and be 
comparatively naked, without being actually ſo, So Saul, 1 Sam. xix. 24, was naked 
among the prophets; ſo Peter, * xxi. 7. Job, xxii. 6, “ thou haſt ſtripped the 
naked of their clothing — though it ſounds like a contradiction, yet is eaſily under- 
ſtood by our figures: as are many other places of Holy Writ. 
The other figure repreſents a fiſherman of Djidda, or one of the lower claſs of 
people; carrying in one hand his tobacco-pipe, with the other, taking care of his eom- 
K carries on a ſtick, put over his ſhoulder. This figure has à gitdle, 
and a knife ſtyck in it. Alluſions to the girdle, as a part of dreſs, are frequent in 


| Scripture; and the neceſſity of it appears from the looſeneſs of theſe dteffes. | 


It may be remarked, that the feet of three of theſe figures are naked; the naked 
feet, therefore, of the prieſts, when miniſtering at the altar, would not be that ſtra 
fight in the Eaſt, which it would be to us: neither is the command to “ take off thy 
ſhoes, becauſe, where thou ſtandeſt, is holy ground, any greater. hardſhip than our 


taking off our hats, at entering a place of worſhi 


The propriety of directing linen wiwhirweans wit for the- prieſts, when tinif- 


tering before the Lord, is evident from the looſe dreſs of the figure, No. IV, which, 
certainly, in ſome inadvertent fituation, might hardly be conſiſtent with decency (fuch 
an uncovery is recorded, of Philip of Macedon, fitting on his throne) befide which, I 
ſuppoſe drawers were, as now, uniformly worn by perſons of reſpeQability. Perhaps, in 
deep humility, David might have diveſted himſelf of his dreſs, ſo as father to'teſertible 
No. IV, than No. HI, when he danced before the ark.(2 Sam. vi. 20) in conſequence 
of which, Michal deſpiſed him: or he might only have put eff his royal mantle. | 

| Theſe looſe dreſſes, when the arm is lifted up, ſhow its whole length—to this, the 
prophet Iſaiah refers, liii. 1, * to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed” —uncovered? 
—who obſerves that he is about to exert his arm, the arm of his power. 

Many other remarks might be made on theſe figures; but ſome we may hereafter. 
offer, and many the reader cannot fail of making for himſelf. Theſe prints are copied 
from NizBuHR; and I was aſſured by Hadj SEL In, that they are. vety correct repre-. 
ſentations of the dreſſes worn in the Eaſt. | os 


No: LXIII. PECULIAR FORMS: ATTENDING OATHS: 
WE have in Geneſis, xxi. aß, a curious account of a ceremony, practiſed by 
Abraham, in reſpe& to Abimelech: Abraham ſet ſeven ewe lambs of the flock by 
themſelves, and Abimelech ſaid to Abraham, what mean theſe ſeven ewe lambs, . 


which thou haſt ſet by themſelves? And he ſaid, for theſe. ſeven ewe lambs ſhalt thou 


take of my hand, that they may be a witneſs unto me [in my behalf] that 1 have 
digged this well: wherefore, he called that place, Beenſbeba, becauſe there they ſware - 


both of hem. Thus they made a covenant at Beerſbebs,” —Beerſheba. may ſignify we 
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ell of the oath, or the well of the ſeven. Since reading Mr. BRvez; 'T' incline to 


adopt the latter ſignification; as we find the fame kind of covenant, and of oath, 


is uſed in the Eaſt to this day. Mr. Baue, in his note, refers to ſome Scripture 
inſtances of this oath; but the circumſtance of the ſeven ewe lambs ſeems to have 


eſcaped him | „„ en e 
% All that is right, Skekh, faid I; but ſuppoſe your people meet us in the deſert, 
in going to Coſſeir, or otherwiſe, how ſhould we fare in that caſe? Should we fight? 
I have told you, Shekh, already, ſays he, curſed be the man who lifts his hand 
againſt you, or even does not defend and befriend you to his on loſs, even were it 
Ibrahim, my own ſon.” Then, after ſome converſation—® The old man muttered 
ſomething to his ſons, in a diale& I did not then underſtand; it was that of the Sbey- 
.berds of Suakem; and a little after, the whole hut was filled with people 


* 


_ Theſe were pric/ts and monks of their religion, and the heads of families; fo that 


the houſe could not contain half of them. The great people among them came, and, 


after JOINING. HANDS, repeated a kind of prayer, of about two minutes long [this 
kind of oath was in uſe among the Arabs, or Shepherds, as early as the time of 
Abraham, Gen. xxi. 22, 23; wxvi. 28]; by which they declared themſeſves, and 
their children, accunſed, if ever they lifted their hands againſt me, in tlie ze 
(of field), in the deſert, or on the river; or, in caſe that I, or mine, ' ſhould 
fly to them for refuge, if they did not protect us, at the riſk of their lives, 
their families, and their fortunes, or, as they emphatically expreſſed it, to the death 
of the laſt male child among them. Medicines and advice being given on my part, 
faith and protection pledged on their's, ö bu/bels of wheat, and sEVRN SHEET were 
carried down to the boat; nor could we decline their kindneſs; as refuſing a preſent 
in that country, is juſt as great an affront as — the preſence of à ſuperior, 
without any preſent at all.“ [Gen. xxxlii. 10, 11; Malachi, i 10.]J]J] ... 
bere is a remarkable paſſage, Proverbs, xi. 21, thus rendered by our' tranſlators, 
£ Though hand join in hand, the wicked ſhall not be unpuniſhed; but the ſeed of the 
righteous ſhall be delivered:“ i. e. though they make many affociations, and oaths, and 
join hands among ther:ſelves (as formed part of the ceremony of ſwearing among 
theſe ſhepherds; of Suakem) yet they ſhall be puniſhed.” But Miemazrrs propoſes 
another Enſe of theſe words, hand in hand'—my hand in your hand, 1. 6. as a 


token of ſwearing, the wicked ſhall not $0 unpuniſhed.” How far this ſenſe of the 


paſſage may be illuſtrated by this and the following extract, the reader muſt judge: 

“J cannot help here accuſing myſelf of what, doubtleſs, may be well reputed a 
very great ſin. I was ſo enraged at the traiterous part which Haſſan had acted, that, 
at parting, I could not help ſaying to Ibrahim, Now, Shekh, I have done every 
thing you have deſired, without ever expecting fee or reward; the only thing I now 
aſk you, and it is probably the laſt, is, that you avenge me upon this Hafſan, who is 


every day in your power. Upon this, HE GAVE ME His HAND, ſaying, he ſhall not 


die in his bed, or I ſhall never ſee old age.” Bruce's Travers, vol. i. page 199. 

I remark farther on this extract, that though Mr. Bxvcz's reflections do not ap- 
plaud his conduct in this inſtance, yet, it ſeems, in ſome ſenſe, ſimilar to the behaviour 
of David, when he gave charge to his ſon, Solomon, to. execute that juſtice upon Joab 
and Shimei, which he himſelt had been unable to do, by reaſon of the viciſſitudes of 
his life and kingdom; and of the influence which Joab, the general, had in the army; 
but of which the pacific reign of Solomon would deprive him, 1 Kings, ii. 6. 

Perhaps, alſo, this joining of hands may add a ſpirit to the paſſage,” 2 Kings, x.'15: 
« ls thine heart L as my heart is with thy heart?” ſays Jebu to Jebonadab; il it 
be, give me thy band — And he ( Jebonadab) gave him (Febu) his hand; i. e. in token 


of 
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of affirmation; © and he (Febu) took him (Jehonadab) up into his chariot.” So then, 
it was not as an aſſiſtance to enable Jebonadaò to get into the chariot, that Jehu gave 
him his hand, but, on the contrary, Jehonadab/ gave his hand to Jehu. This ſeems 
confirmed by verſe 16,“ So they made him (Jehonadab) ride in his chariot.” All theſe 
pronouns embarraſs our. tranſlation, but they; were perfectly underſtood by 'thoſe 
who knew the cuſtom of their country on ſuch occaſions.” n nig! 


No. LXIV. EASTERN ASSES. TAxATION  OF.JOSEPH AND MART. 


] nave often found myſelf under a difficulty, whether to adhere to the opinion of 
Dr. DoppR1DGE,.or to that of Mr. HR VEV, in-reſpe to the kind of aſs on which bu 
Lord rode into Jeruſalem,. Dr. DopprIDGE. obſerves, that the Eaſtern aſſes are 
larger and much better, than our's, and that our Lord's triumphant: entry was not 
d:graded by indignity.; but, though bumble, was not mean. Mr. HR VAT, on the other 
hand, glories in whatever of meanneſs and of diſrepute was attached to this circum- 
ſtance. For myſelf, I have remarked, that much of that extreme meanneſs which 
ſome conceive in the character and fituation of Jeſus, ariſes from unacquaintance with 
local cuſtoms and manners, and that it is greatly diminiſhed on. cloſer inſpettion; thut, 
however humble might be his appearance, yet that. it was neither vulgar nor mean. 
How far the following extracts may ſupport this idea, in reſpect to the kind of aſs 
uſed by our Lord when A the reader muſt judge: but I think this 
is not the only inſtance in which the medium is the ſafeſt "courſe to take. See 
FrRacMENT, No. LIX. 20722325, ng ON ER TD ce 

«© Chriſtians cannot, indeed, repine at being forbidden to ride on horſeback in the 
ſtreets of Cairo, for the aſſes are there vRY HANDSOME ; and are uſed for riding, by the 
greater part of the Mabometans; and by the maſt diſtinguiſhed. women of the country.” 
Nik zun, page 39, French edition. sg. ale 945 | 

In fact, this is general in the Eaſt, and only the grandees uſe horſes in the cities 
(this excepts the Arabs of the country; & I 7 iy 

I add to this hint, a queſtion, whether we muſt not adopt the fame principle of 
medium, to obtain a true idea of the ſituatiag of our Lord's parents if, as ſeems at 
leaſt plauſible, Auguſtus, in taxing Syria, adopted the. ſame principles of taxation as 
Sultan Selim in later times: that af a terr/orial impeſt. For, in this caſe, the inference 
will be, that Joſeph and Mary had ſome-landed property at Bethlehem, which brought 
them there, to be there: taxed. Moreover, perſonal property been taxed, and 
Joſeph and Mary poſſeſſed no other, might they not as well have been taxed at Naza- 
reth? This inference is by no means weakened, if the word apographe, employed by 
Luke, ſigniſies 8NROLLMENT-—* every one in His owN (Tyr Har) city — the city of 
his property —-where his property lay. Is not enrollment at leaſt as natural for landed 
property, as for any other, which could be the ſubject of taxition? . 

When Sultan Selim had conquered Syria, in order to render the collection of the revenue 
more eaſy, he eſtabliſhed a ſingle territorial tribute; called the MRT. It ſhould' ſeem, 
that this Sultan, notwithſtanding the _— of his charaQer, underſtood the import- 
ance of favouring the huſbandman. That t is tax might be collected regularly, Selim 
gave orders 4% are a DBFTAR; or REGISTER; in whreb the contingent of each VILLAGE 
could be ſet dawn,” i VoLNBY's: TRAVELS; vol. ii. pa e 466, Englih . 

This regiſter ſeems to be the very article meant by the apographe of Luke; which, 
word is rendered regiſter by many commentators: and is uſually fo underſtood; ' © 
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„L BEHEMOTH, #168 Boyvrra RivkramurAtions, (With a Plate.) 
"THE whnt of that aceurate information or many ſubjects, which: can only be ob- 


tained on the ſpot, and by perſonal inſpection, is efpecially felt in our inveſtigation of 


the Natural Hiſtory of the Sacred Scriptures: a conviction of this, made the inquiſitive 
BochAxr forſake Europe, for a time, to reſide in the Holy Land, that he might, if 
poſſible, : 6b(erve the very animals themſelves, which inhabit there; and, by their 
natures and manners, determine thoſe which are named in Holy Writ, We are obliged 


to him for his labours i yet may perſons, of no ſmall learning, have, without 2 | 


differed entirely from his opinions: of which, out preſent ſu ect is an inſtance.” 
The author of the book of Job has evicyntly Haken great pains to draw highly. 
Faiſhed poetieal pictures of two remarkable animals, BEneuorn and LxVIATHAAH: 
whom he reſerves to the laſt in his defeription of nature, and with which he te gre; 
the. olmthex of that diſcourſe, which he puts into the mouth of the Althighty..He even 


_ pts that diſcourſe,” and ſepatates, as It were, theſe ſurpriſing creatures from 


which he had deſcribed before; and he deſcants on them in ſuch & manner, as. 
1 the e animation with which he wrote. The paffaze ſtarids thus in dur 
b ie iow hessen, wich I wade with Ge, a ANT, 164. FETs 
, Heeateth as an W n ee 
nas; air} lod Tis &rength | b x...... IAU S445 FO1. + 
3 ho 3 orc in the nel of is belly: | f THAKMTARY 
tr a mover: bis tall Mhe a pedars Foes Sorrtrre prone dt oeett yn 
e news of dis ſtones ate wra wo, EE Eo ge og 
NON YÞr a QET ; 4 afe ft rot pieces of bein, | I LS | SPITE 
— Yes doth 29 | 1 
3, He is the chief of the ways of God; F 
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etaketh it with his eyes: | TV 
19, His noſe pierceth through ſnares.” | „„ Rü 5 15 
The ve is deſcribed at ſtill greater length; and theſe eratures eise 
zear to be meant as campenions; to be reſerved, as fellows an Under this 
ea, which 1 think ſelf- evident, I with, without e 
th, learned well know it might be extended, to enquire, what were the creatures moſt 
to ＋ campanionized and afſeciated, in vanly ages) \and | in the agar bordering 


aich Pos it is generally admitted, that by the Leviathang is meant; the Otocodite 
rel this as decided, the enquiry is, what is Behemoth, tis fellow? ©: 
| ad any. ancient Egyptian poems, or: even writings, come — w» us, we 
might, poſſeſs a chance of meeting in them with ſomething to guide eur iries: 
bu Fidele we are totally deprived, I efteem myſelf fortunate, therefore, that, by 


8 7 Egyptian . eee * as I hope, determine this queſtion, — lay 
it at re 
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mouth opened, as if -yeNing ; an his 


lower hy ſeems alſo to be moving its tail. The reſt of the water is adorne 
flowers, % 1.471 An M99 in a ins 2h inis 
. No, II, is, in the original, an Egyptian Landſcape, repreſenting a : eracadite, 
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Upon carefully inſpeRting that great work, puhliſhed under the authority of the 


King of Naples, containing prints from the antiquities found at Heroulaneum, I was 
agreeably ſurprized, to find, among other Egyptian ſubjects,» thoſe of which the en- 


nexed print 2 to the reader. 
r 


No. I, is copied from vol. ii. page 295. The original is divided into three c- | 
partments ; in the firſt, is a. large crocedile, lying among the reeds,” with three ducks, 
two above him, one below him. The middle compartment is that of our plate; tlie 


third compartment irepreſents.a crocadile, and à duck below him 


The deſign which we have ſelefted, repreſents, at the hot tom, a large cracodile, his 
| is placed a pigmy, holding, in each hand, 
crofled reeds; a little higher, is a duck floating on the water; and, above, are d 
bippopotami, each among reeds, cach with its mouth „ as if bellow 1 
-wi 


* 


” 


crouching, but his month open, as if watching for prey; theo! a dwelling; then. a 
duck, floating; and, cloſe to him, an hippopotamos, drinking with great vehemence, 


and conſiderable commation of the water, his tail elevated, and apparently in motion. 


No. III, is an extreQ from that famous piece of 2 commonly called che 
Prenefiine Pe usment: it is wuſatc (or coloured ſtones) and was formerly part of the 


pavement of the tewple of the goddeſs Fortune, at Prenefium: It repreſents, ſlay 


ſome, the triumph of Alexander, in Egypt; but all agree, that it repreſents Egypt, 
rer though it offers an eflerablage of the moſt remarkable creatures of es. 
It is among the moſt deciſive proofs, that the ancients were better acquainted with the 
internal parts of Africa, and their productions, than we are, ſince it not only offers 
the repreſentatipns of ſeveral animals whoſe exiſtence is but very lately aſcertained to 
us, but alſo of ſome ethers, which we haue every reaſon to believe future diſcoveries 
will 9 That very rare animal, whoſe exiſtence was hardly admitted till lately, 
the giraffe, is in it; as is the African wild boar (ie Sanglier du Cap de Herd, of 
Buffon, Supp.) and others, equally ſcarce. We have extracted a pontion from this 
pavement, which dhows the afociatton of the crocodile and the hippopotamos: having 
at bottom, to crocadiles ſprawling about in the mud of a kind of iſland; and above,. 
three hippapotami, of which, one is juſt lifting his head above the water, to ſtare at 
thoſe who are e d in hunting them. A fecond has two ſhafts tuck into his 
ſhoulders, of which he ſeems to complain; the third, has received a ſhaft'in his hip, 
of which the ſeems to take no notice, but to feed on in full ſecurity. The veſſel, and 
the perſons in #t, alſo deſerve inſpection. 38 V 12 5 
Imight e, as a fourth inſtance of this aſſociation of the hippopotamos and the 
crocodile, che famous ſtatue of the Nile, with the fixteen children about him (alluding 
to his waters riſing to ſteen cubits) ; the baſe of which ſtatue is arnamented with a 


number of theſe.animals-all around it (fizteen or ſeventeen) in various attitudes, with 


reeds, . &c. and ꝓygmies in baats, &c. . 


Theſe four ünſtances are clear and decided; there are others not ſo clear; as in the 
famous Iſiae table:—the hippapotamos is there among the regds; but the crocodile is 
not ſo cloſely aanneRed with him, as in the foregoing inſtances. | 9 

After theſe authorities, I think we may, without heſitation, .conclude, that it was 
not only mot uncommon, but that it really was the c<yſtewary manner of thinking, and 
conſequently, of ſpeaking, in ancient times, and eſpecially in the countries where they 
were native, to 64a the hippapatamos and the crocodile, as the two moſt-wonderful 
of creatures; I may add, that being known in Egypt, and being, in ſome 

2 


degree, 
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degree, objects of Fgyptian pride, diſtinguiſping natives of that country, they could 
not eſcape the notice of any curious naturaliſt, or writer on natural hiſtory ; fo, that 
to ſuppoſe they were omitted in this part of the book of Job, would be to ſuppoſe u 
blemiſh in it: and if they are inſerted, no other deſcription can be that of the hip: 
popotamos. J > 14.41] * by 32 | N i n BL 419 
As it is well known that many learned men have taken the elephant for Behemoth, 
J cannot avoid ſuggeſting, that xo pictorial authority which I have ever ſeen, has re- 
preſented the elephant as known in Egypt: I ſay, as known in Fh much leſs as 
. peculiar to that country, though it has been —— indeed, I believe conſtantly, 
adopted, as a ſymbol of Africa. Till, therefore, ſome inſtance be produced, in 
which the elephant is not only repreſented as an inhabitant of Egypt, but alſo is 
- aſſociated with the crocodile, I preſume we may confider the weight of evidence as 
altogether in favour of the hippopotamos—as being the Behemoth of Job. Omitting, 
therefore, what. might be ſaid againſt the elephant, as not agreeing in certain part- 
culars with the deſcription given us of Behemoth by the ſacred writer, let us now 
examine our print ſomewhat cloſely, in the order of the verſes in the paſſage in Job, 
. which-are numbered for their more ready perception by the reader. d 
1, He eateth graſs like an ox. It is evident from all theſe repreſentations, that the 
hippopotamos feeds on vegetables: In fig. I, he is in the very act of feeding on ſuch 
proviſions. a, His ftrengib is in his loins; 3, His force in the navel of his belly—Each of 
theſe delineations repreſent. him . built; but ßig. II, ſhows prodigious 
ſtrength of conſtruction. 4, He moveth (bendeth) bis tail lite à cedar, i. e. ſhaken by the 
wind; not, I ſuppoſe, rapidly, with a tremulous motion, but — as it were ſo- 
F, whe ſtately.—This appears, in ſome degree, from fig. D, but eſpecially from fig. 


} 


< 


F, where his tail is ſeen to advantage, and is evidently in motion. , 6, 7, are 

implied in his general form; but are incapable of illuſtration by theſe ſubjects. I ſhall 
merely improve the verſion: * His ſmailer bones are compact bars of braſs: his 

bones like fo bars of iron.“ 9, He (God) in making bim, PII (fixed) 

* Neither of theſe figures ſhow the tuſks of the hippopotamos, like what they 

really are in nature, which, I am the rather ſorry for, as this fired inſertion of them, 

is remarkable in the animal. Yet fig. D, E, F, and H, ſhow, that this part of the 

animal had not eſcaped notice. 10, The /wellings (riſings) produce bim bod not 

mountains, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but any elevations, ſuch as thoſe on which fig. H and 

I are feeding. 11, Where all the beaſts the feld. Certainly, our plate ſays 

little about the beaſts of the held; but I cannot help thinking it very remarkable, that 

in ſeveral of our repreſentations, where ſo formidable a creature as the hippopotamos 

is depicted, as drinking, roaring, &c. there ſhould be a duck in perfect quiet, and 

without any fright, or fear of injury from him, or by him. Is it not the chief inten- 

: tion of this verſe, to expreſs the ſecurity of the leſſer creatures from injury by this 

inoffenſive animal, which permits even their frolics and ſportiveneſs without inter. 

ruption? 1a, . He lieth under the ſbady trees; 14, The ſhady trees bim with 

their ſhadow, Here our print fails us; Egypt being a country not abounding in trees: 

but, as amends, 13, 15, He lie'h in the covert of the reeds and fens, is ſtrongly Illuſtrated 

by our ſubjects, ſince fig. D, E, H, I. are almoſt ſurrounded by reeds, Nc. 16, i 

drinketh up a river: be bafteth net. Fig. F, ſeems to be a direQ comment on this verſe; 

and on Ye & 18, be is confident, though Jordan ruſb againſt bis month ; de taketh it with bit 

eyes, Obſerve the eagerneſs which the ancient artiſt has expreſſed in this animal. © 

Theſe remarks are independent of the general Natural Hiſtory of the hippopotamos; 

and are merely meant to thow, that the chief particulars of his manners were well un- 

derſtood in ancient times: that they are conformable to the accounts'of — 

| : ; ' g ap | 
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appear to any who will peruſe-Buryox'saccount of this animal; and, eſpecially, the 
more recent travels in Africa of M\'V art. Lanti=—but; as it was not my deſign to write 
the Natural Hiſtory'of the creature; but merely to aſoertain and identify it, with what 
ſucceſs I have fulfilled rr Ne er now be left to the refleCtive reader. 

The pigmy on the back of the crocodile, A, is a, cuſtomary mode of figuring the 
inhabitants of Ethiopia, and thoſe around the head of the Nile, i. e. Upper Egypt, and 
farther ſouth. The Pigmies are well known to the readers of claſſic authors; at preſent, 
] recolle& no alluſion to them in Scriptures unleſs in Iſaiah, xviii. which chapter, per- 
haps, may hereafter receive a' pictorial illuſtration, nnn 7 

t ſhould be remembered, that theſe ſubjects from Herculaneum, were the common 
ornaments of common houſes. No. I, formed part of the wall of a ſhop; ſituated near 
the gate of the city of Pompei: No. H, was found in digging: it ſeems to be an 
entire picture. The merit of theſe ſubjects, therefore, as inſtances; of art, is by no 
means conſiderable; but their commonneſs, as ſeems to be a fair inference from their being 
found in ſuch ſituations, deſerves notice, in ſupport of principles we have adopted both 

*G - ROLE £ 


No. LXVI. SUGGESTIONS ON THE POOL-OF BETHESDA. 


* 


1 3 
1 


AMONG other advantages arifing from theſe. Fxacuznts, as detached from the 
DicTIonaRy, is that of propoling illuſtrations of paſſages of Hoy Writ, for farther con- 
fideration : hat may be proper us a query here, which, perhaps, might not be ſo well, if 
placed under an article wherein the reader would ' ſeek for matter of fact only. After 
this _—_ hope a few thoughts on the nature of the pool of Betheſda, will meet with 
2 candid acee Df Die 18... 33) nen G1 dend of gang se "ow; J 
It is notorious, that the majority of writers have regarded the cures wrought at this 
place as a ſtanding miracle among the Jews; and yet they have been ſurprized that 
Joſephus ſhould '6mM'to' mention & fact fo honourable to his nation. Dr. DopprIDot 
calls this “ the 6RzATEST or DIFFICULTIES in the hiſtory of the Rvangeliſts; and 
that in which, of all others, the learned anſwerers of Mr. Woolſton had given him the 
leaſt ſatisfaction.“ Mr. PuzminG, to avoid fome difficulties in the ſtory, ſuppoſed the 
| hater part of the third verſe, and the whole of the fourth, to be ſpurious; it is wanting 
in Beza's MS: and is added, in a later hand to a MS. in the French King's library: 
however, it is in all other MSS. in the Syriac, and the other verſions in the Polyglott. 

It is well known, that Dr. Hau uon ſuppoſed that the blood of the great number 
of ſacrifices waſhed in this pool 'communicated a falutary efficacy to the water, upon 
its being ſtirred up by a meſſenger from the hi 1 unphiloſophical 
ſuggeſtion, ſurely! and yet Dr. Pococ un was r 3 it, as to ſeek 
at 8 for the pool of Betheſda, on the ſicde of the city, where it is not : 
and where it is, he could not ſee it, for reaſons which we ſhall ſtate preſently. I ſhall 


inſert one of Dr. Dobbuirdos's notes on this hiſtory; partly from ref] to his me- 


mory, and deference to his difficulties; partly,” as it ſets the idea of a ding miracle 
m a very ſtrong light; and, partly as an inſtance” how: greatly: learning and piety 


might profit, by an intimate acquaintance with things, as! well as words. 

«Im this pool might have been remarkable for ſome. mineral virtue attending 
the water; which is the more probable, as Jerom tells us, it was: of a very bigh colour: 
this, together with its being ſo very near the temple, where a dath was ſo much needed 

r 9 purpoſes, may account for the building ſuch ſtately. cloyfers round it, three 
of which remain to this day. (See MaunDazEL's Travels, page 108.) Some time 3 
5 this 
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| #055 papeder, an extraordinary! reine wan probably obſerved In the watery” and 
—— ſd ordered it, that the next hrs Revidantally bathed here, being 
under ſome difotder, found an! te und une cure: the like phano- 
menon, in ſome other deſperate caſe, was probably obſerved on u dscoue cammetior; 
und theſe tenomoariens and ever might happen periodically, perhaps every {abberd (for that 


it was „none can prove) Fot ſome weeks or months. Thie te Jews would 
naturally aſeribe to ſome power, as they did after warde the voice from fem 
John, xii. 29, though #e N appearetl: und they, und St. John, had reuſon to do it. 


as it was the Scripture ſcheme, that theſe benevolent pris Rad been, nnd frequently 7 
are, the iuvifibleinftrauments of to the children of men (fal. xi. p41 . 11 
Dan. iii. af; and vl. ae) On their making fo ful a return to Ori, 4 moe 
rack, and 9 w at the former paſſaver, und in the intermediate 
colo viftant, tom this time, returned no more: and, thereſortm, it 


1 


be obſerved, that though the Evenge/;/f ſpeaks of abe pool n Rill at realen 
wrote, yet he mentions the %,. of he eget v0-achleg hint den but not as ſtill 


continuing (compare ver. 2, and 4).— This may account for the ſurprizing ſence of v. 
fepbus, in a ſtory which made ſo much for the honour of his nation. He was himſelf not 
born when it happened; and, though he might have heard the report of it, he would, 
perhaps (as is the modem way) oppeſe. pe und Hy poibghs to fact, und have recourſe 
to ſome indigeſted and unmeaning harangues, on the unknown force of A or, 
if he ſecretly ſuſpeded it to be ue, his dread of the marvellous, and fear — 
his Pagan readers with it, might as well lead him 40 ſuppreſs this, as to diſguiſe 
ae through the Red Sna, und the Divine voice from mount Sinai, a ſo cownndly and 
dioulous a manner, as it is known he does. And: the relation in which: this /a# 
ſtood to the hiſtory of Jeſus, would make him peculiarly cautious in . upon it. 
as it would have been ſo difficult to handle it at ence with decency and 79 
Let us now analyfe the words of the Ey iſt's hiſtory, and endeavour to ſtate their 
true import; which we ſhall afterwards farther dlluſt rate 
| inſt tbe (market, ot ſheep - gute; either 


. a-mag lt mp dt atm te J (or place for. f 
is e well, they being claſſe adjoinang to > or place for ſwimming in, 
1 par ſwimming in) named in Hebrow, — 


2 i, e. deep emough in ſome places for 

Saving groe porches ( portioos, gate ways, cloyſters, walking-places). In theſe: lay a ma/titude 

(enough to fill them) F { dg9mrrwn, Rrengthleſs, languiſhing)  debifitated Ain, 

contratled fi. e. having parts of their perſons 8TRALN ED, Y. {ut up) parched, 

as by birning heat, dried up, ſurunk, ſhrivelled) using for the moving 7 the water; 

for an angel, according tothe ſeaſon (ut the & 7 — ſoaſon, 0CCASSOMALUY; time to 
time ; the word is not dbrones,” _—_— 


—zT 1. — 
time, but xx xa A „or 0 wy) into the pu, and 7 | 
whe coat r: 2 wen down into the poet) after vbe moving of the water, wes 
cured of whatever-difeaſe i r. uf the nature of thoſe above enumerated) btb i. 
((..) Now there is—theſe words do mot determine that the evangeliſt wrote his 
el v gore the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, us has been inferred from them for there 
are remains of this pool to this very day, and, as it is ſunk in the rock, it may ſtill 
remin for ages. Dr. Doppazpes fays, © he does not find ſatisfactory 2 
many have aſſerted it) that the ſheep to be ſacrificed, were wraſhed here; or, that th 
blood uf the ſacrifioes ran into it.“ f this laſt thought, indeed, the impoſſibility is 
evident; fince, in that caſe, the hlood muſt have fuſt run down, and afterwards run 
again, to get into this pobl, there being a drain or ditch between this pool and the 
temple, and a bridge over that, by which to enter the temple: this obli Porockz, 
whb adopted the idea of the blond inunning into fis pool, to ſeek for lame e 
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the other us N the temple.. It is erroneous'to ſuppoſe that the ſheep. were waſhed here, 
2 z: whereas, they were waſtted un ſoon ud bon be in the adjoining 
market, J. e. they were driven in, und ſwam about om Stv. in the poal there being. 
always a body of water in it, ſufficient for that purpose.. 

The place row ſhown for the pool of er 
had five porches; one on each hand at enter entrance being in the middle of 
one fide and three on the other ſides. h the Nan ef Jeruſalem) This difliculty, 
therefore, is removed, merely by its conſtrudion. It w bably, 
neither „ ſately® noe fit for * purification for religious Tür pc not 


- * 
* 
a 1 
"14; 3 
\ 1 . 


its vieinity to t e temple. . 194 BY i « TOTS FT note u 2904 
(u. The diſeaſes of theſe /pationts were of the nervour kind; [ not to ſufficient 
acquaintance with the Greek phyſical writers, te determine; whether roP240,; Wind, is! 


uſed in the ſenſe of gbd, d. e. ſo wenk in the-nervegy ro. the eye, as to be 
nearly, but not hopele/sly blind. But, I ſubmit, whether ſome what very ke what I 
mean, is not its import In Acte, xiii, 11, * Thbu ſhalt bel blind (Alt) net ſbeing the 
fun for a ſeaſon {&ypt naipe).' Alſo, a Peter, ig, Theſe are Mind | 204) not 
ſeeing afar off, myops, Med, prone? where it ſhould ſetem, that the latter 
word is put to ox plan the former, ab there could ben nsed to daſoribe d totaly: blind. 

ſon, as „John, ii. 1 1-—He who, waketh te fo, —dartngs bath diinded 
fahne -- fufpesael the offices oft ge. The other diſeaſes mentioned by the 
r ave avidently ſuch us cold 1 in medicinal water, would 
be efteemed a remedy der. For the unge, foe the article: Abenn L, in Dier. d. c. u. 
providential agent of God. (fl 2H Oe 5111 * a „ tho ni nat! 42261 Met 
KR, But what if here were, in fact, 1wo r, d rf; the condiant: 

y of water, the pool, wherein the ſheep were waſhed—the bath 7 — ne- 
cafrona] and iaconſtaht lde of water, whoſe ource was dn cout! fide af the: bath, falling | 
from a crevite ef the rock whereints this baſon“ was ſunk, from! the height: Bf 
— — — 5 —— was the gy Ph which © —— — ſeaſan?” 
an perhaps in no very large quantity, the perſon 'who: could firſt get 0 ät, 
Nees full deneſt of it, 1x wear a rom the — — 
in the pool, If ſupplie@ from the ſuthe, ſburoe, could not be da] becenle there 
was 1:0 ſuperfluity' of ih of whictt others: might-panake ; 423) becauſe ſunh ei it as dell; 
into the pool, became inſtuithy dilated, mingled with the body of | 
there, and was thereby depriveT-of: its efficacy;! and its be ated virtnes; : (14) the. 
mixture was cure to be completed by dhe number * 0p who would ruh inte the: 
pool, in hopes of being firſt,” of 7 — 3 /Obſerve; that if the , water fell fun 
dove into the pod, the people might ly watch it; and: would net fai tp mi tor 
wards Tt, when was ſeen by them to be iſſuingt whereas, had the pool itſelf bern 
the water that wus moved; would net the ſheep have been prohibited from being 
waſhed in Th panty from the idea of holineſs connofted with: this prob; no 
apprehenfron Mm they Were waſhing, the water mighu be 100 Mama 
ment when nobody could enjoy the benefit of it? if, indeed, its being troubled could 
be diſtinguiſhed from the commotion occaſioned by the ſheep in it, every day. 

Let us-now- accept aſſiſtamte from travellers who! hats gifted: the p .o 4 
* A mw above; we 700 Fn 25 at . _ Stephen — on each 

5 ) called, n times paſt, the a } ey, 
and of (be Sock for chat abe. ramle cam in at this) gate, which — annita im 1he - 
anple, and were ſulu in the market adjoining. On the de hand dt & ue nige, wabich aD 
a the eaſt end of the north wall, into the court of the temple of Solomon; the bead | i.e; 

e] to the pool of Betheſda ( underneath which it had a conveyance) called alſo Probaticum, 
for that the ſacrifices were therein waſhed, ere delivered to. the prieſts. Now, it is a 


great 


% 


re 


wf 


=== 
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great ſuarẽ profundiyi grit and\ un ar the bbttom 3 into whitb, a BARREN SPRING! doth, 
drill x] EIN the pa Larry the northward walls and ſtealeth away almoſt: undiſcovered... The. 
place is for a good; depth h-wiw our of tb rue; confined anovs on the north ſide, with. 
a eve wall, on the weſt with high buildings (perhaps; à part of the caſtle of Antonia, 
are two doors/to-defrend:. by, Bow all thht erg, half choked With-rubbuk), and 
on the ſouth with the Wolltuf the court of the temple.” . a Hon 

Such is the sccount af SANs, Who was there on Good Belday, - 161 Tj; ole 3 
the f running, but in ſmalb quantities. But it ſhould: ſeem, that when Mr. 
Mauxrkkir was there; Good Friday, 1696, this: ſtream did not then; run —as he 
does not mention thre circumſtance—fo that, poſſibly, this ſpring i is ſtill. neee: 
and to this day runs (Kt Kaiman, occaſions|ly. We have every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
the ſpring ws fornierly far inore copious; and abundant; as the rubbiſh, Ke, which 
noty chokes up the paſſages for its Waere, may not only diminiſh the) tn. but 
_ ure theinquality/2iwormo? 19190 cee 16 on md ite; 
-* On-theigth'[April} 5696) we Wunde ink n Wr of what 3 is now onlled the pool 

of Betheſda; which 18 120 paces long, 40i broad and 8 deep: at the weſt end are 
old arches; nowy damied up which, though there are but three in number, ſome 
Will bare te be che five porches, in Which fab the lame, halt, ard blind.” MayxpaBLi, | 
From the account of Sahprs, it 1 the baſon being hewn deep in 
the rock, and upon above) that rock the northern wall ſanding, and the. 127 4 
in 


iſſuing from betas the ſtones of this wall; the place whence the.ſ Hong 1 
ſeveral feet above: the devel of the water in the baſon; which deeper in 
ſome places than in others, UNEVEN at the bottom, might he be deep, enough t ſwim. 
ing in 2 a while; in-others, it might {erye fo. walk the ſheep, wi ber 
ſwimmi atadl.; sd H! -D grow gogtt 203 Hias load r — 9. Thy! 
Thus, means of the accounts of travellers, and of their ir repreſentstio this 
history appears in What I believe is 4 new light (and I hope, à Juſt — 0 
far ab I perceive, it accounts ſtrictiy for every thing in the hiſtory) and, perhaps, a 
more accùrate idea is given to the name of this place, than thoſe. who. have, rived 
it from (Mw va bith afbdeb, domus effufionis) the: houſe of iſſuing of waters, the. hou 
of effuſion, were aware of; That it could not be the drain from the temple, we have 
proved: may not then TEE ; $FRING-HOUSB,? be a title very deſcriptive. of 
2 around the ſpring we have indicated And. as that ſpring was falut 
on is in perfect coincidence with that from (Ni ya beih chaſdab] the — 1 
mercy, or kindneſs; from ort chafid, exuberant bounty. ide B&TAESD 4, in Dicr. 
Let us cloſe, by reflecting that it was — s deſign to relate a mitacle wrought by 
his maſter; his deſign was to honour Jeſus, and Jeſus alone: he; had, therefore, no 
inducement to allude to any miraculous (angelical) piritual bee le 5 
or diſtinct from that of Vunsz and, I ſubmit to the reader w ae 
perly taken, do really import any ſuch interference ? e ane c 555 we advert to the 
various _ of the wor wigs; of WRT dee 3 ia Dienten 37 41 
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THERE has been no little Uirenſity: 45 de among: commentators on the 1 wy 
of the barren fig · tree, curſed by our Lord, 59 xxi. 143 Fclated, alſo, 


xi. 12, in very noticeable W which I W am Wee to tranſpoſe 1 
N es 0 * N. a ANI] * 5 0 
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e Teſus comingi early from Bethany hungry ſeeing = frig-tree,. from afar 
* a diſtance that he could; only diſeern It | leaves, — to it, 12 
PERHAPS («dpa) he might find ſorne figs on it {for id was nat yet the uſual ſeuſon 


f to ba fit fos on —— dot he 
for by pos. 5 vec ind a Po ts Aarne ik tbe 


found leaves only: 

It is enquired, if this was wat hounds — didiour Lord 
curſe this barven/fig-tree?—and our 82 — 47 attention to the hiſtory of the 
Eaſt, has hitherto. prerluded a juſt and definitive anſever th. the | ueſtion. Interpreter 
have racked: their pan 34 and miſapplied their learni have rendtred ther 
words, it m not A can fur g This, the Greek will not bear; but, if it would, 
to what purpoſe is this renderin Some have wiſhed" to rend it woas: the feaſon 
for figs,” but this is violating the text: as the tim was March; , oer thin long: 
enough before the general fig ſeaſon. Dr. DoppRi Dex, and, I believe, moſt writers 
with him, think this was of the early, the prime, © the moſt delicate ſort of figs;” 
and ripe in April: but, certainhy hot ſo ear as this time; iniotebver; if fo, what need 
of the evangeliſt's' © if, perhaps?” Since, then, there could be na ſuch ancertainty as 
theſe words imply, in the expeQationiof finding fruit on it—as the fruit belig barely 
ripe, could not be ſuppoſed to have been gathered from this tree: |Mutthew, who! 
ſays nothing about ite not being the! fig ſeaſon;:| omits! alſo this % perbiaps.!!) 
— do ſuch valuable kinds of trees grow by the road-fide? Are my 'not VEE 


vated! by rs Our Lord was going from Bethany to Jer Hours 

= us — war ſtory will read, aftor v dure have peruſed an entracf com Noxpux's 
TAAVEIS 10 Eerrr, voll I. p. 799. 0 met 

lt is pretended, that this name Dejic-Btiin, fignivies copvont Ane | Lhalbriwack; 
that they have in Egypt: divers ſors: of gs; but if there is any difference: between; 
them, a particular kind. differs ſtill more; I mean that which the ſycamore! bears, that 
they name in Arabic, 'giomez. It was: A tree of this: fort) that Zaccheus got 4 

to ſee our Saviour paſs through Jeri T 9hqut, 0 ebf 
« This ſycamore 1s of the = 75 a beech; nd bears ite fruit in a. manner te- 
different from other trees. . them on the trunk itſelf, which ſhoots out ſittle 
ſprigs, in form of a — at the end of which — —— fruit, cloſe to one 
another, moſtilike. — of grape: The tree is aja) grau, and deu SEVERAL 
dings in the: 3ean, WITHOUT OBSERMINGOANY-/ CERTALW SEASONS 50 för L have ſeen! 
ſame ſycnmores, that have fruit itveo / months after others. * Aha figure: and 
ſmell of real figs; but is inferior to them in the taſtes; ha I ſweetneſs,” 
Its colour is a — to an okerꝭ ſhadowed by E the inſide 
it reſembles the common fig, ec p:ting that it: ias blackiſhioolouri with:yellow! 
ſpots. This — in Eg tuo The fem for the 
greater pant, Jive on ite yet 13 — -bbut:s vd 160% ing mo mot Ha ais qqq 
This author aſſterts; that: this kind! oft — Was that ihto whbeft Wocheut climbed to 
fee Jeſus; called frcamorey' Lukey/xix./4. Av there is. no-difficulty incthis opinion 
(for the ume Rind of tree as re im the way to Jericho might — 
let us for the preſent adopt it | itowill:follow; — that tree ſtood A u ανε]de, 
might this; and ik kanding in that ſituation, I ſuppoſe neither was private property. So 
that our Lord: byrwitheringi the tio did not thjureany-owner:! it wagnotiw a, garden, 
e ace —— a wall fon ſuch an one:rwould mot have borne; the iwei 
of Zaccheus⸗- tree I callegh.'by- the general indmer dong both h Matthes and; | 
Mark; and: welÞ be- one; of thei! rkitidy! Nutthewl adds f) 1 fingle: 
tree; and by the acedunt if: Luke; it Od that the ſycamore into Which 
Laccheus c imbed, was unincumbered 4 others around it, which might hinder his 
view. 
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a perſon, who late ſeg 
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view; This, tree id always: : !:(doubtleſs with Leaves). ;t'bears uit fever hits 
— mk ingen, at abmoſtt any time in the year frofii i diſtance; 


cannot determine whether eit has fruit on it; r mrs e ee en 
, per hand of Marks 3 advancing of Jeſus to! towards it zoas f. * this: 
n N 


kind of tree might have: it, while fd was not the genetdl::feafom: 
K bultivated. It is a wild, but Able kind of: 1 2 ould 
leon Fitus fatudi If: the: reader has ; of bene -cofalt 
WH ng ab er mk will ſee, howynear he was; by means of (tus, 10 the right 
repreſentation of this tory, which y et, for want of juſt information on natural hiſtory, 
he has miſſed. . Plante bis: r. n.; Flag, J. Xii. c. wih I. xv. r. XVili: 


aN. R. The troe is repreſented; with/ its fruit, Plate RX XVIII ef Non gz, It has 


a ſmull leaf;: ſcarce! n et than theifrait: Them rry-leaved Es- ee. | 20 20} 


| * „Ji v Host 972 bas sd rragotl tl mots 5} gl Irn: 2 511 3101 d. ty ans 


z egit to hot 8 1 70 flog nt mii 511 es 57175. wo ow it Jan mid He 
on tedve ot No: XVI: «HV POCRITES. W e Plate) 1 gi, sgit bas 
en wäsrenn dautkon 2d lud f nad? oni ele Mo” 2 ieee off} i» 
Wok ps and phraſes drawn from ing things, or en e can hardly be 
fully underſtadd without an enamination of the things themſelveß, or, ab lead; * 

direct reference to them Much has been faid-on the article hypocriſyn our win 
this:Number:is not tobexpoſe the vice; hut-+0'tſhow the inigort and origin. of the 
word. In this. ꝓlate, therefore w]-ꝗ]/Ü have feleQed-repreſentations::of i ſome off thoſe 
— wormiby the ancient players on the theatre white! acting their 
parts, to enable them to repreſent perſons and charaQters,/whiclhy they themſelves were 
nat. Their manner Was, to put: om one of theſe maſks, genefally over the whole head: 

and: thus a perſom whoſe viſage Was disfigured, might wear a beautiful maſk ;/ though 
he himſelf frowned, his might ſmile; thut might be O cent and ſerene, 


ei he wasfmoroſe and iſh or, it might exbibit the chayaGer-of. a:hero;:107 8) | 

. — * Alexander, or Jupiter, while the wearer n far enoug 5 froin reſembling 
either, in form, tin imanriers; or id power i eee fo ar yomiant 2nd tl; 

ln o —— and IL ars inſtances of amis: No is double maſk; 


i. e. a an und nnotbez below: No. IV is a:double-: 3; 83.0. (Mi: Dong; 2 
beautiful an — old and bearded countenance appended: No. Wise | 
female maſki: No., Mb as a . :-maſk: No. VIII is two ruſtics a0 8.1 og together 
perhaps, gberriſying sach other withithe: ſtrange: newo of the His on 
verſation bf p matures! _ . words of Klndnels und 
friendſhip; ſuch:atcteaſt ems ta be tber preſſion of the maſſis. . Correct taſte pre- 
teſts — ruſtoofraaſekion>teithedtre,);[nd; has Prevailed: © correct manners 
proteſts {maſks an thei theatre of life, which infinitely more deſcrve * 7 
It appears, alſo, — our plate, that dy a ſudden and dextrotis 1 moſt 
2 rr 228 
youth; or from youths became! of: reverend. 1 „ m 
man, became women ʒ qr from a whmang: became; 7 Sed No. 
But I. cannot tell 1 — the . 


per maſtt L 
brought into play, ſo as to appear — ſpettator a newehnracger. 7 agg 


— ine, — different. Saunntenanese No. VII and VIIE: 1 

s, from what their mata exhibit z: while: ſeeniingly 
getheg; they /might/;bate.eaeh-otherj;wehile enquirinig uf each-ot 
might. interaally-grudge-at:that welfare, and-might im precate evil, . 


while ee iilelf indicated no change of feature ox ſentim ent. . 
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Fm conſider; a, verite, as a ae 80 

come Lge ear near to the true 

X* the 1 18 i ch is HYPOCRISY ;;for for then 18.1 * 

40 that not be vncovx ee Xii, 2, 33 {es a 

275 00 compar on o w hited be resg woo b gunte . 

Fan Jeygl againſt; them ir | 1 ev 9 under a mal 

Font 0 h arg. N H „ ir Yar ; babnyzowv vic 184992) hte 
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415 ef T1 T 15 $348 11 q be 90111 
aig, 1 expedient whi i thoſe | blanders 


e to Ys, root, god} Keep it burni teen 


| age Kd ee 
h 7 5 in 7 — proverb, uſed Luke, 23. 
6 10 71 by Gig 755 2 th ee be he, og tree, what ſhall be done. in the dry; 
Bzvcs mentions 2 hoſe. nde and vegetation. is thus conſumed, , May 
this cuſtom be alladee 15 in 20 15 Xii. 6; „Iwill make the governors 20 uda a 
a hearth of fire among ood, and like a torch of ire in a ſheaf, and they ſhall devour 
— * W 1 5 bs. a fire, nf * heck n in a e on: 1 


a e 72 91 + wa #265, BY os 55. 3 1 75 175 


te 


. 14 bug 287th 2) 
4 wit cannot. nid cc 
Nek for fel li 
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mities contention. a about welt 
extracts. had rag 
Our courſe. Jay lang 


© fling 


1 pry 1 oy "Sande Tel Noa! 5 9 | "#2? 
rt the main land RIA kth nh 27 5 
— * the ſea. 550 5 285 part; z and for 


bY; 


that reaſon, it 19 . with all N theſe veſſels 19, anchox.every 1 WC; 
rally brought the'per 4 BY oo, d. the * 15 11 5555 t midui 
wafted to, us ia, wi 
very. fr it carried us ks 
eight, when, 15 — x 25 for two, of 9 85 5 ide | ANC 
ind ſet in, after obliging us to 2 under the of 775 land by non it 
—_ that one. morning, when. we had, been 175 of weather intd 
y, called. Birk Bay, the country aroun it being bited: by the Budoes Bede 
the Noquedah ſent, It Wipes le, on; ſhore, 5 8 eee e 
pay: the Budoos i op e thought, Ta too exor tant in " de 
not — is comply wi) enn, returned. to m their: repart te 
caring. it, rage immedi felge m/ and, 405 ned to vage, the 
own terms; or periſh, 17 — 19 05 ck hy ar 


myrmidons, carryi 


7 hr, and, 17 00 17 
8 t n 05 
the land: m FR Naas Naa went 85 Il Rite fk b. 
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2 uw Vit 88 . n „told tis Wk! 4 your 
e u battle; I aecordin ed on v jou 
uy would de on the ff ae of my A Ve belvcits 68 13 otherwile ; for, & 
a pert 'of N wot A hour, with Which the Büdoos ämuſed weg A | 
a" hun 9100 * roceeded” to the attack, and touted" che alert, 
who mide pale itate fetran dquedah and two others having fallen in the acki, 
and ſeveral being wounded ; they ved, however, to bring off tefr dend? and 
the group around the body of the Noquedah, was truly moving; 'the grief expreſſed 
by all, teſtified th ard they-bore him but in news. was 1 ah ly marked, as'in 
the furrowed: ies of an old ſlave; who looked on with t „Chile a tear 
trickled down his cheek. The weather obliged us to 1 that _ _ follo . Fele Ke ay, 


in the difagreeable' neighbourhood of gur enemies; 


Hommed, in whoſe compoſition fear was fu neipal ingre! Miz 2. e 
repreſent to me, how practicable à thing A ould be for the Bridoos to cut us one 
the night; ſince they would not have 1 ſtone's throw to Wim; and being fo bo 
merous, might eaſily board the trankey, when every bod; _ aſleep: 1 affented ver 
readily to what he faid, and ftrongly recommending to him to Keep. a good lovk- out, 
doubted not but that his vigilance would render my repoſe ſecure. Ry 
* Throughout this affair, I could not but admite the ſpirit of my Fellowarkvellers, 


although overpowered by numbers, they had "unfortunately loſt the day; and the 


generous ſorrow expreſſed by them on the death of their leader, gave me a good 

nion of their humanity and feelings; but an act of ſavage cruelty they committed, three 
days after, entirely removed it.—One of the ſailors died of his wounds, and at two 
o'clock they anchored near the land, and went on ſhore to bury him; three Budoos, 
of a different —— from thoſe they had fought with, came down to the beach, out of 


— und food by as Ipectators of the ceremony, which being ended, the ſailors, 
157 Ar: Ns? : 


twelve in number, turned to theſe poor innocent” fellows, told them that 
—— whom they had bütied, was killed by ſome Budoos, and; in ri ſacrificed 
ple to his mager, ſtabbing and mangling them in a horrid manner; t they r 
to the veſſel ekulting, and thinking they had performed a gallant. Action, fee 
As 8 he told their tate, to demand from evely dis © a ſmile of ag N but — ; 
being able" to give them one, I aſked Makomined; who joined in the ge — — 
ſuch an action could pl e hi ? he replied: that they had done very > righty' 

10 KV an umber ef the famie kind 7 7 us had 
killed any of cheir's. As 4 dune wif for theſe ente, I was not ſorry that he 
Hz a 55 a night of fear and watching; for, towards duſe, we diſrovered a wi 

Budo on che ore; this put them bn/ 8 and the iden of be * 
bk not ei beljeve) ſiffer him to get all fight. We left thſs blbod 
coaſt on the wi Ang following, and 0 ach « pic, called Conſidah, 5 et W. 
ter, aetk with ; pales Woh towel, Anh ple ed us to remain at anchor for 
days toget but HD any more adventures 0 bloodſhed; we Fri here® 
bt 8 Majoz Rooxs's i rom Indra to 8 F , Da 

'This extra efpecially, illuſtrates the paſſage Numb. xx. $6 Ns 
drink of the witter of the wells:—if'T, and my Nettle, drink of th dee, 8 ll 
#."_—Phis, it ffould ap peat, is always expetied; and of ons den 
ve — his brother Ifrael drink era yet Ifrael did nor infiſt on —. 4A accommod 
wauld it found'in lf if a pe in CY, 
e of the me at = wells, by t road-lide! Never 
Þ thee „ Lam. v. gh af drank: our rt water for 
our 


. ²˙¹1 ²˙¹¹mm² mu ẽl üdm x ́ . . Ye OO 
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hg 
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ere i u paſſige alfa, Nweln, in, 29, whine inf arge d Every bite 

| E: with his weapon for water: p 7 31 ine reader will gl 2 7 Fun 
this, 0 Jt att, 45 Men id bo the de fg „ mat hie in the 


does not hint at a tirtumſtance rather tos fa 
to be enumerated dmong the diſtreſſes and anxisties of the Jews, et 
but, to ſay, that befide other: watehings and labours, they Fu: not arokfire water 
from the wells, without going out to them armed, ſceths gel of to 240 e to 
their fatigues, but alſo to expreſs very ſtrikingly the caltatmitous — unfett 
the country, and the ill will of their. heighbours. Very conſonant 'to this, is ey 
3 of che poeteſs; Deborah, Jadges, v. 11: * f of (be clamdhri 7 2 Ber 
at the placeref drawing watery there” ſhall they rehearſe the righteous ate 6 +" 
How' is this deſcription heightened By the contraſt While the contention gt 
the wells ſhows:their rtance, and the ftrife to poſſeſs them. 
I Gall carry this enquiry to farther, but to remark, that there was a value be rend 
what we common diſcern in the proviſton of Nabal: Shan I take m bind 
my water, which I have prepared for my young men” — and give them to David? ald, 
*. ſtrengthen the temark of . HARMER, that there was a 3 underſtood value 
in the cup of cold water, given in the name of a diſeiple, Matt. x. 42. In perils 
by land, and perils by ſea,” ſays the apoſtle, 2 Cor. xi. 16: and Moſes repreſents 
Ilael as experienci oy Ong of the ſame kind as thoſe related by Major Roox R. 
Let this inſtance of Arabian vehgedvice confirm the reaſoning in Falenxxr, No. X, 


be at gif-his blotbes, except for waſhing: ether tits 8 15 
_ 1 le, af Raſt; ph, t66 OE 
e 


and the humanity of that e which refrifed the right of avenging 25 to 
the next of ki to the inſtead of leavi n 
RRNMARE II.—If th fb hints ſhould be peruſe by an iſh faitor, I miſt beg him 
not to think the worſe of their author, for venturing Ad his depth; But, þ 
I may ſafely fay, that if Solomon's fleet praftifed the ſame mode of navip a 68 hd — 2 
=- 4 the above extract deſcribes” (which is way probable) the 
well determine the diſtance of Ophir, from the time engaged in hs vo 2 202 
| 2 from it: for, at this flow rate of * wy years, or ice teres 
be nn in no 8 vt ee W - 
f 


Neo Kn SHIPS oF THE ANGIENTS. 


« SUEZ, which was the Arſinoe of the ancients, is tuated at Ge fop \of the Rea 
Sea; it ſtands ſurrounded by the deſert, and is a ſhabby f-buitt - ics: the ſhip 
anchor a league from the town, to which the channel that lends is narrow, ad 
has only nine or ten feet _ of water; for which reaſon, the large ſhips' that 410 
built here, muſt! be towed down to the road, without maſts,” guns, or any thing in 
them; there are eight of them lying here, which have not been to Juddah this 5 
one of them is at leaſt twelve hundred tons' burthen, being as » — a hundred 
ſhip, though not than a frigate; ſo that you may judge of t proportions 
they obſerve in the conſtruftion of their ſhips; the tichber 85 which they are all built, 
is brought from Syria, by water, to Cairo, and from thende on camels. © This fleet fall 
for Juddah every year, before the Hadge 3 there two or three months, and 
baded with coffee: this is ſo material an article in the dlet of 2 Muſſulman, that the 
prayers and wiſhes of them all are offered u elke v its ſafety ; and, I believe, next to 
n the dan of d N 8 felt bf th v WM 
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the greateſt-part of it is ſent to Conſtantinople, and other parts of Turkey, but:a m 
quantity going to France and Italy.“ Major Rooks, page? e 4d, dw e 
This extract; I 2 may give us ſome light us to What ſize the ſhips of Solomon 
might be of, in this ſea; and that, in point pf dimenſions, they might be capable: of u 
voyage to any diſtance; but the ' ſervants! of Solomon were not able to manage them, 
' whic eb him to call in the aſſiſtance of Hiram's ſhipmen, who underſtood»nav(- 

could work ſuch: large veſſels. Are not, alſo; theſe large ſhipe, what are 


.gation, an 


meant by the © ſhips of Tarſhiſh ? 4 Kings, xxii. 48; Ff ail. 5 Iſa. fl. 16, . 


ii e, like ſuch as were built, or uſed, at Tarchiſh:— if ſo, then our rendering a Cron. ix, 
22, is incorrect: „ the king's ſhips went ro Tarſhiſh ;'—rather the King's ſhips of 
Tarſhiſ went with the ſervants of Hiram.“ It follows too that, if no the: timber 
for yeſſels conſtructed at Suez, ie brought from Syria by water to Calro, and from 
thence (acroſs the deſert) on camels, that both Solomon an Jaane 4; ight; by the 
ſame mode of conveyance, carry timber to Ezion-gaber.' A moſt ſhips uſed on this 
Tea are ſewed plank to plank by cordage, is it improbable; that large ſhips, built in « 


more ſolid mayner, with iron bolts,” &c. were diſtinguiſhed; by the name of ſhipe of 


Tarſhiſn? This idea may be adopted—whether. Tarſhiſh be ſuppoſedito/ ſignify: Car- 
thage, or Tarteſfus > Appin but we are ſure that Carthage was ſkilful in maritime 
Affairs, and famous for. unbulldinge gs in 919. blo 10. 982 ad). of 
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No. LXXII. RECEPTION OF THE PRODIGAL SON. i +! 15. 
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N SUPPOSE it bas always appeared to the reader, that the father, in the parable 
of, the Prodigal Son, Luke xv. receives the young man, his! ſon, when -returned 


home, with tenderneſs and affection; but 1 think the honour which is implied in ſome 


circumſtances of his reception, acquires additional ſpirit, from àn occurrence recordel 
by Major Rooxx, in his “ Travels from India through Arabia Felix.“ Engliſh 
readers, when they read the particular of the eldeſt ſon “ hearing muſic and dancing,” 


imagine that ſome of the family was dancing to the muſic, becauſe ſuch would be ih 
caſe among ourſelves ; whereas, the fact is, that not only a band of muſic, but a band 


of dancers alfo, was hired, whoſe agility was now entertaining. the numerous com- 


pany of friends, aſſembled by the father on this joyful occaſion. This, then, is an 
additional expreſſion of honour, paid to the prodigal; and, to our lord's auditory, 
would convey the idea, not merely that his father was glad of his ſon's return, but 


* 


alſo, that he treated him as if he had come back from ſome ' honourable - pilgrimage 


las from Mecca, in the ſubjoined extract, for ſo we find Hadje Caſſim acting on ac- 


count of his ſon returned from thence) that he u his miſbehaviour in going 
away, and felt only his wiſdom in returning; that, beſides treating him with the 


not only to his family again, but to his friends round about, whom he aſſembled f 
the purpoſe. 5 i e nne enen 21643) iy 1 a 1 3 e 10 20 
...* Hadje. Caſſim, who is à Turk, and one of the richeſt merchants in Cairo, had 
interceded in my behalf with Ibrahim Bey, at the inſtance of his ſon, who had been 
en a pilgrimage to Mecca, and came from Juddah in the ſame ſhip with me. The 
father, in celebration of bis ſon's return, gave a moji magnificent fite on the evening of tht 
gay. of my captivity, and as ſoon as I was releaſed, ſent to invite me to partake uf it, 
and, I. accordingly went. His com any was very numerous, conſiſting of three or 
four hundred Turks, who were all fitting on ſophas and benches, ſmokirig their Jong 
pipes: the room in which they were aflmbled: was a ſpacious and lofty ball, 2 
| | cen 


in the houſe, he put himſelf to farther expences; and introduced him honedolley : 


TY 9 8 3 


„ ACGMENT 8 15 
centre 07 Which" was n band of muſic, com ba” of five Turkim inffruments, 
ſome vocal performers : ns there were no Jac es in the aſſembly, you ma nth ang it 
was not the — lively party in the world; but being new to mie, was for that reaſon 
entertuining „Mf Rooxt's Travaty in AxAnta Faux, page 104, | 
1 think; oo, "his adds u ſpirit to the elder brother's $ expreſſion : thou never gaveſt 
me a kid, that ! Might mike merry with my friends.” — And as'this 7% was given in 
the fed yp it feemꝭ to agree to the circumſtance of the elder brother returning from, 
the field z Imp lying, pe perhaps, his labours'there, which are certainly not forgotten by 
him, whew 5 ſays, « theſe many yenrs do 1 ferve thee,” Now, if the Jews are alluded 
to in the perſon of the elder ſon, We muy, I think, ſee how charaQeeriſtic this language 
is of them; and H the Gentiles are meant by the prodigal, to refle& on the honours 
paid him = his ae Lau be unpleaſing to us, who ay, Gentiles * paths 


1 fin} e Eten e | g 
No. in, e oF THE, — OF. ANCIENT BOOKS. (Wits ar 
UNDER the a mae, ee In, the $CTIONARY, the reader will find much "= 


formation on elle rials © 175 lei 11 on ancjently made; but for want of authentic: 
deren ee 5 e tc lent Bop $ are not treated with ſufficient diſtinQuneſs,. 
r. HAK NANA, 01. ii. p- 170, "As to the forms of their books, I have no- 


thing habit to ok Mg For theſe reaſons, and to ſupply theſe deficiencies, I ſhall 
treat this article at ſome length. This plate and its companion, offer, the forms of 
ancient books, ſuch..; as they appear in the pictures found at e Plate I, 
No. 1.—This appears to W the Hare weſt kind of book, in uſe ; ĩt i carried by a ae 
nymph, Who 0 11 "BIOS. out of it: e 1s accompanied by a; ſylyan ſwain, an both of. 
them ſeem, as if's 101 0, or coming from, ſome countr market, or fair. This book. | 
is long and Harrow evidently contains a 145855 5 compoſed of fix lines, of 
verſes in each ſtanza; 5 was read down the roll 

It is, perhaps, analogous to dur ballads. 


ends of this book roll a1 werd 
No 2 is a book' 'confiderably broader; it 15 Kay MW a perſon of a quality ſu erior to, 


tte former, who ap pears rather to be reading g than fin nging; from her manner 55 


it, this ſhould”! 25 to he writt n acroſs The 6 

Ore end of 1 ebook rolls ou ward, the other i inwar : 
Dk held by both ands, bs young. man, W o is readin 3 in it with great car 

neſtnefs; it Ig, 1 1 \ meant for- ſome. erjous. treatiſe; . 15 ſhows 95 the 


but the wing is not mark 


form of the page, and the direQtion of. the ſeparating column. This was read 


own 
the narrow wa i Obe end of this book rolls bard, the other inward.. 
This work is a Late, Wer a poem, as appears by the uniform termination of the lines. 


The ſize of theſe books,.we 65 might, be ea. ſmall: fo, When F april chap. iii.; 
and John, Rev. x, o, w re directed to eat a boo it was by no Aber ok at was: 
reſetited - to" them * that”. the Revelations.” 18 cpreſsly. called a * 1 77985 
becher) and might: Refs "than any which our plates repreſent, whether of the, 
rolled kind, ag No. 1, or of the folded or flat kind, as No. 6, 7. 

As books are delt W t always, ſpoken of 48 rolls, in the rg 8 Bau 
ſay a few words in application of thee delinentions to books of-that form. | 

I fupp that either 1 05 0 jeſe book but probably „No. 1 as to the ſize, and No. 
a to t manner, may giv i a pri idea of the 7505 e of the call och Batuch 
wrote from the f Jeremiah, chap 1 it was, probab e 
5 written acroſs' 155 og "Which gives'a 1775 0 gat rendering 2 tha t a opted. 
by our tranſlitors; * Nen Fehudi bad read 2 7 aves (rather column. i * 


_ ma EXLERLAES 


the leayes of roll, ſurdity) the king cut 
Fre, whic 1 be mjgh 22 5 do, 4 Wh; Were 5 75 ies weden a peter 
ud Ye on th Fe ind 5 1. ; ing ue 1 22 Nee 


e 20 len of e. 


CY i thay p 


bu FIG it to Hes 
: 9.4 one kind of rant of of a a Foley, Ws 1 & ; 4 5 Valles —_ 
ade of a ſmall reed, ſharpened to a. point, cy g over it, _ reader.is.delired to 


MF the difference between, this pen, though evidently, à reed, ung BY 1 No. 9. 
ate 


the | ooh, 0 


No. 1 is a roll of the nature, as I conceive, of u deed; ; it is rolled up at both ends: 


both rolling internally, till they meet in = middle, ware the ſeal is INS: By 
. „ dans N to the deed, does no got Heer 

of a form entirely differen conſiſting | of ſeveral — unlted at 
* 9 * two double 'bands: the mar in of the pag AN ee; 
dar · coloured, and it has blac Writing 1 ſhould alte . bi ought, 
Book was r- . to our lates, on 10 The pin, or peogh 


for the purpoſes In the centre of the left Is a y 4 b 
ad a fomewbat aeg to it 6p. th the oppoſite page: u i 9 4 1 


7 is a repreſentation of a writing. tablet, h 1 bin. en ; 
5 25 be 1 28 x6 ve to be numerals; 30 ow) 10 2 ons * N 


Ft 


as a manual for the minuting ke No. 1 1 1 * * — 180 TA th 

farther deſcribes it : '« 6guram quadratam oblong £.'s in ons pas 19 3 ia, 15 dus 
yard] 1. 6. , ſquare oblong fort 92 30 be th hoſe tablets for letters 4d 125 

Now, as theſe, whether as 1 oth Fr 
N. B. No.4, 5, 6, 7, form but one dass in the ing 2 * 

No. 8, two rolls, the upper (ing be the under, | 5 | 155 
on the outfide of the ro 1 ir wy 

2 10, a book 7 in gd bye 

Kechelk | dar 00 


manual. ' This kind of book, however, | 
ſcribunt pueri, & literas diſcunt, & forma 1 3 hs po 5 
4 
rn to read 444 write, dann 15 a boy 9902 
common in all houſes, we ſee how r dil . 1. e 
golden money, and a money-bag. It may, therefore, be fajrly 
ſeal, then this is an inſtance of a er of placi ſe 
5 to he nh "Thin Ge) 
No. 9, aroll — 1 writing, in two eglumuns, but not as 
9. white; the N 
1055 ef Patty of the right page, forheth) In, 
ppoſite page. _ $ it a K 
6 , R. being” cnn 2 ey a vi ring, the . 


called © /abule literarie—forma ua eſt quadrata.”—The commgntator on 
pendiculam rotundam. (eam vocat 1 „& perforatem, 175 e. paſi 
capitulum ; ſee No. 7, pl. IT) th a file he 15 may | 
8 
he aſked (perhaps, by making figns © | 5 
refer to accompts. 
from that of No. 5, of 1. Ig the 
inwards. . ti 4 WIE 
eave it e 61 1 
5 ue age Tat Fr peers if 
by chtes l 


th 6. Nadel, and cont 


5 00 is 


Fs . 18211 
7 ; h 
1 9 


| 12.4401 - 
a 


/ IIS 
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ſeem to be united alfs by a ring; by which-tho whole might be Hung on © peg; like 
No. J. This err eme tobe divided iut o chree Parts ; whi le e chat 
of 0. 7 is wok. 43 2 ati 11 : Ni 59 OJ ei "5 5 . 1 if! 


it 10 Nin s een DI ett 545 Fall I b9ojostlog bs >: y 601 
1 0 , 12 2 L , T's „ 6.4 
ghd 9 hp 41 1 15 71 # 45 5 17 Art mrs 221 11 SEN .HO! 10 oy Nr 9 1A 8 We ö 


33 any, "4NtieNer vors (COT BE o bom. 


bt rea: 


NO., 1 are tableth., to be eld it | Ie ia, the handy by ineats of ng) an e 1 {he end. 
licity of the fe orm of t ta x rom any. ing. inclines | 
one to think, that the might of pm uſe : they agree with the tions in 


Latin.;authofs,;of i a8: children cleared thæaig letters in, u Harre: de Re Right; III. 
% 1abuke- litenarie: . quadrats,. pater wi longiudineta/oadkinadyitnidched 


on No. 7, plate J. | 
exady agounfoldedy mittom arhhin and witlidut: 


No. 2 is, 8M cohenive, letter. p 
i.e. written as well on the fides, whioh forma the folds, whoſe-ddges ate indented 
that when theſe ſides were folded together, what wag-writtey n tm rould not be 
read) as on the natural internal faenlof the letter. The enpreſſfion Gavtitien within 
and without, Rev. v. u, will ndturallynecur to) the reader's ind nm.]ꝗ n think It 
ſeems not likely that a —— ſhould = thus written; unleſs: om cooaſion bf! a- overfior 


ö 

of matter; E. ſubmit, aHhether the tidei i d xuſt a 1 e 
) * r in the apocalyptic writer's: anite>lq Rott 51!) 
; 222 no mark On this, letter _ _ been to — loc tas it might 


nature of Ale ven d 
2 would mt be at 


this i im plyin ae as I conjeCture, 

t to ah uv wil ch 

| . eons; whetens, being 

> the ane Kitt, Rabbi, 
por to 'N 1 


wa _ 
0 fra N pt 


as it 


K it x4 
Tfaiah, er Su fa 


N 


no 


AL 
as 


an omiſſivn's of good, 1. bh ers Ky ah b Us 
an attempt to Influen An fel attfibutihg. treafor td fel 
governar z (3) it 1 0 perk ide of of avoi — e 'atddrefing of Netiemith, 
Fan A ry a K his di a bo 1 ſo: a {ng 24.0 
No. 3 is a A, with he ns nd g placed It lt. 


—— to be Tate of — leather; Nat u head, breed 25 oo 1 | ov by — - b 
where y it may e tie a -Cales; the Romans 
called. ſcriniarii. Alter i 1 and 2 8 57 TN this robin le book-caſe, I — 
deſire his attention to the rolls "themſelves and eſpecially {>the ticket, or label, a 
pended to each, which. i, 1 imagine, the genuine capi, or ur - of the book, 
on which was inſeribed the ſubjett or contents of the book; for poſe of direct 
ing the perſon who was about to draw out a roll to that which — ſubj 
named by 2 This re 1 agrees ly with the idea 
of the LXXM, in their of FH NAX (Pf. xl. wich us) ## rhe ven of chr 
book it ig 97% ten of — ey render, i whe bead 28 tie bout. Chry ſoſtom 
has deſcribe) this-cepbalis as u wy 5 k, and p ed, that on this 4/enma was 
written a word, or worde, which im te bout the coming of the Meſſial.“ 
Aquila uſes the word cilems, to ex reſs Wat We render volume, 029 MrovLer, Mr. 
Hanau ſuys, vol. iv, p. 10, Ihe thought is not only clear and diſtin, but very 
energetic: amounting to this, that the ſum rod ſubſtance of the ſacred books: i - C Ay 
eſſia 


430 FR A M E N T4. 


Meſſiah cometh: and that thoſe words; accordingly, might be written or embroideset 
ik great propriety on the wrapper, or caſe, w wherein they were kept. Now, ad- 
mitting Mr. H. s concluſion to be juſt, I think we ſee in our print, better remiſes for 
it than he had collected, i. e. that the head, cephalis, capitulum, label, or ticket, 
ended to the volume or roll, was thus inſeribed; and in this view, the capitulum an- 
wered the purpoſe, of our lettering on the backs of our books, The paſſage then 
may be thus dee heb 
"61 urot prin oo nd ſacrifice, were not what thou didſi r 
Then fad T, Lo ; T come, as in the roll of the book“ Nees s be: toi or as the * 
11 (by bret) N roll; 46. the lia oaks 0p the greater er roll] 4 f. ü 


11 aue me HT $691 334 34051 Hs 122 
ball I' put the ſenſe freely i into En i= colnciddriob-with; bee id. f daes 

5. f. -#:Thow:didf not deſire a treatiſ —— —— burnt · offering; d 1 

to me.“ 97619 N 101 io 


Now: ib äs ebidention inſpection of our plate, that theſe malt labels were capible 
of being rolled, till they were cloſe up to-t greater roll to which Are belotiged:”; 25 
ſeems to be the meaning: of gelel. „ e 4" 1219 £913 ie, 
An would lead us tuo far, were we/ts bügel ehe Glue which ae ant 


theſs: appendices, in ancient authors; but by w of. the what L 
have: Ad Tal 284 the flowinge. 119 647141 ras 4<, 1 8 v1 _ 
| -:8eneca, de Tr. Ani cap. ix. ſpeaking: of the TS 2 4 «40 whom 
the moſt pleaſing parts/of their the frontiſpieces and vor ene — 9" 1 
Juorum  F RONTES maxim? placent;' TITULIQUE. | ks .Frontes'' weve Bog 
ſtrengthens! the pepe rare wank No. 7 of this plat, ſuch dolines 4 
the ancients; 1 16 54 go” WAY G81) BAL HAV o 5 e 100 Wot - 
N — Drift: 1 „ele n D118 &4.3 nin. 10 91 14491 2 1 $34 fy A, 0 o oy 
en. 9! ee of 11 n | 
it 10 d T8 gem, Tejiciargue mo” vo. alt va 


1 * 


G, | PICK dic Tir : mn hop! | . 
"Rs; 45 de lays, « ET 1 Ss en om ER 5 9255 

e 0 al one 

ny t ck. he A 4 f 

v from, ano her, e ne ee 5 ale 1 Hes gi 


mes 


2 rum 9 or ſimilar diſtir 

books in this Nuraber. AMT e 

1 is a bag of money, I ſup ; * we "ſee I" fates 
about; but, if an) ſhould rather thy it a, Peg e r Ane I ſee nothing to 

the W e let the following ah cook th he. e 1 555 

| Interea pleno quum turget Ns i ore rea; eter 

- Creſcit amor nummi, qual ip ma Selk. „ 1949 2 89 well 

2697 fousgar, dhe an” * ns 8 


(37 4 t 


| 4 , g ; ads 1 0 wet Menfain 2 canoe r mne lil Yiith” 
Effundi ſaccos nummorum. nig Hon. are. n % 
N 65 another kind of tablet, Perhaps, butof this nenen nage nor do Te * 


uliar uſe. 8% % Ai 
"No. 7, à book of conſiderable. ſize; bound by at leaſt three: euble: Fn Wy in the 
back, the page dark-coloured, and the writing on it black; the margin White; 2 
white lump (of chalk, perhaps, or what ?) on each of the pages, but not oppoſite 
to each other. It appears that in this book the page is a thin leaf, let into the margin, 
which ſtrengthens and deſends it all round; as à band of paſte bond, or other tiff 
material might do. It appears, alſo, that two of theſe leaves are joined together, .o. 


that only their external 0 are ho v9: or On for vere — 2 
+: 33 "4 HTEE eker 


132 FRAGMEN T 8 
No. 24, « bag, apparently full, with an inſcription; by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
all _ 4 - 3g 8 1 f d the EE are 15 loſs to explain the bl rm 
this: ic rel come as they ſuppoſe, the hug which holds the daily :expences, as 
ts twenty, 99555 Te menen! ;.fince ſuch being in conſtant uſe; need nt be 
7 ticularly. diingyiſhed.,. J rather think, on the comtrary,: that it ſeems! to be 
mar 


in order, pA put, by, e fafe place; and is inſorſbed with the value of-its | 
trouble of opening it; enaſtiy after the manner of the Turkim 
inſqription ſeems. to, be too long ſor the mere e of the 


cantents, to d 96.696 

purſes: | 

1 ©: and to ext ſome what farther. I ſubmit; tbereſate, at this in n 
nge, and I regard it as a great rarity, which may illuſtrate the Ezele. 

455 e Thus ſaith the Lord, of ande Tyre, thou rain wp the. Jum wi of 


om, and vznrzer in beauty: 4.6, thou art like a bag ef money, — | 


written FULL, A 1 e bY bh | LO IR 
| ſelf, or i char by 


9 91 ls wot ou 4001 A. Ae 5 le 2 561% older 19 

Fins I, Non chat, — s 'anab 
Fu mit whodher:.ithis:Numbe "dio. n and o. v, ae, 
of. ol at leaſtʒ may ene the naturs-of the hooks of 


nn e Jan if 
By an 1 n 2 7 cut deeply? Not, 
Inſtead. 9 8 {ts theſe, Plate a; No.. — Ty and 10, — No. 7, 
WA ED, tbe ſeas hl their colour agrees, as does che lack of the 


er them, and their being fremed roun⁰ for ſecurity, and to keep them 
bak ipg- then, 8 the 2 8 may he of the nature of the 
3 nency of theſe boots in dus plates, 


gonel 3 were in common uſage,; that! they were 
Bech er r not cumberſeme of carriage, &c. which remark; und its infefences, 
will abvinte., objefjons which thoſe who! have! bad the misfortune to read ſomhe 
ol recdllect. Whint was written on books of this kind, would be 
N of being .craſed, thanghy eee about from - place'to.place;igh 7 7 
en ͤ our ſlates mi 271 Ef TY ety * r ic 6 An Dai 3.401 2 
r farther ſatisfactſon on; this ſabjecz, L ſhall mandate from ee Astiq 
947 tom. ii. p. 378, his account uf a bodk of lead. Fu 199, — 
me to mention, à little bog, wholly'of dend, which 1 bought at in 1699, and 
which I A, preſent of. to M. the Cardinal de Houillonz it it. is — the ſame fize as 
repreſented, in. the mas Cabout four inches long, by three inches wide} not only the 
two pieces which. form the cover, but ;alfo/'ail the —— in number ſix; the ſtick 
inſert 5411 1353 the. rings, which hold he leaves together che hinges, and the nails, are 
without exception! It has Egyptian Gnoſiic: Ggures' drawm on it, and 
5 writing I Banu, in his Mig |Kirkerianm,” gives the figure of 2 
like boo ede e, he eite a paſſage 'of /Tacity which mentions 
$9950 een "I 12420 "NI $T0&AT9VO0Y.: rob oma aries} 20 watt 141 1 
This account is — 5 4iferent from the ideas of Mr. Hamm, vol 151 
May. theſe tablets of lead enable us to conceive of als tablete of s! 
the * es? —i. e. as very een and portable 


- . 4 49 6 Co ; #1 
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Jed 4 anſf = 5p „ . give that my words were 
189 * — D imprint in A on — | 
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FRAGMENTS ö 
5 pres 8e {ti Fry” " "OT l rl Rr 31 1701 t FRY & 7) * Btl. 
No. LXXV. DIALECTICAL PRONUNCIATION. | gene 
WE have, nodeuht, phraſes 10 different 3 i Gb of buy own cons from what 
are uſed in others, that, on ſome occaſions, the natives of one are hardly underſtood by 
thoſe of another: but it ſhould ſeem, that in Arabia this difference is much greater 
than among us. We find, Judges, xii. 6; that the word /ibbaletb was u teſt of the 
pronunciation of a OD and that it ſignified a different __ when pronounced 


be, If Lb o the Henk, like this} Rory told by 
LEE Fr. 2 KT; at Dhafar, Kad ce to an Arab, 


N Inna, p. 45 
22 22 3 but, as 4 is ſame word in the dialect of the 
ſtrang he leaped from a h „and hurt himſelf; when this 
miſta wy was — to the king, De the Arab who comes ISI rl 
learn the Hamjare dialect.—“ only,” ſays NIE BU RR, * do they 2 
iferegtly in de me ee c ſw all Bir which is. governed by” t Finals! of 
Yemen, from what they do in the flat country, but perſons of Ne ee rank dare 
different, pronunciation and different names, * 4 things,” from! thofe of the Peaſants. 
The pronunciatien of certain letters alſo differs ;»thoſe-which the Arabs of t north, 
and weſt pronounce; as 12 Q at Maſkat," are pronounced rsen—ſo that Bilkkrs, 
Kiab, is, by ſomes called 3 „c.“ „ Surely thou e 
thy erh en Wan the foldicrs to Wr Ar obne. 
9 © gti vg TO n THO 0 etz 0 

| „ bovine d e didn echo ad 10k who 

| No. LAXVI. IDEAS CONNECTED WITH SPITTING: Fe ova El 
i 80 4411 : | 45 115 15 445 a1 fi off id 
PROFESSOR Wiege in his* Queſtions to the Denim Voyager,“ No: EVAL, 
enquires whether *. tun the face, de a cuſtom nan the Arb x He inclines to 
think that the ex on, Deut. xxv. 3, The brother's wife ſhall ſpit in his face,” 
means to abuſe a "infilt” by words: be enquires, alfo, whether 'there be any cuſtom 
among the \Arabs,' of: fathers. 8 the face! of their -childten; us ſeems to be 
aluded to, Numb. xii. 14: If her father had but ſpit in her face, ſhould ſhe not be 
aſhamed ſeven days?” 7e this queſſion, Nzz 30m returns the following” anfwer, 
which is perfeQly « Suben to the accounts given us by the Jews: 

When a man, in a paſſion, ſpits apon the earth cloſe to another, he w, is thus offended, 
behaves, as might be the caſe among ourſelves; he takes the inſult patiently,” if he 
be unable to avenge himſelf; but if he be able, his reſentment certainly burits forth. 

An Arab would much leſs ſuffer that any one ſhould ſpit #r bi.  fatr; or, as they 
phraſe it, upon his beard; eſpecially, if he thinks ke equal in p 3 to the 
aggreſſor. I remember to have ſeen in à caravan, that de one, ſpitting /deways, 
defiled a little the beard of 'a Mahometan,' WhO was cruelly on 'by Uh offender 
nſtantly aſked pardon, and kiſſed his beard, by which Ueno the former was: 
24. Nissuna, p. 26, N. AI. 
appears from theſe accounts,” how' hi my the Action of ſpitting, f in a way of in- 
jury, is reſented in the Eaſt. It 7 be ufffeient, therefore, to ſay, that in A caſe 
of the brother's wife; ' ſhe did 8 ground, not on the petſon of her brother-in- 
law. As to the paſſage in n may 1 be explained, by ſay ying, = 6 _ there 
been a quarrel 2 between a father and his daughter, 15 that he ha knit at 
her, i. e. — her, ſuch an affront, ſuch a miſunderſtanding,” could not be i tly 

made 


„ ff 


„ % * 
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made up and forgotten, but it muſt have a time to cool in; during ſome few days, at 
leaſt, there would be a backwardneſs in the parties to be as free as befor let 
Miriam be excluded from the camp during. ſeven days.” But it ſhould ſeem, that they 
did actually ſpit at, i. e. upon the perſon of Chriſt, Matt. xxvi. 67, ſpit in his face, &c. 
as the greater indignity, and degradation of a character aſumealy diinne. 
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„Ne. L XXVII. MANNERS OF THE. BEDOWEEN ARAB 
Fee i 145 37 nn ng Feng ty7, ett Yr rr n 11595 > 0 H ele 
IO us, who inhabit towns, and have fixed reſidences, the wandering and migra ory 
lives of the patriarchs have a peculiar,” and rather ſtrange appearance but; in 
Eaſt,” this very kind of life is euſtomary at this day. In Egypt, for inſtance, * The 
Bedoween Arabs are diſtributed into little companies, each with a chief, whom they 
call ſcbech; they dwell always under tents, and each platoon forms a little camp. As 
they have no land belonging to they they change their abode as often as they pleaſe 


£ 


When they fix themſelves any where, for à certain time, they make an agreement with 


the bey, the cacheff, or the caimakan, and purchaſe, for a Whole year, TRe Tus 
of. cultivating a certain portion of land; or of feeding their flocks'there,” . 

time they agree for. They continue there, then, very peaceably, go forwards: g 

backwards into the villages, or neighbouring towns; ſell. and purchaſe wut they 


pleaſe, and epjoy all the liberty they can deſire: but, '“ they often eſtabliſh theaiſelves 


on the land they occupy, ſeparating from the juriſdiction of the government the land 
they have ſeized on, and taking poſſeſſion of it, without * the tax. This is a 
loſs for the government, which is, by this means depriv the revenue of thoſe 
lands.” Non Txa txt in Bor r, p. 9%. 
This may remind us of the mode of life of the patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob: ſo we find Abimelech jealous of Iſaac's greatneſs, Go from us, for thou art 
much, mightier than we; and if we let thee ſtay a little longer, thou wilt ſeize the 
land as thy property, and we ſhall loſe the revenue of it. 
They go into the villages, or neighbouring towns; ſo' Dinah, the daughter of 
Jacob, went out to ſee the daughters of the land,” i. 2. into the town of Shechem, 
as the ſtory ſhows. This may, alſo, remind us of the directions of Jonadaby the for 
of Rechab, to his poſterity, Jer. xxxv. 6: Ve ſhall not build a houſe, but dwell 
in tents all your days:“ but they fled for ſhelter to Jeruſalem, though even there; 


perhaps, they abade in their tents, and this ſingularity might render them particularly 
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Col. CaypER, in his © Obſervations on the Paſſage to India (1778) thus deſcribes 
an Arab encampment:—* From this hill, we could plainly perceive; at the diſtance of 
about three miles, an immenſe body of Arabs, which, as they had their families and 
flocks with them, looked like an encampment of the patriarchs: they firſt ſent out a 


detachment of about four- hundred men towards us, but, finding we. were drawn up to 


receive them, five men only advanced from their main body, ſeemingly with an inten- 
tion to treat: on ſeeing which, we alſo ſent five of our people on foot to meet them. 
A ſhort conference enſued; and then both parties came to our camp, and were re- 


ceived with grew ceremony: by our ſcheick: they proved to be Bedoweens, under the 
Scheik Fadil, amounting together to nearly twenty thouſand, including 


command o 
women and children. After much negociation, our ſcheik agreed to pay a tribute or 
one chequin for every camel carrying merchandiſe; but he refuſed to pay for thoſe 
carrying tents, baggage, or — ons :—they promiſed to ſend a refeek Lone of . 
Tl | | as 0 


. 


SO 


8 F. R A G MEN TI 8. -.- _ 
own party] with us, till we were piſt all danger of being moleſted by any of their 
detached parties,” pr. i dh tan wor cee e 

Is the coincidence of the number of men (four hundred) ſent forward in this extra; . 
with that of. Eſau, Gen. xxxii. 6, merely accidental, or is it an uſual number thus 
employed? May this extract give us an idea of the Iſraclites' encampment in the 
wilderneſs, under Moſes? Here, we find 20,000 perſons, women and children included; 
How heavy was the burden of Babylon! Iſaiah, xiii. ao, It ſhall never be inhabited; 
neither ſhall -it be dwelt in, from 2 generation; neither ſhall the Arabian 
pitch tent there; neither ſhall the ſhepherds make a fold there.” Wander where they 
will, they ſhall ſtand aloof, from Babylon 1 | #511. inn 
To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks N1zBunr :—* Their way of living is nearly. the ſame 
as that of the other wandering Arabs, of the Kurdes, and of the Turcomanns. They 
lodge in tents. made of coarſe. tuff, either blatt or ſtriped act and white; which is 
manufa&tured; by the women, of goat's hair. The tent conſiſts. of three apartments, 
of which one is fer the men, another for the women, and the third for the cattle. 
Thoſe who are too poor to have a tent, contrive, however, to ſhelter themſelves. from 
the inclemencies of the weather, either with a piece of cloth ſtretched upon 8 
or by retiring to the cavities of the rocks. As the ſhade of trees is exceedingly 
agreeable in ſuch. torrid regions, the Bedoweens are at great pains in ſeeking out 
| ſhaded ſituations to encamp:1n.” Nizavur's TaAVEIS, vol. i. p. a8. 
Ian black but cone, ſays the ſpouſe,” Cant. i. Ti Black, as: the tents: of Kedar, 
comely a the tent-cur/ains of Solomon.” It ſhould be remembered, however, that 
33 _ able; have diſtin tents, not apartments only, for the men, the women, 
and the cattle, _ 55 A | WOE rh 4 16445] 
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No. LXXVII. KIKIUN, 'JONAH's. GOURD. | 


* 8aw for the firſt time, at 3%, the plant e/-kberoe, mentioned in Mr. Mi- 
cHAEL1S's © Queſtions, No. LXXXVII. It has the form of a tree: the trunk appeared 
to me rather to reſemble; leaves, than wood; nevertheleſa, it is harder than that which 
| bears the Adam's fig. Each branch of the kberoa has but one large leaf, with fix or 
ſeven feldings in it. This plant was near to a rivulet, which watered it amply. At the 
end of October, 1765, it had riſen, in fue months time, about ziohr feet, and bore at 
once, flowers and fruit, ripe and unripe: Another tree of this ſpecies, which had not 
had ſo much water, had not grown more in a whole year. The flowers and leaves of 
it which 1 gathered, withered in a, few. minutes: as do all plants of a rapid growth. 
This tree is called at Aleppo, Palma: Chrifti: an oil is made from it, called v/eum Ar 
teroa, oleum ci U, — um ficus infernalis. The Chriſtians and Jews of | Moſul 
[Nineveh] ſay, it was not the kberos, whoſe ſhadow' refreſhed Jonah, but à ſort of 
gourd, el-kerra, which has very large leaves, very large fruit, and laſts but about four 
months.” NI BBURHR, Descate. ARAB. p. 190, Fr. eit. 
In order to ſtate the queſtion fairly, 1 ſhall tranſcribe Voi uE s account of ei- kerra: 
lt is, no doubt, this {ſalt} property of the air, and the earth fof Egypt] which, 
added to the heat, gives vegetation; an activity almoſt. incredible in our cold climates. 
Wherever plants have water, the -rapidity. of their growth is prodigious: -- Whoever 
has travelled to Cairo, or Roſetta, knows that the ſpecies of gourd "called terra, will, 
in 1wenty-four hours, ſend out ſhoots near faur inches lng. :VoLuny's TnavzIS, vol. i. 
ß r Set iognotiomn 757; 790k 
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+ I could have'wiſtied that theſe authors had obſerved, whether the cool. ene 


noticeably favourable to the growth of the plant deſcribed ; in order to ſettle the'i import | 


of the Hebrew'phraſe, in hiſtory of Jo onah,'* which = ſon of night was, and, & 3 
ſon of might, died. Does it mean, that the plant grew chiefly by wight; or, that it 
wm dne ſingle night; or, that it caſt, ſo much ſhade, as to oc, 4 kind of 


night Let not this — the reader; we ſhall ſee that names of relation, father, ton, | 


8&oc:thivevfter a leſs expreſſive connection, thancthis has. 

un either are we bound to take the expreſſion on the morrow*! „(W Lenteondacrr) 
as:r3Qly- importing the very next: day, ance the word has reference to ape more 
Aa: time, Exod. xili. $3 Deut. 0 203 er wv. 6. It Wage ken e 

A aftertbards.”" | 7 23899 it OU TH? mop 4 
+ think: we may eakly determine, thi the mn ealked tore, 1 . to Jonah 
ti tiun 2 by its 8 in name 7 for though 2 1 We rapid gro t 

t it does not appear to roper for to rome ap" 0Ver/ ona 
pure booth, . ue. 8 9 bead, to deliver him from gri ad 25 
el-kberes:rifes eight feet high, and, conſequently; is capable of caſting'a ſhadow on the 
head of a man. I obſerve, alſo, that as a great: quantity of water fuvour che growth 
of  chis plant, it is"likely-the plant of Johah grew by the fide of the rer pris, 
where it mighi have plenty of water, which, if tuen Jonah might ſit on the euſt "fide 
of the city, 1. 4. on the o . of the Tigris (and an". a Ting gonna) "to fee 
what would become of Hide Baacione, No. HI, 

The cireumſtance of the ey withering of the flowers an e of the "rt 
ſhould: net be-lightly [paſſe over:-- nor nor that afin f eee, which' is 
ſufficiently near to the kikizn of Jonah. 189 207 bus 

As the hiſtory in Jonah expreſs]y ſays, the Lord" *. pared this N no doubt 
we may conceive of it as an extraordinary one of its kind, remarkably rapid in growth, 
remarkabl ly hard in its Rem, remarkabl in its branches, und remarkable for 
the extenſive ſpread of its leaves, and & thy gloom of their ſhadow: and, after a 


certain. ans ren remarkable for  fudden withering, and a total uſeleſſtieſs to dhe 
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impatient prophet. - 
As the Queſtions” of ande are not in everybody's hands, l ſhall tranſlate | 


to me, to have „Ithat it 


rt of his remarks om this ſubject: “ Celſus 
it to the claſs of the Ricinus the 


pact kikino] is the ti of the Egyptians; he 
grent Catapucus) Job, viii. 16, offers the deſcription of another vegetable, w 

— is equally rapid, its duration equally ſhort—this vegetable is withered by heat 
Wit cannot, therefore, be the theraa, which ſhadowed Jonah from the durning iy: 
it muſt be = plant which covers a ſpace of ground, a garden, in a hetle time; which 
ſhoots mY * e and eats * ſtone walls. The * wor rl 
tranſlated thus: be is green: e t K burning 

rompanied perhaps by the eaſt wind, dries him up; be een over 3 


nut Ie roots \entwine in the beaps owes ;' be a ht wy 4 0 
when—whether the ſun, the eaſt 8 5 fre eg 1 — 
his Place. Was place Jays, : Le 11 


art of this 3 


para of > vu of. 
1 * to the e 
g on che hills of Temes 


fome of its kind 
however, nothing i in the text forbids the eaſt wind — «ny to agent 2 its d 
2 | 0. 
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SIN E the be n of: bnd , No. XI VI. m 91 0 Ht filend has fa 
ney by pate rh ik following 'particylars "on of in tereſt, 195 
the Gentoo ® Code of ane Oe, Y apprehefid, leave no 5 D doubt that int 

may be ſufficiently bitin 8 715 being compound: : 

f a loan be gran 5 pledge t to a wah 155 Brogi caſt ths 99 . Int 
ſhall. be one — ty, u n the incipal;'at $ rate, the principal _ 
-rupees, the Tatereff al be he . Net jupiith: "(This would. Fla ith 
per cent. per annum. 1 any 

«ff * _ che | 


ſhall, be' two 


138549 ut. fi 1 In 


e. ng a re without pledge © or ſecurity, : the monthly Niere 


dent. [I y-four per cent. 7 4 \ 
If a Joan Nba gra 7 OX ian bf-the Cheb erke 1 0 . Ne a Braniy p pays 
intereſt two rape bis 
* A mah W ! rr WY be pharged Joy be Me 0 1 2 0 


0 ee alf pie choke, Thi tx 15 pf 1 all 5 . 
eight 155 Kd 
er C 
; * e . 9 Inffend en wee be charged 8 ble Ir 
Folk A 0 0 tribe of 2 2 85 hay tereſt, a; the rates TIT already ed 
e . 


filed, in times hier ublic,c ity, eh t'is alle W 
Bramin, the "Chebte er of public, ! | N of Feld meg} emand the 1 0 
e 


intereſt. But, in tir 5 hy is criminal i in the G the 7 7 nd 
the Sorder, i 1 er rates,” 1 CENTOS | Edt ; Chap, of 
Intereſt, . Harz ED wok 


Is there not, Devt Gif 15 . ah en fo mewhat | ous to, th t 
from the above, © RES 20 5. K ou maye 5 up Re ig but 5 oth oh fern 

thou ſhalt,not lend upon v The natural eff ſuch 4 . "Coma to 
be ſtrongly alluded to, 61 15 exclamation of Jeremiah, 1 * Woe is me, my 
mother, that thou haſt borne.me! A man of 8 RY a 255 oe cobtehtion to the 
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te whole earth: I, have ent on wſury, men, eat! 20 me on i et Wr. ONE 
| DOTH CURSE al 2 El e e MY: A 5 
: dd ae DICE. LANDMARKS. = 

6 Wt a goa bg mas co been hee Jo 
e. tract from Sg: wo 2955 8 Both the were in the hands of 
15 Jeremiah, and at his di 3 6 for hl purpoſe then were duplicates made? 


8, it muſt appear.a queſtion of ſome diffi- 
Js 1 Sauen ene 1 hat either 


Rl err. bat ul yn ap — 


d run exattiy the ſame niſquerith 
and why, was one ſealed, and not the 
7.4 couraa is. made, it is kept by the party 
gn LET Se; which 4s 
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take witneſſes, in the land of Benjamin, 
I think this receives n 
which is thus tranſlated: Du 
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f. Jeruſalem,. the ſame end le 
ght inform the propet heirs ' 

where to ſeek for it, and how to deſcribe its contents. Eg TT TIT 
Let us conſider farther, that the method of ſealing (and the word here rendered ſeal) q 
a 
a 
v 
C 
cr 
it 
0 
| t 
prone pl 
h longer ih 
he 
to 
r times, reco | art 
good condition, that had they ee papers, they A Ni de 
2 legible, and well preſerved. Now, as Jeremiah could not himſelf go out 0 pri 
. is priſon, he delivers theſe deeds to Baruch, for the purpoſe of their p ervation | 


from the general-pillage, burning, &c. of the city, when taken, in which, . 
* ey: 


, 


| Venetian; but the uſe they make of them annihilates eyery 


E % ²˙ : as tak to tins, Hoa 


deeper in the" ground. 
prize, of digging the ground. to 22 for tre 


een 
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they, ſtood little chance 1 3 2 os ping. from total deſtruction; a l probeblys, for the 


urpoſe of. being "bu urie deſcribed? above. That corn, treaſures of various 
Find are thus Rasern is notorious Wee, alſo, Jetem. Mr $8: “ But ten men were 
found among them that faid unto Tſhmael, flay us not, for we have treaſures in the 
field, of wheat, and of barley, and of oil, and of honey.” "That the word tranſlated 


ſealing, might naturally be underſtood of, clofin feng,” cementing, which is allied to ſealing 


in the Eaſt, appears in part from the following © extract from N1zBunR, vol. ii. p. 261: 
They ſign their letters with a ſort of cypher, to prevent the poſſibility of counter= 


feiting their gnature: at leaſt, the great and the learned do ſo. | Their letters folded, 


are an inch in breadth and the leaves ; are PASTED TOGETHER 4t one end. They cannot ſeal 
them, for wax is. Nett in hot countries, that it cannot retain an impreſſion.” 
That clay is fill uſed for the rpoſe of apa ſee, Nozpex,, p. nd 4 The 
doors are ſhut only with wooden loc 37 but the inſpe ors of this granary, aher having 
ſhut à door, put on it their ſeal, on a handful of clay rich the) Abs uſe of as wax.” 


Was this the kind of feal uſed to feat our Lord's polchre? A att. xxvii. 60: © Secur. 


ing the „Ban, by ſealing the . and ſetting a watch.“ See, _ Dan. i= 24;.. 
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„ vent moth rapajokes. 5 
PARTLY: Au cet df eas" fügen ns" the” „n * 


MY as being itſelf a fit and curious article information, I ſhall in this Number 


te ſomewhat of the. cuſtoms of the Orientals, i in reſpeQ to their keeping of treaſures 
concealed, from, the following evidence: 
« The Tartars receive annually 'conſiderable” ſums, in ducats of gold, Dutch. ar 
idea of —.— th: avarice 
ſeizes aud engluts theſe treaſures, while the Plains in which 55 are buried afford not the 
leaſt indication or guide to future reſeurch! The numerous uais who have died, 
without telling their ſecret, have already occaſioned zhe 4% of a ſum: z hence it m 
be preſumed, Bee people are perſuaded, that, were they forcec 8 "abandon thetr 
country, they Fe t 1 9.6 their money without loſing their 1 a Er DB 
Torr, vol. I. p. 68, part III. [As Jeremiah might have 81 W. 5 en po eh 
In fact, a number of men make a kind of buſineſs ob. about, | 2 FF to 
diſcover hidden treaſures; and Nozban ſays, p. 58, * Tha 12 d one rule, Which) you 
ought to follow, even at Alexandria, and which muſt be exactly obſerved e 
all Egypt: it ig—never, is dig at the foot of ay piece of er The conſequences 
woul hi too dange rous, A conſul of France attempted to dig near the obeliſk of 
Cleopatra, at 8 in er to have the Juſt dimenſions n it. He had taken 
care to aſk a  permithon for doin it ;—notwithſtanding that, in proportion as he'caufed 
it to be dug in the day they filled up at night the hole he had got made. This obſtinate 
Nr ariſes 1 55 .hence, that Rbe people, as well. great. as ſmall, are perſuaded 
that all the antique monuments contain ſome hidden treaſures. If you * into any 
place, Cee de conſider you as robbers ; they maintain, that you have ſeized 
the treaſure which they ſuppoſed to be in that place; and in order 13 have the hetter 
hold on thoſe who have raked the ground, they make this pr retended'/treaſure amount 
to an exceflive price. "They have Joined to this another notion, that all theſe e | 
Fa enchanted; and, 2 portion. as they are approached, that they fink deep 
wo of thoſe who had made tHemſelves famous by this, 22 
one hy fell into the 28255 of their fo; Fiore, 
as * "who 
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noth Ins. They "ACCU led of havin iy found treaſur and #0 | leny 
that. nobody ls 7 80 ſhares with them +; they ae 

pręſſi Mods, | 197570 fiel dhe pretences; 5, and, in fine, mad e | 
defekten Kot which: the had neyer = A Foray F. [ot 


Ns By afterwards to one of our fathers, that they had IF U 0 1 50 c 
there . abundance | q 12 Buried in 4 * rbbeuring land,” , 
oy now, perhaps, diſcover a ſpirit, in Fd 

g to hi N Rep Has heret6fore eſcaped us, For Ka 
ſeekeſt n as fler, 1. e, deep in the mine, © a 

or id treaſures.” ü, 21, long for death n it pea Ty wet 
1 1 7 Emory, han. for id treaſures, which 6 rejoice exceedingly, 20 MY glad. [as the 
10 ueceeded it 8 treaſures] when, = can, {We 

he 0 | 
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No. IXXXI. DIFFERENT FORMS oF kü $8 
THE article marriage, its, forms, 


Aan e that + hardly know how 10 o wake prope 
thin wever, that 1 Ye mo tion- 
ity of = Gentoo ( age, 1 55 hs ere ny 
mony... I * not perceiy 5, dem any 

to in Seri , bit 1 ſubmit ome of we may not tec ive 1 5 ti 


among them, the cuſta dowry. given 
"rides het her 00 the i the 9 1 Ky { hecho, 9 F i 12; 6 


eyes and What, ye th -1 | give; alk 109 505 
A "and. I vill s Ve it,” | 1 Den 1 25 XViil, $$: 4 
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321 * 1d qu 
new Naht 5 J $a of J 19 an 1755 dar? 
Ken of marr AL e pledges. of 
of at 3s fn” as, at 92 Ily . ethg 
.manent a and indie ial 90 ens, har'< heck! laces, e 
thus 1 , Ne Judah, t 0 8 intwitfingh in 
N He Enew h. er again no = BAR it ſhqulc ſeem gas 
n her Again Wo e though TH mar 
b Wah ether the marriages en conſumm te: 
to 255 8 of marriage are ſo ſimp lle as e 5 


ee . 


82 8 mel ing ike 1.4 alacl 5 BY 11 ? 1 Ty 1 25 Js 1 4 
"Bee 5 il lüſtrates eut. Xxi. 18088 mar ting: ee an ky 50 
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(23014 rd 175 is ſo called, w hen the ts of a.girl rece 
cw from the ridegroom, | on. his Eg their daughter. 
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cc The ddesdb bora, Ronhbridis un enliöäb ds heen > man and woman, by . 

ſent, interchange their necklaces, or ſtrings of flowers and both make Agree ent i 
ſome ſecrets pluuey as; for inſtance; che — rel Lam Ru mfr 1 AE 
the man fays, — I. . e 4 yd 8 2 wwe 2 R * 

Tue fifth form, \Partapur; ſo pwhen the parents. of a girl. unn er .marringe, 
fay to the bridegroom; “ whatever act of veligian you (perform; -perigra; it with. . 
daughter me the bridegroom aſſents to this ſpeech, ! 50 o len al} 99; 2219 6 
| « The fixth orm bore, ſo called, en a] man gives money to a father and whe! 
on his marrying their da and Alſo —— to the daughter * * 
be ſeventh formy/Ruthar, fo called, hen aan martjcn the-daughter Amel = 
whom he Re Toms 2 nnd ra 84 X VE Sh 62 151 3; 111 3 
he ei orm, Peiſbacb, ö before marriage, 8 man. Ce g in. 
dreſs and diſguiſe f woman,; debauches a girl, nd e 
e nee A 4 ET: wu de gen 209 cud}; baut! 
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IT asg enerdMy been PRIX that . 85 rangi Fe 
Greek authors, prior. to ce eſtahlillument vf 2 — y.docurs in 8 — 
and in the works of the: Jewiſh thiſtoriap;Joſephius..: I — — e pu ing 
— wt m the B of! Herodotus, that his, ancient: \ nes intended ,to 
| in Gretian/ charite che ſame Word; a or nell; K 8) ptians aps tat 
bs * alſo ve very ſatisfactorily explaineU uts\meaninyg. 1] his * WIS (ANT 
prrrts, by 1 '«/Fheitle of TunnROH was: Fings of gy 
from Menes —— vime vf Solomon, but mùt afrerwardss and e 
a big, in the E 5 tiandanguay 8 % vo ; 540 0 1961 re 22 IO 3-9 04:36 
According t beraten woocivert by-Heradowus ;and; Deng, (kb. ji. 
cap. M. Rem the - hants: of Rgypt, that country had been, governed. dating. 
peja! a oed years, tt byritd prime ipab dir inities anti dorm 22 a g dynaſty 
of Perdes; or demipads;>the! offspring / ofithæ fuer g, lifily;j by-a 2 »ofg mortal 
'ptinees/ πBοανο%τ¹ẽ,— other period off m tha % de Naas. comfiencing 
with Menes, and terminat N Hi itt, real gy pt»betame ca province of 
ee empire. KM | 98 0 Seth gh, * I 
erodotus 85 — ens; r ng thos, prieſt of Vulcan, 
2 with the gw — xt 2 with Hezekiah, prince of 
Fur the: an prieſts coli hin, 4>peri 2 L349! Rar, : or k Syncpations. 
4lapled{2igmwhich there hall been as; manyhigh-pricfis, and: the amber of 
5 rings anhüdhriag ant tine Inadivinity bad] appeared under. human form. 11 
e mord \pritzebyouhoo — — tocihave-'ſnedeeilell;the. {were ene eee 
FR the Epyptians, lor D aavs2 ory (raft He us Writes it, N 
Heb. y N He ſaw coloſſal ſtatues of them, and thels een hig 
Prieſts, in aſpacibus!itemiple;/iaticfliebies; whiete:. the priaſis informedehim, that n 
thoſe evlo dev ears ar mia decnded om 4nd, aud fa farther 3 erted, 
bat this had iu rely occurred t ihe number raf Ant in which, ſeries Horm was. 
neither gad br — ):iHerfarther remarks, that Hiremits in the Egyptian lan- 
wage, ia &K Ee ee e EINE Py 7 4 ematherelore, Analogous 
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WWhhe"title' of fugufire, ixonferred by the Roman ſenate on: -OdtariusGaſkrs and re- 
Bined' 'by his ſueesſſors in the empire- 10 Sinn M anos 7 4298 1120}-eansdowoin. 28 
Mr. Bur Axt, in his . Analyſis of Ancient Mythology,” has made a, diſtinAion 
between Pharain, as the word 1s written by Jolep ns, and the Firim of Herodotus 
The former term he. thinks, is ceompGunded of Bes and d eurab,. implying i the voice 
of Orus; M becauſe** it wasmp unuſual gang tho-ducienta,to ak tte warde of 

th ir prince, the voice of God.. W bind ads bas 10 gab 
«'""PhE bbfervations of Herodetus and: Jo Joſephus,! elan berger, dete 1as to 
re it evident they meant the ſame title, or (denomination, Although they may have 

oth, perhaps, Jomewhat altered the original word, by expreſſing it in the character: 

5 ef their reſpeQive languages. The Greek writers, in general, disſigure te ee 


Foreign 3 perſons; by adding the! uſual erminations of their own; nouns; 
Wy g conſonants; ans by! harf 
ſound; 1 the. name of. the Perſian kings: Kho/rous: is by them expreſſed Kouras, 


inſerting vowels, in order to ſaften words. of, a 
Ardbir is Artaxerxes ; Baal is Belus; Addir-Dag is Atergatis ; Zeratuſht 'is Zoroaſter; 
2 or Apbrat, 1 Eupbrates; ; * is 1 3 Aſbaod 1 - * 415; => 28 is ex- 
ſſed Jop. An inſtance of à change! to that of banaob Mm pccar 
* 4 of the Egyptian king, mum called 575 nn and DR 
Aries: ide Arxnss, in Dior. J. Ce e . 
In à treatiſe © On Providence,” .v yneſn | 

YOyrene, therg"is ' a" age which ebincidesciwith] and i tes the obſery 1 
ede He ſays, the father es Oßris and Typ —— Was, at the ſame time, a 
king, a prieſt, and a philoſopher. 1 — alſo, rank him among he 
gods; for the 'Bgyptians are diſpoſed to be that many divinities reigned in ſu- 
- ceflion; before their country nerned by men, and before. thels: OL were ree· | 

" Koned in a genealogical FB ol by. after Peirdm;”: |: ) viorolls end £ ; 
I ſhall conclude was ont 4 9 — abſurd e hitherto-given, of | 
the word pyramid. It has been derived from Cin] pur, fire 3a triangle, or p 
being conſidered as a ſymbol of fire; 4 Oy — mm vpe prop}: Wheat, on a. 25 
poſition that the pyramids were intended for r repoſitories of: grain. The Ampropriety 
of deducing an Egyptian word from Greek: e is too evident 0 denke 
but the true import of the word py yramid, may; L think, be collected from, 0 
-ceding remarks :—it ſhould undoubtedly be written in Greek, m_—— Of 2 5 W. 
_charatters,” pharamid, to imply that thoſe immenſe; teu yok; 
- ancient pen kings, entitled; '# Piroms; or Hharaons . 
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1 oeh deſire the attention of »theireader particularly to theextraft nas 
Who lived in the fifth century, and was of profound ee wh * 'D 
gn its — the} 
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has favoured us; as deſerving notice, by r. of; Oſiris as at onee 
a king, a prieſt, and a phſſoſopher, rather teacher or prophet: theſe: thres offices 
being ancientlyunited in the fame: perſons aer e ſeparat 

| Jewiſh diſpenſation. Big, diff} lo 22836. leftoled. wet s #4 ar in pet) 
It ſeems to be admitted. bla Pharaoh 1 4 title ſignify ing di ey, honour 1 
is it nöt analogous" to the [title of nennzss among If ſo⸗ my 
Pyramid m ay fig ſignify the high! building {this coincides with the — aß abe 
Axrisr's RETOSTToRV, vol: v. p. 146 I conceive that the ex — Herodotus, 
yromis after ppromis,” means a great man after a great. man; an — 2 great w 

or building”). Aſſuming that highneſs may be the radical import of this Egyprinn ae 
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| reh L. gear bright, that, in ſpite of 


rn modes of ſpeech . d. I bave raiſed pour bi | 
— in-your very face—T might" my power.” Moſt. readers know the contro- 


verſies in which'theſe Words have been forvedto' bear a part, and the various ſenſes | 
impoſed. upon them. The name of the Indian king Ponus, who ſo gallantly reſiſted 


Alexander the Great, would be Phareab, or Parbeb, in Hebrew letters, Wich is 

The reader will alſo notice the cuſtomary, and, perhaps, inevitable variations made 
by the Greeks, in writing, and, no doubt, in proncuneing, Oriental names; becauſe it 
may tend to moderate: our offence at thoſe variations of certain names of the Old 
Teſtament, which oceur in the New Teſtament: this is e "noticeable. in the 
gs 10 of Matthew and Luke; in peruſing which, the Engliſh reader ſometimés. 


comparatively late application. of the title; and ſhows that it was not relinquiſhed ſo 
| LT, Rn MY ” 25 


nds it difficult to recolle& the perſon meant by his Old Teſtament; name; and it is. 
«nhappy in the inſtance, Heb. iv. 8: © For, if Je had given-them-zeſt/” "where Jabus- 


is the perſon; meant; though certainly not the perſon firft ſuggeſted: by the name Jeſus, 
ns Similar remarks 490 furniſhed by many names, in their places in 


blame, for. we pronounce 
the Khofrou, of the Perſiana, and Karos of the Greeks, ſtill worſe, than they did, 


Cyrus (Hrut) to the utter; deſtruction of the etymology of the word, as well as of its 
ſound: we alſo, uſe the ij org inſtead of 2, as Jezree! ¶ Genre) inſtead of Tarrrel: G. 
ryſalem, inſtead of Neruſalem: Cofar (Sear) inſtead.' of, Rear Cgſarea, ( Serſaren). 
inſtead of Kaiarsa and many others. ee i fiorahngd To. ie ft, ai beg 
4 
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No. LXXXIV. SERVITUDE. FOR MAINTENANC by 

/ . noobnod. 3547 

WE have a remarkable tranſattion: recorded / of Joſeph, Gen. xlvii. by which it ap- 
pears, that during a famine in E be the! natives offered theit money, their cattle, . 
their lands, and, at lengthy; theils ves, in payment for the food which» that prime 
miniſter allowed them bas the thought ſeems; to- be ſuggeſted bythe prope: themſelves, 
| imagine we may regard it. as not the firſt inſtance of ſuch a kind of ſale. The ſub- 
joined extratt fromthe; Gentoo Laws, page 140, wil ſupport the idea, and inform us, 
farther, on what terms the ſlave might; regain: liberty; herein, this inſtitute differs 
from the conduct of Joſephs Who laid a perpetual land tax of four ſhillings in the 
pound upon the :Egyptians, but ſuffered them to retain the uſe of their property. 
Query. Was this the only tar they paid to Pharoah, in ſupport; of his government? 
If fo, it is much more eaſily vindicated than Dr. HuxTzx, in his © Biographical Ser- 
mons,” appears to have imagined ; it being evident that the nation could not repay- 
what they had receivedꝭ in Andi or, indeed, in any mods, except by labour. 

* Whoever, having received bis victuals from a perſon during the time of a famine, hatb 
become bis fave, upon giving to his provider whatever, he received from him during the 
time of the famine, and allo two head of cattle, may become free from his ſeryitude, 
according tauthe: ordination of P acheſbputiee Myr e Chenduſur, upon this 
head, ſpeaks thus: that he who has received victuals during a famine, and, hath, by 
thoſe means, become a ſlave, on giving two head. of cattle to his provider, may; be- 


come free. +: 21 11 do! 
ſervice to the 


| | wad tea Onion. %, 3.20153 547 dSL. S501 M0213 & 
* Whoevers having been given-up 4s g Hedge for money lent, performs. ſervice to. tl 
creditor, recovers his liberty whenever the. debtor. diſcharges the debt; if the debtor. 
| neglects: 
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May theſe prinel ples ſuggeſt Tome fort f * abby why Pharnoh' 
Arnett es in honda * 37 Anat their e * o_ 


lit, 18: ee pn of the money that was in our'ſackehe may take us for bondmen. 
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ney from unothürap party. Aid "mY 5 
a flave 0. Ib e 2 9 n e | de 
matide, dab . e ch kind 0 ſlaves tha, vat hep 
frm forvitu uniil payment GN. ann d od bluoy 46510 vi 19H x {A 
Slaves, — rpad.yuru 8 ſeveral kind: 949k Nino 
1. Thoſe born of female ſlaves (Gen. xiv. 14 G1. e 1 ay: Mol an, vinublad 
r 6 Thoſe bought for u price Gen. NiI. % ͤ % 111 ous M 10 beat f 
3. Thoſe found by chance. | #ide r Cam. ihn n ni en t 0 
„A. Slaves by deſcent (r. gr. the GBibeonttus/ 1840. „ 0 b 0% bank tam 
1005 eee eee e ee another, dur 
* 3 oc * A p — e for money. 161x0 1 ng {41 1 51% hits „ Mr W'4 * te 29) 
d. As in battle; 5 ph 2d nn om tüm 7” way H. th and i abi 
10. 12. 2 ,, r e ee Pg len ee 100 ui aden 
_ 
nally Pat ſupported in R 
und their Ihres preferved by Egyptian benevolence?” It ie true former Pharaohs: 
dave conſidered the fultalning of rae) us a small veturn-fot'the advantages dert 
"from the wiſdom of Joſeph : but this Pharmoh Wak nee not Joſeph;“ he elther was 


wilfully: n of paſt events, or Ae egarded," 4 Jer | dindotreatadithe 
had formerly rendered e country us a fable, That the Iſraelites were 


| toe key in the light o bondmen, is openly-woknowledg od, Heut. vis. 44; % Thou 


ſhalt ſay to thy ſon, we were Pharaoh's bondmen in Eeypt:” chap. xv. 15, * Thou 

ſhalt remember thou waſt a bondman in the land of Egy ypt, and Jf£KoVAR, thy God, 

_ redeemed hte {74 UT RAY TOR CLOUT TORE VNN H 
That — were taken for debt, a appears from. the. fears of Jacob's ſons, Gen, 


dog ohg or XII. 33% Judah offers himſelf: to bea bondman, inſtead of Benjatnin: and 
vthatithls'tuſtom ON ved long after, we learn from Matth. wviii. ag Butzforaſmuch 
us he had noteto pay, bis Jord Som manded wm to banolä, and his duke, und elildeer, 


enen, that he had.“ ene Mt nt off Jon en i binn (BOG, 248 HS 
 br:4&'vory fat from my purpoſe, to ſay any thing! in ivour of tlie Have-tradejon 
e our ebene burckt i is — ent ther ſineelof-havesy,) ſimply conſidered as 
kind of ſervkude was not /prohibited anciently, either God ot man.—but dle 
mndnets with 'which Raves are treated {byinfidek N 1s alefſonwellwortt 
warning” thy Obeltians1) i tho Meſt. yl a 
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u on it is het; 8e (but not certain) made ſome alterations in the debeo 
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ty, as to the other; oe Jacob con lain Laban: £ He hes chan 
— Segen ten times, e Tf Reg al 1 got 


—— e —— general 2 g $ 
ubject; but that-private-mdividuals/ might vary them by ifio agreement, as the 
thought | an advan eous,  The' following, extraRtsr'may enable the reader to judge 
for himſol£i::9 2! cali dat Dus Daene Monte en Q miei amn 
« If a 2 without r. or ſubnſtence, or clothes, attends ten milch 
cows, he ſhall-ſeleQ, for his-6wn uſe, the milk of that cow which ever produces moſt; 
if he attends more co.²˖ü, he ſhall take milk, after the ſume rate, in lieu of wages. 
lf @ perſon attends wwe dandred cows for the \ of one year, without any ap: 
pointment of wages, he ſhall take to bimſelf one heifer of three years old and, alſo, 
of all thoſe cows that produce Rs Rene the quantity may be, after every eight 
days, he ſhall take, to himſelf the milk, the entire product of one dap. | 
If he attends %% Aare cows, the milk of one day, &c;—alfo d cow and her calf. 
« Cattle ſhall be dellvered over to the cowherd in the morning: the cowherd ſhall 
tend them the w day with graſu and water, and ln the evching ſhall re-deliver 
hem to 42 1 Apr 1 7 geo = the Nr A ad, by 'obe fault 
the et be, a the catt „ or helen, that cowberd LN CEN 
+ If cattle fufeb b lese ee pits, rocks, ce, if the''cowherd ety gut no 
ba ley bf DITION py ſhall 1 oh > owner, © 4 \ _ *, 1 Watt , 1 p 
% When employed night and day+-if any. . fault be hurt, be ſhall make it good. 
„When a * e diſtant place to feed, if ah die of t dif 
tamper, notwithſtanding /the'cowherd applied the proper remedy, the cowherd // 
carry ibi head, the" tail; thi forefeot; "of ſome ſuch convin ag proof taken from that animal's 
175 to the'owner of the'cattle ;'having done this, he ſhall be no farther anſwerable: 
if he negleCts to det thus, he ſhall make good the loſs.” - GznToo 22 150, 151. 
By this time we ate prepared to noticed a much more dignified. conduct in Jacob, 
than, perhaps, we have been aware of. „be rams of i” 1 have I not satan: that 
which was torn af beaſts though the la we and pages in ſuch caſes; would have autho- 
rized me, yet I brought not unto'thee, the maimed" limb, or proof of ſuch an gecident; 
Thore the 4% of the creatiire, in ſilence: of my hand did thou alſo require, the equivale 
for that which was N Y day, or even that Ac by night,” When I could got polñb 


you the theft ! In ſhort, to avoid words, I bore much more loſo, than in ſtrictneſa, 


need to have done“ N Slim ola Hit ati al ban eb ati 6 00 $369 ohe 50) : 
May this give additional ſpirit to the valour of David? Thy. ſervant kept his father's 
ſheep, and there came a lion and a bear, and took a lamb out of the flock ; and as Þ could not 
endure to be Hable to any charge, as if I had not done my duty, though the loſs was 
not by my fault, and the laws would have cleared me, yet I ran after the wild beaſt, 
and riſked my life, to recover my father's property,” 1 Sam. xvii. 34. 
« Thus ſaithitbe. Lord, as the ſhepherd reccvereth out of the mcuth ¶ rhe lian, $200 legs, or 
a piece of an dar in order that he may carry to his owner convincing proof from 
that animal's body,“ of the accident that has happened to it, that he himſelf has nei- 
ther ſold nor ſlgin'ths creature, to his owner's injury. — Is not this the alluſion, Amos, 
111.12 * © * ſn 53 $52 Tam : £7 4525 . 5 po + F215 3 TH * RO , Se *2 41 2 _— 
Is not the Behaviohy of Jacob's fons founded.gn. the ſame principle? Gen, xxxyii. 
zu.“ They took, Joins cu, nd ped ti the Hed © OH n 
it to their father—ſaying, this we have found: diſcern now; whether it be thy ſon's 
coat, or no. And Jacob knew it, and ſaid; it is'my_fon's coat, Joſeph is, doubtleſs, rent 
in pieces by a wild beaſt. *==Did not his'brethren thus endeavour to fend © convincing 
proof“ of Joſeph's fad fate, as they would have brought © the head, the tail, or the 
tore foot of an animal. in the true 22 ſtyle of ſhepherds? N 
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lendih library, to convince them. of the oontrary PRO RN, DNN 
cempanionized picture of what the Bible on JE one | oP * the Wurden on” 
_ AIG in the conduct of their don duties. nod nalin s 3 

| Grnroo Laws 1 1 W 998 „ann Pagourrs.,/ 1 Del rn 


« A woman who always As to her [1+ (ad has manner; in the Ga tine the 
1 A tiuſhund's 8 tit) ay women who truſted in God; adorned 1222 


L ' And ſpeaks no ill of 1 0 4 2. rp eee ee 
And wa, can herſelf 17 4 a. 5 ns | The An 1 Peter, wig 
18 | © The 8 8 Si to love. their 
And w 0 * of good principles, huſbands, ve yh chaſte, 
nd who produces g ſon, g at h govd, obedient to > their own | 


be 1 nuſbancls. “ Tikes; Wo 4s - 


who riſes bank Reap hol and pr Who good | 
Such u woman 1s only Roy can o Eindeth | good) wiſe, wiſe, daten 
' eeligions works, WM. 1 thing, and obtain Saraur of the Lond.. 8 
nN . RP "wk = Howland , RE = | 
à woman, if an e own m 
e accords he . all mw 1 e dut a rudent e 2 . t 
\ \ 70 ; Ed te 5 13 | 5 f 
* © a , TIVES” q 
Vn ed | 
ma 8 ON a: | | 
: And who = Were ee ga N 
Ns Fu x the with allo. 1 e 
— She feoketh hi 
— ol be foregwful, the wiſe allo , t 
Aid e eee carry Journey, | rom ki 
the wife puts on « pr dreſs, and lays | She riſeth n 
uſide her other orname n 10 — 0 . 
conſideteth a lol, » and by DR 
Vithihe fruit of her hands ſhe a ot * ? 
nd has a ſon .  Bhegirdeittherlol no with ſtrength, 6 | | 
And ues proper car ofthe dernen goods 1 her arme. 5 
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The render wil abſerve u number of coimeidences in the excellent ehvraQeb' 6h 
ſcribed by theſe writers which it was not poſſible to piace in their pr — 
aver agaioſt endh other, withbut too much diſturbing” the order 1 


muſt beg, therefore, 4 ſecond | ar teat}, for theſe Cn ene" hoy 
larging on what muſt naturnliy occur to eb mind, 1 fall cloſe with the judicious! 0. | 
_ of the Indian legiſtator: !! N every _— where there ie = good | 
beten the huſband! and "wife, where the — ck, ane 
nn n an BXOBLLYNT TELE 


filly „ Jin "2{15 19536 19 n 1887 ud (En 


WT +460 ove of (fer © GENERAL OBSERKAFIONS. os th r lt nett. 


I dbink it worth och that throughdit tht Colle of Gentoo Laws, their antipuih 
arent © and, that In fakt, they are applicable, by way of illuſtration. the 
hr; ante oy at 4he Bitte, 15 to thok of later Nt "a4 th wh TOE. 17 
5 


of theſe laws becomes a voueher fbr the antiquity bf. the cuſtortis' whit 
and this' argument is ftrengthened by rache on hel rencrality Fi extent 


e, 8 


really very remarkable, that the enge e and manners, ard laws 0 ould, pr 
vall in Candam; f in Tbere muff Rave Been forte original, fro fe <guatries 
ſo diſtant, reſpeRively_ drew their” thititittions,”; " think the Bible juſtifies, 1 6. N ; 
and that F Dic r.] before the revaeh 

idolatry, many Y; . — moſt af the 1 5 me, ie hd. an ITS: Be . 
among dll the branches of markiuc We may, therefore, rather alen bf 

dam, as directed * enn "Oe unctent worthip 15 Its purity; of 

invigorating, . ing antient” fahle and of out: 1950 Hg 


a tg anciem principles, fat _ than introducing 
or NEW — ideas, 1 that Reb ſubje 

Another e 9 rematk*” ie we ought' not {to 
favours to a 47 1 


confine ths q 
ple, as to fu whore that vont were beſtowed on other TO 


cotichude;' that 15 were favaured with! other * wit 
lie wels — 1 * Wd Nett c ol ing abel AQ, . iy 0 


that in other nations, therk were ſuch as © worked righteouſneſs job, tral ' and 10 as, SITE 
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A 1 de n y or error. 7 5 by 2 
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it wes not ſo . The inſtances of rm um eh Vesper regords, 
* —.— nb any induce ments to the 1 9 1 Witneſs, Sarah and Hagar} 
Leah and Ruchel; Tramah und Feninah ! the laws, of Moſes ſuppoſe polygamy, .ra 
ther tham autharlze jt; and ſo do the Gentoo Law; which, N they y generally 
—＋ ol ey et, in 5 imply hr, he 1 In 5 m= times, family 
euds imbittere amy, we ſhall find, on enquiry, that dene 
ey 4 ' enviable increaſe to pl 90 4% anne en Py 
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gular add! 
Peper we 1 60578 to learn of the domentie life Gomeſc happ Ronny who have 
Fives, is nou ee make 1 envied, nor to give a. ub. 400, 
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Nor of Mahomet's legiſlation— their houſe is 2 perpetual ſcene of tumult 4 dt 
thing is to be heard but guarrels between the different wives, and complaints made 
to the huſband.) The four legal married women complain, that their ſlabes are 
ferred. to „and the ſlaves, that they are abandoned-to the jealouſy of their t 
treſſes. If one wie obtains a trinket as a token of favour, or permiſſion to go to = 
bath, all the others require the ſame, and league together in the common cauſe; To 
reſtore peace, the polys gamiſt is obliged to aſſume the tone of a deſpot, and from that 
moment he meets with nothing but the ſentiments of ſlaves the ap of fond 
neſcs, but real hatred. In wr does each of theſe women proteſt ſhe loves him more 
than the reſt; in vain- do they fly, on his entering the apartment, to preſent him his 
P pipe,, on his 6 pers; to Rue his dinner; to — him his coffee; in vain, hilt 
y ſtretched out upon his carpet, do they, chaſe, away t ic! 
15500 ooh Na Jl theſe attentions and careſſes, have no other object than to ate 
an kfdition to their trinkets 10 moyeables, that if he ſhould repudiate them, they 
muy be able to tempt anothe uſband, or find a Dae in what becomes their oaly | 
Pro erty., 'Volnay's TnAveLs, vol, ii. page 4 
ww nf 15 yment be thus little Hand, 3 polygamy, nothing better un. 
eee of t ls on the individual who follows it. k 
| : 140. ya the practice of polygamy, perinitted by, the Koran, the Parks in ge- 
neral ute enervated very early, and nothing is more common than to hear men of 
thirty complaining of impotence: this is the malady for which they chiefly oplyls ” 
Europeans, deſiring them. to give them, madiaun, 8 is infirmit 
more mortifying to them, as ſterility is a reproach, 80 the O ientals; 
retain 7 fec ndity all the eſteem of. ancient. times.“ DOLLS * RAY We 27 
pa R 
paff his f this Work ſhould fall into the hands of an (af e to fappale it, i may) 
whoſe want of information has led them to think fayourably of ancient abuſes, let 
them view the two pictures of this and the former N oma atientively, aa determine 
their e ay en after due ee of them both. » Jo oi ofvied 
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No. LXXXVII. PROPHECY Fort CWC Hl ISHMAEL.;; 


« ] CONSIDER the prophecy concerning Iſhmael, and his deſcendants, the Arabs, as 
one of the moſt extraordinary that we meet with in the Old Teſtament. It was alſo 
one of the earlieſt made, roceeded upon grounds of private re 2 — * 
jad not ſinned, thou ugh. ſhe had fled from rah, with. Iſhmael, ber: Wien . 

e In that deſert, there were then no inhabitan ants and though lſhmael 

n was incompatible with God's promiſe, to Abraham, and his ſon, Ichac, het, 
Wallner Hagar nor he having ſinned, juſtice required u reparation for the heritage be 
nad loſt. God gave Hm that very wilderneſs, which before was the pro rin, of no 
man, in which Ihmael was to ered a kingdom, under the moſt improbable. circum 
flunces poſſible to be imagined. * His hand was, to be againſt every man, and every 
man's hand againſt him. By his ſword he was to live, and pitch his bone in the fr 
his brethren,” Gen. xv. 18. 05 

Lever has prophecy been ſo completely fulkilled, It (the power of the Argb-de- 
ſcendants of Iſhmael] ſubſiſted from the earlieſt ages; it was verified before the time 
of Moſes; in the time of David and Solomon, it ſubſiſted in the time of Alexander, 
and that of Auguſtus Cæſar; it ſubſiſted in gi time of Juſtinian,—all very diſtant, 
unconneQted periods; and I appeal to the evidence of nankind, without 1 — 


Topper 
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—— neceſſity; but what it has derived. from God's promiſe only, if it ũs mot in full 

wee dap ue edyl alone, in the truth of which all ſorts of reli- 

ns — e ore of itielf,' a — without: other, of the divine au- 

thority of the — deen r Walen and rn Mr. Bauen. 
TRAVELS, "ou i. p. 259. pete 
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No. LAXXIX. PROPHECY FULFILLED CON CERNING. err r. 


Vio lid ot Par % nen nan 74 | 
THE: amabed MvVeurey, is eertuindy; no- acemi due 4 thoſe who know, 
that his prinoiples are utterly hoſtile) toward! — when; therefore; this' ri 
ter's teſtimony? is in favour of revelationj'we A certain ny accept! it, not only without 
heſitation, but even as exacted from him by the forte of truth” With pleaſure; there: 
fore, have I ttanſoribed from him a paſge — ſurely demonſtrates the fulfilment 
of an ancient eben the not that MV. had ſueh an iden in his mind, when he wr. 
it; but, by com — fag the inference" is'undeninble;” Ezck. xxix. 145." 
will bring a e ot re of Egypt, and they ſhall be there u baſe kingdom! ſt thi 
be the baſe + po lee [1 itt eat itſelf any more above 57 nations j for 
Iwill diminiſh them, that they ſhall no AION _ 1 * This ig colneſdent 
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with other predictions of Holy Writ; and this'wittieſs Iney, may unite wit 
that of Mr. Bruce, reſpe&ing lame l us evidence that 2. deteriniti6s"'to ful 
thoſe predictions which it has opened tothe ſons of men und mat however' ancient 
they may be, they are neither — —＋ ten, of their untiquity :- 
Such is the cafe with Egy pere three and twenty centuries * her 
natural proprietors; Ihe has ſeen her fertile Fe Feige dee u prey to the Perſinhs, 


Macedonians, the Romans, the Greeks; the Arubs, the Georgians, * at length, to 
the race of ars, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ottomen Turks Among ſo many 
nations, ſeveral: of them Rave left” veſtiges of their tranſient poſſeffion g but; a they 
have been blended im ſueceſſtofl, they Have been ſo confounded," as to render it very 
difficult to, diſcriminate their reſpecſive characters. We may, however, ſtill diſtin- 
Fo the inhabitants of Fgypt into four "principal races, "of different Nr 
oLNEY's TRAVELS, vol. i, page 74. A 
Theſe four MeV. confidets/as<Arabs,/ the claſſes of duſbandri"en and artiſans the 
Copts, the writers, and government collectors the Turks, who are maſters of the 
country the Nane who poſſeſy the authority over it, and who are à race of 
flares, bought in / diſtant countries, : "Surely the _—_ Manus by ſlaves, may be Na 
conlidered & as "ths daſeſt of kingdoms.” 
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No. XC. 'PROPHECY FULFILLED 'CONCERNING TYRE. 


_ _ ©, PASSING by Tyre, from, a only, L came to be a mouruful witneſs of the 
truth of that prophe „that Tyra Os queen of nations, ſhould be a roch for fiſhers 
. dry their nets, on, Egek. Xxvi. 5: Two wretched: fiſhermen; with miſerable nete, 

having juſt given over their occupation with very little ſucceſs, l engaged them, at the 
2 their nets, to drag in| thoſe; places where they ſaid thell-fiſh+ might be 

ws pg in hopes to have brought out one of the famous purple-fiſh./ I did not ſuc- · 
but in this, I was, I beſieve as lucky as the old fiſſers had ever been. The 
pup at Tyre, ſeems to have been only a concealment of their knowledge of 
coe —_— as, had they * upon the fith for their dye, if the whole city o ple 
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No. XCI. NATIONAL DEGRADATION AND > SERVITUDE, | 
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cu * Hr any. or other Crea 6 in I 
as they gall it; be, Ai with che blood in it l 
inugh that very, frequeatly, upon ſuch, 0. MY Arg — haue oor — to 
amin berg babe hjſo? Far ts Land ſalu madame le bat g 0 
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ration for their beard. On ſthè contrary, the Arabians hay ſo much re x: Ft 


religion, becauſe Mahemet never cut off his: it is 1 — 


beard?” If they ;entreat any one, or uſe oaths in affirming, or W any 1 things 


7 _ 


152 FRAGMENT & 
The true Arabgheve black beards, yet! ſoms old men dye theirwhite: deards 
but this is thought to be to hide their age; andis father hlamed than ꝓraiſed. — 
perſians blacken their beards much more; and, prababliy, dq ſo to e ey 
in order tg, paſs for ygunger than they really are, I h Wee eſame in ſo me 
(How differently; Solomon thoughtd Frov. xx. 28. The 8 iy 8 — 90e men; is theix. 
ſtrength;-and the beauty of old men is the grey head. J. W ne Turks, 
after having been ſhaven, let their (beards. grows, theyrecite.s 2 2 ind 
which is conſidered as a vow never to cut it off; and when anxonefguts WP his beard, 
he may be very ſeverely puniſhed (at Baſra, at leaſt, to 300 blows with a ſtick). He> 
ens alſo be the laughing - ſtock of thoſe of his faith. A Mahometan, at Baſra, hay- 
ſhaved his beard hen drunk; tied fecrethy to. India, not drin 39 return, for fear 
of public ſcorn, and judicial puniſhment.” 
Is this f ae 05 prayer, in; apy degrevſanalogons to the rites of e eee 
Numb. vi, 18 % Ads, i. A. 11 1807 „thin G hib ob 41 5 871 
25 Although Be Hebrews. took. great, care of, their beards, to, 1 ang 8 when they 
were not in mourning, and on the. contrary, did not trim them when they were in 
games yet I do not obſerve, that their regard for them amounted to any 


rn 


their beards that they look on them as ſacred ornaments n Y God. toad 1 
them; rom women. They never ſhave them: nothin ep 90 morg i than 
a man to be ſhaved; they make the preſervation g 2 dgards, capital 85 7 
mark. of authority 
liberty among them, as well as among the Turks; the; Perliang.. who. clip them, and 
ſhave pbore.s the.) "ey are reputed . The razor is never drawn 0 overt 


Signior's face: they who ſerye in the. ſeraglio, have the heir beard, haved, as a ſign of 
ſervitude: they t ſuffer it to grow fill the Sultan has ſet them a . 275 AN 
beſtowed as a reward upon them, and bh ——— s.employm 

: N yo 7 5 men may cut their beards; but when married, eſpecially. 9 5 Pas 
rents: by forbear fo, to ſhow.that. they are become wiſer, haye. rehounced the 
vanities 0 ek think now. of fuperior things. When they, comb their beard. 
they hold a handkerchief on their knees, and gather carefully the hairs. chat fall; and 
when. they have: got together a proper quantity, they fold i paper And © carry 
them to the place where they bury the dead. 3 

Among them it is more infamous for anꝝ one to have his beard cut. * * than 5 
us to be publicly whipped, or branded with a; hot iron. Many men in that co; es 

refer death to ſuch. a puniſhment. The wives kiſs their, huſbands beards; and. chil- 
Tm their fathers, when they come to, ſalute them; the men kiſs one — beards 

2852 rocally, when they. ſalute in the ſtreets, or come from a Ne ee They ay, that 
the ard is the perfection of the human. face, Which would be more be Dy | 

having this cut off, than by lofing. the noſe., . bug arts 
„They admire and envy thoſe, who have fine 5 by oh Pray + but ſee, they cry, 
that beard; the very ſight of it would perſuade any one; that he, to whom it belongs, 
is an honeſt man.“ If an 18 with a We, beard is guilty of an ae achuo 
« what a diſadvantage is thi is, they Aar. ſuch a beard l How much; ſuch, a ard. is 
to be pitied!”. If they would correct any one's miſtakes, they will t tell him, 1 for ji 
of your beard | Does not. the e that follows ſuch an; aQtion. light on Jour 
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fay,.* I conjure you by your beard by t the life: of yo ant me this 2 


by-your beard; td is Ne They fag farther, in ewe of of acknowldgmeat 
oi 203 40-2168 % asd s bas 4 
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1 e May God ſerve your blef | ard May God p pour out bis ſſings on your 
; = And, in cee is more valuab than ohe ð __ ” Maurs 
| des Arabes par M. Darvieux, chap. vii. ? "DO .IXX. 37 


Theſe accounts may contribute de bitrate Toveral paged: os, Seri Nur 0d at on} 
The diſhonour done by David to his beard, 1 Sam. xi. 135 of Jetting chi. oun 
fall on it, ſeems at once to have convinced Achifli of bi being 2 5. 40 

« No man in good health, of body and mind,” would thus deffle what we eftecth fo 
honourable, as his beatd.” If the \beank Ba us venerated,” we perctive the import 
of Mephibotheth's neglect of it, in his not trimming it, 2 Sam. xix. 24. 

I conceive, alſo, that after having ſeen above, that men % one another's bers; 
when they ſalute in the ſtreets, ar come from a journey; we may diſcover traces of deeper 
diſſimulation in the behaviour of Joab to Amaſa (2 Sm vn. i than pony m_ — 
heretofore noticed: And Joab held in his ri me the —— 
nigbr give it a ti%. No wonder then, that while this act of friendkip, of — 

after long abſence, occupied his attention, Rs not notice, or difcover the — 
that was in Joab's left ad The action of was, indeed, a high —— 
but neither Taſpicions nor unufoal, and to this 1 Amaſa paying 
and, N in e or otben he cou dag NN fatal event 
r ee c.. RI, bac e 

the behaviour of Judas to Jets; ſornething uke this: —— of Jab 
Amaſa? A worthy example worthily ithitated ! With this iden in dur miadis, let: — 
hear the Evangeliſts relate the ſtory: Matt. xxvi. 49: * And comin ge to Jeſus, 
he ſaid, Hail | joy to thee] Rabbi, and kN him?) U . Gafs Mark , xiv. 45. But, 


Luke ſeems 3 1519 at Judas gbſeryed « mg ef ul m alu 
Jeſus, oi 6 Mathew. ALY he doe oF wy the 8 1 7 fu 155 > ſay 
« Friend [1n'w at er unto w at purpoſe ou co udas was 
kiſſing him—ſup} pos his beard—Jeſus mig 2 _ d ve el ine as 5 
Luke relates. BY An Judas, — thou the Son of man 

The cutting off the heard is mentioned, I {ajab, xv. 2) as. a; 7 To” mourning and 
it appears very expreſſively, Jer. xli. 5 % Fourſcore ourſcore meu game damaria 
their beards ſhaven, and hole: lecke rent. See, alſo, chap.;xlviii. 3). Fil not this 


cuſtom ſomewhat illuſtrated by the idea which the arabyatteched tothe ſhaven' ſer- 
vant of Niebuhr, i. e. as a kind of punifoment ſuffered” tot * gait; expreſſed, or implied? 


No. XCIV. EUNUCH, TrrULAR AN» PERSONAL. 


IT is well known, that the word unuch br gnißes not only one who * ſuffered 
deprivation, but alſo an officer of ſtate; 1 perſon who occupies a certain charge' in the 
palace of an Eaſtern monarch; This i 1 neceffary to be. uttended to, as, for want of 
ſuch attention, ſome of the Jewiſh Rabbis have confidered Daniel as an eunuch.— 
mutilated, and have faid he could not thetefore' be a prophet; while others have 
cleared him from this imputation. In many other inſtances, eunuch is, at leaſt, as 
conveniently and probably, to be underſtbod of an official, as of a perſonal eunuch. 
The patron. 55 Haſſan Ag 3 liking to him, on account of his promiſing 
aſpect, and uncomrmon'vivacity;” cauſed Hith w be Salratedd 80 that account, he was 
always called Aa, ns art ptrertlly thoje demi mules, though, as is well known, age has 
a quite different fignification commander, or colonel}. Eurvy eunuch is an Aga; though 
erery Aga is not an eunuch: like as all nobles are gentlemen, though all Feen are 
not nobles.” Mone An's HISTORY of ALGrERs, p. 2944. 
On the ſame principle, all perſons holding certain offices were undes by title, 
though all PRE. eunuchs were not ä capable of holding thoſe offices. N 5 
0. 
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Jog. chan. Ix. 2, ſeems to ſu ſe, that the > buried in a graue 
take, in 8225 65 eee ee 
mall be buonght to the. grave, antThall/remdindnctheitorab : the lods of the: valley. ball 
be feveet unty hits.” Some lach ideatſeems ta have been indulged by 8 ultan Amurath 
the Greft, who! died zee bopy ai gm 0 
1 Freſenthy after his deathi;Mabomer his ſonne, for feare of ore nnouatin to be 
made at home, raiſad the*ſfiegei and returned to Hadrianaj With 
great ſolemnitie buried his dead body at the weſt fide of Pr RY be ſuburbs of the 
citie; where he now lieth, fu a chappeliavitbout wity-reafe;his graue nothing differing 
ag 8 the common Torks: which A they ſay) he commanded 2 beetles 

1; ithas the mer cin und ligne God (as he tearmed it) might come onto. this ar 
2 e ſunne and moon, aud e tbr rains and dw of beauen vpon hit Haut 
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PLAIN bodks: of travels ĩ obut whether 

any ſuthy inagidiion | ulchre incbis: gargen. he ein — 

was buried, and ee 2 —— xxi. 18, 26, is not certains Nut we fand that ggſeph 


of 'Arihatheay Bad echſtinkfted hi :—fapulotres , in a garden, 8 Inn, 
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No I. Fadi 2F ad; rainy a6bu{,: 2 „ Ebinlat ous. ! 
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No. V. Nr fo 252 e W n 
We gre ſilent, yet love eee 3 e n 42 beg! 
1 believe. ſome; of theſe are. in Schultens. No. I. will firike, the reader as. perfectly 
Parallel, to that, Matth. XXiii.., 24 e blind, guides! wha ſtrain; at a; gnat, but 


fwallow a camel. The following Nos, may illuſtrate paſſages i in Seripture which allude 


to winking with the eye—ſu h as Prov;: vi. 187A wicked man — winter with bis 75 
he ſpeaketh with his feet, be teacheth, he informs by making ſigns, with 


fingers. Prov. x. 10, The winker with, bis 5 auſetit ſorrow; and the fool ſhall 


be caſt down \precipitated by his lips:”: e le. who. anſwers, the ſignals of a 


proſtitute by winking: ſhall be brought Bene 7 it —but if he ſo. fat tranlgreſs as to 
converle with her, his [diſcourſe ball be the caſting of him down a precipice. 4 Vide 


Job, xxiv. 153 Prov. 1 . 253 Eceluf. XXV1, 9 i 293 «© He that Winken with bis 


eyes worketh evil.“ 
I could have wiſhed that the learned extrattor. of theſe. notes, had marked, the 


Scripture paſſages he deſigned to e Ww en it is n 2. A 


from what have occurred to m. 6 1125 dngdtrag ln 89% 
| N | 00. 
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the Levite of peace:“ and even in the camp, David aſked his 


ſalutations, give I unto you; but in a more direct, 
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No. XCVII, Disrmc ON OR SALUTATIONS. | 


„WIEN the Arabs ſalute each other, it is uſually in theſe terms: Salam alcikum ! 
peace be with you ! in ſaying theſe ory #19) lay the right hand on the breaſt: 
the anſwer is, Algitum eſſalam ] With you be peace! Elderly perſons” freely add, 
And the mercy and bleſſing of God.“ The Mahometans of be and Syria never 
ſalute a Chriſtian thus; they content themſelves with ſaying, Sebucb el chair, © Good 
day; or Sabel ſalam it Friend, how doſt thou os 4 

« One would nat ſuſpect, perhaps, adds Mr. NIA BURN, from whom the above is 
tranſlated, * the exiſtence of ſimilar cuſtoms in Europe: but I am informed, that the 
Roman Catholics in fome provinces: of Germany, never addreſs: to Proteſtants,'who 
live among them, the ſalutation Fe/us Cbriſt be graiſeu! and, if by miſtake that ſhould 
happen, the Proteſtants would not return the civility, by the Catholic anſwer Tu crer- 
ni „Amen! 57 N 17 70 OLI VVV n FFF 
Mr. TowxskExy tells us, in his Journey through Spain,“ that the high Catholic 
form of ſalutation in ſome of the provinces, adopted by the Dominican party, is, Ave 
Maria puriſſima to which the anſwer is, Sin peccata concebida. To withhold this 
reſponſe, expoſes the traveller to the nas, eee taken for a Jew, or à Heretic, 
or for one of the oppoſite party, who holds that the virgin might be conceived in ſin. 
ls not this reſtriction of the moſt honourable ſalutation hinted at, Matth. v. 45. 

The antiquity of the ſalutation, Peace be with you,” and the ſeeming concluſion, 
that if a perſon be in peace, all is well with him, appears from the earlieſt accounts 
we have of the behaviour of the patriarchs : as Gen. xxin 6, Is there peace to him 
i. e. Laban they anſwer, Peace. 80, Jacob directs Joſeph to Go, ſee the peace of 
thy brethren,” xxxvii. 14. So, the ſpies of Dan (Judges, Og” came and aſked 

( | rethren of peace,” 
1 Sam, xvii. 22. The reader will recolle& numerous inſtances of this phraſeology, but 
none more memorable than thoſe of our Lord's paring ſalutations, as recorded by 


the evangeliſts : * Peace I leave with you; not as the world giveth,” in their ordinary 
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permanent, appropriate manner; 
on principles, and with authority infinitely ſuperior 40 nr, vibe wn PN 7 
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THE prophet Malachi, chap. i. 8, rebukes Iſrael fox offering imperfe& ſacrifices, 
the blind and the lame, for the ſervice of God's altar; adding, er it nom to thy governdr, 
will be be pleaſed with thee, or accept thy perſon . We are apt to conclude, that in the 
caſe of preſents, whatever is offered ſhould be accepted—and as dues to governors, 
are not paid in kind among us, the offering ſuch feems rather odd; but, as we find 
that not only the royal revenue, but that F individuals was often paid in neceſſaries 
tor ſubſiſtence, we may conclude: that the alluſion was much ſtronger to them to whom 
it was addreſſed, than it appears to us. This conſideration ſtrengthens alſo the pro- 
priety of the expreſſion uſed by Nehemiah : © I required not the bread of the governor,” 
the ſubſiſtence uſually furniſhed to the ruler of a town, or province. 

© The preſent governor of Dahalac's name, is Hagi Mahomet Abd el Cader. The 
revenue of this governor conſiſts in a goat brought to him, monthly, by each of the twelve 
rilages. Each veſſel that puts in there, pays him alſo a pound of coffee, and every 
one from Arabia a dollar, or pataka.” Bruci's TRAvELs, vol. , p. 353- * 
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No. XCIX. SLEEPING « ON HOUSE-TOPS. 

"WE have erde intimations: in Buri urs, of. Alen ſdem which a 55 8 
inconvenient i in England; I mean that of fleeping on the top of the houſe, expoſed to 
the open air, and ſky: ſo we read, that © Samuel came to call Saul about the pring of 
the day, not ta but ox the top of the houſe; and communed with him on the hoùſe- 
top.“ So Solomon obſerves, „It is better to dwell in a corner on the houſe-top, than 
with a brawling woman in a wide ſtreet. The ſame idea may be noticed elſewhere. 


4 . 1 * 


It has ever been a cuſtom with them, equally-conneQed with health and wh 


0: paſs the nights in ſummer upon the houſe · tops, which for this very 
made flat, and divided from each other by walls. We found this way of doch e 
tremely agreeable; as we thereby enjoyed the cool air, above the reach of gnat 
vapours, without any other covering than 0 canopy of the heavens, 3 = 
voidably preſents itſelf in different 1 N forms, upon every interruption of reſt, 
-when ſilence and ſolitude en poſe the mind to "COEUR Woops 
Barz, Iniraduction. } | 
I determined he ſhould lodge i in a kioſk on the top of my houſe, eln 3 
till his exaltation to the patriarchate, which, after a long negociation, my wife's bro. 
ther obtained, for à pretty large ſum of wan, to be A4 in new fequing,” 'Banox 
Du Torr, vol. i. page By. 

The 5 of che Moſaic precept, Deut. xxli. G, which onder n Rind of ba- 
pet, to eee the roof, leſt: any man ſhould: fall from thence, 1 is 


Rrongh a by this relation; for if we { ſe. a perſon to riſe: iu the night, with- 
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WR read in Condi paſſages of: Soripture, of du firewed ob ah Wy: 


id; ende 
mourning, Joſh. vii. 6; Job, ii. 123 or earth, 2 Sam. i. 2; or ropes carried on the head, 
as a token of ſubmiſſion, 1 Kings, XX. gt, in coincidence, at Jea caſt, to the ſubjoined 


extract: 
« He then deſcended the 1 carrying, as is the e of the country for 


vanquithed rebels, 4 ſtone upon bis. head, as caſe binyelf guilty N e 
Men ne W page 650. og, 
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have 3 remoy his means, 2 5 that ene 1 85 ave been ſet in a 
light, than they, Fam kn ore, uſuall ball been viewed in. To ſuppoſe that our Tranſ- 
Ln have failed. An eme things, in ſo large a work, an of ſuch à peculiar nature as a 
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No. cl. OF/SPITTING, ANIL LOOSING" THE SHOE: = 


: IN 9 {ny queſtioned, on the authority — gene whether the 
uſband's brother were aftually ſpit, pon by eg. widow? I am told, that . our 
tranſlation affirms the fact; _ 2 dba, Pen e W | 
particle (2) Beth is capable of, as in, to, towards, gant with, concerning of, according 
to, &c. I muſt acknowledge, my own mind had queſtioned, whether, in this inſtance, 
the huſband?: . Py at 
on the boloulag ins | 
TovanzrorT ſays, vol. it. p. 316. A woman may demand to be ſeparated from 
her huſband if he'* decline her intimacy ; © if the woman turns her flipper upſide down 
in preſence of the judge, it is a/igit”/apaifilt theo huſband] Then the judge ſends to 
Jook for the huſband, and baſtinades him, and diffolves the marriage.” © + 
I have ſeen this ceremony related to this effect — that the wife who defires ſeparation, 
for this cauſe, goes to the judge, turns up the (ble of her _ in his pteſence, and retires 
to a corner; the judge exacts no other oath from her: but acts upon this token. 
A more, particular account of this ceremony is, given by. AAROY, n | 
. 104. © Phe third divorce pratifed by te Turks, ß, when a man! 'withholds'h Fans 
ntimacy from bis wife, yet kefuſes to diſmiſs her: beipg ſummonec by ber friend, 
before a judge, and forced to bring her with him to the ſame” appentance, When the charge 
is read againſt. him, ſhe is afked If auto an). n the truth of that aconſation, here. 
G OF TR SLIPPER, 1 * th ron THE 8011 and 


upon suf sroors, AND, TAKING © SER, 7175 8 yo! c 
odefty requires 10 fut ee 


p 
ikes it on her huſband's forehead.” "Modeft further confirmation from t 
female plaintiff; and —＋ eee ee 93 of "the lady, who it 
thenceforth, free te mürty as the pleaſes and 38 1 
ance from hr formet ch ſott's early income.“ ä 


{ $, 
5 {} 
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This is ſet in a light, ſome what different, 5 Buspzqyrvs ; Byift. P. 165 "At as 


mariti debitis eas alimentis fraydent ;/ item fi preter nature preſcriptum, quod -netas Turcis 
famiſiare, eis abuti conentur. Tunc ad judicem profectee ſe non pole. ins apud ma- 
ritum manere teſtantur: judicem cauſam quererite, "nihil Morea Td Ur 
CALCEUM INVERTUNT. Id judici abominatides veneris in _ (8, 0g 27197 "2 
Wich theſe, ideas in out minds, let us now review and avalyfe the'pailh Deut. — 
H the man like not to take his brother's wife, then let his brother's' Wie go up to the 
ppte unto the elders, and ſay, © my, huſband's brother—awill not perform the duty of « 
uſband's brother” —then. Thall his brother's wife, come unto Him, in the preſence of the 
elders, and looſe his ſhoe from off his foot; _ his face; and {hall ſay, “ 80 
* it be done unto that man that will not build up hi pochen houſe.” And his name 
mall be called it Iſtael, the hbyſe of him wo hath had hig Thoe loo td)... 
We remark (1) that the word rendered pe (599) Kot u Ken 1. e. mere 
ſole faſtened on tlie foot in u very ſimple manner; und is ſo underſtood by the Chaldee 
Targums: LX X, alda, Vulg.' caliga, or calceamentum. (4) That the primary and 
radical meaning of the word rendered Face () yIuI, is ſurface,” the fuperficres.of 
thing, I fab then, that the pa age may be to this pufpole, the brother's wife—/ha! 
looſe the" ſandal from off the” 3 top x en brother and ſhall ſpit; upon 178 face, er 
fut ſace i, e, that of the ſhoe] 


if 
und Rall fay, &c.—Iin which'caſethe ceremony is coin. 
cident with thoſe which 1 have quoted; but it differs, in that, in the caſe of conn 


at various renderings: the Hebrew 
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e t ſot 17 N the a ite takes off her own /hoe, and 
incaſe opt gras "byſban 8 brother for tefuſing to be his 
locum tenens, - 'and dedlining nacy ; ſhe takes off Ais Me and ſpits — it. Moreover 
the text does not ſayw-ſhe — e ie, and pn u u (hich vet ion ſignifying 
a very diffetent matter, if Bust dur vs be Cor 3 and what could have no T in the 
| caſe of the bulbanerb brother] bitte ſhall ſpit vpon'the face, vt: ont ron ins fog 
affirmation, and evidence, of his refuſal : to build upthisbtother's houſe.” 
It deſerves notice that wh is not _ — myo * him mw had his ſhoe looſed, and 
a5 ſpit upon —but the nce is to the the (hoe on 
b Hs koh ſeems to be alluded to with . vafidtion,' in the caſe of Ruth's kinſman, 
Ruth iv. 7. it ſeems clearly to have with it the — of an oath. * bo, — confirm. all 


apainſt her own 4 
ſpits upon ſt; but 


things —this form of an oath, 1 1 850 with that of the hand under thi „appears 
ſufficiently firinge 6 — yet if it wus binding on thoſe Who took it, it might fully 
anſwer its p hy the tnutter to which 1 ede is-ſignified by the hos i in par- 


ticular, is peta hy city af nd little — ty, and is therefore ſubmitted to'd 
earning: but if any cf Gr readers” ſhou 'to'examiitis farther into the ſubject, au 
accurate attention to ſomte of the RENEE in —— che word foot or feet, is uſed, would 
be of importance Hide Jer: il. 2 5 Iſaiubr vil. 20. Xxkvi. 12, in Heb. St. 
Is there not a gradatio . — 1 ee of the more diſtant relation, 
though the neureſt of kin, in che caſe of Nuth'f Tue mon himſelf Plucled off his own 
oe; and gave i d his neighbour it was not plutdted off by the petitioner, &c. not 
given to her, dut, by himſelf, and given to his-neighbour : implying, perhaps, a ſmaller 
pottion of indigndty, as che relation wu more remote,” and his: In. roma! to comply with 
the cuſtom, was weaker in proportion. 


> B. This anſivers wie e quetion No. Lax: 0 which 10 can find no außer 
renn 1 nt . nn 0B Vf 
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No. CH. "DIVISION: .OF TIME: EASTERN SUN-DIALS: 

THE Editor Sui 6 e Nithpbie, to tiakyiit ſipcers enn to thoſe 
Gentlemen who have not ny — Lic but fave affiſted' this work: forme: bogs” fog” 
geſted hints for its im rats, others boys favoured him with the loan ef ve | 
able, but ene, 1 others Have furttiſhed materialb for FRAO Aera f favgy 

| are very eratefuf lo him, and very uſeful ee _ 

While the work — n the N of the  Ktioidge of others, it bas alſo 
been a mean of adding to out-own; for i. Nance NY ny in the be Wind of the 
author on the ſubject rthe 80 Dit E ARA N 0. H; the divifiord of the fix hours 
into three parts each: of this he could, ut that time, find /no'e e. But after that article 
was publiſhed, the publiſher, Mr. Tarton, was ſhewn' by Mr. Janus Upjoun, lately of 
Bridgewater Square, a well known eminent watchthiker, #'pritit of an IA Sun Dit. 
which he had received from Mr. Aazon' UyJorn, bis couſin at Calcutta, (who bad ent 
over this print ſot the'putpoſe/of having European watches divided like it)—ln this dial, 
every hour was divided into THREE PARTS, which varying with the Seaſon, contained from 
twenty, to twenty. fur of but minutes each; according to the ww: 1 of the day: theſe 
dvions are called ghuri, This is a pun * at 83 e 
occurs in a grammar of the'Hindoo' compiled by him; and about to be publiſhed 
— When Mr. Aaron Urjonn, hs ewas Plate, bent the impiellon 0 
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Thus the conjectures of the Editor have received a confirmat 
a diſtribution of time, being uſed in the. Eaſt; and perhaps, 


1115 5 
may 
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on the eneral principles adopted i in treatin ; that bitherto my 1 5 15 cannot eſcapo 

the reader's reflection.— This is not the only ioſtance in whic Nu x PRgas AVE fei 


corroboration, by further hints from Friends, fince ene q ticles; ic 
hints * ese as the work raren 14141 5 G Hines 40 4298 e i» 0 21 F 
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No. Clll. PURIFICATION Iro Tait USE, or WAE 
e i e ei en If 
1 HAVE often wondered, in m mon mind, by, what. means the Iſraelites in the wilder. 
nels, where. water was ſo ſcarce that a, miracle was. neceſſary to procure. ſufficient for their 
luſtenance, could perform the. numerous ablutions,which the law required alk the prieſts 
could obtain ſufficient for their ſacred ſervices, which;no, doubt was. 4. conſiderable quantity, 
how ſhould the whole camp, men, women, and children, be turniſhed, not only with their 
daily ſupply for drinkin cooking, & c. but alſo with that which Was ae for natural, 
and for ceremogial, walhings ? Which to each perſon | was no trifling quantity daily, and in 
the whole was a yaſt conſumption; add to this, the a uired 
of cattle, &c. which are repreſented: as numerous; and w hich; we know, (upplying:the 
ſky, muſt have been thirſty, whether at reſt or in ion. The pref preſent queſtion, — 
ever, only regards a ſup 11. waſte of water in perſonal and ceremonial ablutions: which 
thoſe who haye obſerved: the frequency, of them Job .nat eſteem trivial, under the circum- 
ſtances of a prodigious multitude ſtationary in a deſart. OOTY Nor 


May the, following. quotations * in regulating our 3 of this matter? 


if they [the Arab Algerines] cannot come by any water, then they muſt; wipe 
[themſelves] as clean as they can, ti 


water may convenicntly be had, or elle it ſuffices 


to take Abdes upon a ſtone, which I call an imaginary Abdes ; i. e. to $MOOTH| THEIR HANDS | 
OVER A STORE, TWO OR THREE TIMES, AND RUB THEM ONE WITH THE OTHER, 
AS IF THEY WERE WASHING WITH ks LEES Abdes ſu 1 when any 
are ſickly, ſo that water might endanger their li er they have ſo — it is 
Gaiſe i. e. 2 to e wee el N 8 een Bats Age 
gion, ger Pp. 4 0 oF t fla 
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to the elbow with the left N and ſo the left with the 3 5 5 en 072 1 189 * H. 
I think I have ſomewhere read that ſand is a good 8 2s a 2 
after water: and I recollect an account in an ancient author, of a baptiſm, — — on 
a convert in a deſart, by pouring Jos, on the. Veen but which pt ves: held " 
the churches to be inyalid. il on 
To return to the Iſraclites : if ſuch ideas I deas prevailed among hom) Wee bow they might 
obtain a ſufficient degree of purity, yet waſte no water lo, might angle nne 
. as David, Elijah, &c. N 
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at out principal object of reference in this Article is this: 8 
We nd Naamab, 2 2 v. 17, requeſting. of the prophet Eliſha, © two mules 
burthen of earth,“ evidently for ſome religious purpoſe, but what that purpoſe could be, 
has embarraſſed commentators. The prevailing opinion has been, that he meant to erect 
an altar of this earth: or, that he meant to ſpread this earth for a floor, to pray upon, as if 
he was always in the -b6ly country, from whence he had brought it, “ ide HARMER, 
vol. ii. p. 491. and his extract from Chardin. But, what if this earth was for the purpoſe 
of ablution, upon prineiples above deſcribed ? g. d. I cannot carry away with me water 


enough from this holy ſtream of Jordan, to ſupply the quantity neceſſary for ſacred clean- 


lineſs; becauſe water once ſoiled is of no further uſe; and every pint, or quart, ſo uſed, 
would diminiſh it rapidly: but EARTH, or ſand, may be uſed repeatedly for ceremonial 
purifications, and is not ſoiled ſo readily as water is: the quantity, therefore, that two 
mules are able to carty may laſt me all my days, and in thus — * myſelf, with the 
earth of the — — I have received a miraculous purification, I ſhall have a conſtant 
memorial- repetition, and renewal, ſo far as poſſible, of that waſhing which has been to 
me ſo ſalutary.” —If the reader ſhould: receive this idea, let him conſider it as another 
queſtion, . anſwered by reference to cuſtoms and manners, in the ſolution. of which mere 


learning has long laboured in vain. V. B. Naatnan was a Syrian, not an Iſraelite. | 


ls there any reference to ſuch ideas in the uſe of the tes of the heifer, &c. for purifi ca; a | 


& + 


tion? Vide Numb. xxx. g. Were theſe aſhes analogous to earth; by their permanence, &c.? 


No. CIV. ANCIENT ATTITUDE, AT TABLE. With a PLATE. 


IT muſt be owned, the reclining, attitude which our Plate repreſents, as anciently uſed 
at table, appears to us to be not only lazy, luxurious, and enervating, but alſo extremel 
inconvenient: and yet we have abundant evidence that it actually was adopted, by bot 
Greeks and Romans; and we ſhall find it often alluded to in the — hay it as 3s 
la the upper ſubject, the reader is deſired to notice, firſt, the conſtruction of the tables, 
i. e. THREE TARLISs, fo ſet together as to form but oB. Secondly, Around theſe tables 
are placed not ſeats but, as it were, beds, one to each table: each of theſe beds being 
called clinium, and three of theſe cliniums being united, to ſurround the three tables, 
they made the triclinium [three-beds]. At the end of each clinium was a foot · ſtool, 
for the conveniency of mounting up to it. Theſe - beds were formed of mattraſfes, 
ſtuffed, & c. and were ſupported on frames of wood; often highly ornamented. Therdly, 
the attitude of the gueſts; each reclining on his left elbow ; and therefore uſing principally 
his right hand, that only (or at leaſt chzefly) being free for uſe. Obſerve too, that the feet 
of the perſon reclining being towards the external edge of the bed, they were much more 
readily reached by any body paſſing, &c. than any other part of the perſon ſo rechning. 
The ws for the ſervice of the tables, &c. appears in the print, the table being uncloſed at 
one end. ; e $75 £10917 8 * 4 % . a 18 301 in n er oer 

The under ſubje&tſhews the dining table clear from gueſts; and in what manner a circular 
table was formed; alſo the cuſhions laid around it, &c. It ſhould be remarked, that in 
the creſoent · formed beds, the right extremity was the firſt place of honour ; and the 1% 


extremity was the ſecond place of honour. The fame I ſuppoſe we may imagine of the 


ſquare tricliniums. It was counted mean to have more than three gueſts at each table o 


ide three, which made nine in all; whence the remark, company ſhould never be leſs 


than the graces (three) or more than the muſes” (nine). The creſcent-formed bed is called 
vena by Martial, who adds, that it admitted only ſeven perſons ; alſo by Spartian, who 
lates, that Heliogabalus invited eight to dine with him, in order that, as there was * 
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for ſeven only, ty eighth t furniſh merriment and laughter tee enn u, by his diſ. 
appointment. If tine Ir. e. then the triclinion 1 which our — the 
Paſſover, was not circular, as it held ehirteen, is Iv nein 
The Article EATinG in the Drovronany, bas anticipated (ome information;of hich | 
a little 1 bear to be fepeated. 00) "I le ug 
la the moſt early times the attitude at uble was fitti — — 
rives at the # nn do Aleinous, the King diſplaces his fon I — in order vo eat Uiyfte 
in a magniffeent chair. Elſewhere, Homer ſpeaks of ſeating the gueſts e — 
(ot Ang Opdirovere), The'Egyptians ſat at table anciently, 2 Wer, when they 
as did the Romans, till towards the end of dhe n woe "ary when they began 1 to 
eecline ar table. „ 50 17 O01 YN iron £1: 
Mereurzalis reports, that che origin” of this mode, as} wei ent | uſe of the buth 
Among the Romans; who, after bathing, go ry Nemo to: the bed, and there ang 
the euſtotm inſenſibly became general, not only in Rome, but throughout the empire, 
There are many ancient monumenis remaining, in Which the gueſts are 


enidioone; ; ſo that we are at no Jos for the fornis, aud management; of the tables," — 


Their magnificence was ious : Heliogabalus had tables of ſolid ſibver, and nap- 
kins of cloth of gold: chis, aße ſhould" think, though rich, was hacth;; unc mn gra 
we find Trimalchion uſed, non linteis ten gebar, fed gence ghana. amp dr? 5 
thoſe made of linen eloth, but others — the lofteſt-wool. . NUT ppl 
The tables were placed ſo that they could be taken away, and others de in their 
ſtead. Philo de Vit c it Wit contemp. ſays, © The diſhes, the ſauces, and the deſerts, are prepared by 
the moſt ſuilſul eooks, Eb dur to pleaſe, not only the taſte hy artful preparation of 
the viands, but alſo the eye by a happy arrangement of them : the tables are changed ſeven 
times or more; and are loaded with whatever the earth, the ſea; the .fiversy or the air, can 
pow eg the moſt delicious.” N. B. Dae, though the tables were withdrawn Nee 
t remain. 1 e, HT ee | 
nder the article Aveaviwrourns: in the Dioriona ur, lis: ſeen — of bi 
office, and his duty: So we have the © chairman” of the company, among'ourſelves. This 
officer among the Greeks, hen preſident over great feaſts was called: + he was ſome. 
times choſen by lot; What he commanded was obeyed, under a  Eimpedocics 
complained of a king of a feaſt who ordered him to drink, thremeningif bdo, Wn 


wine fhould be poured on his head, W ei Shah 
+ The youths who ſerved the tables were called (Guano) Deacons 3 and: (Our Xe) wine 
pourers; in modern language 'wine-coopers, 55 


We ſhall not extend theſe remarks further, but apply therm to our . 
Seripture. For the Governor of the feaſt, John ii. 9. 3 AxcnrrRIOruus in Dre r. 

There is a manifeſt alluſion to the ſervants of the tables (che Deacons) im our Lord's re 
buke of his diſei — xxii. 25. The kings of the Gentiles exerciſe lordſhip = 
them ; and th . authority over them, are called benefactors -(cutrgetai.) But 
among you it ſhall not be fo; but he who is your among you, let him be as the | 
and'he who takes place as aruler, as he who ſerveth (the Deacon). For whiher is greater, 
vet who reclines at table, (araxupiwe;) or he who. — (the Deacon) > Whereas I am 
_ * {the N de who ſerveth. eee hy Nrw N in our Lord's 

ion 


For want a diſerimination and daſerigninn, in reſpect to the attitode.nt table, 


feveral paſſuges of the Goſpels are not merely injured, as to their true ſenſe, but are abſo- 
Lat to nonſenſe, ſo Luke vii. 36. a a woman in the city who'was a ſinner, 


ſhe knew that Jeſus s Ar at wear in the n. rg brought 3 


ment 


— 
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ment, and ſtood at his /eet MIND KIN, weeping z and began to wei his feet with tears, 


and did wipe them with the bairs of her head; and killed his Feet, and anointed them, with 


the ointment.” Now furely, when a perſon,.aiTs at meat, according to. our uſage, and 
ta the ideas which. would ariſe in the mind of an. Engliſh reader of the paſluge, his feet, beſide 
being on the floor under the table, are 3s For Aim, and not behind bim: and the impoſſi - 
bility of a perſon's {landing at his feet behind him ſtanding. and while ſtanding, kiſſing 
dis feet, wiping them, &c. is. glaring, But, upon ialpeftion of our print the narration 
becomes intelli ble 3 the feet af the | perſon. recumbent, being outermoſt, they are 
moſt liable ta ſalutation, or to any other treatment, from a perſon ſtanding behind them. 
The ſame e 0 John xi. 3. Lazarus was one who reclined at table, 
20xupeoer) with Jgſus, and Mary anointed the feet of Jeſus, &c. pelt 5 
Aſſiſted by thels. ideas. we may: much better underſtand the hiſtory of our Lord's waſhing 


* 


his diſciples feet, Johp 511 he poureth water into a bafan, and going round the beds 


XII 

v hereon the diſciples reclined, he began ta waſh: the diſciples feet, and to wife them with the - 
touel wherewith Te wig Sc. verle 12. © after he had taken his garments and was 
reclined again, (avarioup raro)—he ſaid,” &c'.'... r 

lt is not eaſy to-alcertain preciſely, what was the form of the beds uſed among the Per- 
ſans; but by tega ding them as ſomewhat like what our print repreſents, we may ſee the 
ſtory of Haman's petitioning Eſther for his life, in pretty nearly its true light. While the 
king went into the garden, Haman firſt ſtood up to intreat Eſther to grant him his life ; but 
willing to uſe even the moſt pathetic mode of entreaty, he fell proſtrate on the bed upon 
which Eſther was lying recumbent: the king that inſtant returning, and obſerving his atti-- 
tude, and his nearnely to the queen, which was utterly contrary. to female modeſty, and to 
rojal dignity, exclaimed,, wal will. he alſa force the queen] ſhe: being in my company in 
the palace l, But, when, Eſther fell at the king's feet, chap. viii, g. we are. to conſidet the 
king CO on the duan, or ſopha.¶ ide No. XIL . 

This way be as proper a place. as any to notice the import of ſome. other expreſſions, 
which might ſeem iq infer the ſame attitude ; ſo, Mary ſat at Jeſus's feet to hear his dif 
courſes; while Ma a was cumbered about much ferving ;. Martha: ſtanding before Fefus,. 


faid, © Lord direct my ſiſter to help me, but Mary was fitting at the feet of .Jelus,.clole tq 


the duan on which he ſat ; Where we ſee clearly that both the filters, one ſanding, the other 
lung, might be Heere Jeſus as be fat on the dyan.-Vide No, XI... 
St. Paul ſays Acts xxü. 2, © I was brought up at the feet, of, Gamaliel, if the ſame 
mode of a pearl then in Judea in reſpe& of maſter and ſcholars, . as. prevails now in 
the Eaſt, the p 1 is very deſcriptive, and accurate: for the maſter is ſeated on a carpet 
ſpread on the ground en hooks betore ho and around him at a little diſtance, beyonc 
bis books, fit hia ſcholars in a circle, attending to bis inſttuctions,. A print of ſuch a ſchaol. 
may be ſeen among thoſe. publiſhed by Mr. DAL ro. This attitude is very ſtrongly 


 Uuded to Deut. XXxiii. 3. They ſat down, at thy feet, to receive, thy word. to profit 


by thy inſtructioi, thy eloquence. Much the fame is the import of the expreſſion. Adds 
. 58. © the witneſſes laid down their clothes at the feet of a young man named Saul: 


who, ſitting on his carpet, watched the clothes, thus laid before 


It would be perhaps .over-/training. our, remarks,, to apply tham to ſome of thoſe ſlightet 
meidents which keg | Nite has — : it is Wen proper 1 
John might he ſaid to „lie in Jeſus's boſom,” John xili. 23. at the ſupper table; this 
ppears clearly by inſpecting 8 the gueſts in our plate. 

Is it ſuppoſeable, from citcumſtances, that our Lord was not in the chief place of honour. 


(which was among the Greeks, the right, extremity of the 1 as ſuch a perſon could 
not have any one lying in his boſom But the 1 might eſteem ſome other part, * 
3 FM | „ 


28) FRAGMEN T s. 
the left extremity, as the place of honour. It is certain; the Turks, and we Are lately told 
by Sir G. Staunton, in his Account of Lord Macartney's Embaſſy to Ching, the Chinele, 
alſd, eſteem the le bunch the place of Honẽ'uu ffn Wore © apr 2; 
If the table where our Lord lay, had-only three gueſts, were they⸗ o | 1 d, ** 
Judas? In that caſe, might not our Lord, with the utmoſt privacy, giye Judas à ſop, as the 
ſignal agreed on by a whiſper between himſelf and John? Might he not allo very accurately | 
fay, ** Behold, the hand of him who betrayeth ine is with me on the table” that very table. 

from whence I myſelf eat. It is clear that Judas was near to Jeſas, and within arm's 
reach of him. It this conception of the hiſtory be_accurate, what mortal would have 
imagined the ſtrong diſtinction of character between John and Judas: whoſe” fituations 
ſeemed equally honourable at the ſocial and ſacred table of their commopn-maſter!” Certainly, 
the whole of this diſcovery was made to John only, and paſſed in Hiſpers between bim and 
Jeſus, ſo privately, that no man recumbent at the table knew for wha intent he ſpake to 


* 
Pl 


ya, 


Judas,” when he directed him to execute his intention without delay, gg. 
4. 


had been uſeleſs, as John could not readily have ſeen it. a 


N. B. The Tables which the Jews are repreſented as purifying by waſhing, Matk vii. 
are theſe kind of beds; xawsy :—purifying—as if polluted by the recumbence of ſtrangers. 
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Vo. cy. PRAYERS IN | THE" STREETS." 
NOTHING ſeems more uncouth to us, than the charges which our Lot brings age the 
Phariſees, of © making long prayers,” of praying, '/tanding in the ſtreets, at the corners of the 
ftreets, ſo that perſons in ſeveral ſtreets might obſerve their devotions, at the fame time, an 
other publicities of the like nature. I am no friend to more of the extern indications 
religion than are proper, according to circumſtances, and yet I fear that to be diſcovered at 
devotion, in a convenient and proper retirement, would, embarraſs ers? þ Sriwmgwlab 
more than it would the followers of Mahomet to perform the moſt open aCts of rc 
in the moſt public manner. Take the following inſtance, Which is U "no 7 el If, 
oyed, a 


L 


Such Turks, as at the common hours of prayer, are on the 'rvad,. ar fo emph 
not to find convenience to attend the Moſques, are ſtill obliged to execute tat duty; 
ate they ever known to fail, whatever buſineſs they are then about but pray; jeyh diate 
when the hour alarms them, in that very place they chance to ſtand on: inſomuch, that when a 
N whom you have to guard you up and down the city, hears the notice which'1s 5 

im from the ſteeples, he will turn about, ſtand ſtill, and beckon with his hund, t tell hi 
charge he muſt have patience for a while ; when taking out his handkerchief, he Ipreaqs it 

on the ground, fits croſs legged thereupon, and fays his prayers, though in the open 
market : which having ended, Er briſkly up, ſalutes the perſo whom he undertook to 
convoy, and renews his journey with the mild expreffion of gell joknnum gell; or. * come 
dear; follow me.” Aaxon Hits, Tais p. . , 
Now if a Janiſſary be thus attentive, and will pray in the open market; where is the 
wonder that the Phariſees ſhould contrive to be caught by the hour of prayer, in the midſt 
of buſineſs, or in public aſſemblies, and ſhould perform that duty ſo openly, as to be ſeen 
of men? deſigning thereby to force their 2 opinion, and to procure à chatacter for pre- 
ciſion, and for ſtrict attention to religious duties. This cuſtom would ſtartle us in En land, 
but it is general in the Eaſt; is the appearance of devotion leſs natural to us? Is our 
climate againſt it? or, wherefore is it baniſhed from among uss 
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Mr. ase does the labjedt of burning dung for fuel in the Faſt, . 
F (hall tranſeribe — of Arg en cage! " ou es the ciingenuouſnes of M. Vor- | 
TAIRE in a 
« M wn on TAY eme to be extremely ſenndalized at this 8 for he 
has repeated the obje@tion' over and over again in his writings, He ſuppoſes: ſomewhete 
that denying tbe providence of God is extreme'impiety'; oF in other places he ſup- 
poſes the prophetic intimation to Ezekiel, that he ſhould prepare his bread with human 
dung, as Exproflive of che hardſhips Iſrael were about to undergo, could not come from 
God, being ine ible with his Majeſty : God then, it naturally follows, never did 
reduce by his providence any poor mort into ſuch a ſtate, as to be obliged to uſe human 
dung in ring their bread ; never could do it: but thoſe that are acquainted With the 
calamities of human life will not be ſo n this point, as this tively French- 


man. To make the obje&ion'as ſtrong as the difuſt of the elegunt 
part of the world to the teſt height, N with. his Wh ingenuouſneſs, 1 


dung was #6 beveaten wil the bread * prepared after this manner, Which would” form an 


admirable Frey, Comme il Weſt point d'uſage de manger des telles tures fur fon 
pain, la þ des hommes f ces commandemens indignes de la Majeſt+ divine, 
(la Raiſon par —＋ Uphaber, Art. Ezehiel,) the eating bread baked- x being covered up under 
fuk embers, would moſt certainly be miſery, though the were ſwept and blown. 
5 with care; but they could hardly be ſaid to eat a compoſition of bread and human 
excrements.- With the ſame kind of 


he tells us that cow' dung is ſometimes eaten 
through all deſert Arabia, ( Lene uu Traut Atur du Cantique des tiques,) Which is 


only true as explained to mean nothir more than that their bread is, not unfrequently, 
baked under the embers of 'cow-du ut is eating bread ſo baked cating cow dung? 

All readers may not be equally we It acquainted Sith the ordinary oriental uſages, —arid- 
3s I alluded formerly to the value of water, 1 deſign in this Number to- ſuggeſt: the 


value of fire, or of fuel, in the eaſt; 


Firſt, “ In Arabia,“ Ns Un tells us, Vol. i. p. or, that /« the dung'of aſſes and cartels 
is chiefly uſed for fue), 'becauſe theſe two ſpecies are the moſt numerous and common. 
Little girls go about, gatherit ng_the dune dung in the ſtreets — — ls high-ways ; they 
mix it with It firaw';/ and of ' mixture make 2 which they ong the walks 
or upon the deefivity-of-forne neighbouring eminence, to d dem fn in ns e Sun iel 

But this is cleafiſineſs jtſeſf eompured to the Accounits of TouRUKUroRT, vol. iii. p. 137. 
who ſays that, in Georgia, ine coal our tenis were pitched, for the firſt time, in the domi- 
oY the King of q fee] 4 many pretty conſiderable villages; -x 

all this fine "country yields *. — ee and they are "Forced to burn cows du 
Oxen are very . here, and they woof yon as 4 { for their = as for their fl 


they will yoke fourteen ot fifteen 64 50 one plough, to turn ground; each pair 


has its man to drive it, mounted like a Pe bn N theſe poſtilli wr 85 yawl and roar 
Ike ſailors in a ſtorm, make together a moſt intolerable che ; we had beth neouſtomed - 
to this noiſe ever fince we left Erzeron. Sure twus not this ground in Georgia kłhat is 


ſpoken of by the Arabs to haue been only glanced over with g wooden plow, inſtead of 


an iron one. n 
Speaking of Erzeron, he ſays, page 95. * beſides the < of the winters, what wes 


Erzeron very unpleaſant, is, the ſcarcity 2 wood, nothing but pine wood 
18. 


Stcond HunDaeD.. 


40 FRAGMENT v. | 
is known there; and that too they fetch two or three days journey from the town: all the 
reſt of the country is quite naked—you fee neither tree nor buſh ; and their common fuel 
is cow's dung, which they make into turfs; but they are not comparable io thoſe our 
' tanners uſe at Paris, much leſs to thoſe prepared in Provence of the huſks of the Olive, 
I don't doubt better fuel might be found, for the country is not wanting in [minerals ; 
but the people are 'vs'd to their cow-dung, and will not give themſelves the trouble w 
dig for it. Tis almoſt inconceivable what a horrid perfume this dung males in the houſes, 
which can be compar'd. to nothing but fox holes, eſpecially the country houſes z euery thing 
they. eat has a ſtench of this vapour ; their cream would be admirable but for this pulvilis;; 
and one 8 eat very well among them, if they had wood for the dreſſing their butchers 
meat, which is very good.“ | F910 UI NNE CO ORIENT 1 375 ee e e 
Me find then, that ſuch is the ordinary cuſtom of the country and that it is not 
only, or chiefly, thoſe who are outcaſts from Society, or are ** ſteeped in Poverty to the 
wery li "Kg which uſe this diſguſting kind of fuel. Wire $1 ieee ee e 
La Bn urs is ſtill more patticular—he ſays, p. 228. „Wood is very dear in this country, 
and fold by weight; they give you but twelve pounds of it for four - pence or five · pence, and 
the ſame it is with regard to coals. Whence it is they ate obliged to make uſe of turf, 
made /  camel's dung, cow dung, ſheep's dung, horſe dung, and afs dung. The chief 
_Armemans of, Fulfa do ſo as well as the reſt, or elſe the fire would coſt more than the 
.viftuals. wbereas they give but thirty pence for two hundred and twenty, or two hundred 
and thirty, pound weight of this turf. They uſe it more particularly ſor heating of ovens, 
in which they bake moſt of their meats in this country, without trouble, and; at a-ſmall 
.expence,, THEY EVEN APPLY HUMAN DUNG, THIS WAT.“ . This ws in Perſia alſo. 
I chink theſe extracts from TournzrorT and Ls Brvuyn, who: are deſeribiag pretty 
much the ſame country, deſerve our marked attention, as tending to illuſtrate the; hiſtory 
of the prophet Ezekiel. Ls Bzxvyw' aſſures us, {vide alſo SanDy's:Travels, ip, 85. J that 
human dung, is uſed, to heat ovens for the purpoſe of baking food ; [conſequently, Mi. 
HarMER miſtakes, when be ſays page 261. no nation made uſe ot that horrid kind of 


ik 7 $7 4 


2 and againſt. this Ezekiel remonſtrates and petitions, till he procures leave to uſe 
oa fuel, which though bad enough, is not quite ſo bad. Query, does the Prophet's 
ſolicitations for his perſonal relief from that defilement, imply his hopes of the ſame alle- 
Viation, in reſpect to thoſe; whom he typified ? i. e. the Jewiſh peoplGGeue. 
I would alſo aſk, whether this cuſtom, as mentioned by LR Ba Ur, may tend to de- 
termine in what country the prophet reſided at this time 2—It is clear he did not liye 
conſtantly at Babylon, though involved in the Babyloniſh captivity: (vide EBK TEL in 
the Dic TioxaR v.) Now, if he was carried to, and ſtationed on, the confines of Perſia, near 
T0, Georgia, then it might be in this very nen he received the command 
which has been ſo unjuſtly commented on by Vol rAluB; which appears; ſa very unintel- 
-ligible, or wretched to us, but which would excite no aſtoniſhment in the countey where 
it was given; and perhaps Ezekiel, or his fellow Jews, wete the only perſons. likeſy to be 
ſeandaſized at it. Let this conſideration have its due force. 5 | 1 87 


[ cloſe b,, two remarks (4) It this laſt ſuggeſted idea be true, then to dd 


propriety on ſome things which appear ſtrange, an intimate acquaintance with local citcum- 
; | Ms with clear facts is abſolutely — "OY (a) 1 are diſguſted at rheſe 
inſtances of wretchednels in fertile countries, be thankful for their own advantages in reipe 
of fuel—advantages which, perhaps, the countries they pity, would conſider as extremely 
queſtionable ; perhaps, as incredible, could they be ever ſo correctly narrated to them. 
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THERE has been no. little Series *. corjecture, = FROM Pe 1 prielhe of 3 
Bial'*cut themſelves, f after their manner. with Knives, and with lancets, till — blood 

uthed out upon them.“ 1 Kings viii. 28. This ſeems, by the ſtory, to have been gſter 
Eljab had 5 them z and had worked up their — and paſſions, to the eſt 
beight. Mr. Hann has touched lightly upon this, vol, ii. p. 516. but has not ſet it in 
ſo 105 a view as it ſeems to me to be capable of, nor has be given very cogent inſtances. 
I conſider it an inſtance of earneſt entreaty, and conjuration, by the moſt powerful marks 
of affection: q. d. PDoſt thou not ſee,” O Baal! with what paſſion we adore thee ? How 
we give thee the moſt deciſive tokens of our affect ion? we ſhrink at no pain, we decline no. 
disigurement, to demonſtrate our love ſor thee; and yet thou anſwereſt not | by every 
token of our regard, anſwer us by the freely flowing blood we ſhed for thee, anſwer. 
us,” dec. They certainly demonſtrated their attachment to Baal; but Baal did not teſtify 
his reciprocal attachment to them; Which was the article in debate between them and 
Eljah. Obſetve, how readily theſe” ſtil- bleeding cuttings would identify the prieſts 
of Baal at the ſubſequent Mlaughter;' and how they tended to Juſtify that n I being 
contrary to the law: as we ſhall: ſee preſently. 

As the demonſtration of love, by cuttings made the fleſh, ſtill maintains itſelf: in the 
Eaſt, I, ſhall, give a few inſtances, which may be, at leaſt; amuſing to European lovers, 
without fear of itt becoming //Monable ande us. But the moſtridiculous and ſenſeleſs 
method of expreſſi weir affection is, their ſinging certain amorous aud whining ſongs, 
compoſed on purpoſe for ſuch mad occaſions ; between every line whereof they cout and laſts 
their naked arma, with daggers: each endeavouring, in their emulatiye madneſs,' to exceed 


the other, by the depth and number of the wounds he gives himſelf; [A lively picture 


this of the ſingingi leaping. and ſelf-Mlaſhing' prieſts of Baal I]. Some Turks, I. have ob. 
ſerved, wlien old, and pat the follies whi poſſeſſed their youth, to ſnou / their arms, all 
gaſhed and ſcarred from wriſt to elbow ; and expreſs a great concern; but greater wonder, 
at their paſt ſimplicity.” The e oddneſsoftthe: ee ee W 


named ſong in Into A x? $443 & bs lh | 70 | eri 2 7 
1 cn, dear een © 008 : 5 4 e 0“ He na 21t40) 
Who — behind a cloud do 15 SFF 


N Obtain the bleſſing of I Ob 1 5. O09. 5% Hal nls 
And taſte thy influence all divine 0 
Thus would I ſhed my warm heart's . * 
| As now I gaſh my veiny arm: | 

Woulaſt thou but Ale the yo think good 1 
To draw it upward, by ns _ 


Avother rns hes: "ups: en e lac ot Kamele doi „er . bun E ATT 
Rn po, lovely $5 4 2 » e em 114 1 
e eng 77 II bat 

W it, Heaven I'd- gladly die. 16g) 

| Aaron Hiri 1e p. 106. 

This is coulfitinedl by Dx LA Morrra rag w 3 us a print of ſuch a ſubje&./ 

Left the reader ſhould think, that this love, and its tokens, are homages to the all: 
ſubduing and diſtracting power of Rye, only, I ſhall add rm s account of the ſame | 


nn 2 


* 4 3 
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n «Tis common for men there, to fall in love with boys, as tis here i 
be land, to * love with women : and I have ſeen many, when they have been 
ive. = tbewſeless deep $eſhes, on their arms, with a knife, 1 -+Fis for the 7 


uch a bey! and I affure you, I have ſeen ſever. ann their arms full 
as' tokens of their love,” &c. ARC. „ e TERA tar. 2 
This cuſtom of e is taken, i in abe . 5 Script ure, as a mark of 
affection: fo: ** Air. 37»: 40 e, ſhall be bald, every . beard. clipt, and _ upon. all 
Lands cuttings ; and „ loins N * as tokens of exceſſive grief, fox the 
of thoſe thus regarde Age chap. xvi, ver 6. Both the great ànd the 
the land: they 1 not be buried, neither ſhall men lament for them, 
8 tokens of their affection, and ſenſe. of their loſs; „ nor make t 
them, by tearing their hair, &c. in token of grief. So chap. xli. or 0 | m. 
Samaria fourſcore men having their beards ſhaven, and their clothes rent; 5 wing ut 
themfelves ; with offerings to the houle of the Lord.” So chap. 2 5. © Baldnels is come 
2 Gaza; Aſkelon is cut off, with the reſidue: of her — how hog, wilt thou cut 
yſelf?“ rather, & ex how detp, or to what ee thou cut nor All theſe places p 
224 the idea inful abſence of the party beloyed., . Cuttings the dead had. the 
ſume radical idea. The he Law ſays, Lev. xix, 38. and Deut, iy. 4. © Yeare the children of 
the Lord your God; ye ſhall not cut yourſelves, nor make 1 ſs 8 your eyes, 
for the gel, i. e. reſtrain ſuch exceſſive tokens, of grief: {arrow hot as thoſe without 
. — for 4 dend friend; hut if ſor a dead idol, A CALMBT always t kes it—tlien 1 
its this inftance of idolatry... 16 0. | gs Mata 
A Abs n me, in referring 5 ths np}. in the 4 
mi ; h. xiii. 6. to this cuſtom the enies t 1 
theſe wounds in token of his aſſectian to an. idol; but admits that he had rece 
| token of affection to a perſon. | Hers 
1 W that jt is whual/ to beſer the; eagreſſios. "tl. Gal. * «1 bent 
in my body the marhs ( igmata) of 'the, Lord Jeſus, to thoſe. . | on, ſoldiers 
by their commanders ; ot to thoſe: imprinted. on ſlaves by their e but would there 
| degradation of the apoſtle, if we referred them to tokens of his | affection. towards 
— 5. d. Let no man take upon him to [moleſt, fatigue] — 4 me A 
my pretenſions to the apoſtleſhip ; or to the character of a true lover ef Jeſus Chriſt, as 
ſome 1. you Galatians have done; for I think. my loſſes, my ſufferings, my ſcars, are 
tokens ſufhciently viſible to l N who conſiders them, of my regard to him, for 
whoſe ſake I have borne, and ti them z and therefore I ſhall write no more in 
vindication of my bann in 9 mann nn 5 
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'THE former Number, which 1 251 to Baal's prieſts, leads us very: tel to con- 
fider the God himſelf; and to the explanation of the ſubjects repreſented on our plate of. 
BAAL : we ſhall not, indeed, in our propoſed limits, be able to treat this Deity correſ- 
te, to his importance in the ſyſtem of Heathen theology: nevertheleſs, a few hints 


reſp ting bim may be of uſe: | eſpecially as he fo often, ban i. a principal Idol in Hol 


Na 1, 2. dre "CNS 3 with ſymbols derived from . the oc added to them. 
Under the article CAI in the Dic rionaRT, we have ſeen, that ſame of the fathers. 
thought the head only of that idol had the beſtial form z. theſe figures may confirm their 
3 at leaſt, they prove that they reaſoned from what was common, in the 

idols in their days. Neither of theſe heads have beards: 8 


* 


3 


Character of Baal) they had an alluſion. uu the two former — 


r lr r · er ne ARE NAG „„ ant 9 
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its Noi 4: the, which accompany the heact ; if theſe ftars, or one of them, 
_— to: the deity —— then we ſee how eaſy it was ſor the Iſtaelites 10 
2 the ſtar of their God. Amos v. 26. i. e. upon medals, or ſmall figures, he- 
her images, or cin, See cartied about them ; and. ſecure from detection by their ſmall- 


bat, and readineſs of "concealment. {This figure has the bull's (or cow's) horns and cars 


on its head. *. 4 * Jie 78 * 15! +> oh: 8 S To 45 2 1 *. * ns 1 4s 7 A+ 1 122 . nr 35 * ; 77 ; 


4 i 


NG 21 has only the ears of a bu or: co hed ee its head a Se vine 1 


and grapes, whereby it is allied t Bacchus and two ay = the front /of the bead, 


whereby it is allied to Ceres or Pomana'z ie. it indicates a fru Womangaiviaity—tper- 
haps Is frultiferæ. e e wed) 360 oben e ichn! 
No. 3; 4, are heads f — (vide Ammon in . the ficſt 


is peculiarly accoutred, with the whole of the ram head; ſomewhat: like a helmet: the 


ſecond, has the cornu ammamis, the ram's horny only; end this is the more uſual mode 
of repreſenting this daity. Thoſe who have any numiſmatie knowle jovi recollect Gmilar 
reperſentationsl of Alexander the Great, to whole boaſted deſcent from Jupiter - (another 

n bad we. _ 
rowed from the ox, theſe have emblems botrowed from the ſheepd- . 

I conceive that, by ſuch adjunct emblems, we may eaſily explain maay of the . 
added to Baalz as 3 neben 1 ng Baal with: the 
Palm-tree, c. en T1 TS St! 1 4 10 911337 1 N 

No. 5, is copied from FE ws plate 179% — in rok, 
beginning AA KA MAAAKBEAN/ LATER .. 

The iciport of the whole is as follow: Hin £524 


« Titus Autelivs Heliodorus Hedtien, 4 Palm alot os Artiochus; 5 3 
r Tn Sn 11 5 
country: with a ſymbol [or ſmall ſtatue yer; for the prefervation o elf, v | 
Wife, and of his children, in the year 2 7 the month Peritius [ February. ] a | 
The year is-reckoned from the; Ara, of the a: and anſwers to A. D. 234 
Beneath this inſcription is another, in P characters; which, na douht, is to the 
{ame purpoſe. - I have had the begi beganings of 9998 Fo 4. inſcriptions inſerted on the plate, 
The lower one in Hebrew letters reads Hagan; 86 L(BELU-We MELECBELU 2 
ſo that there can be no doubt that theſe figures repreſent Ba at and Morocn; thoſe 
famous Gods of the Eaſt. It muſt; —— be r that this is not an ex- 
tremely ancient repreſentation of them, re eee ae 56 
n— correct, though ſomewhatgreecyſed. 
copied. inſcription. may give the reader a tolerable: * of ancient v 4 without 
tp, 0 marks, bed to nd Bo, th — — 3 * ode 
ing C * the other is called 9: Hebrow Janguege — 
* — the — 25 the ſound Bel. 


Ain 201 


are repreſented 46 ſtanding i in the portico gen le in the r of 
SS os their right hahds-joined, but this action pes in vi T 


— [ bo 1 unlikely. Spon gives them to us, with cheir right arms: — whit off 
but the Editor of the the Juſkinian. „Sach as ne probably obably becaulp 
they had been ſo repaired by a modern 


ae ke hands, rn have been 


Aglibolos has on * bead a Kind of. May's 
banden, en e eee N I babit ; and has 09 bis ancles 
Eaſt,) hic we may ſuppoſe are of 


broad rin being cuſtomary ornaments 

d. bla a on his bead a — Wy ſhoulders a creſcent; in his 
—— a in bs dene dat hich jo ene de . enen to be » torch, 
but in the Juſtinian Ggure is a ſpear. i ha is clolhed iq a martial dreſs, and has allo: orn. 


mental 


"WH r e u v . 


mental ſhackles on his legs. Neither of theſe has ſhoes, ade EDW are your 
men. It is clear byithe'i creſcent; that this figure is the moon God ꝙ Deus Eunude Tt 
— perhaapt, ſarpriſe the Engliſh teader, to ſee the moon«made'tmaſoulines a:God;/ but 
this was extren 
God in the military dreſs, while his companion is: clad in vobes of ipeace, At 
ever, be oblerved that 5 much fiercer character was anciently attributed to the moon, 
than is by our modern hard who fn im her praiſe as the ry nes” It is well 
known that Mialacbeus ſignifles in Hebrew: the King-Baal, or londai I "worſhip :of this 
God (as of e gs! 1 y, fo e L ee does 
not appear: the er in his girdle ſhould not be forgot. very, n conſa 
Gere hs martin? 150 Hlefve: deny: bocauſe, or — n Red by 
night? as forprifes, atnbuſpes, & ci, into ir — 
Aglibolos ſignifies, uin my opinion, t the Tolliti "y glad mu 
itport of (77) cer, and clearly points cut tho ſun; (as the other: 
but under an aſpect 'of eater . — than one ſnhould have Nate burn · 
. ing! climate. That: los. is tue fun, is confirmed: by the name! of the Hehoga- 
balus, where the compoſi tion of the greek Helios (the * „ 
As that of our figure, i\gdin its of no doubt. lde noh ful 70 ent ao 
Obſerve, that (he ſun and oon, or Baab and Aſhtaroth are often-mentioiied us Fore 
ſhipped together in ſcripture ; but whether Ahrek the grove, be the. ſame as . 
may now, I think, bs <J6ubted ; fince the tree in this repreſen 
indiſpenſible neceſſity, or the ſculptor would hardly ook <> it in the temple. Aſhreh 
may therefore keep its ſignification of a grove, a conſecrated plantation. On ſhould have 


does the moon) 


to have found this tree a palm at Palmyra; but Kit be a pine it refers, ta Cybele, 


or the Eatth, which is certainly indebted: to the re the mn nen for its 
fertility. ' We ſhall ſee Cybele again in No. VII. 445 

The learned reader well ktiows*how®eaſy' it would be to prolong te Hints into a 
diſſertation, by adverting to uncient authors: theugh to ſuppreſs 
fſubjecx might ve occaſion requires no little forbearanis, 70. FE: [opprehend, + chat this is not 
the place to follow them to their full extent. 5 Tart 1 er ary Sener 

No. 6. As the figure of Lonus Deus in the force: Nane was inutülated in his right 
arm, this Number gives à complete repreſentation of the ſame God, from a 'medal of 
Antoninus and Verus, ſtruck at Nye, a town of Caria, on the rives Xanthus) in'Afia, 
he has on His head the CRY 885 n' his ſhoulders the ereſcent; in his right band 
he holds a patera; in his left a 0 yteans worſhipped Deus Lunus, 'whom they 
called Kang as appears in e p. 5 ene OY bgnifies the moon, and 
Is evident] ly, in its root; the Gut ds Tee $69 02 eee ee 10 een 20 eg 

No. 7. The figures we have 4iitherto' Tapete have 1 nted | wel- bot, in 
Pit that we may not lead our readers to imagine that e Ws 4 God, this 
Number exhibits' a Luna Dea, or Goddeſs, from a. medal of. Gordian 2: le has on the 
Phrygian bonnet and the creſcent; The is joining her right hand to that; of Her;companion 
Plenty, or Cybele ; in her left hand ſhe holds! a victory; at ber feet ate an eagle! and 3 
tortoiſe, the emblems of rapidity; and of ſlowneſs. The general emblem is to this effect : The 
exercile of rapidity, at proper times, and of waar at other times, has produced 
a victory; which victory iö introductory to Tbeſe. emblems further refer: to the 
cities of Cæſarea, and Antioch: the Luns 
which latter name, I think, under — ſne well deſerves) pe 
where no doubt ſhe was worſhipped ; and* Plenty repreſents Cybele; who was . 


2 


at Antioch : theſe two cities haviny been at the S of 0 1 


common among the ancients. It ino leb. ſtribing to fee this 
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tation, muſt ſure de of | 
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Thus wikis -bow man uf the heathen Deities run at laſt into the ſun and moon: 
What was Fortune? (Baal Gad) The Luna Dea which prefided over favourable, times ;, 
Where then is the wonder that the Iſraelites ſhould be tempted to beg favourable ſeaſons 
from this goddeſs. ĩnſtead of ſeeking them from the Lord ? as he complains 1 ot, that they, 
ſhould offer ineenſe tothe queen of heaven? Jer. XIiv. 17. or, that the queſtion ſhould be 
aſked, Can any of the deities of the heathen giue rain? which is ſo neceſſary to 19 
and an act of. vue divinity. Me ſee too how. Gad and Meni return to the Sun and Moon. 
Vide their articles in the DI T IONRaAVY. We: ſhall probably have occaſion. to re- conſider 
ſome parts of this ſubject :; we, we, therefore, diſmiſs it for the preſent, only obſerving, that 
we are aware of deſcriptions. of Moloch, by the Rabbincs, by —— Siculu, and 
others, very 8 tbing alluded talintheſe 1 
99 Ach hes N er, Geier ie vat 501 ent 
n -07 + I NW 39 Broth 1 Ae 4 
"lb cu. D BREAD, AND. 1 ü TiO dl. rr. 
7A nt ö ome of 0 Ii ode e et ig WY 

UNDER the articles: Dans, and Carxzy, in the Dierion an, many e 
are made, and much information given, which it may be proper to adviſe the reader to 
peruſe, previous to, or together wich. this ion ater; our Plate. 

Nos. 1, 4, 33 Is Hand- Mill, as uſed oo in the private bouſes/in-the Eaſt: as 
the form, as well-as/office, of this mill is alike) throughout the greater part of Afia, Tra; 
vellers . it in nearly the ſame * — 1s: from Tounnzronr,. 
vol. ii. p..:85 9% d : elne net 4 

« Theſe mills conſiſt of two lat round Gow — two feet diameter, which, Hep 
rub one on another by means. of a ſtick, which does the office, of a merry, whic 

a hole which is in the middle ke 9h 
it on the undermoſt, where it is bruiſed | 


falls down on the undermoſt ſtone, «thr 
moſt, which by its circular motion ſpres 
reduced to flour, which flour working out at che rim of -the mill-ſtones, lights on a boar 
ſet on 7 to receive it. The bread made thereof is better taſted than that of flour 
rare” by wind ot unter mil: theſe hand- mills coſt not above a crown, or a er 
a _ ; 
No. 1, Shews the mill complete, ready for working, with che cup in the upper i 5 
recoiving the cn; and the tick; 00 handle fps guroing it: the upper ſtone only moves, 


while the under ſtone is at teſt Thx vo Ai un ons I 3 
No. 8, Sbews-the-upper/mill- ſtone, ſeparated, a the. . ith a ſetfion of the 
cup, into which the corn being put, it paſſes down to the upper ſurface af the lower 


lone; and is graumd by: the rotation of the upper tone 5 

Neo. 3, Shews. the lower, mill ſtone, with its pin, ah being regeinad, into. the upper 
fone, holds them both firmly together: alſo its dane which as 2 kind of! feet keep. F 
ſteady, when placed on a table, the lap, or & c-. OT dg 

As the form of this inſtrument is fimple; and * further e anation, I. 
proceed to notice ſome. paſſages of ſcripture, in which; it is menticped, and which 
may be illuſtrated by a few remarks .. Fitſt, It is in the Eaſt," the conſtant oh | 
women to grind the corn ; which they do every 2 day break: the 1 . uſually 
fits down on the floor, &c. and wy wa ey mill an er lap, by means of dle, 
works the upper ſtone with her right read, Exod, xi. l the maid 
4 who is behind — 4 Jad , - XXIV4 Fo ws Too nomenaringing ar the at the will, 
perhaps, two women grinding in the fame. apartment, at different experience 
different fates, one bong a and the other left. But there ph ae h wills 
of (other conſtructions. that required two women to work one of them. And as this is 


particularly 
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icularly noticed, and refetted eo, by Dx; Snaw; 1'Chall extmaQt bis account? p i 7. 
olio edit.“ Moſt families — their wheat and barley ——＋ Two: | 
7 70 ſtones for that purpeſe vpperimoſt whereof, — l hand 
of wood or iron, placed in Gen the e 2 Men the ſtone is In 1 76s 
red, ien —— perſon is called in to afſi ft ; und ad it i. Nor thy alone 1% 
concerned in — employment, /itting thety — — over againſt each other, with tte 
il bones detween them, we may ſes not only — you expreſſion Rxod. xi, 
but the force of the other Mat.-xtiv. Medley of Aud 
hanes, which takes notice of the ſame cuſtom that * / obſerved it to T day among the 
ween wotnen, f ſinging all the while 3 ire thus employed. 
II. By adverting to this cuſtom, of daily Wande, corn for the- fanilly, (we ſee the 
import of the law, es xxiv, 6. No — all take the upper mill. ſtone (No. * 
| the lower millſtone (No as a ledge ; "would be i ak is bour's (i 
4 pledge, ſince if eld Sib this „his wry Hot of corn for 
the family. - We ſee alſo the ſeverity of the puniſhment * Babylon, Rev. zviii. 84, 
« the found' of the mill. tone which! ſuould xrind dai Pali heard thee no more.” | 
III. Obſerve the chara@erifticacturncy wg. ow the Judges ix. — 2 
to deſperation n by the attack Of — tower, 2 ek mill · ſtone to 
of the wal and threw=not I apptehend, 4 pitce / a mil-ftons,! but] Se 
mill igel: for inſtance, No. 3 om the head of Kbimielech, and ſmaſhed his fk uo 
the word'xetas (251) the rider (vecauſe the upper lone evidently rides on the under 
ſtone) being inſerted, to explain = — foregoing words; © @ diviſion—i. & the rider; 
which the woman had only 'to ſepara vy ling off from the "peg which united 
both ſtones together, even in dere ed; and we ſes that chis ſtone, 
«two feet broad,” was amply ſufficient, milan thtown'frot's conſiderable oſt, "td 
Qore the ul of any man; — fr 23 no n bt noi 1 nig 2) yd 0Þþ wh Ho 
ther what 0 0 the — neg Lone dess harder han the ee 
e expreffi 


ing to de 

at ſtrength 22 7 hey" 2 | 
de — * for Bim tel In this view Sampſon was worſs uſed ĩhan 
fuppoſes might befall his wife ; * let my wi ne be e er i 
corn for her, the ſhall perform that menial office herſelf; and not for hero, o 
for, me, but let her grind for another.” Sampſon, the hero corn; women's 
work ; as u vilely fit employment for Dalilah's deluded lover: he ae Fray 
for thoſe in prin with himſelf ! Sampſon the hero, was romp op . Iſaiah calls to 
the virgin * of Babylon to de; — an t on'the wn 
there ig no chair for thee: Take the mi woke Pack ' meal; —nay more, wheres 
women who grind, uſually her while whis grinding fit thou ſilent ; and get- into . 
into dark hole ad corners, endea = t to conceal thy vexation and diſgrace : 
chap. xIvii. 1. Did Sampſon thus fit 6s ſit on — — 3 he rather —_—_ 


yexativn, ſid fe ors, an hag chearfulneks, .in Adar 
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We can hardly. call No. 4, a mill; but it is an inſtrument uſed for the ſame purpoſe» 
though it rather bruiſes than grinds. It conſiſts of two parts; a hollow ſtone, and a roller, 
which being rolled upon the corn to be ground, reduces it to à coarſe meal. NI RUR 

| —.— was uſed on 


tells us, that- this. board the ſhip in which. he voyaged ; and that 
after being uſed to it, coffee, thus bruiſed, was "Sth by him ſuperior in flavour to that 


which was ground: as the Arabs maintained that corn alſo was. : 
No. 6, 1s one of the kinds of ovens. uſed in the Eaſt: it is, I ſuppoſe, that meant as 
« Eve's oven,” in the article BREAD. The embers at the bottom of this inſtrument, 


. E heat enough for the lighter kinds of bread, after the whole has been thoroughly 


ated ; and the thin cakes are baked, by means of their adheſion to the inſide of the oven. 
All theſe 8 are from NI R BUR. > MY | 
So much for the preparation. of bread : let us now attend, though but ſlightly, to the 


| forms given to that important article of food. 


The forms given to bread in different countries are varied, according to whether it be 
required to ſuſtain keeping for a longer, or a ſhorter time : that which is to be eat the ſame 
day it is made, is uſually thin, broad, and flat z that which is meant for Keeping, is larger, 
and more bulky, that its moiſture may not too ſoon evaporate. In Numbers 6, 7, 8, we have 
two ſpecimens of round loaves, and one of ſquare ; ſo far as I at preſent recolleR, the 
— . generally uſed among the Jews, were round; though the Rabbins ſay the ſhew- 
bread was ſquare. 5h | | | | : 

No. 6. It will be obſerved of this loaf, that it is divided into twelve parts: I would not 


| affirm, that the loaf uſed by our Lord at the Euchariſt was divided allo into twelve parts; 
but if it was, it ſhews. how conveniently. it might be diſtributed among his diſciples : to 


each a part :. and S$ofſibly, may be thought to tend toward ſettling the queſtion, whether 
Judas partook of it? I think he did not, but that our Lord in ſome degree complied with 
a cuſtom mentioned in the article x aTiNnG, Dif. I conceive too, that ſuch a divided 
loaf gives no Uyproper comment, on the „We being many are one bread' - many 
partakers, each having his portion from the ſame loaf. 1 Cor. x. 17 

It ſhould not be paſſed over in ſilence, that No. 7, is a glaſt bottle, containing wine: 
as it is a curious evidence that the ancients had a much further uſe of glaſs than is gen 
ſuppoſed : and beſides it furniſhes a bottle different from that of No. LVIII. The loaf in 
this number is divided only into ſeven parts. 8 | 

No. 8. Specimens of ſquare loaves ; on which I make no remarks at preſent. 

Nos. 6, 7, 8, are from the Antiquities of Herculaneum. ee 


No. Cx. OF PRESENTS FROM INFERIORS, IN THE EAS r. 


Remember that I could not help ſmiling, when I firſt read the +wiſe remark of a diſ- 
tinguiſhed author, on the behaviour of Saul to Samuel, 1 Sam. ix. © Saul ſaid to his 
ſerbant,“ who had propoſed to him to conſult the ſeer, reſpecling the way they ſhould 
* the bread is ſpent in our veſſels ; we have no preſent to bring to che man of God: t 
have we ? The ſervant anſwers, © I have here the fourth part of a Helel of ver, that will 
I give Aim.“ Quite a  fortune-telling price, for a fortune-telling buſineſs, ſays the author 
aluded to, ſixpence, or ſevenpence, a fit price for a conjuror to direct them after their aſſes ! 

lf there be ſuch a thing as well-meaning infidelity, how cautious ſhould the pro- 
kflors of it be to conceal eir ignorance ! But, I ſuppoſe, that infidelity which is the 
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N of has bt for his protection. But [ve no $ to knen 3 Are 


Who made 1 take his preſent: thereby actnowled 


preſent even ens of honour. Obſerve the difference between preſents viewed in this 
light, and en Warn 15 


3 from others, becauſe he notices, as a 2 1 that the Grand 
the preſentation: will tis apply to the paruble of the wedding” 


It ſhould Ve boted. That preſents of fomk Kind, or other, ure the Ngular inivbiuttrs ers of 
one A to | aber th the Eaſt ; chat i imperious 'cuftom has fo firthly ſtablithel the pro. 
of the t that it admits of no hefftktion,' Dr. Pococts tells us of a preece 
ſe Peper authors mention —a flower, an brate, orfimifat ttifles: and 
ere inſtances of preſents made in money, ſome of Which were ne Bib 
enough; but I. think the Jeaft valuable preſent 1 have fead of, is one made to ſolicit u 
favour of Mr. Bu ven: «bout a feore of ales in value, perhaps, Hot exceeding the fame 
number of x ums, or damſons, among —4 * * e 
I mention this trifling circumſtance,“ ſays Mr. B. vol. i. Y 68, 4 thay: how 
ESSENTIAL to humane and civil 2 4 7 are comſidered to be in the Eaſtz 
whether it be dates, or whether it be diamonds, are ſo much a part of their manner, 
that, without them an inferior will never de at peer in his own mind, or think that he 


« az] was bearer of letters from his fuperior, 1 t have dedined ſtowing 
by Loſer upon him.” The fame ſays Sir Joun kent they make no e to 
equals, or to thoſe who are below themſelves. 

Preſents then, are tokens of honour ; not meant as offers of payment, ov debit 
and in this light we ought to confider the converſation of Saul ànd his ſervant, t We ha 
no fit, i. e. Bsenbde, gift, to introduce us to the-. ſeer, as cuſtom re;uires ; we cannot 
empty handed, that 2 7 be to de ragate from his * * ty; and in that caſe he 
refuſe to fee us, or to give us his advice” Obſerve on This ſubject, the policy of ico 
him as the elder brother ſt: 
bindin 409 by his honour to defend his ſuppliant, now under his protection. ſofetve the 
fame 1 7 Jacob's preſetit ſent to 6 Joh] he governor of Egypt: and generally, wherever 
ſuch complimentary 5 — occurs. But how is it that we read ſo little of preſents in the 
New Teſtament ? "When id our Lord receive a preſent ? No: * he went about doi ing 

gratts : and was perhaps but ſeldom requeſted to exert his power in "favour 
thoſe who. ſent preſents. Perhaps, as Abraham had his reaſons for refuſing Abimelech's 
preſents, Gen. xiv. 23. and Paul had his alſo, 2 Cor. xn. 13. fo our Lord might decline 


n and ſale propofal of Simon Magus, Acts vii. 18. 


No. CXl. GARMENTS, AS PRESENTS FROM' SUPERIORS. n 


PRESENTS of dreſſes are alluded to very frequently in the hiſtoric books of 99 
and in the earlieſt times: when Joſeph gave to each of his brethren a change of raimient, and 


to Benjamin five changes of raiment, it is mentioned without particular notice, and 
as a cult y incident, Gen. Xiv. 22. 


Naatnan gave to Gchazi, of e 8 inteoded 
for Eich, who had declined accepting New © two 3 of raiment; and even Solomon 

King as be "Wins, received raiment as preſents, 2 Chron. ix. 24. 'This cuſtom is 5 
maintained in the Eaſt: it is 1 4 by Al traveller; and 1 have” choſen to 
give the following extract from Dx 1x Mora Ax E, in preference to what 1 might havecably 


: but the 12 
den, and 10 tbe 
Zec 


is garment of honour before the wearer is admitted to 


king's behaviour P Mat. xxi. 11. Is any thing like this management e , 
"ag paw being introduced to the "of the Lort, not to the Lord winkel, d befote 


the angel wich filthy garments, but he ordered a handſorne cena to be Menden 
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0 
nie bf of bs robe, and his upper gamen t (vide No. LXII 
J ein Yay „and his gudle——partly intending mains David the greater 
yin dons by. himſelf; but priacipally, as I conjeture, through 
4 yy of honouring Dana, and covenanting for his affection. 
Jonathas would ſtay to ſend for miment, but inſtantly PI. him his. own. The 
ea of honour connected with the caffetan, appears alſo in the Prodigal's father. brin; 
2 the beſt robe.” N find the liberality in this kind of gifts was conſt derable, Ez 
li. 69. © - chief of the fathers gave one hundred prieſts garments:” Neh. vii. 70. 
the Tirſhatha gave five hundred and thirty prieſts garments“—this would appear 
ſufficiently ſingular among us; but in the Eaſt, where to give is to honour, it is in per- 
fect compliance with eſtabliſhed u 


« The Viſier entered at anothet door, and their Excellencies roſe to ſalute bs after 
their manner, which was returned by a little inclining of his head ; after which he fat 


dawn on the CORNE GR (one No. XII) which is the moſt honourable place; 
then his chancellor, by Aae ag c. Ge e aſhaw, came and before dich till 
coffee was brought in; after wry hy 47.655 Chate preſented Mr. de Ferriol to hi 

as his ſucceflor, who delivered him the king his m ba letters, complimenting him as 


from his majeſty and himſelf, to which the Viker - anſwered very obligingly ; then after 
ſome diſcourle, Diet turned upon the reciprocal readineſs of propenſion towards the 
continuance | intelligence between the Porte and the court of France, which 
Mr. de Ferriol. —— that the king his maſter was well diſpoſed to cultivate derne) 


they gave tuo diſhes of caffee to their Excellencies, with ſweętmeats, and after the 


ſumes and ſherbet; the ay they cloathed them with CAFFETANS of a filver Brocade, h 
— — $ to thoſe that were admitted into the apartments with them 
ve others. 9 9 almoſt all ſilk, except ſome ſlight Id or filver flowers, 
to the. cuſtom am wel 8 towards all foreign miniſters; this done, Mr. 


Mer rich preſents, according to 5 which conſiſted 


of old and ſilver A fine. looking -glaſs, and a large pendulum, dc. D 1.4 
MoTRAYE's —— Page 4 oY 
- Cafetens are Jong, 


. 


Seignior, and SY 
Seignior 2 . 
more ordinary. 


9. 

or ſilyer brocade, flowered with filk ; which the grand 

* 1 — NM! Nc 110 give audience: the 2 
diene Caffetans of the ak 
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te 


THERE; os. prin 0 5 prophet. ie, ar 1 9 af . RY when. trengt 


to Elijab, which $.zather ſtrange to us ere a prophet ot Oo 
Lord ?” lays 1 ry he. us ee, « here ; Eliſha be ben Shaphat 
poured w wr on. | nel, ” Job e. who was his ſervant, and 8 177 een 
leon 145 Ars tells — K.. Do * a. | | before. they” rife 

the 110 
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he indeed among them as one w%,j ſerveth! Why he waſhed their feet rather than their 
hand, Vide No. CIV. page 7. and . plate, ATTITUDE AT TAD. 

It is well known that we have ſuch an officer among ourſelves,” who at the cpronation, 
and formerly at all public feſtivals,” held a"baſon of water for the king to waſh his 
hands in, after dinner; but it is not equally well known, that Cardinal Wolſey one time, 
when the duke of Buckingham held the baſon for Henry VIII. after the king had 
put his own hand into the baſon; the duke reſenting this intruſion, let ſome of the 
water fall on the habit of the Cardinal, who never forgave the action, but brought the 
duke to the block, in conſequence of his reſentn en. 
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. 2] V F 
under the article Bap TIis Mu, in the Die rronAR Y, of baptizing the dead; quotedl from 
Chry/oſtom : but a cuſtom at leaſt equally unreaſonable, is related by Tovsxzrorr, 
| rol. I. p. 248. after mentioning baptizing of children, he ſays, the Armenians / believe 
that none but the prieſts can | adminiſter valid ' baptiſm, on any occaſion Whatever. 1 
myſelf have heard ſay, there are prieſts who beptize DEAD cnrtpREN and I make no 
difficulty of believing it, ſince they give extreme unction ow. v io ihioſe wo are dead. 
Surely theſe chriſtians have other authority than that of Chriſt, Heal the fick; or thut 
of the apoſtle, James v. 14. © Anointing the fick with oil in the name of the Lord; and 
the prayer of faſth.ſtall ſave the ſiet; and the Lord ſhall raiſe him up. Or how ean'they 
vary a rite—from anointing the ſick for his recovery, to anointing a body after\death 2+ 
_  TourNzFoRT proceeds to narrate the manner of baptizing children in the river, 
on Chriſtmas-day, ** they prepare an altar in a boat covered with fine carpets, thither the 
clergy repair as ſoon as the ſun riſes, accompanied by parents, friends; and neighboum 
8 weather ever ſo ſevere, after ordinary pravers, the prieſt plunges the ehild three 
times into the water, and performs the unctions. The governors of the provinces are often 
preſent, and ſometimes the king. This reſembles the nte of the Greek church, in Ruſſia. 
As a companion to this mode of baptiſm,” T ſhall tranſcribe from Mr. Bxves hie 
count of baptiſm, as practiſed in Abyſfinia ; where it ſeems,” that baptiſm repeated ſeveral 
times in the courſe of a perſon's life is cuſtomary—the following is the annual ceremony. 
« As ſoon as the ſun to appear, three large croſſes of wood were carried by three 
prieſts dreſſed in their ſacerdotal veſtments, and who, coming to the fide of the river, 
dipt the croſs into the water, and all this time the firing, ſkirmiſhing, and praying, went on 
together. The prieſts with the croſſes returned; one of their number before them, car- 
ng ſomething leſs than an Engliſh quart of water, in a ſilver cup or chalice.” 'When 
th were about fifty yards from Welleta Michael, that general ſtood up; und the priel 
took as much water as he could hold in his hands, and ſprinkled it upon his head; holdi 
the cup at the ſame time to Welleta Michael's mouth to taſte; after which the prieſt e- 
ceived it back again, ap vs. by the ſame time, © Gzier y' barak, “ which is fimply; . Ma 
God bleſs you.” Each of the three croſſes was then brought forward to Welleta Miche 
and he kifled them. The ceremony of ſprinkling the water was then repeated to all the 
great men in the tent, all cleanly dreſſed as in gala, ſome of them not contented with a- 
perſion received the water in the palms of their hands joined, and drunk it thete: more 
water was brought to thoſe who had not partaken of the /firſt ; and, after the whole of 
the governor's company was ſprinkled, the croſſes returned to the tiver; their beajets 
finging hallelujahs, and the ſkirmiſhing and firthgcontinuing,! g. - 
13 Mr, 
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Mr. Brvecs relates that at one of theſe” baptiſms, the king took the chalice out of the 
hand of the prieſt who preſented it, and threw the water over Ras Michael, his prime miniſter, 
ſaying, at the ſame'time, I be your deacon?! This was locked on by the whole 
court, and the ſpectators, as a ſingular honour done to the miniſter. What different ideas 
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would the throwing'a baſon of water over a perſon oc ſion in Britain l vide: Nd. XIV. 
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No. CXIV. HORNS: WORN IN TIR EAST llt. 
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THE public may remember, that about two years ago, ſome of our India ſhips brought 
over a number of Sepoys, who did duty as marines during the 2 ; theſe were newly 
clothed in England, and preſented to the king} Perhaps "there were but few,” perhaps not 


one, who had opportunity of ſeeing theſe ſoldiers,” who mide the fame obſeryations as occur-- 


ted to the writer of this article, reſpettiug the helmets/worri on their hehds: | Theſe helmets = 
appeared to be made of ſtout leather, or other ſtrong ſubſtante z | they were oval, and 
nearly flat, like the trencher caps worn at our univefrſities: in the center/roſe a head- 
piece, or crown, ornamented with feathers, &c, and on the front, direttihj over the fort head, 
was a ſteel noRM, riſing as it were from a ſhort ſtem; and then aſſuming the form of one 
of our extinguiſhers, uſed to extinguiſh the light of à candle. The alluſions to “ lift-- 
ing up the horn, * anointing the horn with freſh oil, (ic e. cleaning and N of 
it) © I ſaid to the wicked, lift not up the horn, &c. (as I obſerved; the ſoſdier to do, 
when he held up his head more than uſual, as he walked) and many other ſeripture par- 
ticulars relating to the horn, ruſhed at once on my mind; and were all illuſtrated, to my 
r Dion 145k herds oval Leg nora nods 
It appeared to me too, that the iſon of ſuch a horn to the horn of a Reem (the 
unicorn of our tranſlators) the Rhinoceros, . N ſor having ſeen tlie 
great Rhinoceros at the menagerie at Verſailles, I recollected the reſemblance perfectly. 
I ſuppoſe. I am hardly juſtified in referring this part of dreſs to the military only ;; 


| becauſe Hannah for inſtance; 1 Sam. ii. 1. fays „ My horn is exalted :”—but women, 


occaſionally, might adopt à part of dreſs not- altogether unlike it, even if the form ot 
ſpeech was not taken from the ſoldiers" dreſs and transferred to other inſtances, | 

This alſo leſſens the ſtrangeneſs of Zedekiah's conduct, 1 Kings xxii. 11. wie made Aim 
felf horns of iron, and ſaid,; Thus ſaith the Lord, with theſe military infignia, * ſhalt 
thou puſh the Syrians until thou haſt: conſumed them.” We ate apt to conceive of theſe 
horns as projecting, like bull's horns 'on! each ſide of the head: hot) different from the: 
real fact! Zedekiah, though he pretended to be a prophetz did not wiſh to be t | 
nad; to which ſuch an appearance would have ſubjeted/ him: whereas, he only. acted 


. 
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© One thing remarkable in this cavalcade; which J obſerved, was the head - dreſs of the 
governors of provinces. A large broad fillet! was bound upon their forehead,” and tied 
behind their head. In the middle of this was a horn, or conical piece of filver, gilt, 
about four inches much in —— of our common candle "extinguiſhers. This is 
alled lirn (vw) or horn, and is only worn in reviews; or parades after victory. This I. 
apprehend, like all other of their uſages, is taken from the Hebrews, and the {everal-allu- 
boos made in ſcripture toi iti ariſe from this practice: I laid to the wicked; lift not up the 
on'— Lift not up your'horr an high E peak not with 4 ftiff nocht: the hom of tbe 
itcous ſhall be exalted with honour,” And. ſo in many other places throughout oo: 
Pls | Jo. 


ry _ In corroboration of this idea, let us heat Mr. Bu U ho firſt elucidated this. 
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| eee born ig placed. The borns of other animals are in 
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VIX THERE afeUlyvaiagicals named frequent)y.,in-Scripture,. without en 
_ agreed what they are, the one is the Behemoth, the other the 'Reem, both men 
as the types of ſtrength, courage, and independance on man, and as fwck exempted 
from the ordinary lot o beaſts, to be ſubdued by him, or reduced under his dominion. 
Though this is not tobe taken'in a/literal ſenſe; for there [ip no g a l without the fear, or 
beyond the reach of the power of man, we are to underſtand this as applicable to animals 

poſſeſſed of ſtrength 20 br l ſuperlative a3 that in thoſe qualitios Ahe oeaſts: bear no 
proportion to them.“ 2 Seitn he 2 Dif ere det cen s 5 

e The Behemoth) then, Lake to: bebe clephaniy bithiflery is well known, and mz of) 
buſineſs is with the Reem, Which I ſuppoſe to be the Rhinoceros, + The, derivation of thi 
word hoth in the Hebrew!and:the Ethiopic ſeems. tobe from etectneſs, or ſtanding ſtraight. 
This is certainly ap — 2 in che animallitſelf, wh⁰ is not more, ot even ſo much 

ere as many ot CN for in its; knees it is rather crooked; but it is from the 


clined to ſome degree. of patalleliſm, with the noſe, or os frontis. The horn of the rhino- 
cetos alone, is erefti and perpendicular to this bone. on which it ſtands at 0 
er purebaſe, or power, e than any horn u . 5 
Hare in any other poſition. "Ay VE 4678 
e This fituation af the horn is very bappily. alluded to in the ſacred writiegss * 1 
hetn: ſhalt thou exalt like the horn of an unicorn: and the born here alluded. to is not 
wholly figurative, as I have already taken notice of in the courſe of my hiſtory, but was 
really an ornament worn by great men in the ns of victory — which Dar js 
when they were anointed with new; ſweet, or freſh oil, 2 circu 

with that — the horn, Bxver's Taavz LE, vol. v. p. 88. 

Some authors, for what reaſon I know not, have made the —— — paicorn, to heo 
the deer or antelope kind, that is, a genus whoſe ve , 
very oppoſite to the qualities by which 'the reem is deſeribed in Nas roy — beſides, it © 
Plain, the reem is not'of the-claſs of clean quadrupeds; and a late modern. traveller, very 
whimfically, takes him for the leviatban, which: certainly was a fiſh. It is i to 
determine which is the fillieſt opinion of the two. Ralaam à prieſt of Midian, and ſpin 
the nei hood of — the rhinoceros, and intimately connected with 
Ethiopia, (for they themſelyes were ſhepherds of that country). in 8 tranſports from conten- 
plating the ſtrength of Iſrael whom he was: — — ſays, they had us it were the 

. Job makes frequent allußons to bis great ſtrength nad feroci 
He aſks, Will che reem be willing 40 ſerve the, 3 
that is, will © willingly come into thy ſtable and eat at thy manger, and again, 4 dt 
thou bind the reem with a hand in the '(furrow, and will he harrow the vallies after thee?” 
In other words canſt thou make him go in the plow or harrow. Bu ue, vol. v. 742 

« Tfaiab, who of all the prophets ſeems aba abgesagt and 

propheſy' about the deſtruction of Idumea, ſaya. that * the reem ball come domn with 
the fat cattle; a proof that he Know hi habitation wavin INT — 
— FOUL —— 

ve {aid the rhinegeros not ent lay ob — but ; y upon et b 
does not eue vr rr ae 6/00 
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a ſwall branch War enn eſcupe bin hunger) forte has the WW: 
I know, and beſt adapted to ꝑri — 


ading T 'or-truifih g any thing that makes refiftance. He 
has twenty-eight teeth in all, fix of which are grinders, and I ae ſeen ſhort Ir 
wood, full h | th 


of wood, full three 'inches* lateter; voided in bis 'excrements, and the fame 


« But beſides the trees, capable-of moſt reſiſtance, there are in theſe vaſt foreſts within 
the rains, trees of à ſofter <onfiſtente;- and ef a very ſucculent quality, which ſeem to 
be deſtined for his principal food For  the-purpoſe- of gaining the bigheſt branches of 
theſe, his upper lip is capatve of being lengthened out ſo as to increaſe his power of lay- 
ing hold with this in the fame manner as the-clephant-does with his trunk. With this lip, 
and the affiſtance of his tongue, he pulls dom the upper branches which have moſt 
leaves, and theſe he devours firſt; having ſtript the tree of iti branches, he does not 
therefore abandon it, but placing his ſnout as ſow in the trunk as he finds his horn will 
enter, he rips up the body of the tree, and reduces it · to thin pieces like ſo many laths 
and when he has thus prepared it; he embraces as much of it as he can, in his monſtrous 
javs, and twiſts it with as much eaſe us un o qůUd do a root of celety. ! Bu vox, p. 95. 


9 . 


Mr. PARK BURST, who has ſaid ſome very. ſtrong things aguinſt the rhinoceros; being the 
reem, which he takes to be à wild anirnal of the beeve kind, a wild bull, obſerves — it is 
laid of Joſeph,” be fhall puſh the people to the ends of the earth 3 and bis two horns are 
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regiſters anſwering the pr 
reader of the Tres * 
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fa of Azoph z and the particulars mentioned in the account of the expences not ſpecifying 
| | the 
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the motives of this armament, N feqgettnnrthat the ports of Azoph and T 
ſtood for nothing in the preſent war; building of the Galiots was ordered, 2 
carried on with the e eee hg 16 dow 30-00 n o sb d e 

Here we find a 2587 of particulars mentioned in the account of the expences: 
may we not to ſome ſuch deſiciency attribute the variations, in ſome trifles, which occur in 
the books of Kings and Chronicles? i. e. the particulars were well known at the time, but 
every minutia was not recorded; and little indeed did the recorders, imagine, that 
diſtant climes, and diſtant ages, would take occaſion from thence to queſtion their 
veracity. 310 1510 j YR RY 
This ſubject naturally leads us to the conſideration of thoſe. © books. f the prophets,” 
which we find quoted in the hiſtoric. books of the Old Teſtament, as the authorities of 
certain hiſtories, which books, thus referred to, are uſually the lives of the kings, and their 
actions, not the event of any | chronological. period of time, as fifty or an hundred years, 
but ſolely the reign of ſuch a king. I conceive that the very ſame . cuſtom is retained 
ſtill in Abyſſinia z and if the ſame conſequence was antiently attached to the office in 
Iſrael, as is now in that country, we may ſafely rely on the authenticity of the narration, 
and the integrity of the narrator, perhaps too, we may diſcern the reaſons why ſcripture 
ſometimes refrains from condemning certain crimes; as it is not the duty of the hiſtorio- 
grapher to comment on the king's actions: but I think 1 ought to add, that the ſucceed- 
ing providences, in ſuch hiſtories, are uſually comments ſufficiently powerful and deci- 
ſive, independent of their connection as cauſe and effect. We ſee too the nature of the 
books, which the author of the Chronicles might have before him, and which he ab- 
ſtracted; and many other particulars: which will occur to the reflective reader... 

e The king has near his perſon an officer who is meant to be his HISTORIOGRAPHER. 
He is alſo keeper of his ſeal ; and is obliged to make à journal of the king's actions, good, 
or bad, without comment of his own upon them. This, when the king dies, or at leaſt 
| ſoon after, is delivered to the council, who read it over and eraſe every thing falſe in it, 
. whilſt they ſupply every material fact that may have been omitted, whether . purpoſely or 
not. This would have beena very dangerous. book to have been kept in king Bacuſa's time; 
and accordingly no perſon ever choſe ro run that riſk; and the king's particular behaviour 
afterwards bad ſtill the further effect, that nobody would ſupply this deficiency after his 
death; a general belief prevailing in Abyſſinia that he is alive to this day, and will appear 
again in all his terrors. It is owing to this circumſtance that we have nothing compleat 
of this king's reign ; only a few anecdotes are preſerved, ſome of them very odd ones. 
Bzxvce's TRAVELS, vol. ii. p. 596. 88 | 1 

. I think it remarkable that the title Seer occurs principally, if not altogether, under the 
regal government of Iſrael: the firſt; time we meet with it is in relation to the prophet 
Samuel, x Sam ix. 9. Such perſons being heretofore called prophets. May it be quel- 
confeſſedly engaged as ſuch, in the public ſervice. [The Judges themſelves, might compoſe 
their own narrations, (as Ezra or Nehemiah afterwards,) or private perſons for them.) 
Hence Samuel's books are preſerved, as the firſt of their kind, and the exemplars of all others. 
Alſo, were not Gad, © David's ſeer,” 1 Chron. xxi. 9. Heman © the king's ſeer,” 1 Chron. 
xxv. 5. (perhaps after Gad's demiſe). Iddo * the ſeer,” Jeduthun,. © the =, ſeer, 
2 Chron, xxv. 15. &c. perſons who occupied the poſt of regal hiſtoriographer? whence 
other writers of memairs might alſo. be called ſeers: and this idea is corroborated, by 
what is remarked of Manafich, 2 Chron xxxili. 19. His prayer, and his, pardon, of 
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 $66,—behold; dien are written 


ſin, bis t his es, grayen images, 
among the eee N . * — of: the ſerrg,, If this admitted, then 
we ſee the. importance ,of e cb 43. * keepers of the, kiog's: ſeal;:”) the reaſon for 


the diſtinction between prophet and ſeery, why a perſon might be a prophet. only, i. e. . 
God, or a,feer 2 $416. a writer * memoirs,” or both together, $0. K. N 
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THE 8 Dee all over the -world2 but the, labour TY 
which it is procured in the-Eaſt, is hardly credible to an Engliſh ear. I ſhall therefore 
in ths een number of: temat, made ineide Wb: cifferene (ravolleess as 
this SUE) i 141TE9 21:11 % 0119 '8 2113 --97 1 * ? 

1 Mouritan: [at Caito] i is s large boſpia forithe ſick — mady tao of, the former: 
claſs are not numerous, conſidering the extent of the gity. The ſiek were formerly pro- 
vided with every thing that — tend to ſoathe their diſtreſs, N even Muſec. 
Fram the inſuffcieneꝝ n ſo e eee chad been re- 
trenched, but has. Tow charity of a private — ere, as well as 
at Conſtantinople, ar 1 where water is diſtributed gratis to 
pallengers,, NbEBUBSR's Look, b N 64. u no 

This extract aſſords two remarks, finſt, that there of moſic in the cure of 4s. 
cales is ſtill maintained in the Eaſt; and; N the — fwd even muſic, be pro- 
perly referable to; the mad, then, I: thick, we have here a:ſtriking alluſion to fuch-manege- 
ment as was practiſed in the:caſe.of Saul. 1 Sam. avi. ag. The ſecond remark is onthe 
diſtributiom of water gratis: which is eſtoemet a moſt: beneficial charity. .- 

I ſhall-contaaſt this with tho: price paid at: Suez: ſor water, by PITTS, p. nt. «In 
this town! we paid a groah or. gy for freſh water. Add this price, or what 
patt of it. mi * be, proper, 6d] meager quantity neceſſary for the whole ca - 
twan of  Ifrae];; in order to 2 * of; the oſſer - made by Moſes to Edotn, 
Numb. xx. 19. 6% J, AND MVC ATT LEY: dnl ol thy water, then will I pay for it.“ 
What a princely revenue had this been to the proprietom af: the wells, or to the govern- 
ment of the country? Let this price alſo ſtand in confirmation of Mr. Hazwn's remark, 
that there was a+ certain underſtoed i value in the * prob cold, water given to the 
diſciple of Chriſt. Mat. X. 4a. Mare ix. „ 

The Sabeans had a reſervoir, or baſon, for water, which was anciently famous, and 
which I aften head talk. of in but nobody could me an exact deſcription 
of it, except ono man of mak, w Ne b, and had always lived 
there. He told me, that — —— by the Arabs Sitte Mareb; was 
a narrow valley between two of, hills, and a days journey in length. Six or ſeven 
{mall rivers meet in that valley, holding their courſe Gd. and ears vgs. and advancing, 
from. the territory oſ the Imam. Some of theſe rivers. contain fiſhes, and their waters 
flow through the whale year; others ate dry except in the rainy ſeaſon.) Tbe two ranges 
& hills which confine-this valley, appwoach- ſo near. to each other the eaſtern end, 
that the intermediate ſpace may be croſſed in five'or fix! minutes: To conſine the waters 
in the rainy ſeaſon, the entrance! into the valley mas here ſhut up by a high and thiek 
wall; * as outlets, r the na — _— thus collected migbt be conveyed to 
naler the neighbouring fieida, three were formed in tho wall, one above 
another, The wall. * ſeet od lt MO hewn ſtones, Its nn 


26 | F R A NE NTA. „ 
til to be ſeen, but the waters, which it uſed to confine; are 12 the "ſand, 
after run ha: a hort Way \ > Nik B UHR vol ip. 660) Tassen Drone 

This ſtructure is attributed, by tradition to the quech of Seb At why rulned y 
fering the crevices Male dy the water, 'FMichadis/ſays,- Queſtion XCIV. by the mouftain, 
rats] to go unrepaifed, till at length, the whole Danke gave way, the ountrywasFinuns 
dated, and the torrent overſpread all around. 

1 never read this paſſage without thinking on Solomon's remark, Prov, xvii. 14. the 
beginning of ſtrite is like the letting cut of water,” 1 e. it | thay begin n by crevices, or be 
occaſioned by rats, but unleſs thoſe 1njuries be ſpeedily repaired, the event may be 
univerſal deſtruction. Poſſibly Solomon has ſeen ſome ſuch obeurrence, his own 

ciſterns:but'if he had no particular occurrence Before hin; et I would'earneſtly deſire 
the reader to bear in mind; the general practical 1 the allufion; and let the 
importance of that conſideration, vindicate the application of this extract in this! . 
therefore leave off contention; * ir be med withs” A phraſeology, which, 
excellefit-Engliſh;-is excellent advice. $67 10. fox 9443 1172/0 42 DD TIT 

There ate ſbme particular in Fab seu journey 9 — Pt :Jeſary from Bal: 
ſerab to 0, Which ecoincide, I "think, | ty much with eircurgfianoes recordedof 
the Iſraelites In! their journey from Egypt. I' ſhall: tranſcribe ſome of them. 

Ah Uneven country—ut ſand. -ldyoin heaps; juſd as it Had Beem duden by 
the wind; ſome buthes: at noon encam aedvva, die off Arab, we — Bl 
pttchetÞ their tents, which are their ebn nt habitatioſis nd theſe thiy Fettiove from 
place to place according toe —— Here we lind! water: for or cumdels, they 
having been without Thi eight y miles Journeys Thename of the plüre i Xhuniga.” 
So that the name of a place Hoes mot imply a towny iat that pla- 

June 26. A 5 — half paſt fouf in the afternoon, We vafrired at « 

place called Alathla ; i ind engainped hows the! alla cloſe; to! which wers f c 
— deſert u * neee nn ates — "We ha\ ther” kitherto: 
in ſeven 5 and à half,” >>Compure u „ . tele 
wells of witer and tlireeſeore 20 ten — kneditiy the Water“ 
1 Kings xix 4. „ Eliah went days 
under > juniper tree,” Ns eig . gad of the ſheſter and ſhadeʒ of n tiatteriof what 
ſpecies. ii TIA 10 —— D on voti 175 —_ «eine ory ule 

June a9. We encamped at two in the emoon, three wület Mort 28 ri 
Ae near a ſtanding g pool of water, which whs- #6 muddy; 2 not ft to drink; 


for which reaſon three he [were che [by * pretty «EATS tp rin fee Wy ay ith 


water | 1 was ver 9pm — 4 — whey « - pe 
where the ſituation oft n ave ſome | — am — 
city of water, fo much complained 2 would-be lefſened; und, aner, inthe moſt 
improbable! places; it would not be ene if kbey were to di 
Exod. vii 4. Numb. xxi 18. $ Hol 3. % 103013 Si rallies. 26642 4. 29946] £7 77741 | 
fly", We arrived at wells of good water, which were very die, and walled 550 
the jaſſde of the borders with ſtobe, p. 72. Water may be hach if they dig deep enough. 
The many fragmnems of ropes on the ſtone edges, und other Hens, demonſtrate lg es 
had been long made uſe of y their beingſank in that place was owing to great neceffity 
Many Walls, were from an ——— to an hundred and ſeventy, feet dec 3 
but, happily lor bock men and — — ag grounds for as 85 water is to 
raiſed-by a cord dragging” is more euſily weompliſhed in 82 5 
down hill, than if ne ground were ee Ka. or an bros do be climbed 
Nin vnn s TRAVELS, VOL. i. p. 268. = at 
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From the: gteat depth earitr cd laway to get at water, we inſer the labour 
Abraham had to dig his wells, — er him. to re- open them, when filled by the 
natives. We ſes too, — an article of property, of the moſt valuable kind ; 
becauſe procurable;” ain mavyoplaces;: on by great labour. The: great depth of 
theſe; wells will! naturally remind the tener of the remark of-+ the woman of Samaria, 

John iv. 1 1. «Sir, thou. baſt nothing to draw with, and” the well: is deep.” It illuſtrates 
alſo the 3 s\expreffions When cunſel in a man's heart is like er water, 
the man of unde log wiladraw it outs” Prev. xx. g. 
The reader may, r mayonbt, have rematleed, how) greatly ſuchis confiderable. depth 
of a well, might wour the eguο⁰Eν,Eion of) the woman, 'and-the ſecurity of Ahimaaz and 
Jonathan, 2 Samoxv,νð,˖ñ1 Being: ſent ita vid, they came to a man's houſe in Bakurim, 
who had a; well in lis into this well they went down; but leſt; even at this 
depth, they ſhould 2 ——— diſcovered, a woman took and ſpread à cover- 
ing over the walls 2 thereon, ſo as entirely to conceal it; 
and the matter was — N and. when queſtioned about Ahimaaz and 
Jonathan, ſhe. anſwers; make — and purſue them, for by this time they are over 
the water-brook :"——and--ſo indeed hat rardpriorer the:water brook of the , wherein 
they were concealed. 1184 10 18 TRIS) 1797140 4 1 55 W 

Obſerve too what a great damage uss dene by Iſrael to the land of Moab, 2 Kings 
ii. 19. Ve ſhall finite/-every;-chojee;/ city, and good trees and ſtop | up all the wells 
of 7750 The wean: of: 9 is now - ee obvious. and if the wells 
were deep, not N N Ot dr ent! 1 

Was — well — — David longed for, deep-Mery derp--t it was, the 
delay neceſſary to dra water from it, adds much to the riſque ran by his ſervants, 
who fetched the water, eſ ly, if during the time of their drawing this water they were 
ſurrounded by enemies: well mighthe call it, when offered to him, the blood of theſe. men.“ 

Upon the Whole, theſe e illuſtrate much of the ſpirit of thoſe paſlages, of Scrip- 
ture, where wells, or brooks, or waters, are ſpoken of but to know the, full value of thaw 
contents, we muſt enduro burning thirſt, beneath an unclouded ſky, under a vertical ſun, 
and in the midſt of am arid deſert the very idea too painful for . to ſupport: 
what then muſt it be 0! ſuffer? ar: wh An - 16 1 51161 03 5 6 
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. 101 1 bin Norms 1 111 1 iin battletcl H. 

Ne. CRI. RAPID Sabat or RULERS, e 
'' ebned eic gniqqeie QUO A: 

WE, whore acecuſtomed-to:tegular „ and a peaceable ſucceſſion of rinces, 
— much at a loſo to / comprebend the facility with which conſpiracies, and revolutions, 
r to have been executed in Iſrael'; 48, tory 1 Kings xvi. 8. * _ * 
—— oi half his chariots, conſpi d him, as he was in! drinking 
bimſelf — — of Arza, — houſe in Tirzah; and 2 went in 
ad ſmote him, aud wigued in his ſtead and! ſlew all. the houſe of Bagſhay Ieaving 
neither kinsfolks nor friends, ¶ Elah reigned about two yen] Zimti reigned Seven days 19 
captain of the hoſty.cheing made king by the people; he 


ah n a he royal palace, and burged, _ 
In Tirzah t=— the city.\taken,> went into the ry D over- 
him, and ſo . 2 —— tuo parties; half followed Tipnicz half fole- 


bued Omi: Omti prevailed, and-reigned>ſix.;years.” H. like history we haves Kings 
W. 8. « Tannen — Iſrae fox. months: Shallum conſpired againſt — and 
ew him, before the peqple; ieee his Head: Shallum, reigned: a yu month (in, 


Samaria, 
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Samaria. Menabem eame to Satbaria, wnd Ithote Stialbutm, , and reigned i his: nad. 
Menahem reigned” ten years, Pekahiah his for”! two years: 'Pekuh ju! captain of 
his, conſpired againſt him, and (mote iim im the: Saluce (and ' with trim fifty men of the 
Gileadites,) and reigned in his ſtead.“ Think the following extract hem the note-10 
Phe ＋ A. D. 1780, ſor the Redemption of Capti ves tranſlated 
from che French. with notes'by Mere 4 78. may explain how, tom the mature 
of the functions, and office of governor; ſuch aſſaſſinatiom n Aid: it 
ſeems fairly to parallel the rapidity" — theſe exattations and one out of fix 
Deys we find die in his bel! but this is at the -oxpenoe of. blood, and ſparing nobody./ | | 

58 Of mw ſix Deys, t may not be le to ſome readers eo ſee whvief . pirome; 
— [abs tou a toe mild and very dolent miſer, and therefore in ſmall oftoem. 
long he bad reigned ner what became ef bim after' he was depoſed, 
— the — _— (for I never faw the 2 net pear) e abe tom ſot 
the then Te Turks" Spahis, (21) Ai Mute nicknamed Keck Boe, 1760 wp 
right whiſkets; who, th 7 12 |-outy:during 2 admin. 
tration, more Algerine eamps, than, 1 — — 1 Oh. 
| (3- )- Unain Hoja | Sher#b, (A.) Bela 2 Mahomed Hoſe» This 

Uzun Haſſan (who took Oran) and five other Turis (all of — — 2 
baſtonaded to Tunit) came — 4 one morning, in the ſumnter uf 170% 
king*s houſe, ſeized the poor fi 
from Algitrs, that Bela Hej 
was counſelled to make the beſt of his . . to Tunis; yet chat general deter- 
mined on trying his fortune. 'Reſolving for ier, 2 lalbÞthie- /Purks with 
him; and-upwards of 60 Salis, or Turks ih cavalry, to ſwear ty on their Toru 
pendent under two croſs banners, Mich one by cone they all did : but were-netoriouſly 
perjured. Next morning, moſt ef our cavalry marehed in 8 
meeting all the way band of Algeriae Thrks, armed, 'diſtribating-” 

their ammunition ' Bread, made by order of the ne much 
Many Spahis proceedetl to the town; and ſoon after the ee ie „ 
matters go right for 'Uzun Naſſan, who enpected to hear ef 'the Dohr ufa nation, 

his own advancement to the throne of Algiers, That genen then called Dimua, and 


the 
Do, and ſent him away. Not long dfter. came neus 
Dey was maſſacred on 1ns/ tribunal ſeat. Uran we: bn 


ſeated himſelf on a low ſtool in the front of his tent, and I, curious of novelties, ſtood 


juſt behind him, till I had almoſt, paid dear for my curiolity. Few Turks attended the 
ſummons: and only one deſpicable looking/fellow ſpalce /in-anfwer to the gene- 
ral's harangue, or in his favour, Hereupon, clapping his hands, he cried out, 
« Hoi, 'medet, koi! Alas! What none to — important occaſion, but that one 
& poor new ſoldier ?“ Scarce bad he utter theſe words, when we heard in u lom voice, 


Monna, Monna ; Monna, Monna : which is the uſual ſignal the Turks, when 2 
a maſſkere,” or other miſchief, equivalent to "AH | {or the: like. 
ſeveral balls * flew among us, and he was hin," He wascof 26 Nature / Ol 


F appellative Uzun implies.) Key! \Mehemed (ſo named ſtm his: ſcald head, — 
— — tes were alſd 'demotifhed; (.) Jbrabim, (ſnamed Dall, or al.) He 
e exile in the mountains with only four other Tu \ patered dbe \palce 
t 


ing; and hot Bectaſß; Which done, Ibrahim i took 
y, or 

ated hte ond What is done by the Dq at their) acceſſion,” 

bettereck their bread; but alſo coined flner | But he ſoon ound himſelf 

e bread; and Apes, to their former 'ftandard. He inrolled-at leaſt 


is place without far- 
'oppoſition. © To ingratinte himſelf with the militia, he not _— 
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him, in leſs than Vw months after His 


HNA © * —— = 8. a - 
of the moſt lawleſs aniforeants/ among the / them double pay under tlit 
edious denominmion of his Mampa, or bud —＋ {but-who: were of no Dick to him; 
when his enemies {made>ſo by his : vices,)! conſpwed/ againſt Rim ; and he was ſhot» To 
promotion, ſucceeded; (6.) us we who 
piqued hinuſelf do >be-looked on as-theiavenger of L Haſſan's quartel: and thus, in 
the Year 1710, the Algerines had three Deys. Betore Boba Ali had been a Dey a 
month, he actually cut off 1700 Turks. Very few of [brahim's Hampa found means to 
eſcape by flight; ' and/thevemainder;” to u man, were all demdlithed/. Oſman, that Turk, 
who, as was obſerved, firſt began to call Monna, Monna, in the camp was a Hampaji, 
kon by che name of Monna, Manna, i Ofman, wis one of the firſt; wictioab;” . — 
the eight years rein of this Dey, he deftroyed above gooo Turis, 9 
paß. Divers s were made an this liſe, as particularly onte in a re while 
at his devotions, u ald 2 8 lay , his poſt from the mountains, that 
through his upper 31 ſtrucit off, by the .dften-cited 
Boſtanji Mehemed, his ſar, and immediate. — 2 He wihal got bimſelf in- 
velted/with che>tinleiof- grand Signer, | that the militin might revete him, and 
be deterred from attempti EEE j 
Thus, e een aus him ile leah unbnagr, ar tho were enen 255 d, he 
— = a 4 A. B. 748 an bis bed, x happineſs ale 
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To. pendar harm ure of the Med Gquation, bad how anch be be the | 


dof of fuch conſpiracies, i thai — iv len 
* Below, at the very extremity of the — ü enal, which is only 4. 
from 


board, ſomewhat elevated, and covered with a mattraſa and carpet. Thereon ſitti 

legged as our tailors, he daily continues from five. in the morning to noon, 

one till four, to give all comers audience. He decides all points on the ſpot, without 
either expenco or appeal,” having do-aſſiftants or counſellors, but, on his right, tout ſtate 
ſecretaries, or grand RY only what en to E is left 0 be diſcuſſed by. 


the Lake. ae 
In ſuch a ſituation, l evident; that courage and good | management 8 
2. desde the 2d afſafln might taks 


good luck, the Dey might be flain ** before 
bs feat directly, =»/inthe-: — of. Zechariahs.. | | | 
ieee 9 names LSPA c body liens. . 
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"cx, TRIAL BY oA. 


WE have eracitionsin-owr on ome ** e man. trial by wilking over nine 
red-hot plough ſhares, which it is ſaid was performed by by queen Emma: but. Ido not 
recollet any notige of water ordeal as in Britain; on the „e have 
in holy writ an inſtance of water ordeal, but I do not recollett any notioe fire ordeal, 
unleſs there be ſome alluſion to ſuch a cuſtum, hen thou — the fire 1 


vill be with t 4 rrm; this could refer. to walking throu 
the fire to ang wry e prominent in is, the 2 
— — which we have no proof in Jewiſh biſtacy, that at 


+ ap n t 1 find an ordeal on the ſame principles, 
Me, Sh qnciede' accounts of 6 of the — At Arie 
ESEARCHES, 


„ „r R AON EN 8. 
RIA AN e HH, p. 79.“ Trial by the Co/ha.is as follows : the accuſed is waideto tuinle this 
draughts of; pride water,-in:which-the i of the Sun, of Devi, and ather deities, Aae 
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mages 
been waſhed: for th and if. within fourteen days, he „ha u fickne in. 
| 25 . — en Op \Compere, this with the —— 
wy Vaal, Ke. Wada a tice limited alle, ſor ſickneſs, Nc. on that oceadon? il. 4; 
Fs Aa 2 0 . 1 wr WS. GU] tn LS, ** WI. 311 017 234 mY. 
271471 14 44 hd ; ; Hu 193 ui 7 Bn 2, Agon 
ror 1 16, No. cx. [PUNISHMENT FOR, SLAYING: A KING, Ld $9059 


-SOCINIOS arab aſd come lo the crown) in coaſsquenes of the former . king 23 
126081 being lain; ; being informed, however, that one - Makardan; a Moor, had 
— to break through that reſpect due to 4 king, by wounding Ea Denghel 
at khe battle of Bartcho; he ordered him to be brought at non- day — the 
of his Wand E. bend to bes than firuck. off. wit an ar, ar Juſt gagement fo 
violated majeſty. Rauen vol. ii. p. 26... Hannah 

This hiſtory will doubtleſs remind the reader of the behaviour of Duvid-to the Amale 
kite, ho brought him intelligence of the death of Saul; 8 aſſumed a credit to 
himſelf, as having : ſtood upon him, and ſlain him.“ Com not appear perhaps _ 

that the Amalgkite was guilty: of a crime: deſerving, 2 a 

but, 1 think, we perceive that different nations have re differently on matters of 
this kind ; and that the. reſpect paid to kings in the well, YI © a 
ſtandard for that which the Eaft may think! proper to pay them; even in circum» 
ſtances which ſeem to degrade them, or to nm the. conſideration due to their 
een eee as 12 — confuſion of menen de.. » [9 Lolcvals % nebvrcztrre lf 000 
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| No. CXXI. SKIN. OF THE TEETH. |  MUTILATIONS IN- WAR. Kio 
C; 114 6 OF 112 34} 51 01 avs! to +1 W E II 11579 nne 

10 OB has a ee W which — an Engliſh pairing — 4 not 2 itt 
uncouth, chap. xix. a0 „my bone : my ſkin, and to 22 ſieſn: aud I have 
eſcaped with the ſkin of my teeth: — dots «and now, — — to the . 
my teeth: i. e. my r row of teeth des ſo far, as to pper lip: 
that being ſo ſhrivelled, and dried up, as to fink teeth, which San esl. 
I believe this to be the meaning of the phraſe, which ſounds ſo uncouth to us; who 
cannot eaſily conceive how the teeth can have a ſkin: : ql with! what ſkin they can 
with propriety be ſaid to be/covered, *'.' 10 

If our tranſlation be right, © I am eſcaped with the kin 5 my teeth,“ it ma 
receive ſome illuſtration om the OE) milances: of thoſe wh did: _ ye de 
the ſkin of their teeth. 025 1 * bun z doit wood} sud 1006-5; 

'* Prithwinarayan ifſacd: an 'order torSurups his brother, to —— death ſome 
of the principal inhabitants of the town of Cirtipur, and to cut of the noſes: and lips of 
every one, even the infants who were not found in the arms of their mothers; 
at the ſame time, all the noſes and lips that had been cut off to be , that 
he might aſcertain how many fouls . there were, and to- change. the nacks/of:the! town 
78 Nefatepir, which f ifies the town 9 cut noſes. ' The order was carried into ex. 
' ecution with every \mark' of horror and cruelty, none but thoſe who could 
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gentleman, as a man of humanity, and a Chriſtian muſt feel t 
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end it was ad ſhocking: to ſo many 
ling the full of 2 Moe ned 
4 RuzzanciHss, vol. ri 


of thi order, it is too! 
but if ſuch a cuſtom was « kpownito Job, may he not allude to'i "wt 
an enemy, who-wauld-mutilate me hy ſuch-deprivation,”!'  - „J 
Is not a ſimilar piece of mutilating cruelty propoſed to - inhabitants of 110. 
Gilead, by Nahaſh, 1 Sam. xi. 2. « that L may thruſt out all your! right. eyes, and lay 
it for a reproach macro Iſrael,” perhaps, by altering the name of the town to that of 
« thoſe who have loſt theit right cyes. Ris myſt, however, be acknowledged, that the loſs 
of the eyes, is a larly iuflicted on rebels, — im the Eaſt, and Mr. 
Hanwar, in his it Journey 1 in gives ſome very inſtances of —4 
practice; the 'cruelty of which, and the fight of the — riod, my e 
The cruelty of Adonibezek ſurpriſes us, who * cut off 1 2 duns and 
toes of his captives - but much ſeverer is the cruelty contained in this! narration of 
Indian war: The inhabitants of the town of Lelith Hattan were diſpoſed to ur- 
reader themſelves, from the fear of having their noſes cut off, like thoſe of Cirtipur, 
and alſo their right hands, a barbarity the Gorchians had threatened them. with, 
unleſs they would fur render within ve days Another reſemblance of . of 
the men of Jabeſh:: -who deſired ſeven Pam melancholy reite. 4 1o wybid 3 
War. undoubyedly i ſbocking at all: times; but if ſuch be the genuine _—_ of: 
war, it cannot be denied that the influence; Chriſtianity has abated its horrors. To 
ſe its true pony ene the Eaſt 7 and em ane e "ar, Nufſulman hervesp | 
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= ey | Pa e ee 
on a infidels,” and E ri Fre believers, ” 1 1 cer te them; 
have frequently thought, «what would infidels hav 0 Nas 3 :God, to. 
ror dae eue 1 60 in 8 ee gil for ap eat of re 1 1 7115 would 
ave thouglit of the co trut i means 00 may 
arrayed i 7h the hþ 8 ele c attire of that country ?” re en 1 "i 
Why ſhould; 1 i preſs s anothet 1458 1 88 anſes in my a By making 
Aſa the ſeat of rey! Th a. .medit m is of Nane tween, Evropean 7 Fry as, 
Aſaties would think 2 „ 5 Eutoptan Won Think ity lo 1 1 
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a bridge of boats is conſtructed for a road, which is miſtake 


83 F R AN ME NTS. 
the Aſiatic: may find fomiewhat: after his on -manner;. and loited to excite» his ütten · 
tion: while the European}! if he profediss: ta be charmed with the fimplicity' of trath, 
may fad im the ——— that ſimplicity, 1 adapted:to his taſte, 

4 alſa te remark tum things, (1.) I do not think that the: aipture writers 
imitat in any e ek l _ paſſages: pole on 3 


— 4— 2 Sk 'oceun 1 ay unt, 
4 1 if 1 an — non mbandi to 5 or een . 
2 we — from the As 1A EASCHEz. | 1 
59 ank life am two things more moneable than 2 drop of water t 
on the . of pres [the watcedily}. Gaby the wind.“ e vide Provets 
Bescſeſi Weed; 1 5A 17515 
[+ Goſpaat: king of the: world, poſſes matchiels good tener. l de lost W woo 
bridese the, earth 20d, ber wealth. — 3 _— 2 e 


1 wy . 


? 4 e EE e! is ey 


the ebe 


. eek oft moun- 
tains 1 here immenſe herds; of | elephants; like thick black nde ſo darkken the fice 
of day, that prople think it the ſeaſon of the trains: whither the princes? of the 
notth ſrnd ſo many troops of horſe; that the duſt of their hooks. ſpr nde Garknefs' on 
all ſides; whither reſort ſo many mighty chiefs of Tumbodweep to pay their reſpedts, 
that the earth ſinks beneath the weight of their attendants.” After this how flat and 
low is the fulſome boaſt of the Sennacliemb 2 Kings xix. 24. with the fole 
— Coy, mu the army attending me, have I dried wy all . rivers of N 8 


= ens the foot of the goddeſs. was with its ling 
the Lord wil take away the braye Na to 
planted” on the hea of the evil ſpirit} 
er the fountain he lotos] was dip 
Nay that foot, . with, a FTE 
pare. Hab. in. God's _ 15 
hand,” i; e. refulgent Wahn Jil 
cralment N is . 2 o we 70 
. Sy, . 1 
end 5 re ive 
and, of our. Lord, Mark ix. Ihe See. alſo Rete ix. 3, It is probable. all 
mY ultimately 1 r. to the early appearances, 2 7 ekinah, .. See. 
«His e eyes wer W . fre of i, ht as el oc br 
ml N as the ſun ſbining in s ſtre 179 45 ig i 
NB. It does no not dre W ranflation,, büt I appreb 1% Expt 
Habbakuk;, quoted above, is nearly a. 8 
& From his ier hand ok ks ery uu -= 
refulgent ſple — 5 
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There the ſun ſhines not, nor the moon and ſtars; there the lightnings Aaſh not ; how 
ſhould even fire blaze there P: God. itradiates all this bright ſubſtancez. and by its 
effulgence the univerſe is enlightened.” Compare Ifaiah Ix. 19. © The ſun ſhall be no more 
thy light by day, neither for brighttefs ſhall the moon give light unto thee, but the Lord 
ſhall be unto thee an everlaſting light, and thy God thy glory,” &c.* And the city had 
no need of the ſun neither of — moon to thine in it, for the glory of God did en- 
lighten it, and the lamb is the light thereof.“ Rev. xxii. 5 

Herodotus records à remarkable hyperbole, of which be did not penetrate the 
meaning, he he inſerts it indeed, but profeſſes his diſbelief of it. In Arabia is a large 
river named Corys, which loſes itſelf in the Red-Sea : from this river the Arabian 
king is ſaid to have formed a canal, of the ſkins of oxen and other animals, ſewed together, 
which was continued. from the river to the deſart; à journey of twelve days in three 
diſtinct canals.” Thalia IX. Our readers, who have peruſed No, LVIII. on the bottles 
of the Eaſt, are at no loſs to underſtand the nature of „the ſkins of oxen, &c. 
ſewed t ber, i. e. the Girba: and the canal“ is merely an hyperbolical ex- 
preſſion for a very long tram of camels, &c. bearing à very plentiful rar of water; 
and journeying - in three diviſions. So _—_— for what Herodotus, though een on 
the ſpot, yet did not comprehend. 

meet with an hyperbole exactly amber in Ockrar' $ Hiſtory 7 the Saracens, vol. by 
p. 314. © mar wrote to Amrou acquainting him with their extremity, and ordered him 
to ſupply the Arabs with corn out of * Amrou did in ſuch plenty, that the 
train of camels which were loaden with it, reached in a continued line ria Egypt to Me- 
dina; ſo that when the foremoſt of them — to Medina, the latter part of the 
were ſtill in the bounds of Nou this, bei rr ey of — days, and ſix, or 
ſeven degrees of latitude, is evidently impoſſible, even it all the in the world nnd 

been colſoRed on the ſpot. It imports no more, in plain language, than that by the time 

the firſt troop of camels might. be ſuppoſed to have: reached the place of their —_— 


the laſt 2 Ing re Hou ee EI e 


x people 
Ido not know how far the reader may may approve ve the forego ng explination:of Heroddtus'c 
but 1 _— ſubmit, and that with fear * een ſome ſuch idea may not 
yah key to unlock the meaning of pra ors plraſe, Job ix. 26. which 
ri too tranſlators: it is to this „My days are ſwifter than a poſt p 
they are paſſed away as the ſwift nips? Now theſe. ſwift ſhips (in the original 
MR MIR ANIUTH ABER) are literally: rendered, © ſhips: of Abeh. or, if Abel be 
taken for fuſes — of ſwiftnels: or if Abeh be taken for / from the mot 
a ng: or if Abeh be taken for a place, ies of that 6 
pf i. e. — have the very wind wiſhed for; the Sytiac render; 
— the Chaldee, ſhips lbaden with excellent fruit; others, ſhips well eguipt z 
others, /aups of the river Aba in ; and the V renders, / + e les. 
- ſufficient variety of ri ; furely {| yet to which hurt adde, Nins made of the 
"—but how ſhould bs forfler them: others 7 
t us endeavout to analyſe the ſenſe of theſe words, in order to eſtimate their i ——5 
My days paſs faſter than a running meſſenger, who exerts his ſpeed upon M fi- 
a Ay, —— — — to ae an enemy 
ar them o fee for an z they. are paſſed as $ Of: ſw — — 
niture flying haſtily to the newly fallen peg By attending to the . , the. meſ-; 
lwift, the fugitive more ſwift ; the ſhips ſwifter than the fo rin, —— the vub ure 
ſaitteſt of all. Should we not reſtrain all theſe compariſons to copies ſubjeds ? which: it 
SECOND HUNDRED. F ſeems 
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* natural for Job to be beſt acquainted; with, conßdering his country, and the ſcene of 
the poem, dee. neee, e to- nautical affigrs 1 in Jab, nen ” eng 
as one. ee e 
1 It is 1 Mues ge carrying Fruit, are not ſwifter thous. loaded with. . 
2 1 out of ſight too ſoon, it cannot be too ſoon ſaid ed. ak, 
if it can be made to appear that dromedaries excell meſſengets even on 
hol eback, in eel, and that they are called Hir, then perhaps the paſſage may be ib. 
hiftrated' by appeal to local phraſedlogy, and then too en — to: mean either 
a country famous: for ita breed of dromedaries; or a peculiar breed itſelf ſo named: but 
it it imports, as by its radical meaning it ſhould appear to do, the fwelling. . 
then the humps: on. its back may be alluded to: unleſa, under ſome circumſtances, «ths 
creature be obſerved to ſwell, or pant; as when it ſtretches out: ĩis neck, and runs to water; 
or at any other time, efpecially if i in full eech of neee 
CCC 
think it too an attempt to our to ex in this a 
as a metaphor: but as the number of different renderings prove that it is difficult, I ſhall. 
ſuggeſt, what may poſſibly ſerve ſome hap 1 genius as the mean of obtaining the 
true wr of the place :—for the preſent I ſhelter myſelf by-ſaying, valeat quantum valere 
poteſt. Fhe attempt to metaphorize a ſhip. into a quadruped, and vice an '® 150 
hazardous to be admitted by European, but not by Arabian, imagination. N 
Let us firſt hear honeſt Sax us p. 138. The whole Caruan being now: aſſembled. con · 
ſiſts of a thouſand horſes, mules, and afies; and of five hundred camel TRR ARE The 
SHIPS' OR ARABIA j THEIR SEAS ARE THE RR r — 
dec. It does not clearly appear in this extract, though t be gathered from it, that 
the camel bas the name of the n but Mr Bx v ex comes in to our aſſiſt· 
ance here, p. 388, vol. i. what enables the ſhepherd to — the long and toilſome 
8 bra Africa is, the CAMEL, EMPHATICALLY | CALLED, BY DAE: ARAB, 
HE SHIP: OF THE DESERT | He ſeems ta bave been created for this very 
trade, &c. Such is the effect of metaphorical language, and ſuch the difficulties. oi 
Weſtern tranſſators of Eaſtern poetry! To juſtify the idea, let us attend to the following in 


ſtance of the ſwiftneſs of theſe metaphorical * ſhips : the reader will hardly complain of its 
length, if conſidered only as a curioſity e in c. to Natural Eiſtorys and if he be 
diſpoſed to reject it in explanation of the phraſe in J wh bim receive: it nee 


articles CAMEL and PROMEDARY in the Dic rionary. 
All the time I was in Borbery Þ could never get ſi tof 8 four crome- 
daries.. Theſe the Arabs, call Mehera; the ſingular is They are of ſeveral ſorts, and 
degrees of value, ſome worth many ſorts of common Camels, others ſraree worth to. ot 
three. To lock on they ſeem little different from the reſt of that ſpecies. only L. think 
the excreſence on a 3 back is ſomewhat loſd than that of à cmneb What s 
reported of their leoping, or rather ſeeming ſcarce alive, for ſome time aftep their coming 
into the world, is no — 2 The longer they lic ſo, the more excellent: they prove im tber 
kind, and conſequently of higher 'price and eſteem. None lie in that'trance-more then 
ten days and nights, thoſe that do, are pretty rare, and are called Aifhare-from — 
which fignifies ten in Arabic. I ſaw one perfectiy white i car 
Oumene princeſs of that noble Arab named H 
which be it 


— a very great value, never ſen 


occafion when the greateſt — po was required” havi | 
more ordinary meſſages _ ſay that one of theſe: — 
troogh a len country, trave as much — as any — horls can perform ig 


F R A ME N T1. 
ion of the matter; ſince many hate affirmed td! me, 


t 
and iwenty | 


at firſt ſetting out, and ready to continue running at: the ſame. ſcarce credible: rate, for as 
many hours — tans fo on from one extremity of the | African: deſert to the other: 
ded its rider could hold out without fleep, and other refreſhments. - This has been 
averred to me, by, L believe, more than a thouſand Arabs and Moors, all agteeing/in e 
particular. Fheſe coutiers never dare venture to take a nap in the open deſert, eſpecially in 
the night, for fear of being ſurpriſed and devoured by the monſtrous ſerpents, which 
are moſt outrageouſly ravenous, bold and dangerous. I happened to be once inparticulat 
at the tent of that princeſs, with Ali ben Mallamoud, the Bey or viceroy of the Algerine 
Eaſtern province, when: he went tbither to celebrate his nuptials with Ambarca, her only 
daughter, if I miſtake not. Among other entertainments ſhe gave her gueſts, the favourite 
white dromedary was brought forth, ready ſaddled and bridled. I ſay bridled, becauſe 
the thong, which ſerves inſtead of a Dridle, was put through the hole pufpoſely made in 
the griſtle of the creature's noſe, The Arab ee to mount, was ſtrongly laced from 
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00 · the very loins quits #0: has throat, in a ſtrong leathern; yecketj they never niding thoſe 
BB animals any otherwiſe accoutred, ſo 1mpetuoufly violent are the. ons the. — under 
en, goes, during thad rapid motion, that were he to be looſe, I much queſtion whether a few 
bat hours ſuch. unintermit ting agitation would not endanger the burſting of his entraitls ; and 
liſts this the Arabs ſeruple not to acknowledge. We: were: to be diverted with | ſeeing this 
me fine Aaſlari run againſt ſome of the ſwifteſt Barbs: in the whole Meja, ——— 
58, ſot haying good ones, of the true Zyban breed, ſhaped like greyhounds, and which will 
very ſometimes, rum down an oſtrich ; which few of the very beſt cat pretend to do, ei- 
of pecially upon a hard ground perfectly level. We all ſtarted like racers, and for the firſt 
in · ſpurt moſt of the beſt mounted amongſt. us kept pace pretty well, but our graſs- fed 
15 horſes ſoon flagged : ſeveral of the Lyb:an and Numidian runners held pace, till we, 
> be who ſtill followed upon z. good round "hart gallop could no longer difcery them, and 
the then gave out; as We were told after their return, When the dromedary had been out of 
191 ght about half an hour, we again eſpied' it flying towards us, with an amazing velocity, 
me- end in 4 very em muments was: among. us, an ſermingiy nothnng'- concerned 4; white die 
and horſes and manes wert alb on a foam, and ſcarce able d bueathe, as was liewiſe, a fleet 


tall greyhound: bitchy, of the young princes; who had: followed) and kept:pace the whols = 

tune, and was na ſeoner: got bacle to as, but lu down. panting as if ready to expire 

| cannot tell exactly how mmy miles wo. went; but we wert near thre hours im cmi 

kiſuely back to the tents ; yet made no flop: in tho way. The young primes Amn 

ten al Cuydum ben Sabhart, and his younger: er Meguud, told:their ne brother» in 

la, that they. defiext alb the. es of Africa to ſæ tack at Adgfhariziand ry 
of! 1000 ducats that he di 


2 
2 
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remember righti y :* However, the Bey, who was a —_— Biſcara, and cc f tly wat 
acquainted-with th Sahara, durſt not take him up. By all — nd the des 


ſc:iption given us, beſides what I know of the matter * yſelf, it could not be much leſ 
than 400 miles, and as many back again, the fellow offvied to ride in ſo-ſhort a tithe; 
nay, many other Arabs boldly proffered to venture all they were worth in the world; 


that he would perform it with all the eaſe imaginable. Thus much of camels; and that 


noble ſpecies of them, the dromedary."” 
The Arabs call their camels by various — havin diſtinctions ſor their bam 


| The male full grown is Baeyr, the female, —— os — camel is Haſhi, They often 
ride on them loaded, or empty; either with or without the pack-ſaddle ; if without, the 


rider fits behind the bunch or hump, uſing no bridle, but guiding the beaſt only 


gen ntly ftriking it with a ſtick on the neck. Their pace is jolting and neh Moncar | 


ISTORY OF  ALGTERS. p. 101. 


N. B. Conſult the haſte of the king's letters Tr Ville 1014. all Jer i. 2 


«a en AP Rr 4 traverſing her 0257 cok 


No. CXXIIL SHEBETH, SCEPTRE or JUDAH: | 


- THE author of this Fragment, is reſponſible alſo for the article 8 inthe 
: Diftionary, (which, very unaccountably, was omitted in ſormer Editions of this Work} 
and believing, as will be perceived by the intelligent reader, that all the importance which 
is really due to the enregiſtring made by Crzentos, as the firſt inſtance of ſuch an- 
docurrence in Judea, has not uſually been attributed to it, he has there ſuggeſted that this 
incident of ſacred hiſtory, Jemdn frat that the ſoeptre at that particular time,. in & very 
noticeable manner, departed from Judab.” Wiſhing in this place, ſomewhat: farther 
Slowing hints, ſuggeſtions under t that NR EET 

owing hints | 

The words of ng effedt : n dock bh $1 i 52 5 555 
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Clearly t. RVs import of theſe words, we ſhould 
. which ſhall not depart. It has uſually been anſwered,-it — 
the rod of authority, the ſoeptre and ſo-it certainly; does r but it :alſo a pen, 4 
reed to write with, vide Fuauzur, No. LXXIV. p. 191, where we haven . repteſenn · 
tion of fuchs reed - This is the expreſs i import the — efhion 
of the { in the inſtance.of lawful „means alſo the- power 
of 33 it, the 2— which at it, 9. J conceive, t te xp 

power, J. e. — ne the pen {the Shebeth] is as accurate, and forcible, an 
ION 000g. the power of the ctown, of the Sec. phraſes are 


uſes us: and which are ſo coincident with the ſenſe of ſceptre — what 
fr upport of one, may be readily admitted in of the other. 
This n more clearly perceived, if we conſider the uſe of this word — 
places; for inſtance, in verſe 10, of this very chapter, Dan ſhall judge his people ; 4 
of the Sninnrns of Iſtael. Now how do judges (eſpecially the be Se in the the Eaf) 


perſections, and defects: a x or is melt and Vimel r or Tbilh, 


8 2 
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determine ſuits? but by writing their ſentences, which then have a concluſive re 4.d. 
« Dan ſhall do J e C and ooncluſive, an enregiſlry of his — 
as any of the ſentence writers (J udges) among the whole body of his nation.“ So verſe a8. 
«Theſe are al the SyzB ETHS of Iſrael, twelve,” i. e. thoſe chiefs, under whoſe: houſes = 
the whole of their families are reckoned;  genealog:zed, enregiſtered, &c. as deſcending from 
them; and repreſented by them, upon ſolemn, or judicial, occaſions, So Judges v. 14. 


Out of Zebulun thoſe who are ready in ng the Shebeth of the ScribeGQ. 


i e. Thoſe who enumerate and muſter. ſoldiers, thoſe who regulate aſſeſſments, thoſe who 
inroll families, thoſe who Jeri. nt Ec. whatever accompanies the power of the pen, 
Now to apply this power of the pen to the inſtance of CTRENTUs, he, who was not a- 
native Jew, but a foreigner; who inrolled the Jews, not for their own king, but for the 
Roman emperor ; who: meant to tax them, not for any judaical purpoſe, but to augment. 
the treaſury of Auguſtus :; not with their good-will, but very much againſt it, and ſupported 
by Roman troeps,..and by Roman authority; ſuch a perſon might well be faid , to poſſeſs- 
the power of the pen, the Shebeth. He iſſues edicts, who dares diſobey? he fixes a 
valuation, who dares alter it ? he ſummonſes parties 7 him, who dares refuſe at- 
tendance? he calculates, eſtimates, values, charges and diſcharges, the abilities of thoſe he 
has cited before him. Is not this officer in full poſſeſſion of the power of the Shebeth? 
| not then the power of the Sheheth departed from Judah, from the government of 
1 from its native or regular governors, to a foreign and domineering juriſdiction? If this 
the true import of the expreſſion, then, under theſe circumſtances, we may expect to find 
the coming of the Shiloh a Rwy Much as we ſhould ſay, ſpeaking the honeſt - 
* When, Britannia has loſt her trident,. then may ſuch, or 


hearted language of Britons, 
duch a thing BREE. e as EE IE 
So far I think, I. am clear: but J am not ſo clear on the other member of the ſentences. 
a nor a lawgiver from between his feet.” —Ba Tz, ſays, nor the ſtaff of the lawgiver [or 
he who adminiſters juſtice]. from between his feet, where it is very natural the perſon who 
bears the rod of authority ſhould reſt the end of his walking ſtaff. This idea is beautiful, 
and I incline to 2 in it; eſpecially, as it will apply ig he almoſt. parallel phraſeo-— 
logy, out of Machir came down the ſtuves of authority.” The Samaritan reads nor a 
leader (or general) from between her Ii. e, Judah's] ſtandards,” no. ſtandards were long 
rods, and marks of authority; ſo that the idea is not Fein diſtant from that of the 
other reading, but it is military, inſtead of pacific. . [N. B. Aſter the deſtruction of Jeru · 
lem by Titus, Judah had no general to diſplay her ſt =] u. mw = 
The Jews, opprefied by the weight of this text, thought they could not ſhake it off 
| better than by reading the ſceptre ſhall not depart or ever, for Shilo ſhall come. 
But this is a, mean ez and contrary to the natural application, .and import, of the 
particles uſed, Vide Dr, Dux Z141,'s © Paralel Prophecies,” ] 
It ſhould be. noticed, that the government was not totally vr, 7. from Judah, till the - 
obedience of the peoples had been rendered to Shiloh: —ſo the Romans did not ou 
gellroy the Jewiſh, ** e nation,” till after many parts of the Gentile world had 
nelded obedience to the name of Jeſus ;—but, ſo ſdon as Gentile nations had. had the op- 
portunity of accepting the Goſpel, the SungETEH of Juſtice, and the ſtaff of dignity, were - 
hw or Bandards, ef Judah. 


rom the. and. from between the feet, 
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could: I 0 ſome. Jewiſh, women on the | terraces 


| 858 beauty, and that her ſame 
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\ No. CEXIV,. DAVID. AND. 


DANDINI relates, in his. * Voyage au ond Laban," chaps v. ttc bo you 
ing. on to the terrace, to take the air, and-furyey; the WI Tripali] as much u 4 
5 Fe. 
and 1 cafily comprehended, by this means, that the place where E ſaw — 
was only — or theſe kind of terruces, at the top of the houſe This author, then, 
ſeems to infer, that Bathſheba as woll as Duvidy was on a terrace, which N believe, though 
it, might be the fact, is an uncomman repreſentation of this on For though 
Hhiſtory a Sam, ix. a. is clear, that David being on the terrace of i*g's houſes — 
40 har terrace, ſaw Bathſheba.:. vet where Bathſheba was at that rm, it does not 
etermine. an 
Upon inſpectin 'the paſſuge in the gina], 1 incline to think that batch was a 
5 4 fg reached the cats of David; (üs ha q 


the Eaſt, by fuch reparts being an by the women, from | Haramn to 
ba our verſſon, the tranflators have inſerted the word one, but the r bh 
an 


20 


Rteral, if underſtood thus: And Dawd' fend, and enquired ter te 
to bimſelf, while his enquirers were gone, 75 not” "this "Bathſheha, "the daughter of © 
the wiſe, of Uriah, the ite? Aud David fent agents "and' tout ping does 
appear 14 {hs information of who: pe, we 1 ſupp A re ates was Inftan 
ohtained (whereas it would more E bark me time) wong n 
Alen paſſion, if urged in remonftra but nothing is more mitral; thay 
rh he 7 oy: yy bit, his bean, wh whom Py 800 certainly that _ 
maus for her charms,-a . tte r 
n the 'gratification' of his criminal” une AY, 25 f 
| CT or not, the above be a juſt r J 1 the ſt ory, I think. the n 
hiſt «yy ut tao accurate a counterpart | ta it. „ ſignifies the Tight | 
the world, ſhe was alf6 called Near Mall. or the Tight . . So. Se _ wise 
to one Stor 4ftan Khan, of a Turkoman, famil . who came 100 rere 0 
doſtan, in very indifferent ercumftances. e was exquiſitely 3 
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was, eſteemed. the braveſt” man Ly his 2, 


He, ſent ber huſpa 


FE over the oor 


leiſure and opportunity, to Ader the f TIS. Fo 
ways than one. What is more ſuppoſeable, in uch a — than that an ambitious, * 


vain. waman ſhould graſp at undue influence and power over her ſeducer, by way 
fome rompenſation for — perſonal honour | No. 
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and practiſed over a great extent of country. 


FRAGMENTS 39 
No. cab. HINTS ON Tax Las CONNECTION WITH JUDAH, 
| HAVING i , | mentioned, in No. LXXII. a tircamſtance which ſeems in ſome 
— and of Tamar, and her connection with. Judah, it. has produced. ro- 
queſts from ſeveral; quartery,. that I would eadeavour further to explain that intricate ſtory, 
heſt bow, in acknowledgement of the pglitenels, with which fome 4 
theſe requeſts have been accompanied, I ſhall beg hag to expreſs my readineſs to do all 
1 can, in i of any obſcurity in Holy Writ, and when my (aſhes exceed. my 
ability, notwithſtanding. my, regret, 1 wall indulge the hope that further reſearch 
may diſcover the trathe to | ome. . 1k 12 LIT how to ſa I more wy 
inveſtigator, who, perhaps may peofit by b . ker which "7 hare the 


honour to propoſe. 
[vill be obſerved, that, T have faid nothin 
oecaſion, Gen. cha Feinden have thou 


might ſatisfy her mind with the e of 92 form. 
— And e 


« the ba been x tegus tha 
This. is remarkab 


Tan Loren . ba of — 1 Wl gave 
her a — to . a continuance of 1 with the ſame family by means of 
ſome other of its. branches. The cuſtom of the brother marrying his doped brother's 
wite, and the 217 51 5 n ing his refuſal of marrying the widow, certainl ly py very 
ſtrougly this wat; ; 8 acquieſced in, ſhews that it was t an- 
tiquity (certainly prior ta * 1 inſtitutions, as. e in this very ee 


It is rom: 12 have few clear inſtances of of this Hg (tho 


ate ſu commentators): exce the caſe. of Rut 
Tamar b 5 wa . Kay law ; but,. that we By 


to the familiarity of the 


ab various allafions. to it 
ſo few may be N ood 
w may be owing, at as proba 
26 It 4 eems,. indeed, to be: confide 

# not merely a pille, bi circumſtance, by. wag = Sadducees who bro 

to our Lord the Section «] ow. with, us were ſeven brethren, and the firſt . 
married a wife died, and having had no children left his wife to his brother, "ng 
ſhe became the wiſe of all the ſeven,” Mat, xxiv. 24. &c. Lic Or conſiders this 
3 a common ect ; the immortality. « the fouh, rather. than as an 
occurrence that a might happen; becauſe it is met with in the old Jewiſh - 
vriters. However, that brother did raiſe up ſeed to his brother, according to the ex- 
preſs law, is not to be doubted :. and that it would have been extended to ſeven brethren, - 
appears from Tamar's « pf- having Skelak for her third huſband, after the death 
& his brothers Fr and Oran; and no lets from the following extract, whole ſimilarity is 
rr. 


I diſcovered theſe circurnſtances of the marriage ceremony of the Garrows, from bei 
preſent at the 


| of Luxor, a thr daughter of the chief Gena 
*EVEN YEARS OF' en and Bvotun' years old, the fon of 4 common 
berrow; and rol — here obſerve, that i” , diſp 


3 Ae the Go for BUdt ux, 


onate as to age and 
as he will ſucceecd to the Booneakſ/iud and 
Garrows, the YOUNGEST. DAVERTER 3 ALWAYS — 


40 FRAGMENTS. 
and if there were any other children born before her, they would get nothing on the 
death of the Booneak : what is more 3 if 1 vn were to die Luxor: 
would marry one of his brothers ; and if all has brothers were dead, $88 WOULD Tax 
MARRY THE FATHER; and tf the father afterwards ſhould 'prove t06"0ld;” fie would 
put him afide, and tale any one elſe fe "might chooſe.” '' AWAY REvrAxCtins, 
vol. in. page 3 5. Obſervations on the Inhabitarits of the Garrow Hills. By John 
_- Eſq. wo was deputed by government. The Garrow' Hills bound the North Eaft of 
Bengal. 7 ENG NS 07: TIES. e HORN 1 D993 BETIONTR ee BURR BIBS? ie 
lt is clear; that Lungree would have ated exactiy like Tamar; who bechuſe Shelah wa 
not * to her, conſidered bim as dead, and married the father: Ein doing which, 
Judah not only acquits her of any tranſgreſfion, but confeſſes "The has more 
adhered to the law (% is more righteous") than 1. It appears 100 that the children 
gon by Tamar did actually inberit as his ſons, lawfully, as well as "naturally: 
ence they ure reckoned to him, 1 Chron. fi. 4. and Tamar his daughter-in-law, bare 
him Pharez and Zera.“ Numb. xxvi. 20. the fons of Judah wers of 'Shelah=of 
'Pharez—of Zerah,” without any particular mark of” abaſement on Pharez; alſo, Ruth 
iv. 18. the pedigree of David is expteſsly derived from this ſume ſon of Judah 
Tamar. If the pedigree of David be fo derived, then that of the Wi ger follows it, a 
it needs little conſideration to determine which is moſt convenient, to allow the legality 
of Tamiat's'marriage, and the | atknowlegment of her children, or to baſtardize 


et) 


not merely Pharez but his poſterity, Boaz, David, Solomon, and the kings of Judah 


ſand Ruth at being a foreigner,] the addition, that, * this is recorded to encourage hope 
in the vileſt of ſinners,” has more of 3 than of truth in it. For the fake of its 
piety than to ſay, that it ſhould now ſeem that we muſt 
except the criminality of Tamar; and it is well known, that many add, that of Rabad 
alſo. The fa& A to me to be, that ge ned 
by the males, not by the females, and nothing | wg faid | al 
concerning any other females, the genealogiſts could only inſert. thoſe whom they founc 
already noticed, and diſtinguiſhed by ſomewhat ſaid concerning them in the ancient 
r + nerd wee IIS” 
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Vo. CXXVI. MARRIAGE OF. 


THE . are a kind of continuation of the former ſubje ring 
n uled, 


at leaſt, as well laced following it, as elſewhere. I have n yſelf been uled, | 
conſider the caſe of Jacob, in his marriage with the two ſiſters, Tank and Rachel, not 
merely as a hard one, but as uncuſtomary and illegal; and that, bad he not been 
impoſed upon by Laban, he would have married Rachel, but would, have declined 
Leab, thou: after having married her, he would not divorce her; admitting, 48 cx. 
tremely probable, that Laban's conduct was more cunning than upright, yet the 2 


could f 
admirat 
much a 
Will 
2 Wife 
SECO 


however, leaves bim guilty, of not having explained; the laws af the chuntty to Jacob, but, 


for a mau ee e ente 3H eee eee younger 
e 
ſons, and deughters,/\ta-this ? I bed S 101 bad v 
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uſe! lie makes, for Richſclf, we muſt nam acknowledge was fountled in fach: -which, 


giving him reaſon to believe herhad bargaihed, (g Down ) for one daughter to be bis 
wife, and afterwards deluding him by the ſubſtitution of another. 

Mr. HREN ohſerves, in his preface ton the Gentoo Laus, p. 6g. We find Laban 
excuſing himſelf, forchaving ſubſtiiuted Leah inthe: place of: Rachel, to Jacob in theſe 
words. | It muſti not be ſo dane in our country; an give the: xoungeſt daughter before the 


— 


firſt born. This Mas long before Moles; ge iE ili. compilationy/it; is made criminal 


ſom to marry while has. elder brother; remains unmarried,” What ſay our Britiſh. younger 
rf 213: 5 earn today Þ owl 1 

| | Fn /þ | appear that in his marriage of two ſiſters, 
there was at that time, and in that country, what would be eſteemed ſuch a notorious 
and flagrant breach of _ propriety (if indeed there was any thing remarkable in it) 
as there would be among us. Our days are days of happier refinement, than to tole- 
rate ſuch connectibns but that ſuch cuſtoms continded N after the time of Jacob 
is a certained, >; hiſtory recorded of Omar, the ſecond Caliph of the Mahometans after 
Mahomet. 

— before bim, of a man who; bad married two Mixes, that, were ſiſtets both by 
a 


Ke d, 


But to return t Jacob; it does 


4 47 1 : 8 pond ſaid — — it was unlawful, for you 4 have — 
when God ſaid, t Neither mary t- ers ANY MORE.” [ALKORAN, chap, iv, 277: 
The fellow (ore, © that he. did. not know that, it was — ug * WMA. 


them, or elle ſtrike his 
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"EY | 9. 
| imagine, that had Jacob been queſtioned,” which of the two filters 


relinquiſhed ?'\-we-tmay readily. conceive his anſwer: and, yet perhaps, in parting with 


4 F R AO MIE NAT. | 
ſtriction look ſomembat ike Mahomet's in the Koran, us if ſuch practice bad been 
common? Does Moſes ferbid it, only in the caſe when it would des the other 
ſiſter, but leave it an before, if the firſt fiſter did not remonſtrate againſt it? or, des d 
take for granted, that the fieſt wiſe muſt be waved by the admiſſion of her fiſter?: In the 
ſtory of Omar's determination, it ſhould ſeem that both ſiſters 9 * 
been vexed, doubtleſs that had beer the one to have quitted her huſband. ate) 
Acuſtorn; t though not/1 the ſume, yet allied to what ve have mentioned, 

plainly ſuppoſed, Judges xv. 2. — fuer it-Jai ſays, Tgave e to 
Panion : is not ner younger / ' Faiver than ſhe # 2 Aube Tz 


He' 8 RO 5 pr an n 
Here I cloſe theſe —. they had not appeared bad I not been folloized on w:former 
; if the public ſhould be gratified; it-oweslefs'to me, than to n er 50 
if not, thok whom wn png gy boar hilly: Sato? Tho blame"! 
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© AMONG the numerous firifes and contentions to. which the-preaching of - the go 
than that raiſed 


expoſed, few were cnore remarkable for their noiſe, and-uproar, 
— the filverſmith-of Epheſus. It is- alſo one of thoſe which are moſt diſtindtly 
narrated, and of which the particulars ate moſt complete. ae. 4% ke: 
in which: we notice the ſollewing circumſtances. 

Demetrius is deſeribed as 4 filverſmith, apyupmenes, vmaking Giver « of iD, 
NAOYE «yvpevs 3 Who, aſſetnbling his fellow craftimen, complained 1 chat 
thoſe made with bands were no Gods, {2+) that the temple! of the great goddeſs Diana 
— 1 be deſpiſed, and her-magnificence deſtroyed, whom all AGa and the world worſhip- 

mediately exthimed,-** Greats Diana of Epheſus, for ever! At length 

the 2 er of the city, (che grammateus) addreſſed them, e men of W is there 

any man who does not know, chat the city of Epheſus, is the ein (or'eftabliſhed wa 
pointed) nevtoyon-of the great Diana! and i of the Joue deſcended?” —our-tranflators 
—fove-falen—image upplying the word mag 1 5 

Qur plate exhibits ſeveral figures of this Jere Rien , or Jove-deſcended goddeſ. 

No. I. Is a kind of Term, having feet; three rows o breaſts on the body ; the amm 
ende on the head a ſmall tower; on the Woulders wings; theſe wings ſem do in 
Gente a heavenly viſitant indeed, a Jove-deſcended i image 

No. II. A figure of the ſame kind, with two rows of W its hand reſting on 

| cane, 5 (Jane) at each foot a ſtag: on its head a towers: at top emblem 
heads of the ſun and moon: i. e. the Ran and moon Now. ances... = Ty 
er courſe of beneficent Nature. 

No. III. A compound emblem; Diana of Epbeſus woited with Tis ef 2 qt her 
feet greyhounds z in each hand an ornamental trident inverted; four rows. of ; on her 
head the lotos, ſacred to Iſis. This union ef theſe goddeſſes is further ſigni fièd by the upper 
inſcription, OMONOIA, union, or concord. The lower inſcription is, Of the cities of 
ſus and Alexandria.“ On the right hand of Diana, is an Iſis, or or prieſteſs of Iſis, holding 
in her right hand the foftrum, in her left hand, the ſacred water vaſe, the tydrie;, on her 
head is the fotos, and near to it a ſtar. At the'left hand of Diana, is a e of Serapis, or a 
miniſter of Serapis, on his head the facred buſhel, the calathus ; adjacent is a ftar, of a differ- 
ent figure from the former ; with his right hand he points triumphantly gg ** —_ 
head of t the image, ee to claim r invereſt in it. „ edc FR r 


| F RA G M EN T. 8. 43 
—— uniting her attributes! wirh theſe of Diana, was like relating the ſame pri 
tion of each goddeſs This is not merely co for on a ſtatue of this kind we read, 
rabaleheg Pugs, all diverfified nature: on another, arndt tie, mavruv porrnpy all- diver- 
fified nature; the unter, L mother.” UN cent Sidi: mice 0121s Ihe FS RE 

No. IV. Is a repreſentation of 


the front of the famous temple of Diana of ſus, 
(the +r0-wx08,' or front of the Maag) whereby it appvars to have bern Oftoftyle, i. e. of eight 
columns in front: the image of Diana is in this medal repteſented clothed: motto at bot- 
tom, „Of Epheſus: around it, [. the date}FNENKOPAN, This is a clear alluſion to, 
and a ſtrong Confirmation of, What the grammatous aſſerts, that the city of Epheſus was juſtly 
intitled to, and held, the office of Nxox ono to the temple and ſtatue of Diana: and 
had long been univerſally ſo eſteemed. oN OR ON ſignifies edituus, GUARDIAN of the 
temple and its contents, manager of RU concerns hat analogous to our church warden, 
but of ſuperior power and dignity. It might be rendered 8UPARINTENDANT of the 
facra,” It became at length a comer 5 — Some n have 
the title of governors -( ; of - diſtributors of the prizes in the g games 
Pindal | va, pum | 


(agonothetos) ; which induced ever: cities to deſne-this office. thinks, 
the firſt city that enjoyed this office j het” example was followed hy many others, E 
No. V. Is a full length and ae egy Ars vn goddeſs; from a ſtatue at 
Rome. It is clearty an emblernatical repreſentations of the dependence of all creatures 
on the powers of Nature; or, the many and ententwe bleſfings beſtowed by Nature, on 
all ranks of exiſtence ;/ whether man, Hons, ſtage, oxen, animals of all kinds; and 
even inſeQs, Te — — „ the goddeſs is ſymbolized as diffuſing her 
benefits. The numerous rows of broafts: the fame allegorieal language 1. e. fountains 
of ſupply : whence figures of this kind were called; wowper;, many - breaſted. To cities alſo, 
ſhe bears a peculiar regard, as 4 by (he honourable ſtation (on her head) of the turrets, 
their proper emblems. er Brea -plate is 4 nerklace of pearls; it is alſo orna- 
mented with the ſigns of the Zodiac, ſignificative of the ſeaſons of the N throughout 
which Nature diſpenſes her various bounties. In fact, the whole courſe of Nature, and her 
extenſive diſtributions, are myſtically repreſented in this image. a4 cd 

We obſerved in ſpeaking of Baal Gad, FaacwmzxT No. CVIII. p. 15. that many 
heathen deities reſolve themſelves into the ſun” 'and moon: it is well known that 
Diana is the moon, in moſt of all of her offices, and characters; the ptecious things 
put forth by the mpon“, are alludded to ſo early as the days of Jacob; and often after- 
wards, we read of the . queen of Heaven“, &c, The moon was'altb the goddely preſi- 
ding over child-birth ; and, in ſhofk,. very many were the duries of this goddeſs, in her 


: oe 


numerous employ ments. 3 | . A 
We are by this time prepared to utiderſtand the language of the narrative, as it lies 
in the Acts. Demetrius was a worker in filyer (a chaſer perhaps) who made repreſentations 
—ſome on medals—ſome in alto-relie voor other kinds of wrought, or of caſt, work ; 
of the portico and temple (the xaos) of the goddels Diana : pet much refemiblmg 
No. IV. Now the city of Epheſus enjoying the office of ſuperintendant of the ſacra, 
cHURCHWARDIN, to thiis temple, was bound to promote its Interefts2 it could no 
therefore he unaffected, when this great and famous edifice was about to become con- 
temptible— through the impiety ot à few hated Jews. Notwithſtandin which reporte 
Uanger, the grammateus, or EECORDER, haratigues the people” on the fubje& of their riot; 


ſlates * that the honour of their city as nteotor0n was incontrovertible, that the perſons in 
cuſtody were neither guilty of ſacrilege, nor of blaſpheming the goddeſs: that if they 
| G 2 : - were 
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were guilty of any miſdemeanor they ſhould be properly indictod for it: and that- if th 
— — deſirous of extending their: meaſures beyond / merely 79 —— 
ſecurity of Diana, they ſhould call a general meeting of the town, in which to propaſe thei 
reſolutions: becauſe the honour of thernevkorate appertained to the whole town, not to any 
r 3 4 9h 55K — eee 10 _ DNN is 2 "Ronan 
think, I obſerve, that this very ſenſible man employs an ambiguity in ſpeaking of t. 
| pes or her image (diortrut it deſoended, or it fell). I mean, that he ara 15 bag 
ſay, — the things ſignified by the image of the goddeſe, i. e. the powers ot Nature deſcended 
from Jove: which, taking Jove for the ſupreme: deity, would be the very truth: but no 
doubt, the popular belief was, and the people would ſo underſtand the ſpeaker, that the 
image itſelf fell down from Jove. If this be fact, then it is an inſtange of tbe 
33 and exoteric doctrines: or, that the philoſophers, by expreſſions capable of two 
enſes, meant to convey ideas of different principles when they ſpoke as philoſophers, 
from what they inculcated on the--people. :::1; cannot think that this very rational pub- 
lic · writer could believe, that the marble) image in the adytum of the temple, ſhould fal 
from heaven, in its preſent wrought and allegorical. ſtate; though he might, perhaps, 
when ſpeaking in public; call it “ a. divine image; which expreſſion its votaries were at 
liberty to take literally if they choſe, —as if wrought by the hand of Jove: while in 
his own mind he would explain the expreſſion. — rh image —as ſignifying an image 
repreſenting divine things; or things which deſcended from Jo ve. 
The three figures on the laſt line of our plate, are inſerted, partly to accuſtom the reader 
to the union of ſeveral figures into one fymbolz for which; under the article nRUIIN, 
we ſhall find ample occaſion; and to offer ſome account of Diana, under other 
characters and names. Diana was, — the Scholiaſt on Theocritus, the daughter of Ceres 
by Jupiter ¶ Jove · deſcended again.] She is alſo called torch-bearer, guardian, &c, Apu- 
leius calls her, triple-faced Proſerpine: and Virgil, En. IVV“... 
Tergeminamqus Hecaten, tria Virginis ora, Dian. 


The triple-headed goddeſs Trivia, —under which character ſhe was place 
ways met; becauſe, repreſenting the moon which has three phaſes, firſt quarter, full, 
and laſt quarter, ſhe ſeems to. aſſume three forms during one courſe, But SzRy1vs ſays, 
in his commentary on Virgil, that ſhe has three faces, becauſe ſhe preſides over birth, 
over health, and over death. She was called Lucina, when preſiding over birth, and her 
aſſiſtance was invoked in child-birth, (in plain Engliſh, after ſo many courſes of the moon, 
regnancy iſſues in delivery.) When preſiding over health, ſhe was called Diana; we 
— already noticed her beneficence under that character. She preſided over death under 
the name of Hlecate:—i. e. after ſo many courſes of the moon, the moment of departure 
r. N. B. As a mean of calculating time, the moon was employed long before 
the ſun. 5 * | Hs eee, e 
To advert to the figure in our plate: the three perſons of which it is compoſed have 
each different ſymbols. The firſt is crowned with laurel, and holds a key in ber right 
hand, and a rope of cords in her left. The key ſuits well to Hecate, ſurnamed, as we 
have ſaid, the guardian; the cords perhaps ſignify puniſhment, The ſecond bas on het 
head the Phrygian bonnet, and a radiated crown; ſhe holds in one hand a ſword, in the 
other a ſerpent ; perhaps, becauſe the ſerpent was the ſymbol of health, The third, has 


on her head the creſcent of Diana, and the lotos of Js (we have already ſeen theſe two 
deities united) ſhe holds in each hand a torch, as Diana Lucifera : or light-givet 5 


+ #$+ w 
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where three 


with co 


ſtood t 
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he Does this mixture of theſe- emblems import the alternation of good and evil? 
ad The ſame figure as; holds a key (good) bolds (a whip in ſome figures on medals) cords, 
ir i. e. puniſhment. The fame as holds the ſymbol of health, holds the ſword. of mortality. 
ny The ſame as holds the moſt beneficial gift of the gods. fire, holds the ſame . — 
vn element as the moſt deſtructive of ravagers. I do not affirm that ſuch is the intention 
he theſe emblems 1 but I think, that if; it were, it would be not far from a juſt allegory of the 
to general courſe of Nature, as companionizing good and evil; which, freely taken, theſe 
ed figures are undoubtedly meant to denote. e. 

the No. CXXVIII, EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE OF ALTARS. 

ers, THE two upper figures, being copied from Dr. Px1DzAux, and drawn according to 
ub- the accounts of the Rabbins, will be noticed elſewhere ;- we ſhall merely in this place ſub- 
fall mit to our readers, a few remarks. on the two altars, at the bottom of the plate. 

ps, Theſe altars are both from ancient Egyptian pictures, preſerved by being buried in 
eat the ruins of HzsReVLANRUM. The firſt is Plate page 321. The ſecond is Plate 


in page 315, both in Vol. II. The pictures from which they are extracted, repreſent ſacred 
age ceremonies of the Egyptians, probably in honour of is. | | 
In the picture of page 3a1, the ſcene is in the area before the temple (as uſual) 
der the congregation is numerous, the muſic is various, and the prieſts engaged ore at 
tu, leaſt nine perſons. The temple is raiſed, and an aſcent of eleven ſteps leads up to it. 
ther Upon this altar we obſerve, (1.) Its form and decorations, (a,) The action of the 
eres prieſt, kindling a fire on it. (3.) The birds about it. In the original, one Ibis is lying 
pu- down at eaſe, another is ſtanding up, without fear or apprehenſion ; a third ig tched on 
ſome paling. and is looking over the heads of the people z and a fourth is ſtanding on the 
back of a Sphinx, placed nearly adjoining to the temple, and in the front of it, | 
1.) It deſerves notice that this altar and its fellow, has at each of its four corners 
a riſing, which though it continues ſquare to about half its height, yet from thence is 
gradually ſloped off to an edge, or a point. I conceive that theſe are the horns of the 
altar, ſo often alluded to in Scripture: and probably this is the true figure of them. 
The reader is defired to compare theſe with the ſame parts in the upper figure of the 
altar, which is drawn merely from deſcription, Vide Exod. xxvii. 2. & c. xxix. 12. 
Ezekiel xliii. 15. Of theſe bats Joab caught hold, 1 Kings ii. 28. and to theſe the 
” alludes cxviii. 27. * Bind the ſacrifice. with cords unto the horns of the. altar,” 
he Query, Whether to retain; the victim were not the primary uſe of theſe horns? 
ſeems mag enough. Nevertheleſs, let us hear the Rabbins' account of their . 
ancient altar. 1 1 1 12147 
The horns of the altar, ſay they, were hollow—a cubit ſquare, and a cubit bigh for 
it is a ſaying among the Jews, ** the height of each horn was five hands breadth” i. e. 4 | 
cubit: which L16cHTFoOT explains, by ſaying, „the horns roſe but one cubit, ſtraight 
up from their foundation, or firſt beginning, abating by degrees [i. e. Soping] from & 
cubit ſquare in the bottom, into a pyramidical ſharp : hut ſo as fox one cubit it role ſtraight, 
and then pointed outward, like the tip of a horn.” Here I think he deſcribes the figure 
ol thele horns pretty plainly.;—but he. ſhould have ſaid, they Nloped foward the outſide, 
or external — rather than, * pointed outward,” * The loweſt, part of theſe horns” 
lays he © was ſeven cubits from the ground, therefore the words, bind the ſacrifice 
with cords, to the horns of the altar,” can hardly be taken, in propriety, as if the ſacrifice 
ſtood tied to the altar till it was offered: but as the Chaldee paraphraſeth, * tie the 1 
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that is to be offered with eords, till ye come to offer him, and fprinkle' bis blood ot the 


horns of the altar.” Nevertheleſs, as this depends entirely on the length of the cord em. for 
ployed, the reader may adopt which ſenſe beft pleaſes him ; as the Hebrew' particle uſed * 
is capable of either. N. B. This might be one of the uſes of theſe horns orginal, yet * 
ceaſe to be ſo after a time, Is there not ſome alluſion to ſuch a cuſtom in out pet 
Lord's expreſſions, © If thou bring thy gift # the altar, leave thy gift before (at; cloſe 
to, the very) altar. 70 orapmpor—eprpetey ru hut Mat, v. . * 
Ĩ theſe horns were ſo high as this deſcription ſuppoſes, how could J bay hold of than ? bal 
Obſerve the garland with which this altar is decorated. 
(2.) Obſerve the employment of the prieſt, who with a kind of fan, is blowing up the a . 
fire. I ſuppoſe this fan is uſed, becauſe to blow it up with the breath would have been of 
eſteemed a kind of pollution to the ſacred flame, I will not take upon me to determine aſe 
whether ſomewhat of the fame nature were uſed in kindling the fire on the Jewiſh 1 
altar. Our tranſlators have rendered by the word kindling ſeveral very diſtin words in ns 
the original of which one, at leaſt, ſeems to imply the uſe of a fan, or ſomething not up- = 
ike it. B 's en CORR TGC: eee e 
May this fan in our print be the flabello of Cicero? „ cujus lingua quaſi LABEL T0 = 
ſeditionis, illa tum eft egentium concio veENTILATA.” pro Flaco. Capi 23. whole = 
tongue as if it were a Fan of ſedition, very mconſiderately 8Lows ur“ ſtrife; a 1 
paſſage which pretty much reſernbles the obſervation of Solomon, Prov. XVI. 21. *A; 
coals to burning coals, and as wood te the fire, fo is & man of coniteftions (e FAN os, . 
to blow up,) to kindle ſtrife.” (merh Leeneneenck KTB.) The root N Nee s = 
RVacn, means the ' paſſing of air over a place, #. e. the blowing” ity or cauſing it * 
to paſs, whether by fanning, or any other means, and ſeems to be à very happily choſet Wha 
compariſon, er activity of the eontentious man, who will not let the air reſt, of 5 85 
take its natural courſe and effect, but directs and actuates a breeze of it to * = 
up of enmity. This compariſon appears ſtill more happy, when we recolle& that rus . 
fignifies the breath: which is what the contentious man, by miſrepreſentations, peeviſh Pier 
remarks, hints, &c. would employ te maintain and keep alive the metaphorical fire. ＋ 
It ſhould? feem that our tranſlators have not happily adopted in this paſſage the verb © 1 
kindle : which fignifies to begin- to ſet fire to what was not previouſly burning; whereas b * 
the connection of the paſſage alludes to tlie ceaſing to burn, the gradual extinguiſhing of * ry 
what already is burning; and the pains taken by the contentious man to prevent this by le 
celfation of burning from following its natural courſe. Where no wood is [added] the fire of 
goeth out: So where there is no tale-bearer the ftrife ceaſeth:” but, on the contrary, * As ricky 
coals added to burning! coal, and as wood added to the Fire,” fo is a contetitivus ian rs, 
to prolong ſtriſe by blowing it up, by paſſing a breeze of air over it.“ . e. by fanying the 3 


expiring embers into a reviving flame. 3 3 1 and i 
That fans of ſome kind were known anciently in the Eaſt, is highly probable, from 


the ſimplicity of the inſtrument, no leſs chan from its uſe. The ancients ale had fans 111 
to drive away flies with, in Greek called pvioroCtn, in Latin muſturium, Mari r 
xiv. Ep. 67. as | i ,,, 

Ho arduous is the taſk of tranflating ! eſpecially of tranſlating a work of ſuch extent *. 
and peculiarity as the Bible bs | | „„ 


N. 5 The word rendered * @ kindle a fire on mine altar,” Mal. i. 10. is not thit 
on which we have been obferving, but, imports, 40 ſet light to wood, &ci as do moſt 
of the paſſuges which- our tranflators render kindle : neither do 1 know that any pou 
writer mentions the uſe of a fan in kindling the altar fire; neither indeed ſhould'T have 
thought of it, had it not occurred in this Egyptian repreſentation. e 


on 2 
3 


e 
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The laſt altar ſhews the horns of the altar, formed on the very ſame 'principle as the 
foregoing z but this altar is ſem on im angle, and is alſo taller in ite — — It 
has no garlands. I ſuppoſe perfumes ate burning on it. In this picture the aſſembly 
is not ſo numerous as in the other: but almoſt all, to the number of ten or a dozen 
perſons, are playiog on muſical inſtruments. | TOR JT 

Theſe-altars have, both of them, « Gmple 
on their upper parts 1 the laſt has alſo a correſ} 
baſe of this altar ſtand two birds. "I 
| Theſe birds deſerve notice, for being repreſentations of the true ancient Egyptian Ibis; 
a bird which has long been loſt to naturaliſts; and which, perhaps, the publication 
of theſe 5 — may contribute to recover and identify: which will be eſteemed 
a ſervice to Natural Hiſtory. engl t "He WE. 

But theſe birds deſerve more eſpecial notice, on account of their ſituations, as ſtand- 
ing on the altar uſelf, or lying down cloſe to it, even while the ſacred fire is burning on 
the altars, and the ſacred- ceremonies are ing by the prieſts, who are cloſe to the 
altars. From their very great tamenels, it ſhould ſeem that theſe birds were not only tole- 
rated, but were confi as ſacred; and in ſome ſenſe as appertaining to the altar. 
Would it not have been a kind of facrilege 
domicile, their reſidence, theſe if refugees they were, at the altar? 

Diodorus Siculus tells us, lib, i. that the r are very ſevere to thoſe who kill the 
cat, or the Ibis; and whether they do it purpoſely, or inadvertently, the populace would 
attack them in-crouds, and put them to death by the moſt cruel means; and often 
without obſerving any form of juſtice. | | 


jeRting ornament, running round them 
ing ornament at bottom. Upon the 


Will the preſence and ſituation of theſe birds contribute to illuſtrate that very em- 


barraſſing paſſage, Pſalm Ixxxiv. 4.? The (ws ir un) ſparrow—the fowls, 
hen, (i. e. of our common domeſtic breed) in ſeveral places, (by LXX. ornis.) found 
4 houſe ; and the ( peß un) frwallow—but rather ſays Bochakr, a kind of dove or 
pigeon ; and ſo the Targum underſtands it, LXX. ryvywy, Vulgate, turtur, a turtle - dove 
+ a neſt for herſelf, where ſhe may lay her young even thine alters, O Lord of hoſts.” - 
That birds ſnould breed at the altars (we are not bound to ſay on them) has appeared, 
if not impoſſible, yet extremely improbable, on account, firſt, of the diſturbance ſuch 
birds would meet with from the neceſſary miniſtrations of the prieſts : ſecondly; on account 
of the defilement ſuch birds would occaſion.” Various ways have therefore been | propoſed 
by learned men, to reconcile this paſſage with what they conceive: to be matter of fact. 


Some read with a eſis, -* My ſoul longeth . . my heart and fleſh cry out for the © 


living God (yea the ſparrow bath found a houle, and the ſwallow a neſt !) even for thine 
atars, O Lord.” But. this ſeems to be extremely harſh, Others read, the ſparrow hath 
found a houſe, and the ſwallow a neſt, in the buildings of the courts around thine altars, 
and in this ſenſe I have _ 
temple g. « the Nation 'of thy 3 | 

In nach to the diſturbance of the birds, I think our print demonſtrates that they 
might be ſo tame, as not to mind what was going forward about the altar. | 

As to the defilement occaſioned by birds, Query, Whether according to our ideas of 
cleanlineſs, the blood of the victims, the burning fat running over it, &. (from too oxen 
at a time, by Solomon cc.) would not be a greater defilemeut to an altar, than what a neſt 
of ſwallows, or doves, on one of its fides, might make? 1 | 

The defilement would be little lefs if it occurred in the buildings around the courts: 
yet we know very well, that there is ſcarce a country church among ourſelves, in which 


to have diſtyrbed, or expelled, from their 


＋ 41 et Others think, «altars" (plutal) is put for the 
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about in them; and even in Weſtminſter. Abbey, notwithſtanding | - | 


to build in various parts of the temple, in the courts atound the altar; and if they 8 ; 
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After all, this queſtion will only be fully anſwered; when we have alcetta id ] 
the Plalmiſt- really means. As theſe 1bis's were priuileged birds in ERHVY PHI 
clean ſpecies of birds be equally privileged among the Jews ; they might be fe 


the nature of our domeſtic fowl, they might even make nefts, and lay their eps, a_ 
foot ot the altar; among the interſtices and projettions'of the bottorn-layet of A 
ſtones, which formed the baſe of it. If they were the property of the ptieſta f ok_s 
children, or of any conſtant reſidents in the temple, (alluded to in the neut v 
might give no more offence, by ſtraggling about the ſacred precincts, than the 
ſheep or horſe grazing in the church-yard does among ourſelvee.. _—_— 
When I was at Paris, in going up to the top of the church. of Notre Dame towns 
view of the city, I found dwelling on the ſtair-caſe, in a little room, ieee ; 
two men who were in the act of feeding a number of 7 which they rede 
pinnacle, or ſpire, where they dwelt.—Had the Pſalmiſt known of this e he cons 
according to this idea, more pointedly have alluded to the privilege of theſe ria 
reſiding, and even making neſts, in that cathedrlaalul. Rn 
But to ſpeak my own opinion. Does the word (ar Merzesecngur ) alters, nn 


plural, neceſſarily: and r N ſignify thoſe in the temple ? i. e. the at 


{which being ſhut up in a chamber, birds could not get to it) and the altar of bara : 


ings? Is it not rather to be taken in a larger ſenſe, for whatever relates 


ſacriſicalia? and fo for a precinct, an incloſure, A PTA for ſacrifice: 3,6 Wann 


appurtenances in general, as well as the altar itſel.—a sAcRTTIC AT r.. 
The root is mat Tzepecn, to flay; rzezecher is, the victim to be flainz na 
criſice: ſo, Noah built an altar, (Merzezec h a ſacrificium) no doubt with its Cont_ 
area, or incloſure around it (Gr. repem, from ri, to ſeparate.) Balaam direnn_ 
be built, ſeven Mer zenecnvr, i. e. altars, with their ineloſures around . 
cuſtomary among the ancients: and if this be the import of the word, it N e 
the epibomos 2 the Greeks (in a larger ſenſe, the peribolos, in reference t then 
the area in which ſtood the altar; nearly to the ancient idea of fanum among 'the THRNES 
and in a qualified ſenſe, to the church -yard, among ourſel ve. ö 

Let us now read the paſſage, according to this idea, “ the ſpatrom and the [Wl 


Sor, the hen and the dove, &c.—dwell in thy 8 AchffICATORT, O Lord Hanna 


I do not perceive that any inconvenience will follow from adopting this ena ſenſe 
of the word: and I think, not only propriety will be pleaſed with this ace 
it, but alſo with finding, that in fact, the preſence of birds was cuſtomary at than_ 
of Egypt; of. which the only two pictures known of: Egyptian: ſacrifices, arg. un, 
evidences ; and, conſequently, that ſuch inmates would not have been conſidered _Qy 
filements —_ 1 —＋. 1 8 ap Eaſt. 5 7 * Fog WR 
- (Query. Was this Pſalm compoſed before the building of the temple, and while news 
— an in a tabernacle ? If it was, it miay corroborate this more 4 9 of 8 . 
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ting: il. e. 'raty the agreements, by dividing the iviſtim, 
een the parts of it. So the commentator Euftathius ex the 
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flood armed before che altar of Jove, holding the terns f6rtbation, and 
IT co firmed the folemn agreement.” | Miv Sz idle porea caſa, ex 
| | feederibus faciendis; v. r. Ab. 1. 24, 5 
Wuded to eo Xii, and verſe 166, Sc. where Hzynz's note is,“ 
rd mactatur more Romano.” But the Greels and Trojan uſed fee, 6 Liab e 


246, &c.) or lambs, as we have noted. | 
on, to copfirm tis faith eren to 


Dir Cretenfis, 'Bb.'2. & 5. r* 
iT 2 ordered NE es be brough now one, and his word dividetl 


the midf, placed Rte to each od, and holdffig his ford, /reeking 
T on ths Fe ye, le ape the rf feces? 1 


eue uf 

Feen put the ſeparated f crane 
| en them. a 
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© hive * and with hell are 

Grieg ich ee it ſhall not come 
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unto us: been made les ourbe „% 3c rd 9.4 


We have eut off, coyenant 18 offering th: and 
the grave we have eniled, ſo that the ob e, e het inj carey, It — 
however, be noted, that both Montanus and Bate render — with reſpect 2 
we hays prepared a viſion, i. e. of ſecurity: we foreſee we all do very bell; 0 
de Peahen language, we have. Placated the infernal deities; "the hs 
ant May 10 th Conduct of Ulyſſes, in Homer, illuſtrate 5 ies, Odyſſey 11 
| pin Ki. And 1575 pot ſuch a cuſtom have 2 the origin of the 4 
related. by Pirrs, Voyage to Algiers, p PO 1 8 = 
«If. the y .(the. Algerine corſairs), at ; ny tlie happen to be in 
diftreſs, as ROLE chaſed, O INV A8 they Will er mt oy 
in remembrance of ſome dead Marrabot | 0 or bee r, callin: 
fighs and groans. If they lind no ccc om delt beteten 50 
en but that the danger rather increaſes,. A they TUNG 
(OR TWO OR. THREE, 7 4 occaſion, as they think? need! PEG J 
manner: having cut off the head with a knife, they itmmediately* urs ut Kae 
and throw eek and the head overboard z and then, xoith all the ſpeed they can . 
out ſkinning); they cut the body into two parts by the middle, and throw one fs over the 
7. fide of the ſhip, and the other oper the left, into the ſea, as a kind of pro itiation, 
nſequently, the ſhip paſſes BETWEEN the parts thus thrown on each fide of it.] Thus 
thoſe ling den op apply themſelves 0 Wee interceſſors inſtead/of the Iving-and 
rye N N $03, TOIGIHTO! % io 50 145 weet Arrefles wi 
I think this behavjont! of the e may fairly: be taken: as u pretty accurate 
counterpart to that f making a covenant wich death, and with — 
deſtruction, by appeaſing the angry Gods, c. 
Diſmiſling this part of our ſubject, we remark, that feſtivities always/ accompanied 
the , ceremonies 5 atrading. oaths. . Iſaac and Abimelech. feaſted at making their cove- 
mant. Gen. Xxvi. 30. “ And he made them a feaſt, and they did eat 4 drink. 


p 1 4 
1 4 * 


Gen. xxxi; 54. Jacob offered ſacrifice upon the mount, and called his brethrei '(Labin 


and his company) to eat bread.” And fo throughout heathen antiquity; io? 
It is a remark of grammarians, that the alliance which we term u covenant is expreſſed 
in Greek by two words. (I.) When both parties are equal, fo that each may ſtand 


upon terms, may canvas the terms of the other, may propoſe” his own, agree or ger 
&c., the word uſed is 8YNTHEKE.. But (2.) when mg 66 Fed ap Is; * that nature, 
wherein one party being greatly the 3 propęſes, and the other, .to 


come to 2 Cunt, accepts his * tions; then word uſed is -DLATHEKE: 
which ſignifies an appointment—diſpenſation— inſtitution : whereby the p ages 
himſelf, but the acceptor is not — by theſe prope Ions, till he 

cepted them. If this diſtinction be well founded. 15 . 0 

It will immediatel) appear that there: is great . reieky in ie title given 20 bur 
Book of the new) Covenant,“ the new; DIATYEKE ; inaccurately termed. by us 
the New. Teſtament :” | ſince herein 2 ropoſals. of God to man are made, and 
recorded; but theſe E expect that the par to be benefitas By them, ſhould 
accept and appeal to em, in a perſonal and a binding manner. 

There is an importance attached. to the term 7 which maſt. } juſhy 2 * 
further enlargement on it. That it ſometimes ſignifies: Apply ral, It the the follow 
 ing.inſtances determine. 1 Kings xx, 34. Ben 4 4 Ih 
my father took from thy father, L will reſtore,” Kc. Alen ſaid rj Rn take he 
at ee I accept: thy. propoſals, * will ſend thee ee np 
12 4 4 ;H SA 
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Kings Xxiii. 3. * And the- King ſtood: by. a pillar and made 3 to cee 
a Kg -of-the Lord with all the heart, and all the ſoul; and all the 
ſtood to the oovengat. h. They ragreed-to ———— made, they'aſſented to what was 
„ of them. worm L flow! ron 1%; 4741 05 uns onivcbch AUS 
4 this ſeems 10 be he iniport of due apoſte's eaſoningy 2'Tim ii 13. If we - 


belies e not, poſals, made with a view to our belleving, and 
— of th 3 


acceptance faithful, and will ſtricthy adhere to whatever he 
has offered, or „to us eit he Sannot deny himſelf: he cannot withdraw thoſe 
22 to Which be has invited us to accede +: i . our W mf tous not" diminiſh 

ood faith of God's offers. Nicle Rom. int 8. 51. * V a8 355 t nie 


us we ſee the wordicovenauit, implies, (L.) An appointment . the reſpondent 
could agree paſſively, only; by obedience; as, a covenant made with the day and night, 
Jer. xxxiii. 20. or, 'with: the earth, tne book of 'ntiigen age dix. 167 n 0). ) A law; 
a conſtituted regulation an to int agents. (3. 
made, and offered to the 97 —— intelligent agents; not to be vai 
diverſified by them: but to —— accepted in itato. (4. Propoſals made by two 
parties, which after being vaſſed and ex are concluded on by: fy 
and deliberately; confirmed. --: (5.):; Thei ratification 1g, cuſtomary on on'fuchy occaſions. | 
It may be proper to hint at the s 10S of covenants, l. e. memorials, things never to 
be looked on without to recollection che agreement made on un nee 
and primary occaſion of theif appointment. Nai J 333 lists 31! Ania 
4 Was not the tree of knowledge ſuch a ſign to Adam? (a.) God ſays peedy 
Gen, ix. 12. of, the rainbow This is the s ion Which I ov of che covenant (the 
diſpenſation which J appoint) between myſelf and all fleſh, And when I beclbud with 
clouds (i. e. ſtorms, rains, &c.) the earth, the bow ſhall ap in the clouds, and I 
will recollett my agreement, and there ſhall be no deluge,” to deſtroy the earth, &c. 
(3.) Abraham received the fign-+ſea-«metnorandum— 2 4.) J acob and 
Laban raiſed © the heap of witneſs,” as a memorial of an agreement made, and — — 
could not be paſſed by without reminding themſelves, and their poſterity, of the ori 
agreement. (5.) As Arm the. ites received the ſabbath, Exod. xxxi/: 40% 
« And the ſons. of Iſmel - ſnall eep the (ſabbatical) reſt, to make to reſt (completely) 
in their generations, a (conſtant) coenant out ages. Between me and the ſons of 
Iſrael the fign, THAT. (ſhall be) throughout ages” i. e. for _ | —_— * ** 
other ns. pte ati 0) un Ni N, n Les, ieee v3 
It cannot Nha aol the wes wor tat of the Mat in tlie Dictionary, 
we L to ey 2 the word Covenant forrteftament;; the only place where 
it ſeems neceſſary tu conſider it as implying a teſtament is Heb. in. 16. but it ſhould 
ſeem, that the ceremonies quoted in this Fragment contribute greatly to ſtrengthen the 
rendering of gaben by that victim over which, ar by toit the\cconfirmation'| of thie 
covenant roas. partiaulur i inqde a. g & the covenant. ratifcator: and if rr re- 
moves the impediment to that ſubſtitution; which ariſes — AugvohE, Ml 
It is uſually ſaid chat the import of this cuſtom, expreſſes a on, 9. „ May I 
be thus 2 thus puniſned, if I vinlate the engagements now contracting. And 
this may be the oye idea ofthe. —— 5 But, when we enn to the ſenſe of the 
clean, and which is, pr prope renderd a purifier, as! Jer. fi. 22. „ though thou. waſh 
e wich nitre, and. ene much of the purifier ;\and Mal. iii, 2. 
be is [as cleanſingþas 2 refiner' 8 — and as fuller's;/ope,” —purifier ; alſo, when we ſee 
that i implies a, purification. ſacrifice, and ſome: 4randlators conſtantiy render the 
to make a covenant,” to cut off a a” 74 fecrifice, i. e. previous to contracting the 
H 2 engagements 
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engagements underſtood to be entering into: mightinqt::the-efſenee. of 
been originally; to this effect ? * L do hereby ptrify inyſelf in this: 
in order that may lift up holy hands to heaven; and be prepared 
invoke the divine ſanction to the engagements into which I now enter IH 
and I know that he will vindicate his honour if Þ fail in them Or — 
ennie rde of foul I do now» confirm the ag en . 
J. cannot clearly determine in hat matner the victim was antientiy dwideds whether 
in half, ergſb u, 1 6. acroſs the loins ; or dengt⁰ꝛ˙u A i. e. 2 front of the 
of the beck: bone; and down. the — 
incline to the latter mode, as by much the moſt 204 | 
guery, Whether: there may noi be ſome alluſion to it | — — of God 
is lively and efficacious; and more penetratin 8 than any double-edgedſivordy' 
ven to the divicding of ſbul and ſpirit, of -jo1w T —— is any crea = 
le in his ſight; * — . —.— eee to his 


eyes N f e. like to ſuch a ſword as Dictys 
3 and ad e 
4 Add, and lad barg 10 f 5 
coneealed, of the contents and very con tic 2 
cavhat had . no: cover; — rule; La — whit had no 
hm. They are both';/acryfeall- words, vo ear aw. — "the 
victim, inſerting its entrails, 8&c. If the . applicable | 


todacnifices in 
2 O. for at eser ert wad ri, may be ſdund ac le under 
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8 other deſeri tions 
Numb. xviii. 19. The'offerings 1 ve gi | 
thee;- by a ſtatute for ever: it 18 — —— 
Iiü. 5. Qught you not to know that the Lord God — win the'k 
Uracl to David, for tver;- to kim and to: his n, dy a c,uw of gal? N e 


It is very rly, — I — ſe, ſuggeſted, in 3 to the quirys what means this 
covenant of ft? Gt — " and} pate e wh 
and'duzabil — is: w kind of falt ſo hard, 3 


band to hand, no mare dm a ſtone would be; hs ie Bu ves: Salt may 
therefore be made the en lein of duration and n BY" 6M 1+ T8603, M99: 
But the covenant-of alt ſeems to refer to the of an ent; wherein ſult was 


| uſed-i as! a. token of Confirmation: ; Iſhalbgive an . —— e 


Moldovanji Pacha He was defirous of an doquairitar e with ine; and feemin 
1 — him to ſtay long, 8 | g's 
"ne 


a ſhort time to return. E had already atterided him half way 
gopping, and turing: briſkly to one of — —œ ms, *-Bi 
directly,” ſaid he, © ſome BREAD. AND SALT.” T was not leſs ſarpeiſ6d at-this' 
r ar the haſte which was made to obey him. What he requeſted was brought; 
a little ſalt between his | fingers, and putting id with's mri 
nB ATE IT, WETB'A-DEVOUT GRAVITS? i ing mes thdes I mages FEY 


on him, , r an N ET nng e mm 
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89 
who become viſiry: wis tempted; to violate'this oath; thus taken in my favour!! Vet if 
obſerved, it a at lenſt, to mꝰꝰ’ - 


sol Eu CONTRACT: be not always yoliglo! 
Gents the ſpirit of ſo natural w che 
4 The Turks think it the blackeſt ingre 
received food : which is ſignifiee by 
DU Torr, part i. page page 214. * WASH Cant bn 
The Baron alludes to chis ineident u 


che Baron adds in a note: 
de, te forget the man fem whom we Ruve 


+ ill page 96  Moldoranji Parka, 
ordered to obey the Baron, was not pleaſed at it. = 1 Ge not rage — * 
any great confidence in een GOV ENANT bee ſalt; * — wn 


had formerly" vowed b t me. Yet he 'Uifſembled his diſcontent.“ | 

and © his peeviſhneſs on ſhewed itſelf in his ft letters to-the Porte“ „Elis. a 
It will nowy Þ / - credible that the. ey om noe gr of al” alles 

to ſome ſuch: - iv andient tires 5 and 


deeply, I take the liberty cf aſking; whether the — Len By 2 any = W; With 15 

thine offerin T 

Did the m feaſting at A eovenant- making inclu ſame cy co'the 

ſentimentof the Turks hinted at in the Baren's note: FO 
We ought to notice the readineſs of the — ries et (hint they, hows 


the uſages of their country, well underſtood what was about to take place. — — | 


this covenant is #/uaNy  pundtually' obſerved: and where it io not punbtunlly obſerved 
yet it has a reſtraint on the party who has made it. 


ba ic from Ws ply ome -of the power of this. covenant of ſalt; over 
— A . wet 6 veep cite 
tely to ; oo 


Wyn þ the founder of 1 4% . e pides, 
; many others. of the anceſters 80 Fatt, ſtom a ſtate 
ing 4 ing, in dus firſt: 8 the uſe of arms no 0g tote 

W ined ſome regard 10 deceney in His te- 
dations, and never io hav ee rel thoſs-ahat deep mc always en 


. ̃ of inn) ho is fhid-0v: hae "TIX the 
palace of the' 00 of cue that country,” aud: Raving collzeted a very lunge booty, which he- 


was on the 

ſhemble ; he might be fomething'of vahie, and: 

teller to diftinguiſh rohat it was, ms tongue ſubn informed him n rouge a R of ſalt. 
Upon this, according do the' morility;” os rake. ee ———— 
People confidered: alt abu ſymbol and le tour 2 — eng that he 


25 to- his" mouth, the 


Et all his booty, vetiring without eva —— ing u 
the riſque they adore of —— valuable th 
Are and — at eν˖j be the our 

pak yt 9 er 2 wi ng foe — err, 
of the whole tranſaction to the prince, py nn his e eftctually; that it m 
— _ truth, that it vs ſas, that laid "the — . tes af 


him a Courage: . — 
eul finding — ina tem, he e en ons Vert: tothe — 41 
among his 4yWw0ps; . that at (thus prince's-death, he found ninja poiſe of this 
conmend tn chigh, de reh inter; in their affections; that” thiy preferred: jus in- 
terefts. to. thoſe: of the alu, of* the <docea/td/ prince, -and-he-beeame abſolute maſter, of - 
tha! province, from whence: he afterwards ſpread ces  D'Her- ' 
bebt Bibl. Orient. P- 466. Alſo, HARMERR O,. 5 


e ee . | 
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As I think Mr. Hanmer has: well illuſtrated the ae We were ſalted with the 


alt ef the palace,” Ezra iv. 14. I ſhall;avail myſelf of his remarks. It is ſufficient: 0 


put an end to all oonjecture, to recite the words of a modern Perſian monarch; whoſe 
court Chardin- attended ſome time about buſimeſs. Rijing in a wrath againſt an officer 
who had attempted. to deceive him, he dreiu his ſabre, fall upon him, und heed: iim in 
pieces, at the feet of the grand viſir, who was ſtanding (and whoſe favour the ack nw 
wretch courted by this deception). And dooking: fixedly on him,” and on the other-gre 
lords that food on cach fidei of him, he ſaid, with a tone of indighation, “ —— 
ſueli ungrateful. ſervants and traitors'as theſe to eat my ſalt ! Lock on this ſword, it ſhall 
cut off a all theſe perſidious heads. It is clear, that this 1 1 N this (prints 
ſalt, is equivalent to receiving a maintenance from him. 2 b 

3 ſays, Heb.- Dig. p. 448.“ I am well e that it ir 10 a common 

eſſion of the natives in the Eaſt Indies, I eat ſuch. an one's falt; meaning, I am 

7 by him. Tumenlane in his Inſtitutes, mentioning one Sate Behaun, Who had 
quitted his ſervice; joined the enemy, and fought againſt him, At length,“ ſays he; 
<.my.,ſalt which he had eaten,” overwhelmed him with remorſe ; he again hre w himſelf 
on "oP Mercy and humbled mg Demers a „Ar ti in hen at! E NR e n 11751 
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„05 o. CXXXI. 7 GIVING or HANDS, 48 ea, 
„it h rt Vt adit no eee a t 5 ? 
THE. following paſſages from Genta v 8.6 Hiftory: iof the: Saracens,” y 
ſatiafation to — — to as * juſtify. and confirm; the: ſenſe given in No. 
page 113. to Jehonadab's giv s hand to Jehu, for, in theſe extracts, we ſind this 
was a cuſtomary token of ; a be hurry and: of. allegiance ;: and that it was not the ſame 
as Our ſhaki hands toget CO as an act of friendly ſalutation, but was, a putting of 
the proteſter' iy into the hand of him who, received the proteſtation: which conveyed 
the idea * an ou between the parties. Whoever recolleQs the mode of ſwearin . 

— egiance, or doing homage for provinces, anciently, uſed between ſovereigns 

als, (as by the kings of glanc to thoſe of France, while England held provinces in 
that country) will fin — reſemblance in it, to this Eaſtern uſage. The vaſſal 
ut both his hands into the hands of his ſovereign, repeating words to this effect: c Thus 
do thee homage, for ſuch, or ſuch, a a province, & c. After which he withdrew his 
hands. This was repeated according to the number of fiefs or provinces held by the 
vaſſal. Several [of the Mahometan chiefs] came to Ali, and.deſired: 2 to accept the 


to giue him. their hands (the. cuſtomary. ceremony - then in \uſe them, on ſuck. 
— ri at his 2 houſe; but would have it performed at the Moſq ue. Telha-and 
Sobein came, and offered him their hands, as @ marks or token, of t eir approbation. 
Ali bade them, if. they did it, to be in good: earneſt, otherwiſe. he — Sd 
hand, to either of them. that ould, accept ef. the mm which ne j 1 
gave him theirs. ) Wol. i. page 44 conn. ASA toacs Pat * 10 
Se Telha, being wounded in th leg, ordered his man to take him up behind him 
conveyed him into a houſe in Baſorak, where he died. But, juſt 9 he ge one of — 
Ali's men, and aſked him, if he belonged to the emperor of the faithful? in- 
formed that he did, Ginecne then, ſaid he, your hand that I may put mine in it, 0 
this ane renew che oath of fidelity, which I have already made to. Ati.” Vol. 1 
Page „Finn 35. 17. "Amos HI 5. l or orig. Lam. . 6 
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„„de reader will eafily obſerye in this [the axaebl, or Cape-adnt of the 
Jews, which was turned out into the wilderneſs, loaded with the fins; of the people. 


to the above, and which, if I can recover, complete in all its circumſtances, I may offer 
to the reader. ooo „ on Oe Ro ee ITT a hers, 


No. CXXXIIL. ; OF THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. , Wirtz 4 Pats. | 


THIS ſubject will, in all probability, come under our notice in another place, never- 
theleſs, it may be proper here, to ſuggeſt a few obſervations on ſome parts of the re- 
3 of it in our plate. Toile tion Yo Dif n A N 1 3 

0. 1, Is drawn according to the deſcription uſually given by the Rabbins; and to 
what has hitherto been eſteemed the bett-cuthori F 96.4 this pes Vide Maimonides 
Bethhabbech. per 3. or Dr. LISRHT or the Temple, p. 82. en 
No. 2, and 3, are tracings from Egyptian vaſes given by es plate CXLE. 
vol. ü. As they appeared to me very much to reſemble the general idea of the 
golden candleſtick, and as the deſcription of Moſes agrees well with the ſimplicity of 
theſe forms : I have had them engraved. I notice them here becauſe they ſeem to 
he a kind of band, which connects the branches to the main ſtem; which firſt gave 
me the idea of Ainges, on which: the branches might be moveable. 1 

No. 4. Is traced from the engraving of the h of Titus, by Sunto Bartoli. In 
conſidering this figure, we ſhould make allowances for the great length of time elapſed 
luce that ſtructure was ere&ted, whereby the ſmaller ornaments and particulars, which, 
a0 doubt, were originally : repreſented on it, have been corroded :/ fo that, at this time; 
ol the general form, and larger parts of this figure, are extant.  Belide this, it is 
repreſented in the original, as being ſeen conſiderably in perſpective, which varies the 
Rus of its parts; and indeed the whole figure differs, what it would appear, 

7 ſituation mote level to the eye of the ſpectato e = | 

. J 0. 


* 
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portions. as the original, 
is indicated © ty fon 
the richneſs of this ſacred . but 1 we fg nat Tm that t 
actually employ ed to enrich it. we 
e 1 þ to remark, that the 5 A8 of this candleftick is double; 225 ber oh 
i much more wo and ſtable than the upper. The back of this bale, which went 
next the wall, is fraig! , (as appears by the plan No. 6.) but the boy op N 


Were 


into faces, and thoſe faces are ornamented by compartments, emiched with g yy 0 nt 1 
"of what reſemble wing The upper baſe has the ſame diſtribution of its. irkace ; but fp 
the ornaments in is co Fob 1 are rendered entirely Kms by the effec of hi 
-all-corroding . 70 ſe this baſe is what Maimonides means by a ſtone with ſe 

three ys cur nh 10 before the candleſtick, on Wich be ws ted he p 
ſtood, and on which he ſet down his diſhes while he was about that work. But if it NE 
candleftick re only + a yard- 50 a half high, there could be no r for! ſuch aſl * 
ance to raj TH erſon w he trimmed che gs 175 "ba 
The dener r of this piece of ſacred miture, a appoaty to have been been bighly dme | 
(enten tow! Ae Bottom: where it is moſt ſubſtantial, and from whence the den and and hel 
branches ſeem to ariſe. On either ſide of this ſtem, | proceed three branches; each con- reſ 
taining a light; making with the ſtem itſelf, ſeven lights : the center /cems to have been Jan 
ſomewhat the hip beſt but this may be an inaccuracy. Maimonides ſays, the Jights the 
were all o ro Frm. ary ite ht. It is im poſlible to aſcertain. by . 4 
ſtruction of. theſe Pane where ay embraced the . whether they were fired, ht, 
or whether ſome kind of hinge permitted them to rotate on the pillar or ſtem. i they were yoic 
fixed, then the perſon who trimmed theſe lamps was under the neceflity of going about leh 
the candleftick, for that purpoſe ; but if they were capable of a circular motion, then perf 
they might be moved to accommodate the 3 engaged in that ſervice. of 
mething of ithis appears in Lightfoo!, who ſays, * All the home pe ts that were ſtatic 
in the fix branches that came out of the ſhaft, were turned bending, and os # toward wick 
-the dump that was in the middle, in te ie But Lido not al | nay, 
bend what follows—<* the lamp in the was 'trned bending, doe pref 
place.” Does he mean a kind of mouth which contained the ſu am 
itſelf; but if the branches were moveuble on a hinge, abey might be they f 
To: return to the ſtem ; whoſe length above where the branches iſſue, ü politi 
We 3 followed the original, in making a diſtinẽtion between the two — _ which 
_ diviſions : the upper being ronded'ſeemed to imply almond flowers, rather Le 
the lower; but pe this is an undertainty. «of 
| . ſide of the ſtem i ue three branches, the firſt part of inhich.in-wiatiu won 7 
tranſlation renders**-a knop,” and Dr..Gzppas, * 4 — ” 1 a rat of the 
happy in adding to each theſe pommels 4 miniſte 
figure, that the pommel has no ſuch attendant, — is — 22 5 85 this a: from tl 
tion. From theſe'knops iſſue a feries-of almond-flowers, wllowang: onethe other, till the Ob 
gre rhe mp retake — — —_— — hoy ND ſtard ar 
am aware, that the candl in proceſſion Thus, hid it 1 
truly like that in the : whether he ſo ſaid, as a kind of abo tothe: _—_— | * 
his nation, and its holy inſtruments, 1 will not determine; but, ue deut, Titus being f 
good authority for what he did; and the artiſts who adorned his arch, had . of the 
mation on the ſubpects they were to repreſent. e The 


en to be ſome inaccuracy in the ber of the ulmon * 2 


though the uppermoſt branches have each three flowers, yet the lower ones have more, 
though perhaps may be incorrect; or, the number might be varied after the time of 
Moſes, in order to render theſe almonds of a more uniform ſize: and to place the lights 
vel. Otherwiſe the upper flowers muſt have been much ſmaller than the lower ones. 
Let us ſee how this figure agrees with our tranſlation, of which the ſenſe is as follows, 
| Exod. xxxvii. 17. „And he made the candleſtick of pure gold; his ſhaft, and his 
branch, his bowls, his knops, and his flowers. And ſix branches going out of the ſides 
thereof: three branches out of one ſide, and three branches out of the other fide. 
Three bowls' made after the faſhion of almonds in one branch; a knop, and a flower: 
fo throughout the ſix branches. And in the candleftick were four bowls, like almonds, 
his knops, and his flowers. And a knop under two branches of the fame : and ſo of the 
ſecond, and third, pair of branches. And he made ſeven lamps, ſnuffers,” &c. | 
We remark, that our ſtem has four protuberances above the "1,07 wg of branches, 
which might be the four almond bowls deſcribed in this paſſage. ſtem alſo, at 
bottom, by its ſuperior magnitude deſerves eſpecial notice. I do not find that all the 
| lamps are deſcribed by Moſes as being on one /evel of equal height. | 
Such appears to have been the general forms of the golden candleſtick. I cannot 
help remarking, the improper mode of repreſenting. this inſtrument, adopted in fome 
reſpeQable hiſtorical pictures: as if it was one lamp with ſeven lights; or ſeven ſeparate 
lamps, diſtin, and placed diſtant from each other; or ſeven golden candleſticks ſet on 
the ground, like thoſe we ſet our tables. 1 
As the paſſage, Rev. i. 13. ſeems at firſt ſight, in our tranſlation, to countenance this 
ktter idea, I ſhall offer a few thoughts in examination of it. And I turned to ſee the 
voice that ſpake with me, and being turned, I ſaw ſeven lights [i. e. branches for holding 
lights 2uxmas] of gold. And in the middle of [or amidſt d pow] theſe ſeven lights [a 
perſon] {the to the ſon of men.” Now if we conceive of theſe branches, as being capable 
of motion on hinges, as ſhewn by Fig. 7, where one of them is moved from its regular 
_ — perſon in wy act of bringing Arm — in order = * their 
wicks, would a „to a ſpeQator, to Ktly in the middle—among—theſe lamps: 
my, I would A this very ſituation may not he further implied, and — 
preſſed, in the following —4— : © And having in his right hand even ftars;” i. e. his 
am being extended to ſnuff the wicks of the lamps, in order to improve their ſplendor, 
they ſeemed by that operation to be brightened into ſo many ſtars, and appeared by their 
polition, to be held in his right hand, which was thus put forth among them, and 
which they ſurrounded,” ooo on DT CE OTE + HIS 
Let us confider-alſo the following paſſage. « The myfery,” —allegorical repreſentation, 
* of the ſeven branches for holding the hghts, is the ſeven churches ; and the ſeven ftdrs, 
upon theſe ſeven branches, are (the lights of the lamps themſelves) the angels, or miniſters, 
of theſe churches ; 7. e. each branch is a church; and each ſtardike flame — it, is the 
miniſter of that church. It will follow, that there were no ſtars ſeen by Jom, feparated 
from the branches; but only a ſtar upon the termination of each or ſconce. 
Obſerve too what is implied verſe 17. © he laid his right hand upon me,“ ſurely, not 
wr ow all; but, having withdrawn his right hand from among the ſplendid wicks, he 
upon me. | : + A | FEY | 
reſpecting the brighter burning of theſe ſtars in conſequence of their 
8 L 4 infuſed into the miniſters of the churches, by means 
The emblem, then, is this: Under the repreſentation of a prieſt, engaged in the office 
af trimming the ſacred wicks'oF the golden candleſtick, of ſupplying them with oil, &c. 
Stcoxpd HUND RED. — our 
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88 FRAGMENTS 
our Lord is repreſented as inſpecting the miniſters of his churches, a 


ſhing, re. 
proving, exhorting and dehorting them, that their conduct © may ſhine before — and 
they may glorify their father who is in heaven,” Mat. v. 16. And to this agrees the 
commencement of the firſt epiſtle, « To the 2 of the church of Epheſus write; 


theſe things ſaith he who holds the ſeven ſtars s right hand, (while) Walking in the 
midſt of the ſeven golden candelabra. wr om or I will remove thy lamp-ſconce from 
its place.” So'chap. ili. 1. „To- the angel of the church of Sardis write, “ Theſe thüng: 


ſaith he who hath the ſeven ſpirits of — ſupply the neceſſary oil to] and the ſeven 


ſtars.” Compare Zech. iv. where under the figure of a ſupply: of oil to the golden 
candleftick, a pipe to each branch, © the ſpirit of the Lord” (verſe 8) is e in a 
manner alto ether analagous to the import of the preſent viſion. n. 

The word avy»vi conſtantly anſwers in the to the golden lamp-ſconices of the 
tabernacle and temple, i. e. thoſe of the golden candleſtick. . e WR! 3 
Joſephus ſeems to ſuggeſt, qe ſtrongly, Egyptian ideas when he ſays, © the ſeven 
lamps of the golden candleſtick reſembled the ſeven planets: and the twelve loaves on 
the ſhew-bread table, the twelve ſigns of the zodiac.“ 1h EY MR ; 

The following is from Rabbis, Kimchi, and Levi Gerſon, on 1 Sam. ili. The 
concluding thought of Kimchi is certainly ingenious. © | | 5 
Ipheſe lamps were called the candle of the Lord, 1 Sam. iii. 3. where it ſaid, © before 
the candle of the Lord went out, the Lord called to Samuel,“ &c. upon which words, 
David Kimchi giveth this gloſſe: © If this be ſpoken concerning the lamps in the candle- 
ſtick, this was ſomerohat e day : for the lamps burnt from even till Wet yet did 
they ſometimes ſome of them go out in the night. They put oil into them by ſuch a 
meaſure as ſhould keep them burning from even till morning, and many times they did 
burn till morning; and they always found the weſtern lamp burning. No it is ſaid, 
that this prophecy came to Samuel, before the lamp toent out, while it was yet night, 
about the time of cock-crowing, for it is ſaid afterward, that Samuel lay till morning: 
or, allegorically, it ſpeaks of the candle of prophecy ; as they ſay the ſun ariſeth, and 
fun ſets : Before the holy bleſſed God cauſe the ſun of one righteous: man to ſet, he 
cauſeth the ſun of another righteous man to riſe. Before Moſes his ſunſet,” Joſhua's ſun 
aroſe ; before Elie's ſun ſet, — ſun aroſe, and this is that which is ſaid, before the 
candle of the Lord went out.” AT os ee e co ARES 


* ; 
\ 4 _—_ 


Noos. CXXXIV. ANTIENT WRITING. + 
IN thoſe Fragments which contain extracts from the Affatic Reſearches, relative to the 
hiſtory of Noah, I have ſuppoſed, that the art of writing was known before the time of 
Moſes, and was not revealed to him on mount Sinai. Mr. WAK RTIII D has lately 


attempted to maintain, that God at that time taught this art to Moſes 3 as this appears 


" 
* 


to me to be one of Mr. W's miſtakes, I ſhall offer ſome hints on the ſubjeQ. : 
There are three different [kinds of] characters, which I obſerve, have been in uſe 
at the ſame time in Egypt: hieroglyphics, the mummy character, and the Etluopic. 
Theſe are all three found, as I have feen on the ſame mummy, and therefore were 
certainly uſed at the ſame time. The laſt only I believe was a e -Bxvcs,'vol.1. 
The hieroglyphics are of four ſorts, Jo ſuch as have only the contour marked, and, 
as it were, ſcratched only in the ſtone. e 


that ſpace riſes the figure in relief, ſo that the 


ſecond are hollowed ;'and in the middle - 
prominent part of the figure is equal tw fl 
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flat unwrought- ſurface of the ſtone, and ſeems to have a frame round it, deſigned to 
defend the hieroglyphic from mutilation. /'The third fort is in relief, or ö %% rehevo, as 
it is called; where the figure is left bare and expoſed, without being ſunk in, or de- 
fended by any compartment cut round it in the ſtone. he fourth are thoſe mentioned 
in the beginning of this deſcription, the outlines of the figure being cut very deep in 
the ſtone. | | 5 | 
All the hieroglyphics but the laſt mentioned, which do not admit it, are painted red, 
blue, and green, as at Dendera, and with no other colours.” . | 
_ « Notwithſtanding all this variety in the manner of 3 hieroglyphical figures, 
and the prodigious: multitude I have ſeen in the ſeveral buildings, I never could make 
the number of different hieroglyphics amount to more than five hundred and fourteen, 
and of theſe there were certainly many, which were not really different, but from the ill 
execution of the ſculpture, only appeared ſo. From this I conclude, certainly, that it 
can be no entire pars. Arty which e e are meant to contain, for no language 
could be comprehended in five hundred words, and it is 2 that theſe hierogly- 
phics are not alphabetical, or fingle letters only; for five hundred letters would make 
vo large an alphabet. The Chineſe have many more letters in uſe, but have no alpha- 
bet; but oh 2s it that underſtands the Chineſe ?”) Bauen, vol. i. p. 122. 
[ ſhall treſpaſs no further on the reader here, than to ſuggeſt what has ſtruck me in 
reſpe&t to the hieroglyphics :—that they may be genealogical inſcriptions; and contain 
alluſions to the names of anceſtors. . | SSA Int ppm: f | 
Two ſorts of characters appear to have been known to Moſes: the two firſt were 
employed on thoſe tablets written by the finger of God. In what character they were 
written, is not ſaid ; but as Moſes received them, to read them to the people, he ſurely 
underſtood them. Afterwards, God direQs him ſpecially not to write in the tian 
character of hieroglyphics ; but in the current hand uſed by the Cuſhite merchants, 
like the letters on d y/ wr 5 7. e. in characters repreſenting ſounds, or letters, which the 
trading nations had long uſed in their buſineſs, for invoices, 8c.” BRUCE, vol. i. p. 421. 
The paſſage ſtands thus, Exod. xxvili. 21. And the ſtones ſhall be with the names 
of the children of Iſrael, twelve; according to their names: like the engraving of a 
lignet, every one with his name ſhall they be, according to the twelve tnbes,” © cut 
like the fignet of a man,” ſays the Hebrew: ſo that it implies—in the ordinary figure, 
and mode. As to this reſemblance to a ſignet, it ſhould be remembered that in the 
Eaſt, The Imans, the Kadts, and other learned Arabs uſually write their names, with 
letters interlacing each other in cyphers, in order that their ſignature may not be imitated. 
Thoſe who cannot write, cauſe their names to be written by others, and then amp their 
name, or their device, with ink, at the bottom of the paper, or on the back of it. 
But uſually they have their name, or their device, engraved on a lone, tuhich they wear 
on their finger.” NiEBUHR, p. 90. French edition. Such then is the cuſtomary, 
neral, © ſignet of a man.” And as ſuch Joſephus deſcribes the ſignet ring which 
oh gave to Joſeph, Gen. xi. 21. If then fignets, inſcribed; with the wearer's 
name, were common in the days of Moſes, as this paſſage ſeems to imply, then writing 
was practiſed before Moſes conducted Iſrael into the wilderneſs. Met: 
N. B. The fame word is uſed for fignet (rm en ren) in this paſſage of Exodus, 
and in Gen. xxxviii. 18. where Tamar demands of Judah © thy ſignet, no doubt en- 
graved with his name or device, as a demonſtrative ſign of his perſon: if this be juſt, it 
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camies the antiquity of writing much beyond Moſes. | | 
It is well known that the Hebrew 2715 certus, like the Greek y4apy, which ſignifies 
to terite, ſignifies alſo to draro, or delineate ;' though this be a very natural aſſociation of 
ideas, yet it may be pleaſing to ſee by as ag theſe ideas became aſſociated. 1 
| 2 | y 
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« My Turkiſn maſter. by teaching me to rurite: ſuch is the prafticez and my 
knowledge of . Wer my progreſs rapid. I afterwards read, and then my 4 

culties encreaſed. ſuppreſſion of the vowels may ſuffice to give ſome idea of my 

firſt perplexities, and the painful and difficult labour I was obliged to undergo; ben 
was not all. The vowels being expreſſed by marks, or points, which are placed over, 
or under, or between the conſonants, their writers frequently neglect to inſert them, and 
leave them to be ſupplied by the reader: the obſcurity which this often occaſions, pro- 
duces many literary diſputes ; but to avoid any ſuch diſcuſſions on paſſages of the Koran, 
that book is never written without vowel points,” MENMOTRS oF BARON D Torr, 
S RT MET; OR 2 A i 

This extra will remind every Hebrew ſcholar, of ſome of the difficulties of that 
language. Did the antient Hebrews, who were in a courſe of ſtudy for learning and 
| ſcience, begin by drawing the letters of the wg Did they ſtudy the Forms of the 

letters, before they combined their ſounds ? If they did, will that idea determine the 
m—_— the paſſage, Deut. xvii. 18. And it be when he {the as, cha on the 

rone of his kingdom, and he writes to himſelf a copy—duplicate—of the law which is 

in this book,” c. 7. e. however he may have been brought up in ignorance, before he 
came to the throne, when he is thus exalted, he. ſhall learn to write and read: and ſhall 
even copy out this law with his own hand, ſo that he'muf, in ſome degree, {now, and 
underſtand it for his future guidance and direction, which forbids the plea of ignorance in 
excule of his deviation from it.” (i, e Cree? . 

As we ſee that books are ſtill 1 „ vowel points, and that ſuch 
writings occaſion liter iſputes, we Id not be ſurpriſed at finding the Hebrew 
erer . 


No. CXXXV. EXPENCES UNDER THE THEOCRACY: | 


The following is Dx: Dux L's eſtimate (Paralle! Prophecies, page 179) of the taxes 
aid by the proprietors of eſtates in Judea, to the ſupport of rehgious inſtitutions: the 
ubje& may be new to ſome of my readers, and the preſenting of 1t at one view may be 
agreeable to moſt of them. 5 een ee, rs I, 
« Let it be obſerved that that which is uſually called the LORD's Part in Scripture, 
was really appropriated by him to three different REY z part to the national treafury, 
* 


part to fated ſacriſices, and the other part to the Prieſis and Leviten. By the eſtimate 
underneath it will appear that the eſtates in the Hol ſo far from being all ſet at 
a rack-· rent for the aggrandizement of the hierarchy, were as clear from burdens and 
impoſitions as any eſtates can well be in the freeſt and beſt policied forms of government; 
that the tribe of Levi, all things conſidered, did not receive a thirteenth, nor the prieſt- 
hood (ſtrictly ſo called) a fiftieth, part of the whole. MT is wr os aa 
Let us ſuppoſe an eſtate of £300 per ann. value of our money, and which conſiſted, 
as was uſual in the land of Canaan, of ſoils, the produce of which was different; one 
third paſtures, for inſtance ; one third corn-land ; one fixth producing wood, partly 
underwood, partly timber; and the remaining ſixth being fruit grounds; then the onus 
on the landholder will be as follows, (being the whole that was paid by him for religious 
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Was the national e * 4 Tor Stenirtexs. r ; 
r 
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* Pafturt 2. 1 [puts 10 OF 19% + 2 — 25 0 0 
—"[Underw* : 7 1210 — 0 — O ͤ ́M _. 
ö = 10. a * £ ann N 2 10 0 
1282 ; eee 
| 5 . at the — evi” F 
| * generally a Beaſt or a Fow may valued} — 1 2 84 
| 6 at 10 Shekels. 8 7 | 
6 | * B. Redemption. Mone), Poll-Tax, and 
A Fees for any — Pollutions (as ſome of 
8 them were never = by many Individuals, 0 9 1 
odr perhaps paid bu t once in their Lives,) iff | 
1 .... they have here @ Place, cannot be rated ut 
4 more e Wan. + — i | 2 5 
a a 7 1 ERS ' 
| m For the Tribe of 1 Ley. 
h | £3 ae ot | b $3.64); 4 ES i n ; 
W i | Corn. {1 100. 7 2 10* T — a 10** *]—a . Fr 00 0 
5 : | Frut. | 0. | —a 10” | —a10** | —=a60*| 10 16 7 
Ihe Portion of PasTurEs about the 7 Ty 
a Levitical Cities, being to the whole as 1 tf — 2.0 0 
110 ; 
V. B. The Portion which the Prieſts. re- 
- ceived. for Peace-Offerings (whether bloody 
or bloodleſs Sacrifices) were no additional Ex- | 
H to the Offerer. : 
[rt Þ HAMAS 
ſte whole Onus on £-300 Per a ann. 8 N perſonal Service in | War) 68 18 44 
F oo So en 2 6 14: 
L . | 


VB. If there was a greater 
dus would be greater . here 


The tenths thus marked (cilled ſecond or third ) were in 
bi and 29) and they 8 
them from the portion v Ter 


reality 


© ud afterwards from the firſt=tenths take away 7s * _ 2 they had a 
per that the certain clear yearly vevenue of the prieſts 

lerits {4, 1) I per cent, which ſums are 1 ble to > ts Ht By. 
e e | 


"YES SIRETSH COT. 


* N n 


proport ion of corn or paſture-lands i in any one eſtate; 1 the 
ted; yet the eſtate would be more valuable to the 
nner, as the payments were direftly i in proportion to the produce of the land. 


one and the ſame (ſee Deut. xix · 
ſpent in hoſpitality and charity: If therefore you ſubtract two. 
chat tribe will have received about a fifteenth part of the whole, or 
lo n 24 net per cent. But, us the firſt fruits of corn and fruit belonged to the priefts, deduCt yy and 
right,) and it will 
per cent. and that of the 
ive number of cities, and 


Thus 
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Thus it appears, that about one:fifth part of the annual produce of the land, vu art 
devoted to — 5 of piety, including haller the theocracy, the honourable ſu — - 
of the government, Will this calculation "coincide with the tion obſerved by | thc 
Joſeph; Gen. xlvii. 24. You, the tians, ſhall give one: Hi part to-Pharoah, and hac 
ws hi wen. ſhall be your own, for ſeed of the field, and for your food and for fab 
your houſholds and for your little ones—Joſeph made it a law over the land of it f 
| Egypt unto. this day.” Some perſons: have ſtrongly cavilled at this law of- Joſeph; az | fort 
- . alſo at the levitical proviſions ; but, while our own land- tax is ſet at four ſhillings in the | wh 
pound, beſide a multitude of other taxes, I preſume we are not the le who ought | wot 
to complain of the burdens impoſed by Joſeph, on the Egyptians, or of thoſe ſupported | the 
by the Iſraelites, for the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed miniſters of religion. What one 
other aſſeſſments might be made on 22 does not appear: I ſuppoſe that in the wer 
early ages they were very trivial; as the people were their own army, and navy they 
had none to maintain. Yo Er A e Ee 4 
No. CXXXVI. OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM ; © 
Wirtn A Mar, CORRECTED FROM SAN DTS, Dr. SHaw, DovsDan, &c. The 
1 Do not know that I can introduce this Map to the Reader better than by quoting | ws 
Mr. MAuxPDRELI's narration of his viſit, which includes a mention not only of all the the h 
places marked in this map, but alſo of ſome others, which from their nature it could ue 
As moſt of the principal well-aſcertained places have their names written to them in 2404 
the map, it is needleſs to repeat them here; but, for the better underſtanding of Mr. tell yc 
MavnDRELL's account, we ſhall give the following explanations : pat ol to brit 
O Sat „ are of of eee RET 4-4 tis pl 
A. The golden gate. | | M. The church of Sts James. face 
B. St. Stephen's gates . The honfeb] Calphalon 4 which 
C. St. Ann's Church naw a moſque. F O. The Cœnaculum, now a Turkiſh moſque. ſteps | 
D. The houſe of the rich glutton. P. The Church of the Purification” houſe 
E. Where the Phariſee dwelt. | .  Q. The pillar of Abſalom. : courſe 
F. The houſe of Veronica. R. Zechary's Sepulchrwmee. Syrian 
SE. The Franciſcan convent. | 8. Cave of . James 8 preten, 
H. The houſe of Zebedee. T. The church of the Aenne, Lade 
I. The houſe of St. Mark. D. Virgin Mary's ſepulchre: 8 15 Go, 
K. The houſe of St. Thomas. | V. Grotto of the prophet Jeremiah. _ ſript c 
L. The houſe of Annas. W. Sepulchres of the king. oy 
a. The gate of Ephraim. d. The cnet. baprizi 
'b. The gate of Damaſcus. | * #:113/) 3” @," The gate of Ohm: = eye: neu * 
c. The gate of Jaffa. a 7 8 5 e ; e | 3: | mA 
; r r inder 
The antiquities on the ſide of the plate need no explanation; are placed here to i 
render the ts complete, but we Ae by a a from Sir n for 74 
merly his Majeſty's ambaſſador at the Ottoman Porte, to preſent to our readers authentic tothe t] 
views of theſe, and of other intereſting objects, of a very ſuperior accuracy and execution. the fry; 
Tphis plan of the pool of Betheſda, is merely meant as a hint toaccount how the pool 1 
might be ſquare, yet have five porticoes around it; e. gr. it might have A, B, C, D, oY 


five colonaded walks, but the center divided into two; or, the center might itſelf 4 


divided into five ſeparate cloiſters, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. the middle being open, to _ 
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driving of the th 
— toward the 


> into the pool—or, rather perhaps theſe porticos, inſtead of ftandin 
l, might ſtand externally toward the market. 8 


I ſhould have 


thought this confirm * the expreſſion © a multitude being in that rere place,” room, 


had it not been the fa 


bath-day ; yet as it was lawful 


r them to aſſemble on the 


ſabbath-day, for diſcourſe, or ſociety, whether before, or after, worſhip, in the temple, 
it ſhould ſeem that the ſam S which might ſhelter from the ſun, thoſe who re- 
alſo 


ſorted to the market, might 


ſhelter thoſe who reſorted to the temple. I further query, 


whether many of the diſeaſed 1 were not laid here as deſirous of alms ? if fo, they 


would naturally be owl in 
the water of the poo 


ations more public, than er looking internally on 
could be; theſe ideas incline to 
one another, running the whole length of the pool, but facing the market: probably they 


five cloiſters contiguous to 


were of timber, therefore no traces of them remain. 


Mz. MaunDRELL's ACcouNnT or nis VIisIrs IN JERVSALEM. 


Monday, April 5, 1697. 

This morning we went to ſome more of the 
curioſities which had been yet unviſited by us. 
The firſt place we came to was that which they call 
St, Peter i priſon, from which he was delivered by 
the angel, As xii. It is cloſe by the church of 
the holy ſepulcher, and {till ſerves for its primitive 
uſe, About the ſpace of a furlong from thence, 
we came to an old church, held to have been built 
by Helena, in the place where ſtood the houſe of 
Leledee. This is in the hands of the Greeks, who 
tell you, that Zebedee being a fiſherman was wont 
to bring fiſh from Foppa hither, and to vend it at 
this place. Not far from hence we came to the 
place where they ſay ſtood anciently the iron gate, 
which opened to Peter of its own accord. A few 
ſteps farther is the ſmall church built over the 
houſe of Mark to which the Apoſtle directed his 
courſe, after his miraculous gaol delivery. The 
Syrians (who have this place in their cuſtody) 
pretend to ſhew you the very window at which 
Rheda looked out, while Peter knocked at the 
door, In the church they ſhew-a Syriack manu- 
ſcript of the New Teſtament in foliog pretended to 
be eight hundred and fifty two years old, and a 
little ſtone font uſed by the apofles themſelves in 
baprizing. About one hun 
farther in the ſame ſtreet is that which they call 
the houſe of St. Thomas, converted formerly into 
church, but now a moſque. Not many paces 
farther is another ſtreet croſſing the former, which: 
kads you on the right hand to the place, where 
they ay our Lord appeared, after his reſurrection, 
v the three Marys, Mat. 
the fryars tell you, though in that place 
Matthew mention is made but of two. The ſame 
ſreet carries you on the left hand to the Armenian 


ment. The Armenians have here a very large 


d and- fifty paces 
founded in the place where Arnars 


- XXViii. 9. Three Mary 
of K. 


and delightful ſpace of ground: their convent and 
gardens taking up all that part of Mount Sion, 
which is within the walls of the city. Their 
church is built over the place, where they ſay 8t. 
James, the brother of John was beheaded, As. 
xii. 2. In a ſmall chappel on the north ſide of the 
church is ſhewn the very place of his decollation.. 
In this church are two altars ſet out with extraor- 
dinary ſplendour, . decked with rich miters, 
embroidered copes, croſles both of ſilver and gold, 
crowns, chalices, and other church utenſils with - 
out number. In the middle of the church is a 
pulpit made of tortoiſe-ſhell, and mother of pearl, 
with a beautiful canopy or cupola oyer it, of the 
fame. fabric. The tortoiſe-ſhell and mother of 
pearl are ſo exquiſitely mingled and inlaid in each 
other, that the work far exceeds the materials. In 
a kind of anti-chappel to this church, there are 
laid up on one fide of an altar three large rough 
ſtones, eſteemed very pretious: as being, one of 
them the ſtone upon which Moſer caſt the two: 
tables, when he broke them, in "indignation, at 
the idolatry of the 1fraclites : the other two bei 
brought, one from the place of our Lord's bap- 
tiſm, the other from that of his transfiguration.. 
Leaving this convent we went a little farther- 
to another ſmall church which was likewiſe in the- 
hands of the Armenians. This is ſuppoſed to be- 
houſe ſtood. 
Within the church, not far from the door, is 
ſhewn a hole in the wall, denoting the place, 
where one of the-officers of the high prieſt ſmote: 
our Bleſſed Saviour, John xviii. 22. The officer, 
by whoſe impious hand that buffet was given, the- 
fryars will have to be the ſame Malobus, whoſe: 
ear our Lord had healed. In the court before 


this chappel is an olive tree, of which it is re- 


ported, that Chriſt. was chained. to it for, ſome 
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time by order of Annas to ſecure him from ſeems to deſcribe ſome ſuch work as this erechy 7 
- eſcaping. : „ dauer the valley on this fide of the temple, 4u, | 
From the houſe of Annas we were conducted Jud. lib. FA cap. ult. e e 
out of Sion gate which is near adjoyning to that From theſe vaults, we returned toward u 
which they call the houſe of Caiaphasrz which is convent. In our way, we pafled through the 
another ſmall! chappel belonging alſo to the Ar- Turkiſh Bazars, and took a view of the beautiful! 
menians.” Here under the altar they tell us is gate of the temple. But we could but juſt view i 
depoſited that * which was laid to ſecure in 1 it not being ſafe to ſtay here long by | 
the door of our Saviour's ſepulcher, Mat. xxvii, reafon of the ſuperſtition of the Mk... 
60 It was a long time kept in the church ff 4, | 
the ſepulcher; but the Armenians not many years . | © . . . Tweſday, enen 
nce, ſtole it from thence by a ſtratagem, and The next morning we took another progreſ; 
conveyed it to this place. The ſtone is two about the city. We made our exit at Baths 
ards and a quarter long, high one yard, and pate, 'and bo gay © down on the left hand under 
—— as much, It is plaiſtered all over, except the caſtle of the Piſant, came jn about a furlong 
in five or ſix little places where it is left bare, to and half to that which they call Bazhbeba's pool. 
receive the immediate kifles, and other devotions It lies at the bottom of Mount Sion, and is ſup- 
ot pilgrims... Here is like wiſe ſhewn a little cell poſed to be the ſame in which Bath/beba was 
ſaid to have been our Lord's priſon till the morn- waſhing herſelf, when David ſpied her from the 
ing, when he was carried from hence before terrace of his pallace. But others refer this acci- 
Plate, and alſo the place where Peter was frighted dent to another leſſer pool in a garden, juſt within 
into a denial of his maſter. © Beitblebem gate, and perhaps opinions are 
A little farther without the gate is the church equally in the right. e. 
of the Cænaculum: where they ſay Chriſt inſti- A little below this pool begins the valley of 
tuted his laſt ſupper. It is now a moſque, and not Hlinnam: on the weſt ſide of which is the place 
to be ſeen by Chriſtians, Near this is a well, called anciently the Potters Field, and afterwards 
which is ſaid to mark out the place at which the the Field of Blood, from it's being purchaſed with 
apoſtles divided from. each other, in order to go the pieces of ſilver which were the price of the 
every man to his ſeveral charge, and cloſe by t blood of Chriſt z but at preſent, from that venera- 
well are the ruins of a houſe m which the bleſſed tion which it has obtained amongſt Chriſtians, it 
Virgin js: ſuppoſed to have breathed her laſt, is called C Sando, It is a ſmall plat of 
| Going eaſtward a little way down the hill, we yours not above thirty yards long, and about 
were ſhewn ie place where a Jew arreſted the half as much broad. One moiety of it is taken 
corps of the Bleſſed Virgin as ſhe was carried to up by a ſquare fabrick twelve yards high, built for 
her interment z for which impious preſumption, a charnel honſe. The corpſes are letdown into 
he had his hand withered wherewith he had it from the top, there being five holes leſt open 
ſeized the bier. About as much lower in the for that purpoſe. Looking down through theſe 
middle of the hill, they ſhew you the grot, in holes we could ſee many bodies under ſeveral 
which St. Peter wept fo bitterly for his incon- * of decay z from which it may de con- 
** to his Lord. jectured, that this grave does not make that quick 
We extended our cireuit no farther at this time: diſpateh with the corpſes committed to it, which 
but entered the city again at Sion gate. Turning is commonly reported. The Armenians have the 
down as ſoon as we had entered, on the right command of this burying place, for which they 
hand, and going about two furlongs cloſe by the pay the Turks a rent of one zequin.a day. 
gity wall, we were had into a garden, lying at the earth is of a chalky ſubſtance hereabouts. 
foot of Mount. Moriah, on the ſouth fide. Here A little below the Campo Sands is ſhewn an 
we were ſhewn ſeveral large vaults, annext intricate cave or ſepulcher conſiſting! af ſeveral 
to the mountain on this ſide, and running at leaſt rooms one within another, in which the Apofie 
fifty yards under ground. They were built in are ſaid to have hid themſelves, when they for- 
two ide, arched at top with huge firm ſtone, and fook their maſter, and fled.” Tho entrance of the 
ſuſtained with tall pillars conſiſting each of one cave diſcovers ſigns of it's having been adorned 
ſtone, and two yards in diameter. This with painting in ancient time. 
might poſſibly be ſome under ground work made A little farther the valley of Hinmm terminates, 
to enlarge the area of the temple. For Joſephur that of Jeho/aphat running acroſs the mouth of it. 


Ul 


- 


upon what occaſions, it is not yet ; 


long the bottom of this latter valley runs the 
— dren 3 a brook in winter time, but without 


the leaſt drop of water in it all the time we wer 


at Jeruſalem. 95 | | 2 55 
n the valley of Jehboſaphat, the firſt thing you 
are carried to is the well of Nehemiah, ſo called 


becauſe reputed to be the ſame place from whicl 
that reſtorer of Mrael recovered the fire of the 
altar, after the Babyloniſh captivity, 2 Mac. i. 19. 


A little higher in the valley, on the left hand, you has 


come to a tree, ſuppoſed to mark out the place 
where the evangelical prophet was ſawn aſunder. 
About one hundred _ higher on-the ſame fide 
is the pool of Silaam. It was anciently dignified with 
2 church built over it. 
a tanner made no-ſcruple to dreſs his hides in it. 
Going about a furlong farther on the ſame fide, 
you come to the fountain of the Bleſſed Virgin, ſo 


called, becauſe ſhe was wont (as is reported) to 


reſort hither for water; but at what time, and 
againſt this fountain on the other ſide of the 
valley, is a village called Silve, in which Solomon is 
ſaid to have kept his ſtrange wives ; and above the 
village is a hill called the Mountain of Offence, 


| becauſe there So/omon built the high places men- 


tioned, 1 Kings xi. J. his wives having perverted 


his wiſe heart, to follow their idolatrous abomi- 


nations in his declining years. On the ſame fide, 
and not far diſtant from Si/oe, they ſhew- another 


Aceldama or Field of Blood, fo called, becauſe 
. there it was, that 


udas by the juſt- judgment of 
God, met with his compounded death, Mat. xxvii. 
5 Act i. 18, 19. A little farther on the ſame 
de of the valley, they ſhewed us ſeveral Jewiſh 
monuments, ongſt the reſt there are two 
noble antiquities, which they call the Sepulcher of 
Zachary and the pillar of Ahh. Cloſe by the 
latter is the ſepulcher of Fehoſaphat from which 
the whole valley take it's name. wh” 
Upon the edge of the hill on the q—_ fide 
of the valley, there runs along in a direct line, 
the wall of the city. - Near the corner of which 
there is a ſhort end of a pillar, jetting out of the 
wall. Upon this pillar the Turks have a tradition 
that Mahomet ſhall fit in judgment, at the laſt day, 
and that all the world ſhall be gathered together in 
the valley below, to receive their doom from his 
mouth. A little farther northward is the gate of 
the temple. It is at preſent walled up, becauſe 
the Turks here have a prophecy, that their de- 
ſtruction ſhall enter at that gate, the completion 
of which prediction, they endeavour by this means 
to prevent, Below this gate, in the bottom of tho 


xond HUNDRED, 
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But when we were there, 
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walley is a broad hard ſtone, diſcovering ſeveral 
impreſſions upon it, which you may fancy to be 
footſteps. Theſe the fryars tell you are prints 
made by our Bleſſed Saviour's feet, when after his 
GR he was hurried violently away to the 
tribunal of his blood-thirſty perſecutors. | 

From hence, keeping ſtill in the bottom of the 
valley, you come in a few yn to a 1 which 
they call the Sepulcher of the Blefed Virgin. It 
a magnificent "deſcent down into it of forty- 
ſeyen ſtairs: on the right hand, as you go down 


is the ſepulcher of St. Anna, the mother, and on 


the left that of St. Fo/eph the huſband of the 
Bleſſed „er | | 
Having finiſhed our viſit to this place, we went 
5 the hill toward the city. In the fide of the 
alcent, we were ſhewn a broad ſtone on which 
they ſay St. Stephen ſuffered martyrdom ; and not 
far from it is a grot into which they tell you the 
outragious Jewiſh zealots caſt his body, when they 
had fatiated their fury upon him. From hence 
we went immediately to St, Stephen's gate, ſo cal- 
led from its vicinity to this place of the protomar- 
tyr's ſuffering z and ſo returned to our lodging. 


The next morning . out again, in order to 

ſee the ſanctuaries, and other viſitable places upon 
Mount Olivet. We went out at St. Stephen's gate, 
and croſſing the valley of Feho/aphat, began im- 
mediately to aſcend the mountain: being got 
about two thirds of the way up, we came to certain 
grotios cut with intricate windings and caverns 
under ground. Theſe are called the ſepulchers of 
the prophets, A little higher up are twelve arched 
vaults under ground ſtanding fide by fide; theſe 
were built in memory of the twelve apoſtles who 
are ſaid to have compiled their creed in this place, 
Sixty paces _ you come to the place, where 
they ſay Chriſt uttered his prophecy concernin 

the final deſtruction of ee, t. ii. 4. An 

a little on the right of hand of this, is the place 
where they ſay he dictated a ſecond time the 
Pater Nefter to his diſciples; xi. 1, 2. Somewhat 
higher is the cave of St. Pelagia, and as much 
more above that a pillar, ſignifying the place where 
an angel gave the Bleſſed Virgin three days warn- 
ing of her death: at the — of the hill, you come 
to the place of our Bleſſed Lord's aſcenſion. Here 
was anciently a large church, built in honour af 


that glorious triumph; but, all that now remains 


of it is only an octogonal cupola, about eight yards 

in diameter, ſtanding, as they ſay, over the very 

pins where were ſet the laſt footſteps of the __ | 
: 2 0 
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of God here on earth. Within the cupola there 
is ſeen, in a hard ſtone, as they tell you, the print 

«of one of his feet, Here was alſo that of the 
other foot ſometime ſince z but it has been removed 
from hence by the Turks into the great moſque 
upon Mount Moriah, This chappel of the Aſcen» 
fion the Purles have the cuſtody of, and uſe it for 
a ne. There are many other holy places 
about Feri/alem, which the Turks pretend to have 
a yeneration for, equally with the Chriſtians, and 
under that pretence they take them into their own 

hands. But whether they do this out of real de- 

votion, or for lucre's ſake, and to the end that they 
may exact money from the Chriſtians for ad- 
mitſion into them, I will not determine, 
About two furlongs from this,place northward, 
is the higheſt part of Mount Olium ; and upon 
that was anciently erected an high tower, in me- 

' mory of that apparition of two angels to the 
apoſtles, after our Bleſſed Lord's aſcenſion, Acts 
i. 10, 11, from which the tower itſelf had the 
name given it of Viri Galilai / This ancient monu- 

ment remained till about two years ſince, when it 
was demoliſhed by a Turk, who had bought the 
field in which it ſtood ; but nevertheleſs you have 
ſtill from the natural height of the place, a large 

proſpect of Jaryſalem, and the adjacent country, 

and of the dead ſea, &c. ö 


From this place we deſcended the mount again 


by another road. At about the midway down 
they ſnew you the place where Chriſt beheld the 
city and wept over it, Luke xix. 41. Near the 
bottom of the hill is a t ſtone upon which, 
you are told, the Bleſſed Virgin let fall her girdle 
after her aſſumption, in order to convince St. 
Thomas, who, they ſay, was troubled with a fit of 
his old incredulity upon this occaſion. There is 
ſtill to be ſeen a {mall winding channel upon the 
ſtone, which they will have to be the impreſſion 


made by the girdle when it fell, and to be left for 


the conviction of all ſuch as ſhall ſuſpect the truth 
of their ſtory of the aſſumption. 
About twenty yards lower they ſhew you Geth- 
ne, an even plat of ground, not above fifty- 
ſeven yards ſquare, lying between the foot of 
Mount Olivet and the brook Cedron. It is well 
planted with olive trees, and thoſe of ſo old a 
growth, that they are believed to be the ſame that 
| here in our bleffed Saviour's time. In vertue 
of which perſwaſion, the olives, and olive ſtones, 
and oyl which they produce, become an excellent 
commodity in Spain. But that theſe trees cannot 
be ſo ancient as is pretended, is evident from what 
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Fud. cap, 1g, 4 
ther places, vis, that Tits in his Hiege. of 
Ferufalem, cut down all the trees within abou 
one hundred furlongs of Zeru/alem ; und that the 
ſouldiers were forced to fetch wood ſo far for 
making their mounts when they aſſaulted the 


At the u corner of the garden is-a flat 
ledge of . 3 on mw 


2 teſtifies, lib, 7, Bull, 
no 


the apoſtles, Peter, Famer, and fell 
2 agony of our Lord, And a few 
from hence is u grotto ſaid to be the place in which 
Chriſt underwent that bitter part of his paſſion, 
About eight paces from the place where the 
apoſtles ſlept, is a ſmall ſhred o 
yards long, and one brond, ſupp 
very LR on which the traitor ua walked up 
to Chriſt, ſaying, Hail, maſter, and hifed him, 
This narrow path is ſeparated by a wall out of the 


midſt of the garden, as a verra damnata ; a work 


the more remarkable, as being done by the Turks, 
who, as well as Chriſtians, deteſt the very ground 
on which was acted ſuch an infamous' treachery, 


From hence we croſſed the brook Cedlrom cloſe 


by the reputed ſepulcher of the Bleſſed Virgin, and 
entring at St. Stephen's gate returned again to the 


Thurſday, 


We went to ſee the 


lace of Pilate, I nn 


the place where they ſay it ſtood, for now an - 


ordinary Turkiſh houſe poſſeſſes its room. Iris 
not far from the gate of St. Stephen, and borders 
upon the area of the temple on the north fide. 
From the terrace of this houſe you have a fair 

roſpect of all the place where the temple ſtood, 
indeed the only good proſpect, that is allowed 
you of it, for there is no going within the borders 
of it, without forfeiting your life, or which is 
worſe your religion. A fitter place for an augult 
building could not be found in the whole world 
than this area. It lies upon the top of Mount 
Moriah over againſt Mount Oliver, the valley of 
Faboſophat lying between both mountains. Itis, 
as far as I could compute by walking round it 
without, ſive hundred and ſeventy of my paces in 
length, and three hundred and ſeventy in breadth, 
and one may ſtill diſcern marks of the great labour 
that it coſt, to cut away the hard rock, and to level 
ſuch a ſpacious area o ſtrong a mountain. 
In the middle of the area ſtands at preſent a moſque 


the ſame ground, | _ = 


* twelve - 
to be the 


of an octagonal figure, A to be built upon 


wipe 
ſouldie 
croſs; 


We 
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— nor its ſtructure, and yet it makes a ve 
ſtately figure, by the ſole advantage of its ſituation, 
In this pretended houſe of Pilate is ſhewn the 
room in which Chriſt was mocked with the enſigns 
of royalty, and buffeted by the ſouldiers. At the 
coming out of the houſe is a deſcent, where was 
anciently the 8ca/a Sana, On the other ſide of 
the ſtreet (which was anciently part of the palace 
alſo) is the room where they ſay our Lord was 
ſcourged. It was once uſed for a ſtable by the 


{on of a certain Baſſa of * but pre ently | 


on this profanation, they tay, there came 
nil amongſt his horſes, as forced him to 
reſign the place: by which means it was redeemed 
from that ſordid uſe, but nevertheleſs, when we 
were there, it was no better than a weaver's ſhop. 
lu our return from Pi/ate's palace, we paſſed along 
the dlerous way, in which walk, we were ſhewn 
in order; Firſt, the place where Pilate orought 
our Lord forth, to preſent to the people with this 
myſtick ſaying, Behold the man ondly, where 
Chriſt fainted thrice, under the weight of his 
croſs ; Thirdly, where the Bleſſed Virgin ſwooned 
away at ſo tragical a ſpeRacle : Fourthly, where. 
St. Veronica preſented to him the handkerchief to 
wipe his bleeding brows z Fifthly, where the 
ſouldiers compelled Simon the Cyrenian to bear his 
croſs ; all which places I need only to name. 

| F. riday, April Q _ 8 

We went to take a view of that which they call 


paces long, and forty broad, and at leaſt 


kt 
eep, but void of water. At its weſt end by. 
covers ſome old arches, now dammed up. Theſe 
ſome will have to be the fiveporches in which ſate 
that multitude of lame, halt, and blind, John v. 
but the miſchief is, inſtead of. five there are but 
three of them, The pool is contiguous on one 
fide to St, Stephen's gate, on the other to the ares 
of the temple. | 
From hence we went to the convent or nun- 
nery of St. Ann, The church here is large, and 
entire, and ſo are part of the lodgings, but both 
are deſolate and negleQed, In 2 grotto under 
the church is ſhewn the place, where, _ oy, 
the Bleſſed Virgin was born, Near this chure 
they ſhew the prari/ces houſe, where Mary Mag» 
dalen exhibited thoſe admirable evidences of « 
7 Lr . our rigs nad waking 
tears, and wiping them with | 
ben Los vii. 38. This Nos alfo has been an» 
ciently dignified with holy buildings, but they are 


This was our morning's work. In the after« 
noon we. went to ſee Mount Gibon, and the pool 
of the ſame name. It lies about two furlongs 
without Bethlehem gate weſtward, It is a ſtately 

l, one hundred and fix paces long and fixty» 
Feven broad, and lined with wall and plaiſter, and 


now neglected. 


was, when we were there, well ſtored with 


Water. | | 


Xo. CXXXVII, CONSIDERATIONS on Tus MAP or JERUSALEM. 
PRINCIPALLY CONNECTED WITH THE SEIZURE os CHRKE „c. 


THE caution and management neceſſary to ayoid prolon ging ſome . Frag- 


ments beyond what prudence would justify, is much 
Qtion. is of that ki 


The ſubje&t under preſent inſpe 
extenſive diſſertation. Perhaps by reſtricti 
occurrences, and princi 
nich might be capable of improvement; 


ſubmit to fuch reſtriction, than to diſcuſs at large tho 


ly to the hiſtory of our 


eater than the reader may imagine, 
which might readily furniſh a very 
our preſent remarks to New Teſtament 
rd's paſſion, we mare hints 
nevertheleſs, it ſeems neceſſary rather ta 

ſe conſiderations, which, hows 


"cr appropriate to this ſubje&, might exclude other ſubjects, of at leaſt equal im, 
portance: and yet after all, the length which this Fragment and its aſſociates will 
aturally occupy, may perhaps be expected to ſolicit forgiveneſs. Ms} 

After the reader has well conſidered the map, as _— explained, I defire him to . 


fs lis attention on the ſituation of the teniple, as a 


d of center of reference ; re- 


gding the other ſubjects around it in relation to that particularly. | | 
The continued es lines of the — denote the pre/ent walls of the city, and of 


tte temple: the chain of dotted lines 


e been their antient limits. 


by conjecture, or by inference, what might 
K 2 


We 


7 N If chis reaſoning 
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We learn from li that the eaſt wall of the temple wie ur — j 
| valley below,” to A leuel nh the other parts that ſtood on the . mount. [tle and, no | 
doubt, as the architect Was go 3 3 ple pink fully oecupy: all he could | 
there is a: pollibility 3 


that the exa&t. place 57d 3 * Holy W is: wot. eee covered, Ihe the ö 
Turkiſh moſque, which now uſurps the ro =: the temple of . * 
Abe places diſtinguiſhed by the occurrence of remarkable — Fin "the 
of Jeruſalem, may be — into 100 Thoſe well aſcertained ; (2.) Thoſe redibh 
py ore: to be genuine; 4 of little or no authority. | 
Among thoſe places on Whoſe ſituation we may depend, 1 reckon the Temple; and its 
" courts, the Pool of. Betheſda, the. houſe & Pilate. 1. e. Fort Antonia, for it is crecible 
that Pilate had no houſe in Jeruſalem; but that his reſidence as 3 bein „ Ceſarea, 
there alſo was his palace: and that when he came up to at fe pn? | 
otherwiſe, he uſed the reſidence of the commanding officer of th W 
Jeruſalem, which 1 conclude was fixed in Fort Antonia. Now we know t that this 
Fort occupied the notth'fide of the temple ; and here is ſhewn what is denominated 
Pilate's houſe ; which, therefore, for the x preſent we er t as ſuch. | 
Oppoſite to the houſe of Pilate. is of Herod, and FP AER ſeems in 
this reſpect to agree with hiſtory. Me . I J os 1s, likely to maintain the true 
ſituation of one of the gates of the ancient city; which may be inferred, as well from | 
its nearneſs to Calvary, as by the direction of the roads, &c. leading to it. The Iron 
Gate is ſo generally accepted as er, e by travellers, that we concur in 


their opinion. 55 
ui ed on the plate by being darkly 


3 fixed points within the city, are | 

| Moſt of the places without the hy ny be conſidered as e from their nature; 
ſuch as the — of Olives, the 1 Kedron, the Pool of Silboam, the Valleys, 
Calvary, &c. theſe being natural and permanent objects cannot have changed their 
ſituation, at all, nor their forms, to any conſiderable de 

We may accept as probable that the place where St. Stephen v was ſtoned, is not far 
from where that fact might happen; becauſe he ſeems''to have been led from the 
preſence of the council to the neareſt ſpot without the ſacred precincts; now the 
council fat not far from this corner of the temple, in the cloiſters of the temple. _ 

The houſe of St. Mark may be correct; and poſſibly the houſes of Annas, and of 
Caiaphas in the city of David (i. e. Mount Sion). ſe 4 marked by a ſlighter ſhading. 

reader will remember that the jealouſy of the Turks does not permit any 
mieafuretnents of places to be taken: ſo that all plans of this city, and its adjacencies, 
being compoſed i in a private and furtzve were are liable to miſ-recolleQions and to 
errors of a flighter nature. There is no ſurveying of the city of Jeruſalem, as of the 
city of London, by a map. Nevertheleſs, 2 8 who are 100 to eſtimate by their che, 
or to calculate by the number of their ſteps, the diſtance of one place from another 
can form a judgment ſufficiently exact to guide our enquiries, if not to ſatisfy our 
recifion, and, in fact, the error of a few yards, which is all that can happen, may 
well be excuſed, and is of no great importance to general 1 purpoſes: 

Ine reader will alſo recollect, that in the courſe of ſo many ages finde eruſalem has 
been built, the buildings, their foundations, repairs, and alterations, the As oh = al 
bas ſuffered, its repeated conflagrations, and its numerous changes, both ich i has 
private, have. fo altered the ground, the dechvities, I it 
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| where was the fituation'of the 
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at probably neither Herod nor Caiaphas,.- and' certainly neither David nor Solomon, 
oy now. inſpett it, would know the 9 on which their palaces. had f 
ſtood, or which they had laboured to honour and adorn: always excepting de temple... 
Having fixed the ſituation of the temple, and of the Roman governor's reſidence, I 
muſt now. intreat the reader's patience, while enquire, in the next place, not ſo much, 
on palace, i. e. of the Rated. refidence,. of the high prieſt, 
as of that building which the evangeliſts denote by the title of his hall; in — — jon, 
« palace.” What I mean, is this, might not ſome of the buildings in the courts of the 
temple be thus denominated ? either becauſe Caiaphas had built — 4 or much rather, 
becauſe here he ſat in council with the ſanhedrim, and this being his public office, it 
might very naturally be named “ the hall of the high prieſt.” To juſtify, this idea, we 
ſhould recolle&t that in the time of our Lord, the ſanhedrim ft in ſome of the 
chambers, rooms, or halls, of the cloiſters around the temple :. and indeed more than. 
one of them was occupied as a court of juſtice, the court of twenty-three (jud <0) ſat 
in one room of the temple ; but the ſanhedrim having quitted the room gazi! orty 
years before the deſtruktion of the temple, becauſe. they could no ng execute capital 
ſentences, ſat now in the room hanoth, or taberne; near the eaſt gate, or the gate 
of Shuſhan : this information we: derive from the Rabbins. Vide Licoatyroor, 


him to Caiaphas the 
high prieſt, where the 
ſcribes and the elders 


were aſſembled. Peter 


followed at a diſtance 


even to the HALL 
of the high prieſt.— 


Now the chief prieſts, 
elders, and all the 
saxuxDbRIM ſought 
{alle witneſs, &c. 


and with him were aſ- 


. ſembled ALL the chief 
rieſts, andelders, and. 
ſcribes, — and Peter 
followed afar off, even 
into the ( court or) 
_ HALL (atrium ) of the 

| high prieſt. 

© Chap: xv. 1. And in 
the morning the chief 


prieſts held a. council 
with IHR - WHOLE 


 SANHEDRI1M. 


the high prieſt (Tov. 

3 OT | 
afar off: they kindled 
a fire in the midſt of 
the HALL. And when 


oluoY). 


as it became day the 


_ elders, &c. led him 
into their SANHE-" 


DRIN... And the 


rr Bor (zn 
of them aroſe, and led 
him to Pilate, &c.. 


As this is a point of ſome conſequence in eſtabliſhing the principles aſſumed in the 

following narration, I ſhall lay before the reader what the evangeliſts ſay in relation to it. 
Mathew xxvi. 57. ce. | Mark xiv. S3, &c. Luke xxii. 54. + Jobs xvii, 13. 

And they holding And they led Jeſus They took Jeſus and. They led jeſus away 

| Jeſus in 4 leq away to the high prieſt: led him to the houſe of firſt W yo! an . 


ſent him bound to 
Caiaphas, ver 24. 

That diſciple went: 
in with Jeſus. into the 
HALL of the high 
prieſt... .. Then led 


they Jeſus into the pre. 


torium (or Roman hall 
of judgment) but did 
not go in themſelves. 


Theſe accounts evidently imply that the examination of Jeſüs paſſed in the regular, 
and uſual mode before the ſanhedrim; and had it been at an unuſual place, would not 


one of the evangeliſts have noticed that irre 
We obſerve that three of the evang 


eliſts uſe the wo 


ity? 


rd avay, HALL, (or court hall, 


nther than palace to live in) but Luke uſes. the word o, houſe; and this is, I think, 


the only ob 


le againſt admitting decidedly that this hall of the high prieſt was that 


ſuite of apartments, uſually occupied by him and the ſanhedrim, during their ſittings. 


However, even this oiton does not oblige us to ſay that this was 


e dwelling of 


Caiaphas, who moſt probably did not dwell in the temple; and certainly at whoſe houſe 
the — &c. could not regularly: aſſemble for the purpoſes of judgment. In this 
view the expreſſions of the evangeliſts are remarkable; they do not ſay the houſe of ' 


| ge 
Caiaphas: but the HALL of the high prie# ſay Mathew, 


ark, John; the novss of 
| the - 


* 
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the high pricft, ſays Luke; which, for the preſent, we accept as meaning the official hat). | 
2 the high prieſt ſat at the head of the ſanhedrim. If there was any Acute | 
accepting the term Hoi uſed by Luke (which J apprehend there is not) as ſignifying the 
ſame as the hall of the high prieſt; yet whoever will recollect the application of the 
Hebrew, or Syriac, word, beth—which St. Luke has tranſlated in this e, will per. | 
ceive at once that it _ by any means be taken reſtrictively, for a houſe to dwell 
in. I conclude therefore, upon the whole, that the ſanhedrim was convened, and held 
its fitting on this occafion, in- the ſame place as it uſually did at this period of time, 
which was in that room of the temple courts called hanoth. e 
The evangeliſts deſcribe two meetings of the ſanhedrim; the firſt over night, he 


ſrcond early the next morning. | | 0 
It ſhould ſeem, that Judas had made his bargain, not with the whole ſanhedrim, but 
with the chief rulers:—who, nevertheleſs, after they had got Jeſus in their cuſtody, 
aſſembled the ſanhedrim, (whether they met by previous appointment, or by CT 
ſent by the uſual officers) and when it was convened, in the cuſtomary place of its 
ſittings, it conſulted both publicly and privately—put to the vote — reſolved, and 
executed its refolution, as it would have done the day before, or the day after, on any 
other buſineſs within its juriſdiction. But I ſuppoſe the firſt aſſembling of the mem- 
bers by night, or ſo very early in the morning, as the ſecond, was an accommodation to 
the emergency of the occaſion ; though it might alſo be deſigned to ſecure a majority 
of thoſe who adopted the ſentiments of Caiaphas, in reſpe& to the political ty 
of cutting off Jeſus, . | 2 Arn. 
I think we may now ſtate pretty correctly the management of this ſeizure of our 
Lord by the prieſts. : | „„ 
If Jeſus ſupped that night on Mount Sion, as is uſually ſaid, it follows that he was 
then at a diſtance from the temple, and in a place of ſecurity, in the city; but 
he retired, willingly, to a privacy, where he knew he could have no reſcue or aſſiſtance 
from any of his numerous friends in the city: this was in ſtrict conformity to his previous 
declarations, and perfe& fore-knowledge of the event. ; ' 30 
Jeſus, (at ſupper, probably), having given ſome hint that he deſigned to viſit the 
garden of Gethſemane that evening, 2.5 hies to the temple, which was in his way 
thither, ſor if it rig mags that Caiaphas was now at his own dwelling on Mount Sion, 
that lay equally ready for Judas, who might almoſt inſtantly follow our Lord's monition 
e what you do, do quickly,” by ſtepping directly to the high prieſt's reſidence] he tells the 
prieſts that they would have an admirable op — of arreſting Jeſus, who would be 
within their reach at a given time, for that they but to go down the temple ſtairs, 
to croſs the Kedron, and they might ſeize him, before he was aware, and certainly 
before the people, from any part of the town, could aſſemble in his favour, or even know 
of his caption. To this the prieſts aſſenting, they ordered out from the temple a band, 
which ſeized Jeſus in Gethſemane, and brought him to the temple, into thoſe chambers, 
halls, or courts, where the ſanhedrim at that time uſually fat ; here he was examined, 
adjured, guarded, abuſed, and detained, till the fanhedrim having adjudged him to 
death, remitted him to Pilate. Now Pilate refiding in Fort Antonia, which was cloſe 
adjacent (on the north fide of the temple) and had various communications with the 
courts of the temple, ſome more open, as the great ſtaircaſe (Acts xxxi. 40.) 
others more private, for the purpoſe of the guards, and garriſon duty, Sc. the 
ſanhedrim could eafily fill the courts of the fort and pretorium with their partizans, 
and make their clamours appear to the governor to be the voice of the people 


of Jeruſalem and Judea, now aſſembled at the feaſt. The governor, aware ow 


* 


rhoſe palace was not far off. Herod returned Jeſus to Pilate: and Pilate re- 
"med him to the Jews; who, by the Roman ſoldiers in Fort Antonia, prepared for his 
crucifixion. He was led therefore _ the DoL.oxovs War to Calvary, juſt without 
the Gate of Juſtice, and there executed. Bs”, 

Upon conſidering this narration, does it not aſſume an appearance of credibility, at 
leaſt, equally ſtrong as that which ſuppoſes Jeſus to have been led from Gethſemane, 


where the ſanhedrim, c. were convened, though not accuſtomed there to hold their 
fittings? Is this like the policy of thoſe, who would not ſeize Jeſus © on a feaſt day, 
jeſt there ſhould be an uproar among the ons and who had been ſufficiently alarmed 
at the cries of Haſunna ! not many hours before? 
[May this rapid execution of the plan adopted by the high prieſts, contribute to ac- 
count bi the notes of time remarked by the evangeliſts, 9. d. all this was performed. 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as a few hours—from overnight to ſix o'clock the next 
morning. Auer. Is this the true import of St. John's note of time, chap. xix. 14.? g. d. 
It was about the ſixth | mg hour from the ſeizure of Jeſus : which-was alſo coincident 
with the ſame time the preparation of the paſſover peace-offerings, to which 
Mr. HARMER would refer this ſixth hour. Vol. III. p. 134.] 5 | 
I ſuppoſe too that the ſoldiers mocked our Lord in Fort Antonia; from whence they 
kd him away to be crucified, Math. xxvii. 31. * And coming out (q. of the fort?) they 
fund Simon the Cyrenian,” to which Mark agrees, they led him out, and preſſed 
| Simon who was paſing 13 ſays nearly the ſame. x 
The courſe which our Lord paſſed, is marked by a line of dots on the plate: perhaps 
the ſhorteſt courſe from Gethſemane to the ans; is the moſt probable, by A. not- 
withſtanding that marked by the gate now called St. Stephen's, B.. 8 
From this ſtatement it reſults, that the ſeizure of Jeſus was conducted with all the 
privacy of fear, was hurried into condemnation, and execution, with all the terrors of 
ttoſe who dreaded a popular commotion; after a deciſion agreed to by a partial majority 
only, in the ſanhedrim ; and, when ſentence had been wrung from the terrified mind of 
Plate, it was rapidly completed; no delay, no reprieve, no after conſideration, being 
permitted, to clear the innocent ſufferer, or to allay the anguiſh of his friends. 
The ſituation of Calvary demands a peculiar attention: it appears to be juſt without 
the gate; to which the apoſtle alludes, Heb. xii. 12. Jeſus alſo ſuffered without the 
e&e. But it was near to the walls, that poſſibly the prieſts from thence, might 
e the whole proceſs. of the execution, without riſque of defilement either by the 
Roman ſoldiers, &c. or by touching the dead, or dying, bodies. Here they might ſafely 
| Quote, © he truſted in God, &c. and here they might exclaim, © let him deſcend from 
croſs, and we will believe on him.” Math. xxvii. 41. Mark xv. 32. 
Calvary appears to have been a piece of waſte ground, juſt beyond the walls of the 
tr, and being an elevation, whatever was tranſacted upon it, was extremely conſpicuous: 
dus the evangelift Mathew notes, xxvii. 55. Many women of Galilee, beholding 
ar off,” poſſibly from ſome riſing ground on the other ſide of the road. Mark xv. 40. 
Luke xiii. 49. St. John obſerves, that the title put on the croſs . was read by many 
« the Jews, the place where Jeſus was crucified being nigh: to the city. 
| The two roads from Bethlehem and Joppa meeting, and both entering by this gate 
ao the city, would afford enough of © thoſe who paſſed by,” i. e. travellers, from the 
wuty, who might revile Jeſus.' Math. xxvii. 39. Mark xv. 29. 
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and deſirous of gaining time, among other reaſons, ſent Jeſus through Fort Antonia, 


through the whole extent of the city, to and from the houſe of Caiaphas, on Mount Sion, 
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Having attended our Lord thus far, to his execution, and death, * H 2 
for our offences,” we ſhall cloſe this Fragment; y ich in the next to 3 bn 
« who was raiſed again for our eur by whic as « the” offence” of the 


* * : 5 1 , 6 5 of 
is ceaſed. e 3 1 


N 


. Btu 2 ih 


11 e 0 
We have-ſeen'i in the foregoing Fragment the hift y of the ſeivurs; and execution; 
our Lord Jeſus; in this Fragment we ſhall “ ſee the place where the Lord 1 "dy 
ſhall remark, upon the nature and form of that honoured ſepulcht 
We have marked with a dotted line, in the Plan of the hurch'of: th! 19 
Sepulchre, on Plate II. the path of our Lord from Jeruſalem, A. to:Calvary, Ban 
At Calvary, we now ſuppoſe * crucifixion to be terminated, and the dead: body 
Jeſus to be taken by Hs pious, but r ith ice g friends, to D. the "ſtone of unEtion, 
where having been haſtily whelmed over with fpices, 8c. it was carried to R Fm 
was depoſited in a tomb, cut out of the 2 rock, but not finiſhed.” "The eran_ 
John tells us that in, i. e. cloſe to where Jeſus was crucified * was a' garden; and in that 
arden a new ſepulchre, wherein never man had yet been laid, and which we eim 
| win the other evangeliſts, was cut in a rock: ſo that no geo ET — 
againſt the tomb now venerated as having been our Lord's, it » one hüt 1 
and eight feet” ſays Sandys, diſtant from Calvary. ——— 
We ſhall not ſtay here to prove that it was cuſtomary ** great men, and ue 
eminent for wealth and ſtation, to form their ſepulchres in AC becauſe this will oo⸗ 
.cupy our attention hereaſter. We aſſume, for the preſent, that this was the e 
that 1 in this reſpe&t, our Lord made his grave like that of a man of eminence.” Hannrs 
Inſpecting now Plate I. as well as No. 1. 2. 3. Plate II. we obſerve that the u 
of our Lord conſiſted of two — (I.) an outer chamber, about tet 
teen feet wide, and as many deep; and (2.) an inner chamber, about 10 r d e 
6 or 7 broad. The firſt chamb r, I ſuppoſe, was left 2 at the door "_ oy | 
ſepulchre being unfiniſhed), the, inner one was cloſed rreat ſtones 
but not accurately, to the dimenſions of the door: for t is deing unkniſh 
not fit exactly to the jambs of the door, but required ae 1 2 
capable of any better faſtening for the moment. 1 
IN. B. This is in coincidence with the idea that fuck a door was preparing coi 
to cuſtom, for this ſepulchre but, if it be thought that this door Was not in 
but only a great ſtone was rolled [which word ſeems to confirm this latter conjefun 
cloſe up the entrance, it makes no variation in the principles on which: we are.reaſaiiſ | 
The inner chamber of the ſepulchre has, at one end, a kind of — in 
fix or ſeven feet by three feet wide, on which it is every: _ ae. ody of 
was laid, as denoted in the upper fi of Plate I. 1 
But the outer chamber is os le conſequence to our faith, hw the inner; when we] 
conſider, that a Roman guard was nay to watch this ſepulchre. Now: whey 
would this guard moſt —— 2 ? in the open garden, 
chamber, which afforded them ; £0" and — ey — n It 2 bs, 


1 


Mark xiv. 54.) was it ſtormy, here they might be protes 
being at full, it might be expected nc now to be ene 
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ched this ſepulchre; was ſubject to their notice; and, by their centinth, hay N 
| 110 & the whole of the adjacencies around their ſtatien. | 
"theſe hints, ey the ſtory of the diſciples ſtealing che body. (1.) The fepulehre being 
3 natural rock, it could not be dug through, either behind, or on the ſides: the diſ- 
— had neither tools, time, nor powers, for that purpoſe; to ſay nothing of the noiſo 
muſt have made in ſuch an undertaking. (2.) F the ſoldiers really did ſleep, they 
would certainly rather ſleep in this room, than in the open garden. (8.) If the ſoldiers 
were aſleep, the removal of the heavy ſtone door, and breaking the ſeal, amon — no 
doubt) a quantity of ſtones and rubbiſh; accompanying the-unfiniſhed work, would 
required too many perſons, and too much exertion od labour, and would have made oa 
much buſtle and noiſe, not to have awakened. thoſe who ſlept: much more foundly than 
4 guard of Roman foldiers could'do. (4) The perſons engaged in this removal of the 
| fione, muſt hay been paſſing over, or among, the ſoldiers themſelves, their extended 
&c. for in ſo ſmall a room, they muſt have been thus ſituated (lying, &c. ) on the floor 
» ug From theſe, and other hints, ariſing from the nature, form, and dimenſtons, of the 
| place, it appears; tat the. theft of the _ by the OY of Jeſus, N a, 
| miracle to render it poſſible 1 * _ 
| It being about the time of ful moon; the. night might. be moonlight; nev ortheleſa 
the ſoldiers might have lanthorns, &c. with them, for ſo had thoſe who ſeized. Jefus the) 
night ee Ebe- en. might alſo have a fire burning. Vide John xviii. A859 71:14 
ſo, whether ſome kind of lamp was not burning in the ſo e 
| mie ves wig Joſe | gegen is a very cuſtomary Eaſtern uſage, as a token of honour: 
F = greatly reſpected, to prophets, &c. and indeed is ſeldom or never omitted. 
Let the reader. imagine, what was the. effect, the terriſic effect, of the brilliant and 
teing- like countenance! of the angel, when he entered the firſt apartment, advanced 
do the 3 and in dignified; but obſ. equious ſplendour, rolled back the ſtone from the 
6 door of the! inner chamber, (no doubt re ar -Doiſe enough) and Fat: upon it, ſuch! 
ce of light concentered within this ſimall — muiſt have been . 
al terrific in the 8 r n Ne be en ——— and fainted, 
3 led in amazement. 55 * | 
4 It is likely, have; the kh did nal foe! * * come forth 5g his ſlee ping 
pace: but,; 2 they did, the terrors occaſioned by the angel muſt! have been : greatly 
Whos, the abo the —— . e in e CR anndſt this 
. ow ally, for! a moment, our as off | fath fratbes of Eno; | 
Sc: from his Perſon as had been wrap opal on — — h, Nc. deliberately folding 
em up, and placing them in order, (at his head, for — then taking ſome of the 
Neides, which - Joſeph; or his attendants deſigning! to return, or his gardener, might 
hee left behind tha and quitting his temporary lodging in the heart af the eartn. 
bat we muſt not omit to natice howr/accurately the: evangeliſts have deſcribed this 
umd and its connections: notwithſtanding any ſceming!contradiftion;-or incongruitics - 
der narrations apparent at firſt ſight,” when,compared. together. The reader will ob · 
exe for himſelf how neceſſary It ĩs to underftind their: accur ae Math. xxvii.“ The 
* of the Lord deſcending from heaven advanced 00 coming forward -(Tporcafur). 
ee. along the ſuſt chamber, rofed the ſtone from the doorꝰ of the inner chamber, and 
3 2 12 it“ —i. e. he not only removed it from cloſing the door, but pulled it fairly out of 
ber way of the perſon eipected to come out of the innern / chaniber and then he fat 
ai looking; no doubt, ſufficiently;feraly,- on tlie Roman ſoldiers. Now ſince he ſat 
E. ſtone, be fat: in the outer chamber, where the women afterwards might eaſily ſoe 
> While yet he was: concealedi: I. perſons without the ſepnlcbre: by the 
cox D HunpDRED. projections 
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where the Lord lay. e. advance towards the inner chamber. 


Mark xvi. The women ſaid, who ſhall roll away the ſtone? and looking, they for | 


the ſtone was rolled away; then entering into the ſepulchre,” i. e. the outer chamber, 


4 they ſaw a young man ſitting, &c.—who ſaid, behold the place where _ him? 


[ Jeſus ] l. e. in the inner chamber. Theſe evangeliſts, then, ſpeak 
chamber by tlie name af the ſepul crete „ 
Luke. The women entered in,” 1. e. to the inner chamber, and found not the 
body of the Lord Jeſus” which had been laid there. This evangeliſt ſpeaks of the inner 
chamber by the name of © the ſepulchre. Then aroſe Peter and ran to the ſepulchre, 
and $STOOPING DOWN), i. e. having paſſed into the outer chamber, and advanced to the 
door of the inner chamber, he /ooped down, to look into that inner chamber, and 
it being now day-light, he ſaw the clothes lying, &c. [or, was it by the light of a lamp 
as ſu 5 F 66 SUEDE EOS TING ET IND 
John. © Peter and John ran together, but John outran Peter, and came firſt to the 
ſepulchre, and he s Too IN Down,” (bending himſelf) at the door-way of the inner 
chamber, and looking into” that chamber, © ſaw the linen clothes lying, yet went he 
not in” to that inner chamber, * Simon Peter following him a moment after, went in” to 
that inner chamber, and took particular notice that the napkin, 8&c. was diſpoſed in the 
moſt orderly. manner. After which John alſo went in to the inner chamber, and 
he ſaw and believed“ the reſurrection, though neither himfelf. nor Peter, had at that 
time any conception that ſuch an event was foretold in the ſcriptures. © 
« But Mary ſtood without,” (9. in the outer chamber?) © weeping, and as ſhe wept, 
ſhe ſtooped down" into the inner ſepulchre, and ſeeth two angels. . whom having 
anſwered, ſhe turned herſelf backward, and ſaw Jeſus ſtanding,” 7. e, perhaps, in, or 
near the door- way of the outer chamber, and the light entering at the door-way, 
the whole face and perſon of Jeſus was in ſhadow, ſo that Mary could not at the fir 
glance aſcertain who it was, but gueſſed it might be the perſon who took care of this 
yes for Joop: but when * Jeſus ſaid to her, Mary! ſhe turned herſelf much 
further toward him, ſo as to procure a more diſtin& view of his perſon, and knew 
now that it was Jeſus, her beloved Lord. Is this an accurate view of chis incident? 
. * Obſerve, as the height of the door-way into the outer chamber was conſiderable, 
(as being deſigned to receive further ornaments, &c.). there could be no need for any 
poem to Hoop doron to look into that, but as the doorway to the inner chamber was 
t four feet high, by two feet four inches wide, ſays Lx Baurx, but Sauprs 
three feet high, by two feet wide - affordeth a way to creepe through,” &. when 
evangeliſts mention /fooping down: to look within it, they maintain an accuracy of re- 
lation which ſtrongly confirms their hiſtory. [N. B. At preſent this door-way is ſix feet 
high, and fulltwee feet while] at . 3:2! © 
Obſerve, that the being planted with trees, &c. though our Lord might be 
actually in ſome of the garden, whether behind the trees, or the rocks, in it, While 
his followers, (Peter and John, for inſtance), were examining his ſepulchre he might 
advance or retire, might ſhew himſelf to ſome of them, but not to * 


3 z. or he even might be converſing with ſome in one of the „ 
ee e ee ee unappriſed of his 
ee, eg 2 FE | F 

ther, but in 


projections of the rock — agreeabiy to this idea he ſays to them * Come in, ſee the phe | 


OD 


where he was: — but it is enough to have ſuggeſted this hint, which the intelligent reader 
may enlarge at his leiſure. Wa Fan | | | 

I beg leave to corrett Mr. MavxDRELL by a quer, whether the holy ſepulchre 
was in a rock under ground? at leaſt at any conſiderable depth. I rather think he has 
taken this idea, as many others have done, from the * looking down” of the apoſtles, 
&c. which, I humbly conceive, is better accounted for in the preſent article. The 
tomb of Lazarus, John xi. 38, was a cave, and a ſtone lay upon it; the command to 
remove this ſtone, ver. 39. is expreſſed; by a very different word (Apart) from that of 


2 4 


rolling away (awexvaion) uſed by all the evangeliſts, in reference to the tomb of our 
| EXPLANATION or THz PLATES or Tus SEPULCHRE or JESUS CHRIST. 
* rs PLATE Li. Ares.” | 


THE upper figures repreſent, firſt, a »L AN, with meaſures, of this ſepulchre; whereby 
it appears that the door-way into the ſecond chamber is but narrow, and the depth of 
the chamber not more than ſufficient for the reception of a body, &c. (about ſix feet) - 

The other figure gives an internal view of the ſepulchre, the wall of rock between 
the two chambers, being ſuppoſed to be taken away. The linen lying on the bench of 
rock, marks the © place where the Lord lay.” Ihe lower print is a conception of 
what this ſepulchre might have been W We do not meant to affirm that this is 
correct, but it may ſerve to impart. ſome idea of how the rock, the chambers, &c. 


or e © 0 ww O& 


might be diſpoſed. We are to conſider the outer chamber as extending to right and 
left, more than the projection of the rock permits to be viſible. [So that the angels 


ſuppoſed retiring to, or advancing from, either fide of the room, became ſeen, or un- 
ſcen, to perſons ſtanding without.] Theſe deſigns are from 'Lz Baurx. | 


; (ATION or PLATE II. 


A. The entrance of the church of the Holy D. The one of unction · 


Th * 989 be Virwin's woe 

B. e C pel th ; irein 0 . 
C. The chapel of the crucifixion. 77 K a 
| « Where it de d Chrjl appeared to Mary | 


Magdalen. 5 ts e 
e 
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b, Where Mag! 

c. The chapel N | . 

d. The altar of the 8 ee 

e. The altar of the holy croſs, | 

F. The chapel of ; . :........... 
4 The priſon of Chriſt. _ 5 
The chapel of the dividing his garments. 


A. The chapel of the crucifixion. _ | 
B. The chapel of the Virgin's ſwooning 
C. The rent in the'rock. | © 

D. The ſtone of unftion. __ nin} hy 
E. The ſtairs up to mount C vary. 
F. The entrance into the church. 
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| 1. Where the Virgin 


+. VIEW. OF CALVARY: 


I Theſe deſigns are from Sa xprs. 


E. The entrance to the ſepulchre. 
F. The place, or ſtone, where the angel ſat, 


8. The inner chamber of the holy ſepulchre. 


3 Where the croſs was found. | 

T. The chapel of the deriſion. | 

ih. Ih? ſtairs be to Mount Calvary. 
. No — 


e chapel of St. John. | 
ary and St, John ſtood 
at the crucifixion, | 


| . The ſepulchre of Joſeph of Arimathea, 


* 


ungqder ground. 


No. 1. Holy Sepulchre—the external chamber 


© feen in front. 


No. 8, Holy Sepulchre—ſeQional view of the 


two chambers, ſnewing the tomb. 


No. 3. Plan of the two chambers, their eu- 


trances, &c. ſeen in perſpective. 
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AS it may be agreeable to the reader, to be informed what is the preſent ſtate” of 
the venerated places, to which we have been particularly — in the fo going 
f Mr. 84 Mr 


Fragments, I ſhall infert the act grants accounts of Mr. d 
whether they are truly the plates they are faid" to 


MAvNDRELL. If it be enquired * 


NDYS and Mr. 


be, I refer to the articles Ax LA, Carvary, Gorcorra, &c. in the Dictionary. T ſhall 


alſo offer the reaſonings, and alledged authorities, of Dr. Snaw, and I the rather 


do this, becauſe it will be obſerved, that however I may eſteem ie (pringi 
and thoſe of moſt conſequence, to be 1 I do not adopt every die ner u 


on the ſpot, nor conſider any thing as certain, 


which may juſtify, at leaſt in ſome degree, the credence it folicits . 
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Alter a little refreſhment, che ſame day we 
came (which was vpon Maundie Thurſday) we 
went into the temple of the ſepulcher ; euery one 


carrying with him his pillow and carpet! 
way from the monaſtery continues in a % fr 
cent, (the eaſt fide of Gihen) and then a li 


.aſcendeth to mount Caluary. Mount Calvary 


rockie hill, neither high nor ample, was once a 
place of publicke execution: then without, but 
now wel-nigh within the heart of the citie: where» 
upon the rour Adrian erected a fane vnto 
enus, But the vertuous Helena (of whom our 
country may, iuſtly glorie) ouerthrew that recep» 
table of paganiſme, and built in the room thereof 
this magnificent temple z which not onely poſſeſ- 
ſeth the mount, but the . below, * * 
with a part of the valley of Carcaffes (fo called, in 
that they threw thereinto the bodies of the exe- 
cuted) which lay betweene mount Caluary and the 
all of the old citie. The frontiſpice oppoſing 
e ſouth, of an excellent ſtructure 3 having two 
joyning doores, the one now walled "Ps ſupported 
with columnes of marble z ouer which a tranſome 
engrauen with hiſtoricall figures; the walls and 
arches creſted, and garniſhed with floritry. On 
the left hand there ſtandeth a tower, now ſome- 
thing ruined (once as ſome ſay, a ſteeple, and de- 
rived by Saladine of bels, vuſufferable to the 
hometans e) on the right hand by certaine ſteps 
a little chappell is aſcended z coupled aboue, and 
ſuſtained at the corners with pillars of marble. 
Below through a wall which bounds the eaſt fide 
of the court, a paire of ſtaires do mount to the top 
of the rocke | 


' fit mounted 


yet. no rock euident), where is a have better ſatichied the 


little chappell built (as they (ay) in the place v 

| Abifent, 
red with plaiſter. Out of the 
he cot (coveringthe eat epdand les of tho can 


ded by ſtepo on the out-ſide: the 
other ouer the church E 
in the midd the 


Pre O who can without ſorrow, with- 
out indignation, behold the enemies of Chriſt to be 
the lords of bas ſanvlcher h who, at ſeſtivall times 
fach ug dy eater; F wile rot ban 
uch ag do enter: the ar | 
farmed at the. yearly rent of dakt thouſand ſulta- 
nies. . Each franke payes fourteen (noe be 
of ſome "religious order, Who then of what ſet 
ſoever is exempted from payments) wherein is in- 
cluded the impoſt due at the gate of the citie : but 
the Chriſtians that be fubje& to the Twrke, do pay 
but a trifle in reſpect thereof. At other times the 
doore is ſealed with the ſeale of the Sarzicch, and 
not opened without his direction t whereat there 
hangs ſeven cords, which by the bele that they 
ring, giue notice to the ſeven 'ſeuerall ſes of 
Chriſtians (who live within the temple continu- 
ally) of ſuch as would ſpeake with them z which 
they do through a little wicket, and thereat receive 
the proviſion that is brought them. Now to make 
the foundation even in a place ſo yneven, m 


of the rocke hath bin hewne away, and parts too 


low, ſupplied with mightie arches: ſo that thoſe 
natural formge are vtterly deformed, which would 
; and too moch 


ich has not in its nature, ſomething 


devotion, and 25 by the prieſt of the. 

The This ioytieth to t 

(if L forget not) floo 
temple there ariſe two-ample coupulo 


„ 
* 
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regard hath made them leſſe regardable, The 


rooſe of the temple is of a high pitch, curi- 


ouſly arched, and ſupported with great pillars of 
wer fp the out iles gallered aboue : the vniuer- 
{al fabricke ſtately and ſumptuous. But before I 
deſcend vnto a particular deſcription, I will pre- 
ſent you with the platforme ; that the intricacie 


| thereof may be the better apprehended. 


After we had diſpoſed of our luggage in a part 


of the north gallerie velonging to the Latins, the 
conſeſſor offered to ſhew vs the holy and obſeru- 


able places of the temple : which we gladly ac- 


cepted of; he demanding firſt if deuotion or curi- 
olity had poſſeſt vs with that defire. So that for 
omitting Pater noflers, and Ave Maries, we loſt 
many years indulgences, which every place doth 
plentifully afford to ſuch as affect them: and 
contented our ſelues with an hiftoricall relation. 
Which I will not declare in order as ſhewne; but 
take them as they lie from the firſt entrance of the 
temple. Right againſt the doore, in the midſt of 
the ſouth ile, and leuell with the pauement, there 
leth a white marble in forme of a graues-ſtone, en- 
uironed with a raile of braffe about a foote 2 
the place (as they ſay) where he of A ia, 
and Nicodemus, anointed the body of our Saviour 


with ſweete ointments. This they kiſſe, and Geo 


kneele to z rubbing n their crucifixes, 
deades, and hand- kerchers : yea whole webs of 
linnenz which they carrie into farre countries, 
and preſerue the ſame for their ſhrouding ſheets. 
Ouer this there hang (&ven lamps, which burne 
— Apainſt the eaſt end of the ſtone 
there is a little chappell, Neare the entrance on 
the right hand ſtands the ſepuleher of of 
Bullein with a Latine epitaph: on his left hand 
ſtands his brother Bali the firſt and ſecond 
kings of Jeruſalem, The farre end of this 
chappell, called the chappell of St. Ihn (and of 
the annointing, by reaſon of the ſtone which it 
neighboureth) is confined with the foote of 
Calvary, where on the left ſide of the altar there 
is a cleft in the rock: in which, they ſay, that 
the head of Adam was found; as they will haue 
it, there buried (others fay in Hebron) that his 
dones might be ſprinkled with the reall bloud of 
our Saviour : which he knew ſhould be ſhed in 
that place by a propheticall fore-knowledye. 
Ouer this are the chappels of mount Calzary, 
alcended on the north fide thereof by twent 

ſteps; the higheſt hewne out of the rocke, as 5 
bert of the paſſage 3 obſcure and extraordinary 
narrow. The floore of the firſt chappell, is 
checkered with diverſe coloured marbles; not to 


be trod upon by feet that are ſhod. At the eaſt 


end vnder a large arched concave of the wall, is 
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1 Sat neat 
the place whereon our Sauivur did ſuffer; which = 
may aſſuredly be thought the ſame; and if one 
place be more holy then he: reputed in the 
world the moſt venerable. He is void of ſenſe 
that ſees, beleeues, and is not then confounded 
with his * The rock there riſeth halfe a 
* higher than the pauement, leuel aboue in 
orme of an altar, ten foote long, and ſixe foote 
broad; flagged with white marble; as is the arch 
and wall that adioyneth. In the midft is the 
place where the croſſe did ſtand: lined: wi 
ſilver, gilt, and imbofſed. This they creepe to, 

roſtrate themſelves thereos, kiſſe, ſalute; and 
uch as vſe them, ſanRikie therein their beades 
ant crucifixes. . On either fide there ſtandeth a 
croſſe: that on the right fide in the place where 
the good theefe was crucified : and that on the 
left where the bad: deuided from Chriſt by the 
rent of the rock (a figure of his ſpirituall ſepa- 
ration) which cloue aſunder in the hour of his 
133 The inſides do teſtifie that art had no 
and therein: each ſide to other being anſwerably 
rugged, and there where vnacceſſable to the work - 
man. That before ſpoken of, in the chappell 
below is a part of this, which reacheth (as t 11 
ſay) to the center. This place belongeth to the 
ians : whoſe prieſts ate poore, and accept 
of alms. No other nation ſay maſſe on that 

altar: over which there hang fortie ſixe lamp 
which burne 8 n the ſelſe ſame 
floor, of the ſelfe ſame form is that other chap- 
pell belonging to the Latinet, devided only by a 
curtaine, and entred through the former. In the 
midſt of the pauement is a ſquare, inchaced with 
ſtones of different colours, where Chtiſt, as they 
ſay, was nailed vpon the croſſe. This place is too 
holy to be »pon. They. weate the hard 
ſtones with their foft knees, and heat them with 
their fervent kiſſes :. proſtrating themſelves, and 
tumbling vp and downe with an ouer-actiue zeal. 
Ouer the altar which is finely ſet forth, three 
and thirtie lamps are maintained. Theſe two 
— belonging to the temple, are all that 
poſſeſſe the ſummit of the rocke : excepting that 
of the immolation of Tack, without, and 11 
of before; and where they keepe the altar of 
Melchiſedech, Oppoſite to the doore of the tem · 
ple adioyning to the ſide of the chancell are 
certaine marble ſepulchers, without titles or 
epitaphs. Some twenty paces directly weſt from 
mount Caluary, aud on that fide that adioyneth to 
the tower, a round white marble, leuell with the 

pauement, retaineth the memorie (as they ſay 

of that place, where the bleſſed Virgin ſtood, an 
the diſciple whom Chriſt louedz when from the 
croffe he commended each to other: ouer _ 
ere 


78 
there burneth a lampe. A little on the right band 


of this, and towards the weſt, you paſſe 
certain pillars into that part of the church which 
is called the Temple of the Reſurrection, and of 
the holy Sepulcher, A ſtately round, cloiſtered 
below, and aboue;z ſupported with great ſquare 
illars, flagged heretofore with white marble; 
bu now in many aki depriued thereof by the 
acrilegious infidels, Much of the neather 
cloiſtet is devided into ſundry chappells belong- 
in ynto ſeucral nations and ſets, where they ex- 
ereiſe the rites of their ſeuerall religions. | 
This round is cougred with a cupolo ſuſtained 
with rafters of cedar each of one peece; being 
open in the midſt like the Pantheon at Nome 
whereat it receiueth the light that it hath, an 
that as much as ſufficeth, Iuſt in the midſt, and 
in view of heaven, ſtands the glorified ſepulcher, 
a hundred and eight feet diſtant from mount 
Caluary; the naturall rocke ſurmounting the ſole 
of the temple, abated by art, and hewn into the 
forme of a Mee more long then broad, and 
ending in a ſemicircle; all flagged ouer with 
white marble. The hinder part being ſomethin 
more eminent then the other, is enuironed wit 
ten ſmall pillars adioyning to the wall, and 
ſuſtaining the corniſh, On the top (which is flat) 
and in the midſt thereof, a little cupolo covered 
with lead is erected vpon fix double, but ſmall 
Corinthian columns of poliſhed porphyre. The 
other part being lower then this by the height of 
the corniſh z ſmooth aboue, and nor ſo garniſhed 
on the fides (ſeruing as a lobby or portico to the 
former)is entred at the Eaſt end; (hauing before 
the doore a long pauement, erected ſomething 
abone the floore of the church included between 
two white marble walls not paſt two foot high) 
and conſiſting of the ſelfe ſame rocke, doth con- 
tain therein a concaue about thrce yards ſquare, 
the roofe hewne compaſſe; all flagged throughout 
with white marble. In the mi ſt of the es 
there is a ſtone about a foote high, and a. foote 
and a half ſquare z whereon, they ſay, that the 
angell fate, who told the two Maries that our 
Sauiour was riſen. But Saint Matthero ſaith, he 
ſate vpon the great ſtone which he had rolled from 
the mouth of the ſepulcher; which, as it is ſaid, 
the empreſſe cauſed to be conveyed to the church 
of Saint Saviour, ſtanding where once ſtood the 
palace of Caiphas, Out of this a paſſage through 
the midſt of the rocke, exceeding not three feet 
in height, and two in breadth, Gn a doore 
of gray ſtone with hinges of the ſame, vndeuided 
from the naturall, affoordeth a way to creepe 
through into a ſecond concave, about eight foote 
ſquare, and as much in height, with a compaſt 


tween 
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roofe of the ſolid noche, by lined for the moſt 

with white marble. On the north fide there is a 
tombe of the ſame, which poſſeſſeth one half of 
the roomy a yard in height, and made in the 
ſorme of an altar: inſomuch as not aboue three 
can abide there at once j the place no larger then 
affoordeth a liberty for kneeling. It is ſaid, that 


long after the reſurreQion, the tombe remained 


in that forme wherein it was when our Sauiour 
lay there: when at * by reaſon of the 
deuouter pilgrims, who continually bore away 
little pieces thereof (relicks whereunto they at- 
tributed miraculous ).it was incloſed within 
a grate of iron. But a ſecond n 


which 282 from the tapers, haire, 
other offerings throwne in by vataries, which de- 
filed the monument, procured the pious Helens 
to incloſe the ſame within:this marble altar, which 
now belongeth to the Latins: whereupon they 
only ſay maſſe, yet free for other Chriſtians to 
exerciſe their 22 deuotions; being well ſet 
forth, and hauing on the far fide an antique and 
excellent picture demonſtrating the reſurrection. 
Ouer it perpetually burneth a number of ys 
which haue ſullied the roofe like the inſide of a 
chimney, and yeelds vnto the room an im- 
moderate feruour. Thouſands. of Chriſtians 
performe their vowes, and offer their tears here 

early, with all the expreſſions of ſorrow, 

umilitie, affection, penitence. | It is a 
frozen zeale that will not be warmed with the 
ſight thereof. And & that I could retaine the 
effects that it wrought, with an ynfainting pete 
ſeuerance | * 

Without, and to the weſt end of this chappel, 
another very ſmall one adioyneth, vſed in com- 
mon by the Egyptians and Athiopiane. Now 
on the left hand as you paſſe vnto the'chappell of 
the apparition, there are two round ſtones of 
white marble in the flobre: that next the ſe· 
pulcher couering the place where our Sauiour, 
and the other where Mary Magdalen flood (3 
they ſay) when he appeared vnto her. On the 
north ſide, and without the limits of the _ 
ſtands the chappell of the apparition: ſo calle 
(as they ſay) for that Chriſt in that place did 
ſhew himſelf to his ſorrowſull mother, and 
2 her, pierced wth. anguiſh for his 
death and ignominious ſufferings. | : 

Having Viſited theſe places (which beſtow their 
ſeueral indulgencies, and are honoured with / 
ticular oriſons) after euen-ſong, and procemon, 
the pater-guardian putting off his pontific: habit, 
and clothed in a long veſt. of linnen git 
vnto him, firſt waſhed the feete of his fellow 
fryars; and then of the pilgrims: which * 


he kiſſed, with all outward 'ſhew of hu- 
— The next day, being Good Friday, 
\mongſt other ſolemnities, they carried the image 
ok Chriſt on a ſheete 28 

ners, in proceſſion, with banners of the paſſion: 
rſt to the place where he was impriſoned, then 
in order to the other; 1 at each their 
appointed deuotions, ing it where they ſay 
he was fixed on the eroſſe, the frier preacher 
made ouer it a ſhort and paſſionate oration : who 
ited his part ſo well, that he begot tears in 
others with his ownez and taught them how to 
de forrowfull. At length they brought it to the 
place where they ſay, he was imbalmed: whe 
the pater-guardian annointed the _ wit 
ſweet oiles, and ſtrewed it with aromaticke po- 
ders, and from thence conueyed it to the ſe- 
prichre, At night the lights put out, and com- 
pany remoued, they whipped themſelves in«heir 
chappell of mount Caluary, On Saturday their 
other ſolemnities performed, they carried the 
croſſe in proceſſion, with the banners of the 


The next da 2 Friday in the Latin 
ſtyle, the conſul was obliged to go into the church 
« the ſepulcher, in order to keep his feaſt ; whi- 
ther we cometh him, although our own, 
Eaſter was not till a week after theirs. | We found 
the church doors guarded by ſeveral Fanizaries, 
and other Turkiſh officers z who are placed here 
to watch, that none enter in, but ſuch as have firſt 
paid their appointed caphar. This is more. or 
leſs according to the country, or the character of 
the perſons that enter. For franks it is ordinarily 
fourteen dollars per head, unleſs they are eccle- 
ſaſtics, for in that caſe it is but half ſo much. 
Having once paid this caphar you may go in and 
out gratis as often as you pleaſe during the whole 
feaſt: provided you take the ordinary opportunities, 
in which it is cuſtomary to open the doors; but 
if you would have them opened at any time out of 
the common courſe, purpoſely for your own pri- 
nte occaſion, then the firſt expence muſt be paid 
in, | 
The pilgrims being all admitted this day, the 
church doors were locked in the evening, and opened 
n0 more till Eaſter day ʒ by which we were Sore in 
acloſe, but very happy confinement for three days. 
e ſpent our time in viewing the ceremonies 
practiſed by the Latins at this feſtival, and in viſit- 
ing the ſeveral holy places ; all which we had op- 
portunity to ſurvey with as much freedom, and 


Eideration as we pleaſed. = 


by the foure cor- 
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ſins of the whole world, it 
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9 
burial},” to the aforeſaid chappel}: creepitiy to it, 
kiſſing) and lying grouelin m_ it, Su ir 
Day they ſaid ſolemne ſeruice before the door of 
the ſepulcher. The whole chappell coueted on 
the outſide with cloth of tiſſue: the gift (as ap» 
3 by the armes imbroydered thereon) of the 
tine. In this they hewed the varietie of 

their wardrobe z and concluded with a triumphant* 
roceſſion, bearing about the banners of the re- 

urrection. Thole ceremonies that are not local, 
I willingly omit. At noone we departed to the 
23 hauing laine on the hard ſtones ſor 
three nights together, and fared as hardy. 
All this while there were no leſſe then a thou - 


fand Chriſtians, men, women and children, Who 


fed and lodged vpon the pauement of the temple. 
On Eaſter Day about one of the clocke in the 
morning, the nations and ſects aboue mentioned, 
with joyful clamors, according to their ſeuerall 
cuſtomes, circled church, and vilited the 
holy places in a ſolemne proceſſion; and ſo for 
that time concluding their ceremonies, departed. 


* 
. 


And now being got under the ſacred roof, and 
having the advantage of ſo. much leiſure and 
freedom, I might expatiate in a large deſcription 
of the ſeveral holy places, which this church (as 
a cabinet) contains in it. But this would be a 
ſuperfluous prolixity, ſa many pilgrims, having 
diſcharged this office with ſo much exaQtneſs- 
already, and eſpecially our learned ſagacious 
countryman Mr, Sandys, whoſe deſcriptions and 


_ draughts, both of this church, and alſo of the 


other remarkable places in and about Feru/alem, 


muſt be acknowledged ſo faithful, and perfect, 
that they leave very little to be added 


by after 
comers, and nothing to be corrected. I. ſhall. 
content myſelf, therefore, to relate only what: 
paſfed in the church during this feſtival, ſaying no 
more of the church itſelf, than juſt what is ne- 
ceſſary to make my account intelligible. / - F 

The church of the Holy Sepulcher is founded 
upon Mount Calvary, which. is a ſmall eminency.. 


or hill upon the greater mount of Moriah.. It was 


anciently appropriated to the execution of male- 
factors, and therefore ſhut out of the walls of the 
city, as an execrable and polluted place. But 
ſince it was made the altar on which was offered 
up the precious, and all- ſuſſicient ſacrifige for the 
as recovered itſelf 
17 that infamy, and has been always reverenced 
and reſorted to with ſuch devotion by all 2 GY 
nds 
n 


that it has attracted the city round about * 


midſt of Jeruſalem, a 
Hu po: Sen being ſhut out o 


N 
2 5 ger 
5 oom for the admiſſion of De thay 
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＋ 
Th JE urch, the firſt founders 


ed to 1 it to a plain area, | 
E 1 1 5 a5 Coptuites 


cutting down ſeveral Jorg of the rock, 
ating PTE: | 
e Ro 

d to be pe muy 


ele 
okra 
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1 


and t 
cave hewn,. 


hus that very part of Calvary, 
y Fn wag, fa ened to, and lift 
A is left entire, being about ten or 
quare, an 


oo It eps or 


into the rock under ground, having 


had the rock cut away from it all round, is now. 


ag A a grotto above ground. 


long, b 201 not more than ſi⸗ ixty wide: and yet is 
contrived, that it is ſuppoſed to contain under its 


roof twelve or thirteen ſanctuaries, or Places, con- 


ſecrated to a more than ordinary veneration, by 
being reputed to have ſome particular actions 
done in them relating 


was ſhut up, whilſt they digg 
the foot of the croſs in, and made all ready for 


' his crucifixion: fourthly, where he was nailed to 
from the 


the croſs: fifthly, where the croſs was erected : 


ſixthly,' where the ſoldier ſtood that pierced his 


ſide: ſeventhly, * his body was anointed in 
order to his burial: eighthly, where his body was 


depoſited in the po cher: ninthly, het the 
angels appeared to the women after his 'reſur- 
the French 
to: Mary Magdalen, 8c. The places where theſe / 
and many other things relating to our Bleſſed 
Lord are ſaid to have been done, are all ſup appoſed | 

s of 


ion: tenthly, where Chriſt himſelf appeared 


to be contained within the narrow precin 
this church; and are all diſtinguiſhed. and adorned 
with ſo many ſeveral altars. 

In galleries round about the church; nd alſo 


in little buildings annett to it on the outſide, are 


certain apartments for the reception of friars and 
pilgrims, and in theſe places almoſt every 
tian nation antlentiy maintained a ſmalkfociety of 
motksz' 'eath- 
allighed-10" it, by the appointment of the Turks. 
Sbcheus the Latints Greeks, Spriacis) Armenians, * 


9 2 th py 8 Neft6ri bite,” Cophtites, 


Hy n 
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fitting of this hill for the foun - b 


1885 1 his work care was 
the hill, which 
ately concerned 
flere! 8 122 2b ſhould be Ea or 


ſtapding at this day ſo 
he common floor of the church, that 
ſtairs to go up to its top: 
e holy ſepulcher itſelf, which, was at firſt a 


hurch is leſs than one hundred paces. mand, and appropriation 


fury, and animoſity, 


to the death, and reſur- 
rection of Chriſt. As firſt, the place where he 
was derided by the ſoldiers: ſecondly, where the 
ſoldiers divided his garments: thirdly, where he 
ed the hole to ſet 


| ſtances made by the French king 2 


Chriſ- 


ſociety having its proper quarter 


= rw, 

rhe 3 Fg 4 f 

Fee a ſaoting Jug; 48 

theſe — the FRY ites h AY 1 
ir 


repreſentative. of 
mus 


menians are run 
poſed t 15 are ae es 


examples of | their, bieten, who 
before them. 


Beſides their, fever apar | 
nity. have the Feſt and, fan 


and aloe all ed to Kon qu ul 7p 
which places. they. b aue a peculiar right. to 
form their own divine. nen . 
other nations from tem. 
But that which bps always: heen tt 
contended for. by, th e ſever 15 


that 


A privilege conteſted with ſo RG 1 unchrilan 
eſpecially: between ” I 
Grecks and Lating, that in diſputing, which patty © 
ſhould go into Zh to celebrate their maß 
have ſometimes — to 2 and woul 
even at the very door of the ſepulcher ber; "Hh gling 
their own blood with their 1 An 
dence of which fury the father gu wed' 3 
us in a great ſcar upon his arm, Nie * = | 
was the mark of a Sond? wen 
Greek prieſt in one of theſe Fol wat. g 
can expect ever to ſee theſe ho rfcuee” 
hands of infidels f or if r 1 
erent what deptorable conteſts cmagh be ex»! 3 
pected to follow about them? ſeeing even nanny 
preſent ſtate of an they are made 
caſton of ſuch unc rage, and 9 5 
For PR end to theſe infamous quan 

ng interpoſed, by 'a letter the 

rand vifier about twelve years ſince} bn ry 
im to order the holy ſepulcher to be put 

hands of the Latins, according to the teten 
the capitulation, made in the year” % bo ; 
conſequence of which letter and of ot 


holy ſepulcher was n the e to the 14 
this was not accom plithed tilt beet 17 
alone having the — 5 e to ma in r. 
though it be 12 Challenge all nate 
to go 1 it for their private. dens yets vl 
may ſolemnize any public office religion: 7 | 
but the Latins. 5 „ — | 
- The dayly employment of the * 
trim the lamps, — nar "a 
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proceſſions to the ſeveral ſanctuaries in the 

ch. Thus they ſpend their time, many of 
them for four or ſix years together; nay ſo far are 
fome tranſported with. the pleaſing contempla- 
| Lions in which they here entertain themſelves, 


urying themſelves (as it were) alive in our 
rd's ve. 5 * 
The Latins, of whom ö 
ten or twelve reſiding at the church, wi 
dent over them, make ovary day a ſolemn pro- 
cefion, with tapers, and crucifixes, and other pro- 
cefonary ſolemnities, to the ſeveral ſanQuaries z 
hnging at every one of them a Latin hymn 
relating to the ſubject of each place. Theſe 
tins being more polite and exact in their 
functions than the other. monks here reſiding, and 
alſo our converſation being chiefly with them, I 
Wl only deſcribe their -ceremonies, - without 
taking notice of what was done by others, who 
did not ſo much come under our obſervation. 
Their ceremony begins on Good Friday night, 
which is called by them the nox tenebroſa, and is 
obſerved with ſuch an extraordinary ſolemnity, 


4 * 


there are always about 
a pre- 


int cannot omit to give a particular deſcription 


Az ſoon as it grew duſk, all the fryars, and 
ims were convened in the chappel of the 


/wpparition (which is a ſmall oratory on the north 


* 
* 

7 
7 

2 


ments of the Latins) in order to go in à pro- 
ceſion round the church. But, before they ſet 
out, one of the friars 
Ialjan in that chappel. 
thus; In gugſta notte tenabreſa, & c. at which words 


Ache candles were inſtantly put out, to yield a 


Maler image of the occaſion, And ſo we were 
Ma by che preacher for near half an hour very 
wuch in the dark. Sermon being ended, every 
ron preſent had a large lighted taper put into 


| Kiter. darkneſs, and the crucifixes and other 

wenſils were diſpoſed in order for beginning the 
* Proceſſion. Amongſt the other crucifixes there 
was one of a very large ſize, which bore upon it 


the image of our Lord as big as; the life. Tlle 


age was faſtened to it with great nails, crowned 
vith thorns, beſmeared with blood, and. ſo» ex- 
＋ was it formed, that it repreſented in a 
vir Lord's body, as it hung upon the 'erbſs; This 
was carried all along in the head of the 
| Proceſſion; after which the company followed to 
the ſanctuaries in the church, finging their 
Nnted hymn at every one. | 
The firſt place they viſited was that of the pil- 
SECOND HUNDRED.- | 


that they will never come out to their dying day, 


upon the crucifixion. 
fide of the holy grave, adjoining to the apart- 


At this altar is a hole in 
be the very ſame individual one, in which the 


reached a ſermon in 
e began his-difcourſe_ 


band, as if it were to make amends for the 


91 
lar of flagellation, a large piece of which is kept 
in a little cell juſt at the door of the chappel of 
the apparition. There they ſung their proper 
hymn, and another fryar entertain'd the company 
with a ſermon in Spaniſh, touching the ſcourging 
of our Lord. | | 
From hence they proceeded in ſolemn order to 


. the priſon of Chriſt, where they pretend he was 


ſecur'd whilſt the ſouldiers made things ready for 
his crucifixion; here likewiſe they ſung their 
hymn, and a third fryar preach'd in French. 
From the priſon they went to the altar of the 
diviſion of Chriſt's garments : where they only 
ſung their hymn, wither adding any ſermon. 
| Having done here, they advanc'd to the chap- 
pel of the deriſion, at which, after their hymn, 
they had a fourth ſermon (as 1 remember) in 
French. | | 

From this place they went up to Calvary 
leaving their ſhoes at the bottom of the ſtairs. 
Here are two altars to be viſited; one where our 
Lord is ſuppoſed: to have been nailed to his croſs. 
Another where his croſs was erected. At the 
former of theſe they laid down the great crucifix, ' 
(which I but now, deſcribed) n'the floor, and 
acted a kind of reſemblance of Chriſt's bein 
nail'd to the croſs; and after the hymn, one of 
the fryars preached; another ſermon in Spaniſh, 


From hence they removed to the adjoining 
altar where the croſs is ſuppoſed to have been 
erected, bearing the image of our Lord's body. 
e natural rock, ſaid to 


foot of our Lord's croſs ſtood. Here they ſet 
up their croſs, with the bloody crucified image 
upon it, and leaving it in that poſture, they firſt 
ſung their hymn, and then the father guardian, 
ſitting in a chair before it, preached a paſlion ſer- 
mon in Italia. Fo ta 

At about one yard and a half diſtance ſrom the 
hole in which the foot of the croſs was fix'd, 
is ſeen that memorable cleft in the rock, ſaid to 


have been made by the earthquake which hap- 
pened at the ſuffering of the God of Nature: 


When (as St. Matthew, ,. chap." 27. v. 51. wits 
neſſeth) the rocks rent and the very \graves ene 


.opened; This cleſt, as to hat pow: appears of it 
is about a ſpan 


lively manner the ey ry ſpectacle ww 


ide at it's upper part, and two 
de pi after whith Abies: bur 11 opens 4 41d 
beide „Aas you may ſbe in anbther chappel con- 
tiguous to the fide: bf C i and runs down 
to an unknown depth in the earth. That this 
rent was made by the earthquake, that happen'd 
at our Lord's paſſion, there is only tradition to 
prove : but that it is a natural and genuine breach, 

| and 
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arriv'd at by any inſtruments. 7 
The ceremony of the paſſion being over and 
the guardian's ſermon ended, two fryars, per- 
ſonating the one Fo/eph of Arimathea, and the 
other Nirademus, approached the croſs, and with 
a moſt ſolerun concerned air, both of aſpect and 
behaviour, drew out the great nails, and tpok 
down the feigned body from the croſs. It was an 
effigie ſo contrived, that its limbs were ſoſt and 
flexible, as if they had been real fleſh; and 
nothing could be more ſurpriſing than to ſee the 
two 
which wer ore extended, arid diſpoſe them 
GR trunk, in ſuch a. manner as is uſual in 
he body being taken down from the. croſs, 
was received in a very fair large winding ſheet, 
and carried down from Calvary; the whole com- 


1 mourners, bend down the arms, 


'FRAGMEN T8. | F 
and not counterfeited by any art, the ſenſe and 
reaſon of every one that ſees it may convince him; 
for the ſides of it fit like two tallys to each other, 
and- yet - it runs in ſych intricate windings as 
could not well be counterfeited by art, nor 


pany — as before, to the ſtone of unction 
is is taken for the very place where the pretious 
body of our Lord was anointed, and prepared 
for the burial, ohn 19. 39. | Here der laid 
down their imaginary corps, and caſting: over it 


| /ſeveral ſweet powders, and ſpices, wrapt it up 


in the winding ſheet; whilſt this was doing ther 
ſung their proper hymn, and afterwards one 
the fryars-preached in Arabick a funeral. ſermon. 
Theſe obſequies being finiſhed, they carried 
off their fancied corps, and laid it in the ſe. 
pulcher: ſhutting up the door till Eaſter. morn- 
ing. And now after. fo many ſermons, and fo 
long, not to ſay: tedious, a ceremony, it may 
well be imagined that the wearineſs of the con- 
gregation, as well as the hour of the night, 
made it needful to go to reſt, ” | 
On Eaſter morning the ſepulcher was again ſet 
open 2 The clouds of the former morn- 
ing were clear d up, and the fryars put on a face 
of joy and ſerenity, as if it the real 
juncture of our Lord's reſurrectionn 


* 


-«, Notwitlhftandinig the changes and revolutions of Jeruſalem] it is' hifhly probable 


that à faithful tradition hath always been preſerved of the ſeveral places that were con- 
ſecrated, as it were, by ſome remarkable tranſaftion_ relating to our Saviour and hi 
apoſtles. For it cannot be doubted, that among others, Mount Calvary and the cave 
where our Saviour was buried, were well known to his diſciples and followers: and not 
only fo,” but that ſome marks likewiſe of reverence and devotion were paid to them. 
'Fhefe, no lefs than the grotto at Bei lem, where our Saviour is hppa to have been 


born, were ſo well known in the time of Adrian, that out of hatred and contempt to 
the Chriſtian name, there was a ſtatue. erected to Jupiter, over the place of the Re- 
All theſe continued till Confantine the Great, and his mother Helena, out of their 
efteem and veneration for fo ureligiouſly: prophaned, erected over them t 
magnificent — which ſubſiſt to this day, An uninterrupted ſucceſſion, it 
may be preſumed, of Chriſtians, who refided at Jeruſalem, or who were conftantly re- 
| forting thither out of devotion, would preſerve the names, not only of the particular 
places I have mentioned, but of others likewiſe that are taken * of in 1 5 hiſtory 
— of Betheſda, and Siloam; the garden of Geth/e 
mane;: the Field of Blood; the brook of Cedron, &c. which have all been well de- 
ſcribed by our countrymen SaxpYs and MaunpraLL,” Dr. Snaw's TRAVELS, 
The Doctor appeals as authorities for this profanation'to' Jerom. 
Euyfed. de Vita Conant lib, iii. cap. a6. to Jerom Epift. 17. ad Marcel. 
which are quoted at length by the Door, who has tranſlated the eſſence of their in- 
and given it above. 0 eee ee e 


* 
1 : 


ſurrection, another to Venus on Mount Catvary, and a third to Adonis at em. 

of our Saviour. Such as are the pe 

p. 935, folts eattion, ere 1 
Epi. xili, ad Pauli. 

formation, n 
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No. CXL. PLACES IN AND NEAR JERUSALEM. 


1 PROCEED to notice ſome other places, mentioned in the Goſpels, principally 
This map might indeed be made the foundation of a hiſtory of Jeruſalem, but that is 
not our deſign. I ſhall. only ſuggeſt, that ſuch a hiſtory might indicate the ſituation of 
this town, when it was but ſmall, as before David took it when it was enlarged by 
David, who built on mount Sion—when Solomon built the temple—the limits of it, 
when deſtroyed by Nebuchadnezzar—the various additions made to it in after ages, 
and at laſt, its extent, when ruined by Titus. It is. evident that this hiſtory could not 
eafily be conciſe; yet it ſeems requiſite, to complete information reſpecting this favoured 
city, We proceed in our immediate ſubject, by offering a few detached hints on ſe- 
reral diſtin& articles, as ſpecimens of what may be illuſtrated by means of our Map. 

Reland ſays, Antig. Heb. Part IV. cap. 6. that there was a cuſtom of drawing water 
out of the "IE ef Siloam, and pouring it out before the Lord, in the temple, at 
the time of evening ſacrifice; to which there ſeems to be ſome alluſion, John vii. 37. 
That Siloam was the neareſt fountain, and not far from the temple, by our . 
Our plan alſo contributes to the better underſtanding of the ſtory of the man blind from 
his birth, who was directed by our Lord, to waſh in the pool of Siloam.” It is 
well known, that Mr. Wz1sToy connected the laſt verſe of John viii. with the firſt of 
chap. ix. We ſhould remark, that the concluding words of chap. viii. are not in afl 
MSS. taking them, however, for genuine, the connection might thug—< Jeſus con- 
cealed himſelf, and withdrew from the Jews who would have ſtoned him, and went out 
of the temple, paſſing through the midſt of them; xa rapnyw wrws, aud paſed on in 
that manner—and as he paſſed on, he ſaw a man blind from his birth ... . to whom he 
ſad, go waſh in the pool of Siloam.” —Now if our Lord went out of the temple by one 
of the weſt gates, into the city, then he might meet with this blind man not far from 
the temple : and I infer, that he ſent him to Siloam, as the neareſt fountain wherein he 
might waſh. I mean, that there was no affeQation in our Lord's conduct (as directing 
him through the moſt public ſtreets, 8c. of the city, in order to give this cure the greater 
publicity, &c.) but a ſimplicity, readineſs, and neatne/5, very agreeable. to his general 
character; while at the ſame time, it continued the alluſion to the benefits to be received 
_ the pool of Siloam (which is by interpretation ent which our Lord had mada, 
chap. vii. 37. : | 

Nas far did our Lord's triumphant proceſſion extend, Matthew xxi. 12 ?—from 
Bethphage at the Mount of Olives “ Go into the village . . . . when he was come into 
Jeruſalem, all the city was moved:—he went into the temple :”—probably to the 
weſtern gate, called the xis ATR: which might be providentzally alluded to in the 
hoſannas, and other acclamations. N. B. Eſpecially the reference of *Behold thy x 1x6 
cometh fitting on an aſſes colt, 8&c,— which his diſciples recollected qfter all was over. 

The brook Kedron has water in it only after great rains, at all other times it is a mere 
rock channel. N. B. Such are pro 5 called torrents. | 
The Potters Field is well deſcribed by Mr. Maundrell. 3 
lhe valley of Tophet, from its diſtance, could not be, properly a drain to Jeruſalem, 
as I thought; nevertheleſs, it might be a receptacle for filth, &c. which. was 
carried to it, | 
On the Mount of Olives, at T. is 71 church of the Aſcenſion, from wings our 
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the temple, &c. and how eaſily a perſon might be ſaid to weep over it. Luke ix. 41. 
At the ridge of the hill, below the golden gate of the temple, A. where we have re. 
reſented a parcel of ſtones, is where the 5 Stephen is ſaid to have been 
de and this is credible, becauſe it ſeems to be the neareſt convenient ſpot, out of 
the limits' of the ſacred precincts, to where the ſanhedrim ſat in the temple, v 
It ſhould: ſeem that Peter and John lodged together in Jeruſalem,” John xx. 2. 
Tf it were of conſequence” to the right determination of their readineſs in the ſtory of 
the reſurrection, to fix whereabouts they lodged, I ſhould ſay, probably, between 
Calvaty and the temple; and this becomes plauſible, when we et to peter and 
John's going together to the temple worſhip, through the beautiful gate; which was in 
the center of the weſtern wall of the temple court. There were many gates in this wall; 
but providence on this day directed them through this particular entrance. Accs ili. 2. 
Whether what is now ſhewn for the 4 nx of St. Peter, Acts xii. be the true place, 
which certainly I ſhall not affirm] (vide Mr. Maundrell's account, page 63) is the follow- 
Ing. the import of the expreſſions uſed in the ' hiſtory ?' « Paſſing the firſt watch, and 
the ſecond, 51 7 guard of ſoldiers, corps de garde they came to the Ikon 


of 


GATE, Which leads into the city—which opened of its own accord:” -Was St. Peter's 
priſon out of the city (Jeruſalem), and were theſe two corps de garde outſide of the city 
gate? I ſhould rather think not: but would guery, whether this iron gate did not lead 
nto the city of David? much as perſons reſident at Weſtminſter, ſpeak of going © into 
the city,” meaning the city of London, By oe” ame: cn, at Jeruſalem, the-city of 
David (on Mount Sion) might be called © the city.“ is I ſubmit as à query; but 
where could theſe two A vat wie by the order of the words they might be 
diſtant from one another. Were they both at his priſon? or was one at his priſon, and 
the other at the walls of the town? or were both at the walls of the town? Is it 
credible, that Peter was imprifoned in ſome part of Herod's palace: and that the fir 
Dhylake—oatch, was at the city gate, where the wall croſſes the via DorOROSA; and 
he ſecond at the Wall rein was the iron gate? fo that the angel accompanied Peter 
almoſt the whole length of Old Jerufalem, and did not leave him, till he had got 
| pets e iron gate to about I. or K. A conſiderable diſtance, this: if the idea be juſt. 
But this depends on cireumſtances not particularized, though well known at the time. 
he ſttuation of fort Antonia, at the N. W. corner of the temple court, illuſtrates the 
diſtory of the ſeizure of Paul, Acts xxi. 28, &c. and ſhews how the ſoldiers, &c. were 
ready to reprefs tumults, and violences, in the facred precindts. Much light is thrown 
on this ſtory by Joſephus's account of the temple, ge. 
As this article is meant merely as a ſpecimen of what advantages may be drawn from 
the inſpection and conſideration of the Map, and as ſeveral references are made to the 
Map in the courſe: of the Dictionary, I ſhall cloſe theſe obſervations by a ſubject 
from the Old Teſtament, that E may not ſeem to forget the ancient circumſtances of 
Jerufalem, the e, „ e 
In I Kings i. we have am account of Adonijah Ben Haggith's making a kind of co 
ronation feaſt at En-Rogel; (which Sax Ds places at the ſpot marked by a tree in the 
Valley of Jehoſhaphat), and of Solomon's being crowned by order of David, at the 
fountain Gihon, which. is ſomewhat above X. in the Map. Conſidering both theſe 
places, as near to mount Sion, Gihon to the weſt, and En-Rogel to the eaft, we may 
aſcertain the true geography of. this hiſtory; . ö 
David ſaid, make to ride Solomon my ſon, upon my own mule, and make him 80 
dawn to Gihon —anoint him — and blow the trumpet: verſe 40. re 


Lord took his leave of earth. Our plan ſhews how fit a ſtation this was for a view of 
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after him, and piped with pipes, and rejoiced with a great joy, And Adonijah and 
* his gueſts — (this joy) Juſt after they had dined, and Joab heard the fund of the 
trumpet,” Cc. So that while Adonijah was propoſing himſelf at one part; as king, 
Solomon was actually crowned king, at another part, —by order of David; by whic 
inſtant proceedure, Adonyah not only was prevented in his deſign, but his deſign was 
hindered juſt in time to. forbid his commiſſion of any overt act, which would have im- 
plicated | * 


in treaſon. | | 2 | 
Conſider alſo, David's going over the brook Kedron weeping ; Nehemiah's hiſtory of 
rebuilding the city wall, | wy ep | | 950 | | 


No. CXLI: EXTERMINATION or rx JEWS ar AHASUERUS; 


THERE is ſomething ſo entirely different from the cuſtoms of European. civiliza-- 
tion, in the con d act of Haman and Ahaſuerus,. in reſpe& to their propoſed. deſtruction 
of the Jewiſh: people, Eſther chap. iii. that the mind of the reader, when peruſing it, is 
aarmed into heſitation, if not into incredulity. And, indeed, it ſeems to be barely 
credible, that a king ſhould admit of ſuch a maſſacre of his ſubje&ts—a whole nation cut 
off at a ſtroke | owever, that ſuch a propoſal might be made antiently, is atteſted by 
a ſimilar young made in later times, which narrowly eſcaped from witneſſing a catal. 
trophe of the ſame. nature. M. Dx PzyYsoxNEL, in delineating the character of the 
celebrated Haſſan Pacha (who in the war of 1770, between Kuſſis and Turkey, be- 
came eminent as a ſeaman) ſays of him, He preſerved: the Greeks, when it was de- 
liberated in the council [of the Grand See TO EXTERMINATE THEM INTIRELY, 
2 à puniſhment. for | their-defeCtion, [i. e. of ſome of them] and to prevent their future 
rebellion : he obtained for them à general amneſy, which he took care ſhould. he 
faithfully obſerved, and this.. . . brought back a great number of emigrants, 
and prevented the total deſertion of that numerous claſs of ſubjects, which an unſea- 
ſonable rigour would have occaſioned ;- and which muſt have depopulated the provinces, 
rendered a great part of the country uncultivated, and deprived the fleet of a nurſery 
of ſailors.” RENMARKS OR BARON Du. Torr, page 90. _ | IP; 
Political evils theſe, which nevertheleſs, would not 9 preſerved: the Greeks, with- 
out the perſonal influence of the admiral—as the conſideration of ſimilar evils could 
not reſtrain the anger of Haman, and the miſ-led confidential caprice of Ahaſuerus. 


N. B. This account has lately been. confirmed by Mr. EL rox, of Smyrna. 


No. CXLII. SPECIMENS' OF ORIENTAL NAMES. 


I FIND in Father. Simon's Letters, ſome remarks on the liſt of Hebrew names, and: 
their interpretations, uſually attributed to St. Jerom, which as theſe names are moſtly 
adopted by CALMET, in. the Dictionary, I ſhall lay before the reader:;—* As this 
karned father has not made diſtin& obſervations upon an infinity of words, which 
he places among the Hebrew and Greek names, which: nevertheleſs are Greek, or 
Latin words, we muſt not accuſe St. Jerom of ignorance, for he was toe well in- 
formed, not to perceive the falſity of an infinity of etymologies, whoſe ridiculouſneſs 
ſtares 'in the face of whoever has the ſmalleſt knowledge of the Greek or Hebrew 
languages. But the general method of that learned doctor was, rather to compile the 
opmons of others, than to give his-own. It would have been better, no doubt, to have 
given a nero book of Hebrew names, of his own. compoſition; rather than to = 
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tranſlated the farrago of Philo and Origen ; but he knew that this . farrag wal | 
taſte of the people of his day, nonorigh vat ar gag nears av. 

2 —— — ure of St. Jerom is certainly well founded, ſo far at relates Lune 

have dene, had he given us a new and accurate I of Hebrew names, 
even from their roots; but that this was not quite ſo eaſy a matter, ag — 
ſeems to have thought, will perhaps be admitted by the reader, after peruling: whe fol 
ns 7 go we originally conferred for — of din chien, 
names were 

were = taken from occurences which happened about the time of the w/o birth 
they were varied according to events in the courſe of the perſon's life—by additional 
names—by names of honour—names expreſſing what offices, or dignities, the — 
might bear by nick-names - names derived from nal excellencies, or 

what defies etymological acuteneſs, — names expreſſive of contradictory Y 

In order to render this more ſenſible to the reader, we _ _ a flight arrangermen 
of inſtances in ſupport of our remarks. .- 

H..) Names of Ax ELS, are uſually compoſed of isi a e God, of 
—_— they are the geen, as Gabriel God is my eg. ichael ole * like 
| od ? &c. 

II.) Names of x1wcs, or PRINCES, beſides being epithets expeeſive of eu; are 
blen 3 of titles of the divinity to whom theſe princes were nen, or 
whom they worſhipped ; as Nerigl;ſfar—Obed-nego— Baaltefhanzar, C . 

(II.) PUBLIC OFFICERS, are uſually drawn from the nature of their aber; 
but when this ace is continued to the perſon, after his h —— quitted that office, m 
is incorporated with his proper name, or with any occ it | bechmes ex- 
tremely embarraſſfing to thoſe who are unacquainted with the incidents of that Peron: 
life, and therefore cannot determine to what occurrence it relates; 

Evidently the fame perſons, are 2 called. in ſcripture by fuch rent cane; 
as occaſions no little embaraſſment. Perhaps we might — moſt of their pecu- 
| liarities, if we had ſomething like principles to guide our enquiries into the variations of 

eaſtern appellations: for wank of fuch — we mult at preſent be content with a 
few inſtances of names beſtowed on various occaſions; which, if they rather whet our 
curioſity, than gratify our wiſhes, they may at leaſt demonſtrate the Ka mam a ful- 
pending our judgment, on m N a ns. 


(IV.) NAMES Or ORDIX ART con. 


1 An Arab named Ali, if his father's name was Makammed, takes the name of 
Ali Ibn Mahammed; if from Baſra, he adds the name of his country el Bajr: ; and if 
a man of letters, the name of his ſect, as Schafei, and his name at length will be Ai Ibn 
 Mahammed el Schafei: ſo that he cannot be confounded with any. r of his countr)- 
men.” NI EBZUnR, vol. ii. page 211. Eng. Edit. 
Some men, whoſe fathers have not been much known, * to their own names that 

of their eldeſt ſon. A Turk of the name of Salech, who furniſhed me for hire with 
mules to perform the journey from Aleppo to Konie, called himſelf Fatimé Ugli 1 
ſon of Fatime. I aſked ſeveral Turks © if it were common them to take the 
name of the mother?“ they replied, © there were ſome inſtances of it, but that 10 man 
in his ſenſes would name himſelf after a woman. in vol. ii. 8 
Achmet Calaicos.] © Calaicos Tack a tinman, the profeſſion baſhav's 
fath on Circaſtan by birth The . who hare no Fan ger net Ln 
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1% auen ul that of their father's profeſſion, and more. common that of 
brahim Oglou, the ſon of Ibrahim, as in England, Jehnſon, Jackſon, &c.” 
OW: Je Dr 1a Moraarz“ TRAVELS, vol. i. Page 22. 


14% 


_ 
12955 


. NAMES: PROM. PECULIAR CIRCUMSTANCES, | 


« Although the multiplici of names aſſumed by the kings of Abyſſinia, and the con- 
fuſon occaſioned Fwy cen has more than once been complained of in the fore- 
ing ſheets, we have here an exception to this practice, otherwiſe almoſt general. 
ay Almai is the only name by which we know this firſt prince of the race of 8 
reſtored now fully to, his dominions, after a long exile his family had ſuffered by the 
treaſon of Judith, The ſignification of his Re, is, let him be made our ſovereign,” 
and is apparentl 1 ly that which he took upon his inauguration, or acceſſion to the throne; 
and his name of baptiſm, and bye- name, WF popular name given him, are * therefore 
lf.” Bruce's TRAVELS, vol. ii. page 1 
« David, at his inauguration, took the name of Lebna Denghel, or © the virgin's 
fankincenſe;” then that of Elena Denghel, or © the myrrh of the virgin; and after, that 
of Wanag Segued, whicl ſignifies. © reverenced, or feared, among the lions,” with 
whom, towards the laſt of his reign, he reſided in wilds and mountains, more than with 
men.“ Bzucz's TRAveLs, vol. ii. p. age 66. 
« Hadug Ras, the head, or chief, of the aſſes: he is a great officer ; and. chief. 
commander: he has the care of, or charge of the aſſes.” Ibid. 
As inſtances of the flattery attached to names, the reader may be amuſed by 
the following, which have been aſſumed by different perſons. They are from FrRazzr's. 
„Hisrokx or NADir SHAH.” . 
Jemur is known. in aq! by the name of Tamerlane,. a corruption of Temur- 
Lang, lame Temur; an appellative ſeldem, or never, Siren him by the eaſtern 
hitorians, His name and titles at length are thus tranſſated—* The axis of the world, 
ad religion; prince. Temur of Gou Pn lord of the conjunction —of fortunate ſtars. 
Hafab Odin, the bright ſtar of religion, and Shak Jehan, the king of the world, 
were the titles Sultan Hourin aſſumed on his acceſſion to the throne.“ | 
* When Auring Zebe, © the ornament of the throne,” became emperor, he aſſumed 
the titles of Mohy O'din, reviver of religion—and Allum Guir, conqueror of the world. 
* Akbar took to himſelf the title of Jalal Odin, the aggrandiſer of religion. 
Sultan Mahommed Mauga, on his acceſſion, aſſumed the titles of 'Koteb Al Din, the 
ais of religion; Bakad Skeh, the valiant king; and Shall Allum, king of the world. 
* The viſirs name was Abut 'Fazt—the father; of excehence. 
Among other names we find Khojifa AHHjẽV Of happy ftars.. Bedar Bukht=Whole 
fortune i is awake. Ne CY God.. Sher Aſtan— The lion over-throwey. 
um al Muluck—He who arrang 220 9 _ order the empire; his firſt name 
ms Chin, Kuleuſh Khan—The foror '''Abul Me father. of 
—_ Emir al Omru. The prince . 1 * title uſually giyen to tho Fac 
neraFand:treafurer,. 
titles of a vir, as fubjoined to his ſeal on the atk of a firmen.. 
he ſecurity of. fortune, and; truſi- worth of the — of the on 
exalted rank—chaſen among the khans of the high cu of the empire 
ad its riches— director of its. rtune and grandeur—maſter of the ſword and pen 
walter of the ſtandant and 
agenuous an Se ERP. en A ieee e of *. affair the 
TrOwT 201} o i * 


„ ˙²˙ ͥrw!.— ..] 


ut 


= vifir- 2 a trus juagment of one colour, i. e. Eo 


becauſe. the town S F was the * of his birth. 


| Torr, page 104 


2 


called foes his * iar fat.” . Jbidop. 190. „ e 


\viQdkais general—the LRN friend, and—the pattern for! all: i au ts 


* Hiſtory of . Nadir Shah.” page 535. ee "WY 


The court gave the place of Janiſſary A be. to Abdi Packa, Wee ommie i 
juriſdiction of the army to one whoſe character was that of an executione, 


the ſoldiers he had ordered to be 8 on the ſlighteſt pretences, and wi 
examination:—he put to death more than thirty thouſand men. The means the Tull 
em loyed to ſurpriſe their enemies were not leſs ſtrange: the eee commanding 
e in the night, was lighted by the flame of reſinous wood bin 
10 chafing diſhes fixed to long poles. Abdi Pacha, therefore, ot the e name! of 1 
pit. digger, Th the high treaſurer that of the blazer.” BARON du To TI, 10. UP „ 
Ihis ſame Caima an, who is here ſpoken of by the name of Haſſan Pacha — 
ſurname Kooyoodgi, is, as often as he 1s men ene afterwards, 01 12 


called 


Muſtapha Pacha. This, no doubt, is a miſtake of the printer, but t hat is 1 Eg. 5 
aſſan; ly 

age 1 
Pacha 3 


for the error of the author. This Facha was neither named' Noah nor 
name was Sculceman Pacha Kooyoodgi. I obſerve alſo, that the author, af 
has given the name of Umer to the Ren h treaſurer, whom the ſame Kooyooden 
Taiſed by open force to the digity of pacha with three tails, which he Was unwilling 
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care was to dig great pits, and his daily em] ployment was to fill them with the hol | 


3 
7 


, chi. the 


to accept. This hi, gh 15 57 wh named Oſman Effendi, his 17 75 was Senichehirll 


ſince been 


under the name of Oſman Pacha. es EYSONNELL s Rexakks! * Bal 


„Among the names of his filimerous domeſtſcs, chat if Haidout Mufti ha, 1 70 , 


ſtruck me. The firſt word fighifies robber, which" indeed, was former * the Hy 


of Muſtapha; he ftill thought himſelf honoured, with the title, and” 


manded him to relate to me the crimes he had. committed. hs Do Torr, af. 49. 


We were introduced to theit Shekh, who Was ſick, in a cornet of t a but, ere be 


lay on a carpet, with a cuſhion under his "head. * - This chief of the Ababde wan 
Nimmer, 7. c. the, tiger, (though his furious qualities were at this time N . 


3 


meaſure allayed by 2 2 oc, vol. ii. Vince n 
Has this name N coincidence with that of , the mig b ity hunter ter, | 


10 £8 A 


(1) PECULIAR APPLICATIONS OF THE NAME rern, mee 


Ga 4 
. * 5 


An e In the time of the deceaſed Mahommed Bey, Father of, — 


deceived by avarice. 22 Roox xs TRAVRISs in AnASIA FxA AN page 196 
Pattaka, is the name given by the merchants of Provence to the dollar oi 
after the Arabs, Who call it rial aboutake, or father tlie roinilow,: onaceount "the 


arms png the ger, which, OE to them, reſemble a. Wu.” | FOO vol:L 


71H. \ _— 


Jo I anda Him the Arab] count his 3 which une to ſever — a hall ] 


and a piece of ſilver, value about half-a-crown, which in Syria they call «bow 
father dog.” It is the Dutch, lion rampant, which the Arabs, who ne vet caffe by 


its right name, term a dog.”  Brucz's Travers, vol. vp. TT; 3 Hoe = | 


„a few hours be we my arrival, had landed bore. ehh, i. e:\ father 


487 15 tp I, oO :v yt 3g" fot 4 5M 
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© (VII) NAMES or ea eee at 
« But far before any, in-the confidence of the late king, was Waragna' Sb 


WE... 
ö in, war 
colonel of a regiment of Djawi Galla, with which he defended the N of 0 | 


F NA G MEN T 89 
inſt his countrymen on the other ſide of the Nile; for he was a galla of 
. in ech, and his whey was Uto, which ſignifies a dog, but it was = b 
his intereſt, — 4 preſerved with thoſe —_ than by his arms, that he _ thoſ 
barbarians fro that country. - 

The reader ane y remember the firſt occafiba of his comin ng to 8 was, when 
Bacufſa ſaw him waſhing his clothes in a pool of water; and from the reproof, and his 
behaviour to the king on that occaſion, as well as the duty and implicit obedience he 

paid to his commands aſterwards, he was called Waragina, by way of contradiction, 
at word ſignifying a Hurd rebel, or one that ſtands up in'defiance- of the king. That 
name became much more famous afterwards in the perſon of his ſon, Waragna Fail, 
to the very great detriment of the country in general.” 'Bzv os, vol. ii. page 61838. 
He went by the nickname of Goul, or the grant, from his /inall ie and de- 
Hilty of body. Bavcs, vol. iv. page 212. | 
So it is cuſtomary in the Eaſt to aq, 6 a pearl,” as s being the moſt Wan 
contraſt to e ae e * 3 | | 


F J women's was: 


| | « The queen's name was Romana Werk, Ns ate of Id. Vol. i. page 86 
by he af was vain of her deſcent; nor did ſhe v = herſalt eſs on her beauty, 
we may judge by the ſeveral names ſhe took at. 7 95 times. [teght Mantuab, 
*the beautiful queen ; Buhan Magwaſs, or vc the glory of a ” Her eee e 
ws Welleta Georgis.” Bruce, vol. u. page 611. | 
E Jai: names common in the Eaſt are the following: | 
25 A ale rg, gelt lbs crown; of ths Erbe 
chd Alia, e ot, the ſers 
. Hur al Nia — the — ts of women. Wy 
elan Ara—the ornament of the world. | 
* Suria Banu—the ſhining princeſs . s "Navin fu ap. "7 Ip ET 
Ihe reader is deſired, to look back to FxacmenT, No. CXVIII. page 28. FI” * 
e nicknames eh from perſonal im Sap ang or Pts 15 0 
e ſpecimens ma rt our tion, t t. a corre ot Hie ew names, 
though it be a po ting no W and it may fen too, that = 
wah ſis of names, muſt not be too ih ly e on. nn. prolonging the 
inances, I ſhall offer a few remarks on them. 
We ſee how cuſtomary the addition of the father's 's name to the ſon's is; in the 
Ul Teſtament, Ben ſuch an one—m the New T eſtament, Bar ſuch an one; as Bar- 
Timeus, Bur- Jona, &c. This N1zBufs tells us is ſtill the cuſtom. 
2.) Names given from particular events, as Jacob „ e &c. 
3 _ as they muſt have engaged the reader's attention. 
{453M on the d. . of additional names: 1 e n ing 
Kquire 125 dane RAGMENT,, No. XIX. page 37: this is the carfic "a ages 
hy But, Abram changed to Abraham, and Sarai to gun iq Iſrael —and 
_ prove, that this caſio of great e It. a W 219g have deen 
Ke. as the king of lo pag it 5 the 5 1 A A M9 2 or 
wr how he alles” SALA Kings xxiv. 17. a Melia Zi 
—— r Arg: FF wor 
5 e obſerve ARES very eh hy e title fa 1 1, e u to A perlonyor © 0.8 
and how greatly we thould err, in taking 1 Aly or progenitor or eyen 
cond HunDRED, 8 — 
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diſtant anceſtor; ſince it has no connection with natural deſcent, or eonſa * 
even with ſubje&ts of the ſame nature — witneſs, father of the window, 
In fact, we have no want of ſuch inſtances among ourſelves. In London that alder. 
man who has longeſt enjoyed the office, is entitled.“ father of the city, and takes place 
accordingly, upon the death of his ſenior: the oldeſt member of a ſociety, is often 
called father of that ſociety, though many of the members may be his ſeniors in age 
and in en oer inan e) / è „„ 
N. B. The names of relation mother, brother, ſiſter, &c, are uſed in the ſame la- 


— in t 


country, and is noticed by the Rey. Mr. HII I, in his Ta xvers 16 Trait,” He 


timate ; the abbate received the company civifly, but did 5 of 


know his old friend! ee eee 
(8.) The reader has ſeen the importance of the office of Kal Hute, 

king,” Frxacmext, No. IX. and the allufign to a great officer of hate, 
No. XIV. May the titles given to the Vift, on the back of bis Arman, Tein 
thoſe exalted and moſt noble appellatioris beſtowed'by: Faith, chap. is. on a perſon? 
was to be born—Etimanuel!—the light'to Tighten the Gentiles !' che 6 Bhf of th 
Aenne. off i Dang auftreten ON of RO ON AID | & 2X0 . 
mation of Tfrael! ont Wy no boil ALT od Mute comer % avs 
For unto us is born aibirthy oo to 00 ND 


ö (+? 74 N N 
| rr rl TO TE We ont wb by 
all irons And the government ſhall be an his ſhouldeer r; 
E „ a N 
And his neme.thall be e „ ee ee 
x 0 1 © ap * (4 'T;: BA. TEE, ; 1 UP eK. 4 if A 
Admirable ! Counſellor ! Divine Interpoſer| _ _- | 
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Nite l Pacher of future time f Prince of Peace“ 
ene 2000907 903 1026 200 en neren 
| ' Fea cyt 1 


c r . 
no doubt, the idea, that whereas officers of ſtate receive mew names on 
motion to higher honÞvrs, this exalted perſon ſhall be at once entitled to theſe 
dations of rank, i. e. be 
de e 


1 


5 * 


their pro 
Aiſtinguiſned appellations, without waiting for progreſfive 
ſhall Enjoy the try by gn, not e thi by Þ 


How ſhould we have underflood*the'title given to tlie viſir, “ of one colour” —if i 

nad not fortunately been:explained as meaning ingenubur and fincere? No doubt that 
many Bible names are equally metaphorical, and though they found ſtrange to 

| Whey might be eaſy whe ebnen eee eee 


= 
= = * 
” tf %. 
inne 
= | Wh, ns 
» * 


bay 


ping; 
ad hi 
Alter; 
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N N 25 WI 10 aa we. * * roſy bag dofftogrn del Bat as „d TILES 
7 "I 15 17 18 410 un 8! 21 2 B " 
No. RHI pil 1 P-AND-THIGH-MEN: WRESTL ERS 
K r wy FOO. 10 


| WE have an OR ON in de hiſtoty * of "OY Jud wage xv. 8. which muſt needs 
appear obſcure to the 1 7525 by indeed, 7 has; done to tranſlators i in Nel 


Sampſon ſmote f 17 8 50 with = reat laughter. Hip under th gh, 
ſay pune; 1 ls under ih Loy Rs 3 or leg over, or, upon thi 

as the words liter en 5 ben ay ter i. 6. the foot truſting to 
their legs, are allu 00 to as 1 men; the horſemen fitting on their highs. are alluded to 
as thigh men. Theſe are not 1 the Th of 1 interpretation to which this paſſage 1 has 


given. riſe: with, Were een to Me the expr n 0 0 Wit 


1 as it is now per 89 bythe th 2 1 75 55 yery 4 7 woo Was if 7900 1 
in the Olympic games. of Lefire with ſan 
that the combatants m Fall fall with. 1 ſafety, they have their pellotwan bafhee, or 
naler wreſtler; Who, e the aywrolerac of alt is bo 8995 and intend over the 
jura palaſtre,, and 10 N 9 The combatants, after they are 
anointed all over With 13 1555 ſüppery, and leſs 
fy to be taken Had, 1 ove another wie Þ hey, as. Diomeds 
or Ulyſſes does the palladium, upon antique ring hen they run up to wa 25 from 
each other ſeveral times, uſing all the while a variety of antic and other poſtures, ſuch 
as are commonly uſed i ave the,c 2 of the columns „ After this Fand. they 
draw nearer together, and E 28 905 CLAPPING TH ire OF 
THEIR HANDS FIRST ven THEIR OWN — 0RTHIGHS, then upon each other, 
and aftercoar ds upon the palms of their reſpective antagonifts'. The challenge being 
thus given, they immediately cloſe in and ſtruggie with — other, ſtriving with alt their 
ſtrength, art, and dexterity which are oſten very extraordinary), who ſhall give is au- 
tagoniſt a fall, and become the donquaror. theſe.conteſts, I have re 
their arms, and legs, and thighs: ſo twiſted and linked together, {catenate dubious, 
Propertius calls it), that both fallen oY an left the victory eus; — 
dificult ſometimes for the pellowan. bqſber to deci 155 

lanaiorns amruret, { a turcſtler not to be — occurs in antientinſori ations, donAr. 
bon. i, page 627, The S thareſore, being thus acted in all ehe parts af it 1oith 
open hands might very properly in contradiſtinction tothe cefus, or boxing, ;receive its 
name, amo Ts arazcine, from with open — We have a moſt 
of this ancient gymnafic exerciſe upon an antique urn, in Patin's Imp, Bowers! be 
Nala, page 122: and likewiſe upon a coin of Trebonianus Gallus, the figure whereof i is 
exhibited in Vaillant Nuwida: Jaipen, Gree.” Saaw's Travels, page 217. 

In like manner, P1TTs hr rue us, © 2 — have lat Algiers] a comical fort of wxeſtling. 
eons There comes one boldly into the ring of people, and ſtrips all to his drawers; he 
tums his back to the ring, and his fare towand his clothes on the ground. He theu 
fretcheth. on his. night date, and then thnorws. abroad luis arms three times, clapping his 
lands together as often, guſt above ue [ground :. .. chen makes two or three good 
rings into the middle of the e ring, and there he ſtangs With bis & t hand to his l car, 
and bis vight hand. to his: loft elbow, This. is his t ballenge; his antagoniſts.do. the ſame. 
Atter which the pilewans * each — then both at once /lap their * on 

2 h ther 
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their thighs, and then clap to ther, and then lit them up as as their 15 
and cauſe the palms of boy —— to meet, and with * . ns their heads oo 
againſt another three times, ſo hard, that one of, times the blood runs dow. W fa 
come as often within five or ſix yards N N cp — * to each 
other, and then put forward the left. oy Jo with, the left 
elbow on the left nee, for a little while looking . 8 05 00 other nyo tw AR ing cocks, 
then at it they go. ... . . At their byrams, or feſtivals thoſe which are 32 moſt famous 
Pilewans, come in to ſhew 1 befbre the dey, eig it or ten together; * 
the choice of all the ſtout wreſt PirT's Accobur or ALGITERS, 

Do not theſe well deſerve the deſcription of leg· and- high men, or ſhoul and cg 
men? The name ſeems to be taken from their very attitudes, and correctly to expreſs 
Mn: Now, as we learn, that, occaſionally, the moſt famous of theſe are ſelecded and 

ged. Is there any thing unlikely i in the * that the Philiſtines aſſembled thei 

be dee reſtlers, and moſt notorious combatants, to en ge the famous Sampſon ? that theſe, 

fighting in the manner deſeribed by Pirrs and 5 Sn aw, are denoted by the ex- 

preſſion hip-ard-thigh' men? 7. e. thoſe who' made a profeſſion of wreſtling, I who 
were eſteemed eminent in that exerciſe. This idea may be accepted, notwithſtanding 

the word (pw $sHux) rendered leg, ſhould be taken for ſhoulder, as it is 1 Sam. ix. 20 

« the (Hul) ſhoulder of the lamb, and what Was upon it.“ Since under this alluſion 

alſo, it may deſcribe adroit, and powerful wreftlers, whoſe ſhoulders bore, a princi 

in their exertions. « He 2 ay the and g nien 5 Pi 5 -a 
or, the ene men ; ; with a Land 1 Na 1 
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SETRACTED FROM pn. en TRAVBLS-130 ARABIA; ne Darts Fat. 


2 « BUT ſomething Rilt- would be nung to the natural hifory of theſe deſerts 
without a more particutar deſcription of the ofrich,. called all over theſe countries 
naamak: for there are ſeveral curious circumſtances, i in the account we are to +> 
which few. perſons could ever have an unity of being acquainted with. 
of them, likewiſe, will be of no ſmall confequence in iltuſtratin e | more Aenne part 
of the deſcription which is given of it in the following verſes, ob xxxix. 
Ver. 18. * Gaveft thou the wings unto the p or wings and feathers wt 
| theoftrich?” Which may be rendered thus from the original: The wing of the oftrich 
ts (quivering, or) expanded ;' [r ] ) nowel-ofth, ala que exultare facta'g eft.. Nadir alas 
proper eft, rpadagey, ribrantem, motum edere, irrequieta jactatione agitari. Vid. p. 277, 
e ee em men R. Grey, 8. F. F }" the very feathers and plumage o 
the flor. 
14. Which leaveth {depoſits or truſts). her eggs i in the wt, and warmeth them 
(viz. by encubation) in (the ſand) duſt. 
[Several natural hiforians, and among the reſt Mr. Ray, (probably | (probably by undertanb 
taxob as of a total dereliction) have ſuppoſed the eggs of the ofr 
intirely by the ſun, /gu in arena condita, ſolis — calore . — Rai 
Synopſ. Av. p. 86.) whereas the ori word c ren auen, lignifies aBtively, that 
e heateth them, viz. by incubation. 
1 15, * And forgetteth tht the foot may ch them, or that the wild beaſt may beck 
em 
| « He 
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| | FRAGMEN TS. | 93 
16. She is hardened againſt. her: young ones, as though they were not hers; her 
nbour is in vain without fer. N ' xe 
17. © Becauſe God hath deprived her of wiſdom, neither has he imparted to her 

18: * What time ſhe lifteth herſelf on high (or, as it may otherwiſe be tranſlated) when 


' ſhe raiſeth herſelf b to run way, (viz. from her purſuers) ſhe ſcorneth (or laughs at) 
A f 8 8 


the horſe and his DS IX 1 a 
« In commenting, therefore, upon theſe texts, it may be obſerved, that when the 
oftrich is full grown, the neck, particularly of the male, which. before was almoſt 
naked, is now very beautifully covered with red feathers. The plumage, likewiſe, 
upon the ſhoulders, the back, and ſome PR the wings, from being hitherto of a 
dark greyiſh colour, becomes now as black as jet; whilſt the reſt of the feathers retain 
an exquiſite whiteneſs. They are, as deſcribed at ver. 13. the very feathers and plumage 
of the flork 3.1. e. they conſiſt of ſuch black and white feathers as the ſtork, called from 
thence w#aagy@», is known. to have. But the belly, the thighs, and the breaſts, do 
not partake: of this covering; being uſually naked, and, when touched, are of the 
ame warmth as the fleſh of guadrupeds. | 5 
« Under the joint of the great pinion, and ſometimes upon the leſſer, there is a ſtrong 
inted excreſcence, like a cock's ſpur, with which it is ſaid to prick and ſtimulate 
itſelf, and thereby acquire freſh ſtrength and vigour, whenever it is purſued. But Nature 
ſeems rather to have intended, that in order to prevent the ſuffocating effects of too 
great a plethora, a loſs of blood ſhould be conſequent thereupon, eſpecially as the 
oftrich wy re to be of a hot conſtitution, with lungs always confined, and con- 
ſequently liable to be preternaturally inflamed upon theſe occaſions. e 
When thoſe birds are ſurpriſed, by coming fuddenly upon them, whilſt they are 
feeding in ſome valley, or behind ſome rocky or ſandy eminence, in the deſerts, they 


will not ſtay to be cunouſly viewed and examined. Neither are the Arabs ever dexterous 


enough to overtake them, even when they are mounted upon their ine, or horſe, as 
they are called, of family. [Theſe horſes: are deſcended from ſuch as were concerned 
in the hagyra, or flight, which Jahomet, together with Omar, Abubecker, &c. made 
from Mecca to Medina. There is an exact account taken, and preſerved, of. their 
pedigrees, as there is of the families of kings and princes in Europe.] They, when 
they raiſe themſelves up for flight, (ver. 18.) laugh at the horſe and his rider. They 
afford him an ity only of admiring at a diſtance, the extraordinary agility, and 
the ſtatelineſs likewiſe of their motions, the richneſs of their plumage, and the 
great propriety there was of aſcribing to them (ver. 13.) an expanded quivering 
wing. Nothing, certainly, can be more beautiful and extraordinary than ſuch a ſight! 
te wings, by their repeated, though unwearied, vibrations, equally ſerving them for 
fals and oars; whilſt their feet, no leſs aſliſting in conveying them out of ſight, are 
uo leſs inſenſible of fatigue. 


depoſit, or truſt (yer. _—__ eggs in the earth, and to warm them in the ſand, — 
Aae (as they are not p ike thoſe of ſome other birds, upon trees, on in the 
dar al rocks, Sc.) that the foot (of the traveller) may cruſi them, or that the wild 
If nay break them. . | 42 


94 Nee, | 
Vet hotwithſtanding. the ample proviſion which is hereby made for a nuterbub bg. 
spring, ſcarce one 1 of theſe eggs are ever ſuppoſed to be. hatcht: and ef dh 
that are, no ſmall ſhare of the young ones may periſh with hunger, from being left 
too early, by their dams, to ſhift for themſelves. For in thoſe, the maſt baren and 
deſolate receſſes of the Sahara, where the rich chooſes to make her 'neſt; it would 
not be enough to lay eggs and hatch them, unleſs ſome proper food was near at hand, 
and already prepared for their nouriſhment ; and accordingly, we are not to bonſidet 
this large collection of eggs, as if they were intended for à brood; they ate, the 
greateſt part of them, reſerved for food; which the dam breaks and diſpoſes of, uo 
.cording to the number and the craving of her young ones. Vide Hlian. Hi. Animal, 
lib. iv. cap. 37. Philo tn Lambis. Boch. Hieroz. par, poſt. lib. ii. cap. 17. 
“Rut yet, for all this, a very little ſhare of that copy, or natural affection, which { 
ſtrongly exerts itſelf in moſt other creatures, is obſervable in the ofrich: + For, upon the 
leaſt diſtant noiſe, or trivial occaſion, ſhe forſakes her eggs, or her young ones; to 
Which, perhaps, ſhe never returns; or if ſhe does, it may be too late, either to reſtore 
life to the one, or to preſerve the lives of the other. Agreeably to this account, the 
Arabs meet ſometimes with whole neſts of theſe eggs, undiſturbed; ſome of which are 
{ſweet and good; others are addle and corrupted; others again have their young ones of 
different growths, according to the time it may be preſumed they have been forſaken by 
the dams. They oftener meet a few of the little ones, no bigger dum well run 
pullets, half ſtarved; ſtraggling and moaning about, like ſo many diſtre ſſodorphant fot 
their mother. And in this manner the offrich may be ſaid (ver. 16.) o de hardened 
againſt her young ones, as though they were not here; her labour. (in hatching and at- 
tending them ſo far) being in vain," without fear, or the leaſt concern of hat bee 
of nome 2 This want of affection is alſo 88 — Dhe daughter of 
my people, ſays the prophet, is cruel, tike the oftrich in the wi V. e RES": 
Neither is this BED reproach that may be due to the ofrien. She is likewiſe 
inconſiderate and fooliſh, in her private capacity; particularly in the choice of food, 
which is _—_— highly detrimental and ure ve to it: for ſhe. ſwallows every thing 
* indiſcriminately; whether it be pieces of rags, leather, wood, ſtones of 
iron. When I was at Oran, I ſaw one of theſe birds fwallow, without any ſeeming 
uneaſineſs, or inconvenience, ſeveral leaden bullets, as they were thrown upon the 
floor, ſcorching hot from the mould: the inward coats of the -&/ophagus and fomack 
being probably better ſtocked with glands and juices, than in other mimals with | 
ſhorter necks. They are particularly ſond of their own excrement, which they'greedily 
eat up, as ſoon as it is voided; no leſs fond are they of the dung of hens and other 
try. It ſeems as if their optic as well as {factory nerves were leſs adequate and 
conducive to their ſafety and preſervation, than in other creatures. The Dibine Pro- 
vidence in this, no leſs than in other reſpe&s, (ver. 17.) having deprived them N wiſdom, 
neither hath it imparted to them underſtanding. | | 66 
« Thoſe parts of the Sahara which theſe birds chiefly frequent, are deſtitute of all 
manner of food and herbage; except it be ſome few tuſts of coarſe graſs; or elſe a'few 
other ſolitary plants of the lavreola, apocynum, and ſome other kinds; each of 'which 
is equally deſtitute of nouriſhment: and in the Pſalmiſt's phraſe'(cxxix. 6.) event woithereth 
afore it be plucked up. Yet theſe herbs, notwitliſtanding this drynefs and want of 
moiſture in their temperature, will fometimes have both their leaves and their Ralks 
ſtudded all over with a great variety of and ſnails; which may afford mem ſojhe tte 
refreſhment. It is very probable, likewiſe, : that they may ſometimes ſeize bony 2 
ſerpents, together with m/ects and reptiles of various kinds. Vet, WMI — 
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t voracity and ſize of this camel-· bird, it is wonderful, not only how the little ones, 
fler the 3 from the proviſions J have mentioned, ſhould be brought up and 
— but even how thoſe of fuller growth, and much better qualified to look out 
for themſelves, are able to ſubſiſt. whe | 
« Their organs of digeſtion, and particularly the gi (which by their ſtrong 
{iftion, will wear away even iron elf) ew them indeed to be granivorons ; but yet, 
they have ſcarce ever an opportunity to exerciſe them, in this way, unleſs when 
chance to ſtray (which is very ſeldom) towards thoſe parts of the country which are 
ſown and cultivated; for theſe, as they are much frequented by the Arabs, at the ſe- 
reral ſeaſons of Fear iu, ploughing, and gathering in the harveſt, ſo they are little viſited. 
by, as indeed they would be an improper abode for, this ſhy timorous bird—a lover 
(cena .) of the deſerts. This laſt circumſtance, in the behaviour of the ofrich, is 
frequently alluded to in the Holy Scriptures, particularly Iſaiah xiii. 21. xxxiv. 13. and 
xliu. 20. Jer. I. 39. where the word (c, jannak) inſtead of being rendered the Ofrich, 
as it is rightly put in the margin, is called the owl; a word uſed likewiſe inſtead: of 
jannah, or the oftrick. Levit. xi. 16. and Deut. xiv. 1i5. „ 
« Whilſt I was abroad, I had ſeveral opportunities of amuſing myſelf with the 
ations and behaviour of the. oftrickh.. It was very diverting to obſerve, - with what 
dexterity and egujpoz/e of body, it would play and frifk about, on all occaſions. In the 
heat of the day particularly, it would ſtrut along the ſunny fide of the houſe with great 
majeſty. It would be perpetually fanning and priding itſelf with its quibering expanded* 
cings; and ſeem, at every turn to admire and be in love with its ſhadow, Even at 
other times, whether walking about or reſting itſelf upon the ground, the wings would 
continue theſe fanning-vibrating motions, as if they were deſigned to mitigate and aſſuage 
that extraordinary heat wherewith their bodies ſeem to be naturally affected. 
« Notwithſtanding theſe birds appeared tame andtraftable to ſuch perſons of the family 
as were more known and familiar to them, yet they were often very rude and fierce to- 
ſtrangers, epecnlly the poorer ſort, whom they would not only endeayour. to puſh 
down by running fi r fy ago them; but would not: ceaſe to peck at them violently. 
with their bills, and to ſtnke at them with their feet; whereby they were frequently 
rery miſchievious, For the inward claw, or hoof rather, as we may call it, of this. aves- 
bifulca, being, excpediaghy ſtrong, pointed, and angular, I once ſaw an unfortunate 
perſon, who had his belly ripped open by one of theſe ſtrokes.” | 
« Whilſt they are engaged in theſe combats and aſſaults, they ſometimes make a fierce, 
angry, and hiſſing noiſe, with their throats inflated, and their mouths open; at other 
wnes, when leſs reſiſtance is made, they have a chuckling or cackling noiſe, as in the 
poultry kind; and thereby ſeem to rejoice and laugh, as it were, at the timorouſneſs 
ef their adverſary; But during the loneſome part of the night (as if their or of 
wice had then attained. a quite different. . they often made a very doleful and 
lieous noiſe ; which would ſometimes be like the roaring of a lion; at other times it 
would bear a nearer, reſemblance to the hoarſer voice of other quadrupeds; particularly 
the bull, and the ar. Thave often heard them groan, as if they were in the greateſt 
vous; an action beautifully alluded" to, by the prophet Xlicah i. 8, where it is ſaid 
will make a mourning: like the jannah, or oftrich.” Jannah,, therefore, and wary. 
Taoum, names by which the ofrich' is 'known in the Holy Seri „may very pro- 
ry be deduced. from (712) onah, and (137) ronan; words which the lexicographi ex- 
Pain by exclamare, or clamare fortiter. For the noiſe made by the oftrick being loud 
ad ſonorous, exclamare, or clamare fortiter, may with JOY enough be attributed 
vi: eſpecially as thaſe words do not ſeem to denote [Vide Zhan. Hit. Anim. lib. v. 
| Eko cap. 
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cap. 51. and Hb. vi; cap. 19.] any certain or determined mode of voice or ſound, 
peculiar to any one particular ſpecies of animals, but ſuch as may be applicable to them 


| = 
all, to birds as well as to guadrupeds,. and other creatures t 
Theſe remarks of Dr. Sn aw will be juſtly eſteemed both curious and uſeful; and! y 
ſhall add to them the following information. —The ſame Hottentot as I have mentioned 
in the additions to the article As, acquainted me, that the oſtrich when firſt ſtarted, 
raiſes itſelf on its toes; and expanding its wings, wabes them up and down with great 0 
velocity: but, as the purſuit is prolonged, the muſcles which move the wings become th 
tired, and their motions, which at firſt were rapid and ſteady, gradually become weaker, by 
and by ſtarts, till at length the wings hang down, uſeleſs, by the, fide of the bird, th 
| [which he expreſſed by hanging down. his arms at full length, motionleſs, by his ſide] hq 
and now ſhe becomes the prey of her purſuers: ſo that, if her legs are not fatigued by Fl 
the chace, which muſt needs be, yet, being unaſſiſted by the wings, they are unable to 
to carry her forward. The poets' deſcription is therefore peculiarly exact, and;punQual P. 
to the time when ſhe raiſes up herſelf on lip-toe, to begin to run away; for then ſhe alr 
derides both horſe and rider, though, at length, they weary, and overtake her. tip 
This, which I. take, to be the preciſely accurate view of the ſubject, leads to what rar 
is, probably, the true interpretation of the firſt verſe of. this deſcription: which I would of 
tranſlate and paraphraſe thus: The wing of {the rinonim, the ſcreamer] the oftrich pot 
waves ; it is elevated, it flutters, and is expanded in all its pride and Wn But, is 
it the wing of the ftork?—Surely not; as, firſt, it will not raiſe the oſtrich, as the 
ſtork is raiſed, high in the heavens, and out of light of men:—Secondly,. it will not 
bear the oſtrich from country to country, at periodical times:—Thirdly, the wing of 
the ſtork is capable of maintaining flight for two or three. days together; not ſo that of 
the oſtrich, which after a chace of four or five hours, becomes abſolutely uſeleſs: i. c. 7 
the oftrich may flutter her beautiful feathers, but her pinions will not enable her to i.” 
| ſoar; whereas, the ſtork is of much plainer plumage, but of infinitely more powerful 2 
, Win confides to the bare earth her eggs; and warms them on the naked duſt : but i 0 
ſo timorous, when ſtartled, /he forgets that the foot may cruſh them; or the wild beat © 
may ſmaſh them : She treats her offspring with hardneſs, as if they were not her own; tradi 
her exceſſive fears render her anxious labours fruitleſs, by wearing them away pe 5b 
comin 
der ſtanding to her. — 
firſt, as thus, The wing of the oftrich is elevated and vibrat | 
powers to the wing of the flork? Notwithflanding this, when 
velocity is ſuch, that he derides the rapid horſe and his ſkilful rider. In 
offer for adoption: neyertheleſs, I think the reader m the true mp4 alted, 
of this hitherto embaraſſing deſcription, which certainly is not capable of being rete hi; b 
to © the peacock,” as in our tranſlation,  _ I ͤ fo be this 
This bird is .deſcribed as (nyy na Barr 1oxen) Lev. xi. 16. „the "daughter of embler 
the oſtrich ry Ade pats Txut xiv. 14. Iſaiah xiii. 21 ; xxxiv. 13; xliti. 20. Jer. 1.39. perſon; 
Micah i. 8. In theſe places (and in ſome others) our tranſlation renders © owl: nie of 
let it be remembered, that the owl is not a deſert bird; but rather reſides where Baſt, o 
tions are not far off; and that it is not the companion of ſerpents : whereas, in the » wa 
paſſages the joneh is aſſociated with deſerts; dr thirſty and with u Man} 
ſerpents which are their natural inhabitants.  __ 5 ll an 
0 . . ' a 4 w 553 £ 2 {#4446 F 42 5 E000 
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= Dason, PrarR I. l bb wer? 7 
THIS GO is engraved after a gem in the een G 
workmanſhip z it ſhews how, 2 proceſs of time, Art varied from the truly ancient re- 
preſentation of Degen, , This gure exhibits a union;of the human and fiſhy parts; but 
this union is contrary! to the —— nal idea of the emblem, which was, that of a perſon 
coming out of a fiſh—not m a part fu the fiſh—but ring from it, as we ſhall ſee 

in our next plate. Shall I be be Went ght fanciful, in refe figures of this plate to 
traditional memorials of Noah, his wike, and three ſons? all of t — Nn 25 
per parts, but piſcine lower parts; 1. e, all of them onginally dered as having ifl 

rom a ½%, though by lapſe of time the import of that allegorical repreſentation — 
lorgot, N. B. I e e emen. and mermaid, of our WAY See ROE 
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Dic, on Dzakaras, PLATE II. 


I the mmer e we faw an alluſion to er Peres Weg det Rtrongh 
led, in ſome manner, to a fiſh: - In this plate, We 2 ** one perſon allied to a 
ith: but this one perſon has four arms, or governing powers. Now I take the fact to 
be this: when the male perſonage was uſed às a type of the event commemorated in this 
anblem, then, the original 2 05 was to Noah, and his three ſons; but when, a. female 
perlonage was vie, 85 Pe emblem of 25 2 ſame eyent,. then the 9 00 Was to the 
nie of Noah; on the fame, principle, gei PDA were reckoned, and axe ſtill. in the 
Eaſt, only by the = "ſex, AF ve no gy by women in ſcripture]: but this 
ue was departed from; bela e g yg TT NY mother of the ſecond race 
od mankind was to commemorated. ide Plate 1 iy. CuERU INM, for the ögure of a 
man with four heads and four arms, f. e. four governi powers, ena and c 

'rrather, in this Indian emblem, the four 8 and a of life —or the four cafs 
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upon the Anion 
attributable to Noah, as the father, or to his wife as e mother,” of ſubchedin 
tations. 'The four bearded heads nay be thoſe of the four. — — | 
into one; ſignifying l&g//ative government, morals, Sæc. the four arms to the female figur 
Wray ſignify | ereculive government. Still they repreſent! government in ſumè manner o 
other: and wherefore four? unleſs four perſons had ori alt thelr wenka de 


parements! in condutting the general welfate of the co 


This plate is copied from Mr. Mavziez's & Hiftory bf - The, „ Plate mY ap 
507. It vepreſerits- a female op crowned, having four arms, each _— it 


* Gmbol, coming out of a great fiſh; as as if the great fin was 
RE nh after the tempeſtuous ocean was calmed, Minis demon Leven * the 


verdant meadows were again clothed with chearful Ke a8 appears in the back 


| wenns on the original. ed! "hrs. 


N. B. This emblem is called In India one of the appearinobd of vrSHNU H. 

It is Hkely, that the reader m be ſomewhat ſtartled, at referring the 24 of 
Dagon, which wie have always juſtly) regarded as idolatrous, to Noah -(whom 
we eſteem as a primitive patriarch, ſaint, and ee, and indeed a type of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf) and to the deluge, 1 ſhall thetefore endeavour a little to explain 
this reference: always aſſuming, that n was a maſculine, and Derketos a a feminin. 
Nt OP or p of the very fame individual antient occurrence. + * 


or TRR biens ovibacd RAT. LD. e 


The 055 will do me the favour. to tum to the article Dacon in the Dictimury, 
and to read it carefully over: alſo, eſpecially to note the TITAN their 
n man 


'conneRtions. «© There is an ancient fable that am,, OAN WIG, 


and Ralf a fiſh, came to Babylon, and taught ſeveral arts; and afterward: 'refirmed lo 
the u. . there were ſeveral of theſe Oannes ... . the name of ene Was Odacon, ie 
3 Degen, ITE Ditgon]. Beroſus, 11 of Oannes, ſuys, be Had — boch and 
head of a fiſh ; and above the 'head bf ? ke %, he had a hich Heatly and below the 
tail of the fiſh he had human feet. | This is the true figure of Ba 
Helladius reports of Oxs, what Beroſus reports of Oannes, (whence Sen ; thou 
Oer wes the name Qammet initlared); he was, ſays he, a moniſter Who carne out of 
Red Sea. [N. B. The Red Sta, in very ancient authors, means the Indian Ocean]. 
He had the head, the hands, and the feet of a man; in the reſt of his body he was 
fiſh: ke fir/t taught letters and aftronomy to mankind. ExckRP. ProTi11. of 279. 
(ow who could teach ſeveral arts ) Who cod r1rsT teach letters and aſtronomy? 
e render will do well to conſider this queſtion, ] Weconclude, then, that Oe and Oannes 
are the ſume n and that Oannes is 6 Pagen. But whence | is * W a 


OF THE NAME, DAGON. 


| The name Da on, I conceive, is etymologically compoſed of the words ple 405 
Aux: now I muſt beg the reader to turn to the article Re, ip the Dieti "ml 
where he will find that Ammon is, alſo, compoſed of OT words, NAH and 4 
will alſo find it ſuggeſted, and ſome reaſonings t of the ſug 
name ſtrongly refers to the patriarch Noah or) av; — t ori it Was —.— 
a tranſpoſition of the three laſt letters, (which is a common in _— and of 
which we have exumples in ſcripture) having varied it from its true ſpelling. I mean t. 
hint, that a ſimilar tranſpofition has occurred in this Dag- aux, as in Anas, . 


dom 
lain 
en 


| nally taken, to the 


AFESES Fo EST 


By reading this: foo. ths: eſt bend ds the fg 
it ng, to 
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mat originally XAU-: ſ that, if Ham-xNAα Was in ſenſe equivalent to 
—Ham, of Nau, or Noakz. Dagrwau; een io—the. Dag of Var. c. 
Noah: 7. e. the fiſh (as the Hebrew word imports). of Nau. | 
N. B. Though I. conſider this, tranſpoſition; as probable, yet, if it he denied, the 
denial will not affect the main reaſoning of this Fragment; for, if Wwe take aun in the 
ſenſe of generative. ꝓoWer, as Gen, xlix. 8. Deut. xxi. 17. it wall Kore lead; e 
at ſecond progenitor of the human, race, f. e. 
r che ancient image, of DAG-AUN: (given in the — form in 


it was 


2 2 2 * 2 8 1 — 5 in later Urges it was 55 to 
en. 


thy — the might : deep, a 25 it. is ſcoure Dre rd and. tewpeſts | wi 
their utmoſt violence, ſo the idea of 'thatſtrufture. wherein a perſon, or 
?RESERVED from the perils of the boiſterous; waves, eaſily became a pen 0 pers with 
of a fiſh; the emblematic fiſh, therefore, may he conſidered as denoting the ae of 
that embarkation, which, however it had. been in danger, yet had experienced preler> 
vation, and ultimate ſecurity. ſtom the fury of the agitated element. 
I would remark under. tis diviſion of my ladet chat there is a famous. hieroglyphio 
reported by Clemens „ lib. 5, but without his having the ſmalleſt concep- 
tion of its Import. There was, e ſculptured, over the entrance of the n of 
dais, in lower Egypt, a N e. . a 


} 


A chid—an ol m Jo 


DA, or KETOS, & 1206 
1 SEA FISH, | p 


Ca aa e nf 
impudence, to ariſe from it: but b readin the right hand to the left; [as 
Hebrew is always rend, and Arabic, and the- letters on = ancient medals; and 
which indeed is the woly antient manner of writing] dle import Would be thus: 


A child. Old n. gun Pen Hawk - Hippopotamos, | 1 
ee e PanonRvATION: Providence: 1 Power. mae 


' Cy 14110533 


By great power, anche. potamos is end powerful of beaſts; the Behemoth, 
FRAGMENT, No. LXV.] — by beneficent Providence,” of which the hk ig the con. 
tant Egyptian ſymbal, FRHENVATT0 Ny ensloſtd=—inclided—an dtd" man who was 
faroured with'a — life. That is. to hy, Tk Noah; who was the remains of the od 
world, received a new birthj and a ſecond'youth, When he came out of the ark, Cthe dag, 
or keto. which is the word Clemens wy 28 had by the ſpecial proteRtion of Pros- 


vidence, 


100 F RAG IM ENT S. 
vidence, been the means of his preſerdutſon! Viewed in this light, he emblem be. 
comes clear and important. I belie eit wis fit trut/ explained in the ſupplement 
volume of © The Artift's Repoftorij? dan wt enen WA 907 n og? 
pon the whole, from this train of reaſoning J conclude,” that to obtain d true con. 
eeption of the import of the figure of DAN, we muſt ſepurate the ideas which 
are combined in it, into two parts. I. We muſt confider the humam part ο -u, 
as {/uing out of,” und in itſelf entirely independent of, 2. His protection! means of pr 
ſervation, dwelling, reſidence, that Which had carried him ſuſely tough the wate 
that from which he could come ot, and to which he could retire: that which wut 
ſymbolized'by the form of a" fiſh; and was denoted by the word 'D as; For it foo ws 
evidently, that this DAG was no pärt of the real perſon of Nav; as a man's houſe, 
which he quits in a morning to go to his labour, and about his'buſneſs} und te which 
he returns at night, is no part of that man's perſon.. . Accept, therefore; the idea of 
« the preſerver of Nau,“ as implied in the compound word Buga , , e 
Ihe Hebrew word Dagon, tignifies a. /, ſay the e from its fertility; and 
corn from its inoreaſe. I add, that Dagon may at the/ ſame” time allude to preſerva- 
tion, as a fiſh is preſerved in the waters; and to the ſame ſervation, us corn is pre- 
ſerved in the earth: both in reference to newyneſs of life, For indeed} Dagon is called 
Siton; the god of com, (vide Dacon une neee beeatſe'he- diſcovered bread 
corn, ſay the mythologiſts: no doubt, mankind received the uſe of hread- corn ſrom 
him, — but, I ſuggeſt another reaſon,” perfectly coincident with the emblem of Dugon, as 
we have explained it, vx. as corn Hes hi luded, 'ſeourely—in the earth, during a 
long time, herein it dies, and afterwards revives into renewed life, ſo $iton,' or 
Dagon (i. e. Noah) in a part of his hiſtory, reſembled this proceſs; being, while in- 
eloſed in the ark; dead, as corn under ground is dead; but, when iſſuing from the aK 
alive again, as corn is renaſcent when ſprouting.' Io this emblem of tfie reſurrecti 
our Lord alludes, John xii. 24. and the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xv. 8 m.. 
t rr ODIN, IST] yer me, ; 
Fi Nett!“ Hoge 27770 O06! 
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AITH EMT NY AU ollot 401 e of Tyrol 11 * K 
Hitherto we have treated only of the maſculine ſymbol commemorative of this great 
occurrence; our reaſonings will acquire additional ſt 1805 LE nending.o e feminine 
DINE the ſame event: and in this diviſion of our fubje&, we ſhall find con. 
ſiderably more aſſiſtance than in the former, becauſe when names, &c. are extant in 
Hebrew only, we have only that channel of information open; whereas in conſideting 
this Greek word, we may call *** help of what Greek writers happen to have 
mentioned, or to have alluded to, the ſubjeQ under conſider atio 
DrR-xETos which I beg the reader to reſolye as we have done Dag - aun, into two 
parts—pER-KETOS-is thus deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. Ota, nv - ovopa over 0 
Lypoi AEP-KHTOYN==To A wpoowrov £xty. Yuvaixes 70 d anne Cupe way ix dv% a goddeſs 
named by the SYRIANS, DER-KETOS, Whoſe countenance was that of a woman, all 
the other parts of her figure being a fiſh.” Lucian ſays, (de dea Syria) © In Phenecia, 
Iſaw the image of DzR-xxTog—a ſtrange ſight indeed! for ſhe had: the upper half of 
a woman, but from the thighs downward, the tnil of a fun. 
Pl ſays, Nat. Hift. lib: 5. cap. 23. at Hierapolis, in Syria, ibi prodigigſa 
— — recia autem DER-KETOS dicta, colitur. There is worſhipped,” the 
monſtrous I unnaturally · compounded]. Atergatis, by the Greeks called - 


3 i 


word, DER, and as it is a Syriac wo 


SDS 2 re 


ig R Mes M 7 E N TW 8. f | for 
The Greeks ſuppoſed that Semiramis was the daughter of DRAR-KRTos, rho! was 
changed into 261 ; as Semiramis was changed into a deve, ſays Diodorus Sicul. 
, ee CHOW SOTO 1 11. CC ot IEICE BOW, SICUALE £4 

| Ut HE Nel. rr, TageCt 1 | 
Derceti, _ verſa ſquamis velantibus.artug - 1 [4 
SZtagna Paleſting credunt coluiſſe ſigur gm. 
it hs: e he4d oft Fog : 0 RED MER. libs vie. 

8 LA 2 SHE. 5 Ld IgG * A 7) . . Mn 25. hab © 7 Denn P95 1 \ 
Thus we ſee what in Paleſtine, and in Syria around J ae the form of Derketos. 
Atergatis, or rather Adergetis, was called the mother of the gods, © and is deſcribed 
as a ſacred receptacle wherein the gods [the ſecond progenitors of mankind] were 


incloſed,” ſays Mr, BaYANSY;' yo 0 ht tt Ione hg. 5 17 
I find no aſſiſtance from Fiyroglogy in the Greek language, for the firſt part of this 

, perhaps it was retained by the Greeks, as the 

Syriac title of the deſs. " WS. | 


know, indeed, that it is Stet to derive DER and AER from the Hebrew apsr 
(T8) glorious, magnificent, ſuperb 9. * a magnificent ketos”—but how could a fiſh be 
ma nifcent? or what in its nature ſhould ſuggeſt the idea? I beg leave, with ſome 
helitation, rather to derive it from the Chaldee dialect, [of which the Syriac was a 
yy in which ADER, or Ap vn, ſighifies—the inhabited, the dwelling, the reſidence; 
ſo we find it in Daniel iy. 12. [yerſe 9. orig, ] © The beaſts of the held were under its 
ſhadow, and the fowls of the heayen . dwelt in (y 1peRvUN) i. e, INHABLTED., its 
branches,” So verſe 18, © The beaſts of the field Nm Tipur) bw r under it;“ and 
in ſeyeral other places of this prophet, the word and its relatives ſignify to refde, or ins 
habit, If this > accepted as its import, then we may, by. looking at our print, 
ſee the propriety of a x 8To0s, being denominated * the. znhabited_Ketos;” 7. e. that in 
which a perſon, or perſons, had, or had had, their habitation... _ __ 

We come now to the laſt word which demands our enquiry; what was this 
Eros? which was thus inhabited. I doubt not, that it anſwered perfectly to the dag 
we have already examined i. e. what was ſymbolized by the form of a fiſh. It is wel 
known, that ketos in Greek, like dag in Hebrew, i a fiſh: but 1. Pliny has the ex- 
preſſion, fabrlo/a ceto [keto] the hiſtorical or mythological, z. e. the emblematical veto 
or fiſh: which, ſays Mr. BRYAN r, is an emblem deſcribing the ark [of Noah originally] 
„The ark {was deſcribed. under the emblem of a large fiſh.” vol. ii. page 408 
2. Heſychius fays, KATHNE mwacev META ws KHTOE © GREAT ſhips were ofte 
called katene, from Ketos:”, which ſignified, not only a ſea-mouſter, a whale, a great 
iſh, but an unwieldy, immenſe, great ſhip, or veſſel; 7. e. a PRESERVER on the 
waters. „ „ a ed 2 | 5 
Thus we ſee, (I.) that our emblems, both maſculine and feminine, run at laſt inta 
memorials of the ſame event; and that. the titles of theſe deities are of coincident im- 
port: the © inhabited ketos being a ſtrong reference to the PR ESERVER of Noah.” 
2. Our reaſonings imply, that the word vA may ſignify, either a fiſh,. or that which. 
a fiſh ſymbolizes: that is to ſay, either à natural, or an artificial PRESERVEIR of a 
age kind: alſo, that x Eros is preciſely of the ſame import; a large and unwieldy 
loater, 7, e. PRESERVER on the waters. - (3.) That in the inſtance of DAe-Aux, and 
*ER-KETOS, the fiſh part of the figure referred originally to the ark of PRESERVATION. 

1 defire the reader to conſider attentively Plate ii. and whether it does not anſwer, 
to the deſcriptions and alluſions which we have adopted, and whether it does not, cor. 


L think 
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oborate our reaſonings on this ſubject. 
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I think we may now examine the 2 e fall of Dagon, 1 Sam, v. wich ad. 
ark. of God, and introduced, it into dhe tempb 


vantage. And the Philiſtines took the FO! ntroduce 
of Dagon, and placed it before Dagon. And the Aſhdodites roſe on the morrow morn. 
ing, and behold! Dagon fallen; his face to. the earth, before the face of the ark of 
* whe And they took up Dagon, and reſtored him to his. place. And they roſe 
early on the next morrow morning, and behold Dagon fallen; his face to the earth, 
before the face of the ark of Jehovah: and the head of Dagon, and the too bendings of 


his arms (* palms of his hands) were broken off, on the threſhold: the EM f (p7 21x) 
of Dagon remained unto him.“ | | Pit YE + Fan 


The Hebrew ſo often uſes the word hands for arms that I tranſlate without ſcruple 
arms, eſpecially, as it ſeems to agree better with-the expreſſion of bending, 7. e. at the 
elbows; vide Plate ii. Alſo Plate iv. Cherubim, No. 2. Moreover, If 1 underſtand the 


paſlage rightly, I think it is well rendered © two bendings of his arms,” the words not 


confining ſtrictly the number of his arms to tẽwW rp. EO ab 

But the reader will be moſt ſtruck, I preſume, with the rendering the word x ix, ., 
(underſtdood by the, addition fump in our tranſlation) empty, 7. e. the hollow—vacant— 
concave —=EMPTY part, of the compound figure of Dagon; meaning, doubtleſs, that 
which we regard as the fiſh part, or lower part of the figure. I ſhall therefore firt 


juſtly the rendering; and then fee how happily this agrees with' our deſcription of 


Sen. xxxvii. 24. © They caſt Joſeph into a pit—the pit was empty ph £1 
was no water in it:“ 2, e. at that time, though there had been wa 


« heart, and thereby 5 ſtrength or courage.” Mr. WiLrORD is e 


Let us apply theſe reaſonings to what has hi 


nights. Jonah ſays, he prayed from the hollow, the receptacle, 
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tee commendation for well meaning, yen 1 bars have fled, of belng aka? 
To that mau ee noxy appeal. pt 15 6 Jonah as a difficult lock to 
open, ſo as to; aſcertain its true impo 1 0 of er edge ing that, I pretend not to 
have any key t that will fit i wards, & ſhelter my preſent humble labours under this frank 
N of ignorance. is only I will ſay inher=—thut this hiſtory, as it ſtands, _ 
always given offence to moſt conſiderate readets; and it has been the occaſion of 
deule to too many unadviſed half thinkers; it has even been called by ſome, © a 
mil- tone around the neck of Chriſtianity.” I therefore ſubmit the owing hints 
as what I eſteem a duty, ſince every new idea on the ſubject is entitled to ſome at- 
cention—and fince this inyeſtigation may lead ſome. more fortunate writer to the com- 
plete developement of the hiſtory. To-reſume the ſimile of the lock—however my poor 
endeayours may ſtand hammering at it, yet if the reader has any maſter key that will 
open it, I ſhall be extremely glad to ſee it: if not, let him take my blank, Perhaps ke 
may render it uſeful, by a proper,fling of the wards. _ 

The ſtory ſtands thus: Rs ah flying by ſea, was overtaken by. a ſtorm—was eaſt 
into the ſea—and the Lord prepared a great yas (Y) preſerver to encloſe and envelope 
hm, (5920 N and 90 was in the inner parts of the t. three days, and 

nab l- death 
HADES: 1 he was into the heart of the ſea; but that God heard, and delvered 
him, This relation is adverted to by our Lord, Math. xii. 40. who ſays, < Jonah was 
in 7: Ws ve x47v5, in the hollow cavity of the KHTOE three days and nights; (in the 
heart of the ſea, ſays Jonah) fo ſhall the ſon of man be in the heart of the yeh Ob- 
ſerve how u Beete Nis KolAlA of the  ketos expreſſes the zurrr of the fiſh. part of 
the figure of Dagon as we have expe te. i 

This article may bear a few queries their reſult * be ſubmitted; to the 1 reader 

Is the dag of the hiſtory of Jonah, and the ketos.of our Lord, refering to it, nw 
thing? N. B. Our Lord might uſe the word dag, which St Matthew tranſlates fetal. 

Is the dag the ſame as we have been reaſoning on ky the besen of this article 
as mak 1 of the figure of Dag-aun? and, abet r t 

Is the Jetos the ſame as we have ſhewn-made a part of Der. leur. 

Do the words ketos, and dag, refer not only to a fiſh, but alſo to W 

1 be the ſignificative emblem? 

as the ark of Nau the true thing: originally ſymbolized, under the figure of the fl | 
vhich was attached to the ſtatues of Dag-aun, and of Der-ketos 155 / 
* fiſh, attached to their ſtatues, import PRESERVATION in the mighty 

ers 12 

Does the coming out of the human figure. of Dagon from the fiſh,. import his happy 
(eivery, after PRESERVATION, from his perilous ſituation? 

ls the teſtimony, of Heſychius deeiſive, that ketos means, not. merely 2 great fea, 1. 
but alſo a great ſea veſſel, float, raft, 8c, i. e. a PRESERVER on the 3 35 

Does our Lord uſe the word ketos i in this ſenſe? | dd 61] 

Is the correſponc t word dag capable of the ſame meaning? A 

If, in the inſtance of Noah, a (re 2 t ark and a (Gmboltcal) t f@. are corrs- 
ue, may the ſame idea be to the ſame n, vice verſa, in the inſtance of 


[I would here obſerve, that by whatever agent a. miracle be produced, it is ill a 
nincle: whether that agent be — element fire, or the element water, whether it be a 
meteor in the air, or a 9 — in the earth, it is not the 2 employed that con- 
utes the miracle ; but the exertions of a ſuperior power, directing that agent in a. 


way. 
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way different (often contradictory) from what of its own nature, and, as one may far, | 
of its own accord, it would have proceeded in. It is a matter of perfect mul 4 

inſtance when our Lord walked, on the water, whether he diminiſhed” the” Ro 
gravity of his own body, or whether he condenſed the water beneath his fe 
Find of ſolidity approaching towards ice: — ] ſay this is indifferent with feſpecf 
miracle, becauſe it required the fame power to do one, as to do the other, M 
way is miraculous. On the ſame principle, in the cafe of Jonah, whether than__ 
uſcd in his preſervation be conſidered as a living, or an artificial y&zszRvezn_ 
waters, whether the ſuppoſition hitherto adopted has been correct, or · whether nl 
ſuppoſition may not be more probable, while we look to the divine power which 
ducted the miracle, (and which is preciſely the ſame which ever of the ſuppolitinn_ 


adopt) the miracle remains, as to matter of fact, exactly in the ſame- ſtate, and exan__— 
miraculous, though our opinion ſhould prefer the employment of one agent rata 
of another. But this by the bye, nevertheleſs, I take this opportunity of "nl 


inſiſting on the very important difference, between endeavouring to aſcefta 


what mode, or by what poxeer) a miracle was performed; and endeayouring % 


F LAM 

Did not Jonah give himſelf up for dead, when he was tlirown"tntd* os fea, "al ; 
: . When te « eried out of the-belly of hates mn 
Was not his ejection into a place of ſafety, a kind of 7e/itrrection fromthe dead 
Gion alluded to by our Lord; 'as well | 


yp 
xf "had. bs 
fro 


out-of water.. 
Should not this 
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£1 —— a. dazu any det e e 80 deſperate ? 
Fee e . 50 ; without adveting i fo of the tems wed 
original hiſtory—* the Lord prepared a gr eato A6 to froatiow 1. e. 
t ie orig incloſe, include, whelm; cover him = from view, for — appears to be 
the im of the word; as in Jer. li. 44. * I wil dey Bel, in Babel, and will 
orth from his mouth, what he hath /tvallowett Co . the treaſures depoſited i in 
dis temple; which have been accumulating there; ' ſecluded from the world, 
| ſhall be brought forth again.—Now,' certainly, the idol Bal, itſelf, did not fioallow any 
: ; but its tem ple might be ſaid to ſwallow the riches devoted to it—encloſed in ie 
| Vide Paipzaux s Cox xk ker. page 242, vol. i. So, Numb. iv. 20. Rut agen 
got go in to ſee when the holy things are 9 Tower of covered, included in 
| wopement, in which they are ſurrounded, Jeſt they die: but ſurely | theſe wrappin — 
covers, did not fivallow'up- Ot holy utenſils: 2 Sam. xvii. 16. © Now tell David ge 
dot in the plains—but paſs' over, leſt the king be. 4 mg 15 and all the people with 
| fi.” This /foaltowing wp is furely hgniative 3 implymg,” to be oveniohelmed, dene, 
bed by the enemy. © * ? 
| of Take remaining difficulty that | Ti am aware of is, in worſe 11. clap. ii i, 2 & "At the 
pake to the DAG, and it vomited out Jonah on the dry land.” As to the Lord's 
. — is clear! figurative, for an ex preſſion of the divine will; and is of the 
impo rt as © God aid let there be be, 7 i. 9. which is well rendered, by the 
| Ambic verſion, * God y wid Light to bez ut we are not obliged to conſider it | no referring 
© to any vocal e 
| 11 to the word (wp IK es 1 A to yomit” it ſi ſignifies in W to caſt out, 
phe Tom en 
y e itants not e 
ip peaking 0 e of R the vac 2 Jonah? {That the ation 


. as an animal, need not to be inferred from the uſe of the word. The ſame 
ies from the Hebrew: name of the Pelican, (73xÞ K AAT) the vomiter—but the 


en does not really vomit, 2. e. from its ſtomach; it only ejects, And wh or rather, 


rs ron rz from the bag-pendent to its throat, what it contains 15 den- 
ke a fair acceptation of the tem. 

pon the whole, I do not obſerve that any ation is attributed to the profirccr; Which 

- the inference of its being a living animal. As to the expreſſions of — 


ia © he went down to the bottom of the ſea, that the weeds” were wra — about 


bead, &c. n in one tranſlation, or as v5 a on 
mother. The ſame may be ſaid of our Lord's alluſion to the 

bope the reader will not think this ſubject prolonged beyond propriety, by the 
Nine addition. 


Among the primitive Chriſtians, the ff of a fiſh was adopted, 45 fn of 
Uniſtanity; and we find it ſculptured on the ſtones which covered their tombs, as a 
Ne indication that the perſons there interred were Chriſtians, This hint was under- 
ſivod by brother Chriſtians, while it was an * to the heathen; and often ſuc- 

in preſerving ſuch tombs from violation. find alſo en graved on gems (and 
Mer ſtones) an anchor, and on each ſide of it a fiſh, and the letters which compoſe 
ume of Jeſus, inſcribed around them. This emblem is frequent among the gems 
ed to the Baſilidians, and other ſectaries, whether of Egypt, or elſewhere; but 

| Rcoxp HUNDRED, | e * 1 
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it occurs alſo in other places, as in the cathedral. at Ravenna, gg. and 
originated with the Gnoſtics.— -Whence was this emblem? go: Wann nter 


1. It alluded very goyertly to the Greek 17 which. form the. word, 77 
ſignifies a 115: which letters were and, | the following Words an. 7 Ties hs 
timent t expreſied. oP. (1 aj 7 memarye] bs il + { 
I eee e * Jeſus, ET FR 85 oa n 
Try 4 "ear _ E 5 F, „10 5 8 90 
1 b 2 lle e ee eee e ad ee 
. | 4 1-35 Ließ 1111 iel nne e dit 80 1 
u b oh eee eee ue SO 
Torn. Saviour. 2 


2. But befide this, I think it alluded to, the doctrine of the ge firh, upon 
the principle of which We have been diſoourſing, that of a riſen Saviour, ed by 
the power of God, through death to a new life, (as Noah, or Jonah, Was in his e e 
fiſn, or) as a fiſh is in general in the mighty waters. Secondly, It 2 the expeCta- 
tion of the perfon — depoſited, that he alſo ſhould experience the like | preſervation, 
and be 3 to renovated life. It was equivalent to the- reſurgam of modern 
mottos; while yet it was a covert acknowledgment of this article of faith, and was 
underſtood only. by thoſe who were initiated into Chriſtian myſteries. q. * 1 ſhall de 
PRESERVED, through death to a renewed life.“ 


N. B. The 1 of.x 2 een n ridiculed by. the heathen, who called 


| « the hope of worms“. Wt 4551.7, eee ag: Dogan Ge, 
— = BF Y Bd Gia ba atley F 142 oe)? $017 9Y $42" 5 
No. CXLVI. "coxjucrvies « on TRE wo orb B, 5 
5 14 & 
11 A aware of the aa of x 8 * ogeſtions beyond FIR 


will warrant; notwithſtanding which, 7 — EI my [oth to examine 1. 
word dag, and its connections, ſomewhat further than I have in the preceding. article. 
1. May it not radically include the idea of PRESERVATION; WHh- Plunging; 0 or 
of] preſervation, notwithſtanding- planging?—S0/ fiſn is preſerved when ſwimming 
2. So corn is preſerved, when ſown. for —— corn is alſo. capable of this New as 
it preſerves the life of thoſe who uſe it for foods: And, 3, ſo Divers are preſereed, 
when they fink under water in order to riſe again. 4. Have our words, a duch, from its 
plunging under water and rifing again ſafe: to duch i. e. to paſs under water, and bring 


up again ſafe: to. daggle, b E. = beſprinkle with any fluid, but yet ſo as, to pr 


fluid, but yet ſo as to,preſerve, 
or not 5 be cut 2 the, Mew Gag in, ets 8 dew, Mean 7 * and 

ſerves, by refre e graſs, &c.— Have theſe words any relation to En 
e firſt and ſecond of We conjectures I 0 ede in the former Fragment 
E wiſh! to examine the third. | - alt acc 

We have a derivative from dag, uſed Fer, xvi. 16. « Behold 4 wil ſend for many 
Fhers (DIV DUGIN) and they ſhall %% (EwWT'Di6UM): them; and after J will ſend 
oy many hunters, and they ſhall hunt them, from every | mountain, and from . every 
hill, 6a. out of the holes of the rocks.” Would not this be more correct, if underſiood 
thus ?—*.I will ſend divers, who ſhall dive after them, or, take them by wading, 
diving, plunging, following after them, among the holes and crannies of the 5 
and bringing them from thence? For it ſhould ſeem, that the hunting aſſoci 
this fiſhing being an active purſuit, mere angling, or fiſhing with nets, is not its wr 
alſo among the holes of the rocks, nets are of tle uſe; but diving is an active purſuit 
hy water, as hunting is by land; and ſeems to maintain the paralleliſm in this pallage F 
preciſely. [ Query, What amphibious animals, as ſeals, otters, &c. are chaſed in the Eaſt: 


Diving 
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Diving for pearls was prattiſsd im the Eaſt: and that diving is one of takin 

fiſh is — implied in the ſubſequent quotation from NtzBuUnR. 5 * U 
Is this the alluſion of the prophèt Ezekiel's expreſſions, chap. xlvii. 10.? . < and 
fiſhers ſhall 1 it, from Engedi to Eneglaim; they ſhall be a place to ſpread 
forth nets.” Such is our tranſſation; but, reading with the teri (roy onen v) ſhall 
gather, inſtead of (Yÿ oMeDV) ſhall and, the Words may be rendered thus: And 
Divers all gather upon its banks'; and from the kid's fountain to the calves fountain, 
ſhall be the extent of- ſeparations.” Does this mean, they ſhall gather into heaps (the 
word ſignifies to compreſs cloſe * as pearl oyſters are gathered into diſtinct 
hillocks; and the ground appointed for ſuch ſeparate heaps, ſhall be from En-gedi, the 
kid's fountain, to Eneglaim, the "calves fountain? prophet goes on to ſay, 
this river ſhall alſo have all other kinds of fiſh; in the ſame number and variety as the 
ocean itſelf. If this be the import of the place, then diving as one branch of fiſhing is 
uniformly included in the derivatives from the word dag: and this idea increaſes the 
ſymbolical riches of theſe prophetic waters. 0K Jeu 

Attaching the idea of diving to this word, gives a decided import to a noun uſed, 
Amos iv. 2. © The Lord God hath fworn that the days come... that he will take you 
away with hooks, and lac poſterity with -o. Mr. HARMER, Ob/: vol. iv. 


. 199, enters ſomewhat- at large into the rendering of this paſſage; but Mr. 
Ran (Heb. Dict. p. 564.) denies his inference. Nos s, as Mr, P.'s idea 
that the words (nyt r, s2RxUT:Dveen) ſignify fiſhing-boats, appears to me' leſs 
probable than Mr. HARMER's, I ſhall- offer a few thoughts on the paſſage; which I 
would render thus: the: Lord all take you (yourſelves) atoq with, or among, or being 
beat forward by, -prickles 3" but. thoſe whom' you leave behind you ſhall. be driven away 
by a diver's weapon; an inſtrument ly ſharp, and with points as numerous and 
piercing, as thoſe uſed by divers to'ftrike-at the fiſh which they SH troy; 

NM. B. By this rendering the idea of driving forward cattle is preſerved throughout 
the paſſage: and the change of metaphor, by alluſion to fiſhing, is avoided. ' 
r. Hax MER: does not give any inſtance of the uſe of ſuch an inſtrument? never- 
theleſs, let the reader inſpett the annexed extract, and reflect, whether it does not 
make a better ſenſe of the kene than any alluſion to fiſhing- boats? N. B. The 
cnn form of the inſtrument having ſeveral forks, might be like the trident of 
Neptune; but the forks more in number; and each of theſe forks might be moveable 
—_ = — which is one idea of the word uſed, which fignifies — decline, — 
. lurn afide, to ſhoot irregularly; or they might οt off obliquely (the exact import o 

the word) from the central ſtem; in which ip — —— uſed by the 
native New-Zealanders, as depicted in Governor PHIL LIS Foyage to Botuny- Bay. 

Of all the creatures which live in the water, the Mahometans eat only fiſh, and 
not all ſorts of them. Thoſe which are conſidered as pure and edible, accordi g to the 
books of the old Mahometan theologiſts, ought to have been taken in nets; or wirn 
THE HAND, thile alive: when the water being ebbed away, leaves the ſhores dry. | 
Nevertheleſs, they take them, at leaſt in the Euphrates, with the hook, or with a grain 
which intoxicates them. The moſt learned literati among them, are not always a ; 
en the qualities of the fiſh which are allowed: For Schafe! and Maleki admit the 
cating of fiſhes found dead, but not corrupted: | Hanefi and *Hanbati forbid this. 
dome have queſtioned whether a piece of fiſh which ſwims on the water, may be eat? 
and it is decided, that it is lawful, when there appears ſome mark'that the fiſh was 

* d a knife, or by a ſabre; becauſe then, it is preſumed, that the words ö alla 

«*bar were pronounced over it. I do not remember to have ſeen fiſhes alive among 

; eee P2 | 7 the 
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the Mahometan- fiſhermen. 'Thoſe of Nidda and Loleia only — aſhore thoſe 
which were dead: without a doubt they had cut: their throats, leſt they ſhould die of 
| themſelves, and fo become impure.” NizBunr Dacre. ARABILE,. P- 159. Fr. Edit 
_ We ſee in this extract that fiſh are taken by the hand; they are allo killed by ſharp 
weapons, as a knife, or a ſabre; and therefore other ſharp and piereing inſtruments, 
better adapted to the purpoſe than knives or ſabres, could hardly fail of being employer 
for the | purpoſe. | Our- tranſlation mentions #F/h:/pears, Job xli. I. but that in the 
original is another word; alſo, we ſee in our PLaTz of Behemoth, that thoſe who chaſe 
him, ſtrike at him with long (ſingle) ſpears; but I rather gueſs that the word in Amos 
means a compoſition of ſpears, or feveral ſpears iſſuin from one handle; {1 
- Fheſe are the chief, if not the only places, where derivatives from dag occur. 
Query — Was there any ſimilar Oy of alluſion to preſervation; as we have ſup- 
poſed the word dag to include, in the Syriac words uſed by our Lord; when he called 
the fiſhermen Andrew and Peter to be his apoſtles? Iwill make you;#fers of men 
not for their deſtruction, but, their preſervation. - It ſeems: that ſuch a reference might 
be intimated, Luke v. 10. © from henceforth thou ſhalt catch irn gwypor—thou ſhalt be 
the taker alive, i. e. for their preſervation—of men. 
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WE have ſeen the figurative ſtyle of writing and fpeaking' indulge itſelf in the uſe 
of hyperbolical — go whoſe prototypes are not to 9 nature: but 
which, the ingenuity of the human mind, by ſelection and aſſociation, has combined 
into ſignificant phraſes;—phraſes indeed, ſo ſignificant, that plain common 1 is 
utterly inadequate to their import. By the fame licence the figurative ſtyle: of repre- 
ſentation to eye, i. e. of emblems, and allegory, has ever claimed a 33 
right, to combine forms, and „ whoſe originals nature knows nothing of, but 
which art and genius have rendered expreſſive. We ſhall ſee this poſition ſtrong 
illuſtrated on the ſubject of the CHER VUBIN; at preſent, we aſſume it as admitted. 
But, the deſign of this article is, to ſuggeſt, that although the ſacred writers in uſing 
allegorical repreſentations have frequently availed themſelves of this privilege, yet that, 
in ſome inſtances, they have not done it to fo great an extent of unnatural compoſition 
as has uſually been ſuppoſed, by us, in this country: I mean to ſay, that their emblems 
have in nature prototypes more nearly ſimilar than we are aware of - 
A remarkable emblem, which appears to us to be an unuſual and monfrous 
duction, is that of the wheat dreamed of by Pharoah, Gen. xli. 5. which had ſiren 
ears, full and good, on one ſtalk. This has always been conſidered as a liberty taken 
with nature, by way of furniſhing a ſymbol; whereas, the fact is, that a ſpecies of 
wheat, which grows in Egypt, does actually bear, when perfect, this number of ears on 
one ſtalk, as its natural — This wheat differs from our own, by having a /olid 
ftem, or, at leaſt, a ſtem Full of pith; in order to yield ſufficient nouriſhment, and ſup- 
port, to ſo great a weight as the ears which are upon it; and which muſt demand a pro- 
ortionate quantity of nutritive juices: whereas the ſtem of our own wheat is a mere 
ollow ſtraw. _ re. brane ite: e apart 
By the favour of = friend to this _ 2 are enabled to offer = readers the 
annexed engraving of this peculiar plant. e ſpecimen here repreſented, was grown 
in England, bu the iſland” of Foulzeſs, in Eſſex, by Mr. HENRT FisEER, in the 
year 1797. Not being in its native ſoil, it has degenerated from its _— z 
nevertheleſs, it has produced enough to juſtify the number of its ears of corn; and to 
demonſtrate, that when complete, it was a very expreſſive ſymbol of plenty. The 


r 0 1 Fe 
The produce of this wheat is ſtill greater per acre than that of any other wheat, though 
much inferior to what it was ſome few years ago, when firſt imported, and before it had 
degenerated ſo fat from the: parent 


Plant; in another yenr or two, there will probably be 
only one ear on a por roy . 10 will be no 3 worth W to dal ay ; Ache 
wheat, though fine of its ſort, is of a: partioular ſpecies called Rivet Wheat, which does 
not ſell ſo well in the London qnatket as the common ſort s? — 
N. B. As it is thought this plant may recover, on a. fut ſoil and in a warm aſpect; a 
few ſeeds for experiment are leſt with the publiſher, and may he had on application. 
Thoſe parts of this ſpecimen which were perfect | are; ſtrongly ſhaded on the plate; 
thoſe inſerted by inferenee, and in conformity to the deſoription of gentlemen who have 
ſeen it in a ſtate nearer perfection, are lighter. To ſhew the number of ears diſtinctly 
they are /pread more than in nature. . 
A little exertion of imagination might fancy that a thin blaſted ear, not unlike to, or 
even ſmaller than the dimenſions of our 'Engliſh, degenerated ſpecimen, was' ſuch' as 
Pharaoh ſaw in his dream: while the full ear, which was nr ple of plenty, ſur- 


aſſed the magnitude of the plant we have repreſented on our plate. 9856 
* Query, Was this the kind of * which Iſuar ſowed, and reaped in one year an 
jundred. fold? Gen. xxvi. 13. H it was the dorra, which ſometimes yields three lnen- 
dred for one (Vide FRAGMENT, No, V. p. 181), why'i it recorded as extraordinary? 
Having thus reſtored to its due ſtation as a produttion of nature, a vegetable which 
has hitherto been conſidered as an emanation of fancy only, I ſhall attempt alſo to re- 
ſtore to their proper rank ſome of thoſe animal emblems, which ſeem. to disfigure the 
prophetic alluſions. Does e ee ee 


„ AN an „% . tt ARANEt $0) 6 
ong the moſt remarkable. conformations. of prophetic animals, are thoſe. of the 
prophet Daniel, who, by deſcribing. creatures with hors to the number of ten, 
chap. vii. 7. ſeems to us to have imagined ſo many monſters; however, this is not 
altogether the fact; and it is well to know, that there are in the eaſt races of goats; 
ſheep, &c. which differ in the number of their horas. from thoſe common in our-own 
country. Our plate group eee, VVV 
No. I. Is copied ffom Mr. PEN XA NT 'S SrxoOSIS, who gives it under the name of 
* the Iceland ſheep;“ this has three horns: the middle one riſing very ſtrongly, thoſe 
n . oo os nr pint wddh 
No. II. Is from the ſame work; and has four horns: „a kind from Spain; with two 
upright and two lateral horns: body covered with wool: fore part of the neck with 
jelowiſh hairs, fourteen inches long: was alive in London, about 1769: very miſ- 
chievous, and pugnatios m , ae For off mant abe. 
The Perſian ſheep are, alſo, of the many horned kinds; W « very 
niſchievous and pugnacious; ſo that in deſeribing a goat, 8&c. with numerous horns, 
the prophet Daniel added little to his allegorical animal, beyond What was in daily 
obſervation around him, in the natural animals of the country Where he wrote. | 
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N. B. This applies, in part, to other allegorical beaſts: as in the Revelations, e. 

No. I. Shews a great horn, riſing from between the eyes of this ſubje&t; and two 
boms one on each ſide of it: this will remind the reader of the deſeription, Daniel 
v.21. © the rough goat is the king of Grecia, and the great. horn between his eyes, 
ö the firſt king. Now that being broken four others may eaſily be conceived of, as 
ringing up from its roots, pretty much as the two horns do in our figure... + (+ 
No. II. May ſhew the two horns of the emblematical ram, of the ſame chapter of 
Daniel; which two horns were no match for the powerful ſiagle horn of the Grecian 
(at: while, at the ſame time, it confirms the ſuppoſition, in what manner many minor 
ins might originate, around a great one (or ones) as a center to them. 1 
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1 HAVE takth he opportunity: of the plate which" contained-the; — 
deen to repreſent the broad tailed ſheep; and che e they being Re. 
wiſe fubjeQs of Seripture natural hiſtory, with which it is neceſlary'to be aeg 

As Mr. Harms; Obſ. cxlviii: vol. iv. p. 161, has alren treated this ſubſect, 1 
wm not affect to decline his aſſiſtance: but 1 hope it will be admitted, tat the 

ſentative ures are a great addition to that learned author's obſervations. 
6. III. on the plate of Sy RIAN AntMALs; ſhews a peculiar” formation of 
. but is given principally to ſnew the 1 on the , Which! in this Sag 
be about ten, or twelve, inc f 3 fp 

No. IV. Shews ears of a prodigious length: two feet at leaſt, By -this, and the for 
_ number, we reconcile the accounts of travellers, ſome of n deſcribe theſe ears 

one foot long, others as two feet: i. e. different breeds have A bow. 
6 No. V. IS a repreſentation of the broad-tailed ſheep. © el Lieht 

No. VI. Is the fame ſheep, ſeen behind,” for the fake of netz its Gil. 1 have Gen 
a tail of this kind, hanging up at a butcher's ſhop in London. It * to hea 
maſs of hard fat, and 1 weigh, 1 ſuppoſe, twelve, or _ unds. 

Dr. Russ EL E obſerved two of goats about br de dag 
the common ſort in Britain ; . —— TX os 
of the animal, he tells us, is ſomewhat «arger than our's, but their "ears are often a 
Foot long, und broad in proportion. That: _ A for their milk, of which 
they wielded" no inconfiderable quantity: p. 52. The ſent race of gbäts in the | 
vicinity of | Jeruſalem are, it ſeems, of this broateared ſpecies, as I have been aſſured 

a gentleman that lately viſited the Hol — 1774), who was ſtruck with the 
rence between the goats there, and thoſe that he ſaw in countries not Far di 
—— J eruſalem. They are, he ſays, black, black and white, and grey, 


were lng; role e 
a he in ces, 
above deſcription, thoſe of Balbec in prey dry were bt Fr not always, 
fo far as he obſerved, of the other ſpecies. Theſe laſt, I preſume, are of the fort cu 
mon in Great-Britain, as thoſe about Jeruſalem are _ the long-eared kind 
and it ſhould ſeem they were of the fame long-eared kind Leen = 
Judea, from the words of the prophet, As the ſhepherd wakatieen out of che of 
the lidn, two lego, or a piece an ear, fo ſhall the children of Ifrael-be takeri out that 
dwell in Samara. and in Damaſcus. Amos iii. 12. 
Though it is indeed the intention of the prophet, to expreſs the ſmalbuſsofthat pa 
countries; 
have been hardly natural, to have ſuppoſed a ſhepherd would exert himſelf, to make a 
2 uit 9 of an ear of a common goat: it muſt be pr gr I ſhould think, 
r to large-eared kind. 989 e 
. we It is rather amuſing to the imagination; and a fubje&t of , that the fame 
of goats ſhould chiefly prevail about Jeruſalem, and the other at Balbec; and 
that what are now chiefly kept in the Holy land, ſhould have” been the ſame ſpecies 
that were reared there two thouſand five hundred Is it the nature of the 
country, or the quality of the feed of it, that is the occaſion of the continuance of this 
breed, without de vation, from very remote > tires? = | ——— 
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No. CI. VINDICATION OF DANIEL. 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR's GOLDEN IMAGE. Wi rn a Prars. 


CONNECTED with the foregoing article is Nebuchadnezzar's golden Coloſſus: 
which has been conſidered as a ſtupid, becauſe a falſely meaſured, ſubject: never- 
theleſs, by means of the form, and attitude of this image, I think we can ſolve the 
dificulties which have been collected out of its deſcription. * It was an image 
gold: its height threeſcore cubits; its breadth fix cubits.” Daniel ui. The 
lamed PRIDE Aux felt very ſtrongly the embarraſsment which ariſes from this paſſage: 
I ſhall inſert his own words: | e th | 

« 'This temple [of Belus] ſtood till the time of Xerxes; but he, on his return from 
the Grecian expedition (Stredo, lib. 16, p. 738. Herodotrs, lib. 1. Arrianus de Er- 
peditione Alexandri). demoliſhed the whole of it, and laid it all in rubbiſh, having firſt 
plundered it of all its immenſe riches, among which were ſeveral images or ſtatues of 
maſſy gold, and one which is faid by Diodorus Siculus _ 2.) to have been forty foot 
high, which might perchance have been that, which Nebuchadnezzar conſecrated in 
the plains of Dura, Nebuchadnezzar's g image, is ſaid indeed, in Scripture, 
to have been ſixty cubits, i. e. ninety feet high; but that muſt be underſtood of the 
image and pedeſtal both For, that image being ſtated to have been but fir 


cubils broad, or thick, it is impoſſible, that the could have been firty cubits 
high, For that . or thickneſs, which ex- 
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* 
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2 ceeds all the proportions of a man; no man's height being above fix times his thick- 
at neſs, meaſuring the flendereſt man living at his waiſt. where the breadth of this 
fire image was meaſured, is not faid, perchance it was from /ſkoulder to ſhoulder, and then 
hed Er ight exattly to the 
ties ure, which Diodorus hath mentioned. For the uſual height of a man being 


four and a half of his breadth between the ſhoulders, if the image were fix cubits 
broad, between the ſhoulders, it muſt, accordin 
ſeven cubits hi forty foot and an 


un 


to this proportion, been twenty 
gh, which is 1 Beſides, Diadorus lib. 2: tell 
vs, that this image of forty foot high contained a thouſand Babyloniſh talents of 
gold; which according to Pollux, who in his Anomafticon reckons a Babyloniſh 
talent to contain 7000 attic drachmas, 7. e. 875 ounces, this ing to the 
bweſt computation, valuing an attic drachm at no more than ſeven-pence-h; , 
whereas Dr. Bernard reckons it to be eight-pence-farthing, which would mount the 
ſum much ky amounts to three millions and an half of our money. But if we 
advance the 228 the ſtatue to ninety foot without the pedeſtal, it will increaſe 
the value to a incredible, and therefore it is neceſſary to take the pedeſtal alſo 
nto the height mentioned by Daniel. Other images and facred utenſils, were alſo in 
that temple, all of ſolid gold.” PRIDRAUx's Cox r. p. 100, 101. | 
The reader will perceive, that our learned author ſuppoſes the — — to have 
. feet high; while its was fifty feet high: a diſproportion of 
parts, which it not ab lutely im le, is extremely contradictory to every prin- 
Pe of art, even. of the rudeſt art, and a fortiori of the more refined periods 
art,—N. B. We have no inſtance of ſuch diſproportion remaining. The arts had 
been long cultivated in Egypt. broth TR 5 | | 
Let us hear the original authors: Herodotus, who faw the le of Belus, is the 
bel authority reſpeRing it, * The temple of Jupiter Belus, whoſe huge gates of 
*icoxp HuxbRzp. | 1 85 2 braſs 
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484 FR AGM E N T. 8. 
braſs may ſtill be ſeen, is a ſquare building; each fide of which is two furlongs, In 
the midſt riſes a tower, of the ſolid depth and height of one farlong ; upon which 
reſting, as upon a baſe, ſeven other leſſer towers are built in regular ſucceſſion. The 
aſcent is on the outſide; which winding from the ground, is continued to the higheſt 
tower; and in the middle of the whole ſtructure there is a convenient reſti | 
In the laſt tower is a large m_ in which is placed a couch, 2 
and near it a table of ſolid gold: but there is no ſtatue in the place. In this temple 
there is alſo a ſmall chapel, lower in the building, which contains a figure of Jupiter, 
in a fitting poſture, with a large table before him; theſe,” with the baſe of the table, 
and the feat of the throne, are all of the pureſt gold; and are eſtimated by the 
Chaldeans 40 be worth eight hundred talents: On the outſide of this chapel there are 
two altars; one is of gold, the other is of immenſe ſize,” and appropnated” to the 
ſacrifice of full grown animals; thoſe, only, which have not yet left Nath dams may be 
offered on the golden altar. On the larger altar, at the anniverſary feſtival in honour 
of their gd, the Chaldeans regularly. conſume! inceriſe to the amount” of a thouſend 
talents. There was formerly in this temple a ſtatue of ſolid gold, twelve cubits high; 
this, however, I mention from the information of the 'Chaldeans,” not from my own 
Endwledge G10. 16 6%ꝙ/%%¾ẽ“ a DOING TRE e 
Diodorus Siculus, a much later writer, ſpeaks to this effect, lib. 2. 4 0f the tower 
of Jupiter Belus the hiſtorians who have ſpoken have given different deſeriptions; and 
this temple being now entirely deftroyed, we cannot ſpeak  accurttely reſpecting it. 
It was exceſſively high; conſtructed throughout with great care; built of brick and 
bitumen. Semiramis placed on the top of it three ſtatues of maff/ gold, of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Rhea. Jupiter was erect, in the attitude of a man walking: he was forty 
feet in height; and weighed a thouſand Babylonian talents: Rhea, Who fat in a 
chariot of gold, was of the ſame weight: Juno, who ſtood upright; weighed eight 
Hundred talents.” Diodorus proceeds to mention many more articles of old, among 
others „ a vaſt urn, placed before the ſtatue ''of Jupiter, which weighed: twelve 
hundred lens eee enn ain 20 200 ee 
The reader will judge for himſelf rr to me it ſeems, that the 
Babylonians, regretting exceedingly. the loſs of their ſacred treuſures from this tenipl, 
magnified: both their value, and their importance, to enquiring ſtrangers. Diodorus 
acknowledges © he could not ſpeak accurately reſpeCting it.“ I rather adhere; ge- 
nerally, to the relation of Herodotus: at leaſt in theſe particulars, (1) there was no 
ſtatue in he higheſt chapel; but (2) in another chapel there was a ſtatue of Jupiter 
Belus] 81TT1NG: (3) the worth, not the toeight, was calculated at ſo many talents: 
i, e. including the labour, ſkill, preparation, and accompanimenits of the ſtatue; its 
throne, &c. (J) the feſtival in honour of the god Belus was annual; and it as proditzious, 
lince, no doubt, the other offerings correſponded to that of the incenſe, a thouſand talents: 
(5) a ſtatue of ſolid gold, of twelve cubits your feet), is mentioned by the hiſtonan 
as a thing barely credible; — obſerve, of ſolid gold; but a' ſtatue not ſolid, but a 
hollow ſhell of that metal, might have been very much larger, at much 'leſs expence 
of gold. (6.) I conclude, that Nebuchadnezzar conſecrated his image at an ann! 
feſtival in honour of this deity. . ˙¹1˙¹¹ 0 
After ſtating theſe variations and embarraſſments of conception and deſcription, [ 
wiſh to repreſent this image as I conceive it really was, in its 3 — and dimenſions. 
In the firſt place, I muſt aſſume, that the taſte of ſculpture in thoſe ages was preti) 
much the ſame, in Egypt and Babylon: ſo that by what gures of equal antiquity, nos 
exiſt in pt, we may eſtimate what was then ap 4%; in Babylon, of whoſe works 
ef art we have no remains whatever. « Secondly, that Nebuchadnezzar, * 
| 4 
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ſeet in height, thirty-ſix and half long, nineteen, and; half broad. 
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ted and rayaged Egyp t, but a. few. years before. this period; he had undoubtedly, 
— there thoſe Colo al ſtatues which were erected in that country by its ancient. 


monarchs: and as theſe were eſteemed not only ſacred objects, but alſo capital exertions 


of art, we may preſume that theſe were what he propoſed to imitate, as to their mag- 
nitude, and to,ſurpaſs,: as to their materials, Theſe, preſumptions being admitted, let 
us examine ſome of thoſe Coloſſuses which ſtill continue to ornament orc Yard 
Our plate repreſents the two Coloſſal figures which yet remain ſtanding at the 
antient Thebes: and is copied from Nox Ex, plate CX. who thus deſcribes them ;— 
« The figure A ſeems to be that of a man; the figure B, that of a woman. They 
xe about fifty Daniſh feet in height, from the baſes of the pedeſtals to the ſummit of 
the head: from the ſole of the feet to the knees is fifteen! feet; the pedeſtals, are five 
Mr. Nox DER here ſpeaks of perpendicular height: as this idea of perpendicular, 
height has contributed to embarraſs Dr. Px g Av x, let us enquire whether the prophet 
Daniel does not rather mean proportional height, when deſcribing, that of the golden 
Coloſſus. - Suppoſe we — an hs: deFrpting thus: +4 oe wo 06s 8 
« Nebuchadnezzar the ting made an image of gold, thoſe proportional height, if it 
had ſtood upright, was /ixty.cubitsz but, being in a ſitting ,/ conformable to the 
ſtyle of Egyptian art, it was little more than thirty cubits, or fiſty feet, perpendicular 
height; and its, thickneſs,' or depth, meaſured from breaſt to back, (not its breadth, 
meaſured from ſhoulder to ſhoulder, as has been hitherto underſtood, and as our 
tranſlation renders) zeas one tenth part of its proportional height; i. e. fix cubits. “ 
Let us vindicate the verſion; and aſterwards meaſure the figure. The general im · 
port of the word-(7\1) RUNẽ,jρ,ꝛx is elevation, height; but it ſeems plainly to imply u 
proportion of ftaturez as, Iſaiah xxiii. 4. 5. Be aſhamed, O Sidon. . ſaying, I travail not 
nr bring forth children, neither do 1 nouriſh 17 (Hrn (GeDVLETI).ENLARGE, increqſe 
in e -g men: it e. to their maturity of ſtature, form, &., nor bring up, rear 
up, Dον RUNM,α⁰ẽ,ͤj- 1), i. e. to their full proportion of figure, and perſon, young tuome n. 
o Iſaiah i. 2, .'* have nouriſhed (N31 GeDULETt) ENLARGED, increxted ſize — 
children; and that (] RUMeMeT1) to full magnitude of figure, to complete pro- 
Tray of maturity, yet they, have rebelled again me.“ This rendering agrees per- 
wy with the ſenſe, and conſtruction of theſe. „ and with the tranilation of the 
LXX dea: Vulgate, ad incrementum perduzi. (I have brought them up to their full 
increaſe,” In both theſe places rumemeti ſeems to be an advance inclimax upon gedule/!, 
As to the rendering of (V vert) hien, inſtead of breadth, it ſhould be known 
that this word, as a noun, occurs only in this place, and Ezra vl. g. where we read, 
* Let the ſull height [of the houſe], be ſixty. cubits; and the breadth—rather or, 
.c, the meaſurement of it, on the plan, from front to back be Ari cubils; whereby 
theſe meaſures will agree with the former dimenſions of Solomon's teniple: excluding the 
porch, iS. the moſt holy place, twenty cubits; the holy place wah cubits, in DEPTH; 
the breadth of all Was Tienty cubits, Now as it is extremely improbable, that 
Cyrus, ſhould vary the former proportions, and direct the breadih of the new temple to be 
re times the extent adopted by Solomon, 1 think we may conclude, that this 
word, in this place, refers to the depth, and not to the breadth of the building; which 
livers us from all the difficulties which: perplexed. Lacxryoor, on this ſubjett; (4 Of 
tic Temple,” chap. xi.) and which agrees to matter of fact. It remains only to ob- 
hne, that the proportion of a full grown man, from breaſt to back, is one-tenth part 
of his height. Since then the accepting of this word in reference to depth, rather than to 
"cadth, in both places Where it l reduces its application to appropriate and ac- 
VCC e curate 


116 FRAGMENTS. 
curate meaſurement, I apprehend, I need ſay no more in vindication of the Stow tay 
adopted. 

Certainly, T ſhall not attempt to meaſure this, Coloſſus to an inch: neither ſhalt 
notice the difference of feet Greek, Engliſh, ' Daniſh, &c. Nevertheleſs, 
willing to reconcile, to a certain degree, the meaſures of Daniel and of. IT 
ſhall ſtate looſely, what further occurs to me on this fi 

The perpendicular height of fig. A. is marked at fifty feet, on the line wb, 
this, divided into five parts, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, each of theſe intervals is ten feet feet in length. 
Sixty cubits being ninety feet, transfer one of theſe ten feet lengths nine times on 
the middle line, from 1 to 90, then meaſure the fig the head and neck a, ö, c; the 
body, from the neck to the buttocks, e to d; the igh, from the duttocks to the knee, 
d to e; the leg, from the knee to the heel, e to J; and to the toes, if neceſſary: theſe 
meaſures make about eighty-four feet out of ninety: allow, therefore; ſix feet * the 
pedeſtal, or for the pedeſtal, and cap, hereafter to be mentioned: or, admit ſome varia- 
tions in the meaſures, as from the te A to the toes being included or excluded, or, 
&c. Alſo admit, or omit, the in the forty feet image of Diodorus, or, &c. 
Notwithſtanding which variations we . be convinced, that a figure of only Aft 
feet . dicular height itſelf, reſtrictively, nay, by its attitude, and its 
ments, 2 deſcribed as bein ninety feet, or firty cubits, in full proportional | 
meaſurement; Which advances ſufficiently near to a reconcilement of the two author, 
notwithſtanding at firſt ſight ninety feet and forty feet ſeem to be irreconcileable. 

N. B. Beſide the covering which theſe figures have on their heads, other Coloſi | 
figures have a tall cap or mitre, as repreſented in the ſubjeCts below: and this is more 


image bat uſed than omitted. It is impoſſible to aſcertain whether Nebuchadnezzar's 
ge had fuch a cap; but it is ight or te he would not omit any thing that Ong 


1 8 
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Foür and this may add eight or ten feet to the height of the ima b 

N.B. Faſt-Indian coloflal deities wear ſimilar caps. Was this an Tendtation of them? 
Though I bave paid fo much attention to Diodorus, nevertheleſs,” I do think he has 

erred, not only in the place where he has put his figures, but, in ſaying * the attitude 
of Jupiter was erect:” becauſe, ſuch an attitude — not the faſhion for deities, at 
that time. I think, alſo, I am poſitively 1 ri ht, — ſayin , that the action of 7 


could not be “ that of a man walking; g ſtatues were firſt intro- 

duced by Dedalus, among the Greeks, long ＋ the time 57 Nebuchadnezzar; and 

would have been at this time, as they always were _ conſidered as impieties. 
The reader will remark the immenſe magnitude of theſe tian Colofſuſes on our 


e compared with the ſize of the r re are many more, not 
diſtant, of no lefs dimenſions, lying on the ſand: fervent of which wer probably 
overturned by the frantic G ſoon after Nebuchadnezzar's viſitation. The 
bor yawn of theſe, demonſtrates the prodigious taſte of the times; and juſtifies the 
ien us of the Babylonian i image, to which they are ſo nearly commenſurate. 
What the we fay of art and taſte, when magnitude is preferred to merit! e 


No. CLI. VINDICATION OF DANIEL. HIEROGLYPHIC ANIMAIS 


AMONG the figures which Lx Bzvyn has copied from the ruins of Perſepols 
in Perſia, there are ſome which ſeem to be remarkably coincident with the purport of 
certain parts of the prophet Daniel. It is not eaſy to aſcertain the date date of the 
erection of theſe ruins, which are univerſally as having formed the 


of the Perſian kings: 9 is afſuming too much, to attribute them to — 


.rtheleſs, if, as is ſuppoſed, they may date ſoon. after that monarch, they will be 
netently ancient to juſtify the uſe 20 50 ofe to make of them. r er ae 

The palace of Perſepolis was deſtroyed by Alexander the Great; yet from its preſent 
mins we infer its former grandeur. Part of its ornaments conſiſts of ſeveral hundred 
figures, ſculptured on the walls, in bafo relievo, 3 theſe, ſome are certainly 
o a religious nature; others are emblematical z of thele, ſeveral have greatly the 
appearance of being political emblems; emblems referring to paſt events, which 
being flattering to the erſian kings, they wiſhed to renew, and to maintain, the me- 
mory of them. Under this aſpect I wiſh to examine them, Let us hear Le Bruyn's 
account of theſe figures: No. 8 and 9 are the immediate ſubjefts gf our enquiry, but 
as No. 5 Is ee operon with them, I ſhall offer . 07 the extracts which 
relate to them all. They are repreſented on C˖RRUIM, Plate III. 

« Theſe portals are twenty-two feet and four inches in depth, and thirteen feet and 
fur inches in breadth. In the inſide, and on eac Mus is ſeen a large figure in 


£ 


low relief, and. almoſt as long as the pilaſter; with a diſtance of twenty-two feet from 
the fore to the hinder legs, and a height of fourteen feet and à half. The heads of 
tneſe animals are. entirely deſtroyed, and their breaſts and fore feet project from the 


ilaſter. Their bodies are likewiſe great ly damaged, Pace 11... 1 
abet animals are not cut out of one ſtone, but out of three, Joined together, and 
which project without the portal. Page 11. af 

« With reſpect to the animals I have mentioned, it would be difficult. to determine 
what they repreſent, unleſs it may be ſaid, that they have ſome fimilitude to a 
ſphinx, with the body of a horſe, and the paws thick and ſhort, like thoſe of a lion. 
ut all this is rendered the more uncertain, becauſe the heads are broken into ſhat- 
ters. Some perſons have pretended, that oy repreſented human heads, and, it muſt 
be owned, there is ſome appearance, on the hinder part of the neck of one of theſe 
monſters, which . Be to juſtify that conjecture. It is a kind of a contour, or 
crowned bonnet. One might even ſay, that they are covered With arms, adorned 
with a good number of round ſtuds. Pages 11, 12. | 7 ae | 

„The figures in the two firſt portals very much reſemble a horſe, both before and 
behind, only the head ſeems to be like that of an ape: and indeed the: tail has no 
great ſimilitude to that of à horſe, but this may be imputed to the ornaments which, 
ue faſtened to it, and were much uſed among the antient Perſians. Page 39. 

N. B. The foregoing deſcriptions refer to No. 5. on CHER UBM, Plate III. 
nder a portal to the weſt, is the figure of a man hunting a bull; who has one 
hom in his forehead; which is ben oy the man's left hand, while his right plunges 
a ger into the belly of the bull. On the other ſide, the figure of er 
man claſps the horn with his right hand, and ſtabs the beaſt with his left. The ſecond 
portal diſcovers the figure of a man. carved in. the. fame manner,. with a deer that 
peath reſembles a lion, having a horn in his forehead, and wings on the body. The 
repreſentations are to be ſeen under the to the north, with this exception, 
that inſtead of the deer, there is a great lion, whom a man holds by the mane. Page 15. 

* There are alſo two other figures on each fide, in the two niches to the ſouth, one 
48 gy horn of a goat with one hand, while the other reſts on the neck 

In one of theſe portals, to the eaſt, we obferved "ga, i a man de 
i lon; and in another compartment, a man fighting with a bull. We likewiſe behel 
under the two portals to the weſt, ſeveral figures of 
ma wings, Page 9. _—_ 


| 


lions, one of which is repreſented: 
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Ihe Spaniſh ambaſſador was perſuaded, that the animal attacked h the lion, on 


the ſtair-caſe,” repreſents an ox, or a bull; but 1 rather think it intended for a horſe or 
an aſs. This particular, piece of ſculpture, is no more than a hieroglyphic, repre. 
ſenting virtue „Horious over force; and every one knows, that the antient Perſians'and 
een myſteries Yuder equivocal figures, as Heliodory 
obleryes, %%% F 0 0 TTY 
« As all theſe animals, therefore," are repreſented with horns, whik are not natur 
to them, ſome myſtery muſt certainly be intended by that fculpture ; and this ſup 
poſition ſeems the more reaſonable, becauſe it is well Know that horns Were antient 
the emblem of ſtrength, and even of majeſty itſelf. Pages 38, 39m. 
I take the other figure, which encounters a lion, and is habited Iike a Mee, to 
be an hieroglyphic; , becauſe the Egyptians, from. whom the Perſians borrowed ſeperal 
cuſtoms, repreſented ſtrength and fortitude, by the f gure of a lion. The reader may 
confult Clemens Alexandrings with relation to this Particular. It may likewiſe be in. 
tended for a real combat, the Medes and Perfians having been yery fond of en- 
countring animals, as Xenophon obſerves in his © Inſtitution of Cyrus.“ "Thoſe who are 
verſed in antiquity may judge of theſe figures as they think proper.” 
It is evident from theſe extratts, that IE BRU ry. had no fixed 1 55 as to what 
theſe figures repreſent: without controverting what he offers, I ſhall propoſe my own 
conceptions. For No. 3, ſee the following 'FxA6MExT—Thoughts on the Cherubm. 

No. 8, repreſents, a man who. has ſeized'a lion witt”one hand; in his other hand he 


holds a fword, as if about to plunge it into the body of the lion; the lion is lifted up 


from the earth, and ſtands uprighit on his two hind legs; he looks backwärd, as if fearing 


e 


: 


harm from thence.” Ihe lion is partly [clothed with feathers, apd tbeſe from their ſze, 


8c. have the appearance of being eagle's feathers: his feathers fem to be diminfſhirg; 
at leaſt; he is by no means ſo full of feathers' as No. 9. The man, from his cap, 
c. I judge to be a perſon of diſtinction; probably a king: in fact a Perfian king, 
victorious over a power denoted by à lion, and which poſſeſſed the additional ſiren 

and celerity of an eagle. The correſpondent arrangement of the hiſtory is as follows: 


* - 


1. I . a lion 15§ͥ9 r The Babylonian empire: 
2. Having eagle's wings | 2. Nineveh added to it Dutt. 
3. The wings were plucked ; 3. Nineveh almoſt deſtroyed at the 


EMBLEMATICAL REPRESENTATION. , * HISTORICAL, NARRATION. 


r 

fall of Sar 

e CY 
n FOE + 
danapalus : * 


5. Made to ſtand on its feet as a man, 5. To ſtand in an winatural poſture, Tr 


n, whom I judge to be a king; who with one hand ſcies 

the horn of an animal, which he has attacke N with the other hand, he Plunge 

a ſingle hom; but he has wings, is greatly clothed with feathers, and has birds. 
5 to be making a ſtont reſiſtance. 100 

annot determine what beaſt is repreſented in this number, but it ſeems to be clear 

that the king is breaking its horn (power) and deſtroying it. It probably alludes to 
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js likely, that the aher emblems in this palace have ſimilar references: for we learn 
fom Diodorus, that ſimilar actions of (the Egyptian monarchs, were. repreſented on 
the temples and palaces of Egypt. Since then, ſuch was one manner o commemo- 
rating paſt actions, We may fairly preſume the vanity of Perſia would not be inferior to 
that of Egypt. c i H e ον νjẽÿ üb Sx DD ar wingt 
M * is, that theſe figures repreſent the king, by whom, or 8 
decelſors the neighbouring powers, repreſented by theſe figurative beaſts, were de- 
ſtroredʒ and that theſe are alluſions to their deſtrutions : but I puſh this opinion no 
further, than to ſhew their coincidence. with the animals uſed by the prophet Daniel, 
whoſe emblems are not only juſtiſied by the compariſon, but it appears, that ſuch: 
repreſentatives were in [uſe at that period of time, and were then well known and 
publicly admitted 3 a8 ſignifying the nations to which they were ente ro to re 
N. B. 1 think it remarkable, that Daniel does not determine the ſpecies of the 
ſourth beaſt; perhaps becauſe its inignid was unknown in ſo diſtant a region as Perſia. 
That antient opponent of Chriſtianity, Porphyry, affirmed that Daniel was a hiſtory: 
written figuratively after the events it refers to had happened, even after Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and long after the empire of the Greeks; and Profeſſor Eichorn ſeems to 
adopt his notion: now, as the emblems on thus palace are, at all events, prior to 
Alexander, who deſtroyed them, and have no Greek alluſions among them, their 
antiquity becomes a youcher for the antiquity of Daniel, with whom they coincide ſo 
remarkably : and if the antiquity; of Daniel he eſtabliſhed; his -prophetical charaRer 
follows of courſe. The reader will reflect on the importance of eſtabliſhing the 
atiquity of Daniel; ſince all our calculations of the time of the Meffiah's coming, &c. 
originate from this prophet, who is the firſt that giyes dates forward to following times. 
XN. B. The reaſon why Daniel is the firſt prophet who gives dates forward, I con- 
cave to be, becauſe. he dwelt in Babylon, &c. where a new Era had lately been 
cabliſhed, which we call that of Nabonaſſar, which naturally formed a fixed: point 
as well forward as back ward, of which his proficiency in Chaldean ſtudies enabled him 
avail himſelf. There was no ſuch Era yet adopted in Greece, Judea, Syria, &c. 
I thall make no apology for ſuppoſing that the reader is now of the ſame opinion as 
myſelf, that theſe. — gots 2 as inſtances (and many others might be 
lected) ſhould be well underſtood, and maturel weighed, before we deprive Daniel of 
the ſtation he occupies in our ſacred: books. The miracle of the letters on the wall. 
of Belſhazzar's palace, may receive illuſtration in a future Frans. 
| ins ft WER 1, e rt 877 Þ 141 n 15 
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exzal. IF the reader has ever had the misfortune to be engaged in a ſuit of Chancery, he 
eaſt "il very well underſtand me, wen 1 ſay, that in proportion to the length of the bill 
jpture muſt be that of the anſiber: and he will be diſpoſed to pardon” the extent of this 


Wſertation, and the attention which it has been thought 12 7 fs pay to thoſe leſſer 


ſeizes mcunſtances, which, in many other caſes, might have been affiimed without riſaue 
unge⸗ contrayention. Mr. PaK 8URsT has employed no leſs: than fixty articles in his 
bes Dictionary, on this ſubject;- and it has furniſhed, to ſeveral learned, writers, materials. 
bird. in conſiderable treatiſes; we do not mean to add another to their number, though we 


annot very well avoid treating the matter with ſome attention; and while we are 
"re of the room it will require, we claim ſome applauſe for condenſing it more than 
been eum » -nůn e n 


1 7 
The reader will firſt of 11 
deſcription of theſe hiero 
the nature therefore of po! k 
ly deſcribe them; and I with to direct the reader's attention to 0 
ſeparately, before we come to the whole in combination. 3 
I. Of their uA Ds, or COUNTENANCES. Each cherub had four: 1 
2, that of a lion; 3, that of an ox; 4, that of an eagle. In what manner were 
placed? were they four heads attached to four necks, riſing from the trunk of the 
or four faces attached to one head? I think they were four faces attached to one 
and ſeen by the beholder in union, , each by its back part, to the 
II. Of their nop1xs; f. e. from the neck downwards. This was human; 
likeneſs of a man.” I imagine, certainly, down to below the navel, and to the 
388 which anſwer in lon of legs ad derod to the neck 
r of the ox; or rather to what thoſe parts have been, had 
| been that of an ox. This ew qua firſt CS the — = 
he might hom then hve fuppoled the whole of creutave den \ analogous to the 
1 8 "thei En Ezekiel . cher = having four — 22 
deſcribes the ſeraph as hav wings rt eſent, enc 
viz, two on his head, two on. his — 19 two on bis flanks, - . 
Iv. Of their Anus. Theſe are rendered in our tranſlation hands, but certainly 
2 y arms at length; their number was Four, one on each fide of the creature. 
What was the remainder, or Low zR PART, of their figure? I conceive it ws, 
from the rim of the belly, downwards; either, 1, human thighs, legs, and feet, to 
which was appended, 'at the poſteriors, the body and hind legs of an ox: or, rather 
2, the body and four legs of an ox, out of which the human part ſeemed to riſe, ſo 
chat all below the rim of the'belly was in the form of an ox, and all above that d- 
viſion was human. Whence a ſpectator paying moſt attention to their lower parts, 
might have been inclined to think them oxen; or at leaſt beaſtial. | 
. A1 the viſion 


Their sERVIckSs; or, what the 3 appeared to do. I i 
as that of the t was there 
wn on which the 


22 = 


1 1 


S 


[4 


£82; 


which the prophet Ezekiel ſaw, as w 
ſemblance of a moveable throne, or chariot, of prodigious 


. conduQor was ſuppoſed to fit: that the wheels were annexed to it in much the ſane | 2 
manner as to the royal travelling, or military, thrones of the Perfian kings; and that throne 
the four cherubim occupied the places of four horſes to draw this capacious filed t. 

As this idea is unuſual, 18 appears to me to open the rye intent. of the viſion, I eich 01 
ſhall endeavour to > Waſtrate and confirm it. 5 : — 
; ORG . ' Rey. 

Gen. Bi. 04.) ® Hy Nen ut the uit of the leer and bebo» ere cape 1 THR 
gareen 8 yang J which * flaming of the north; a GREAT 2 __ nee 
ztſeif } which turned e Wa 1 
en en «4 5 rake 


I ſuppoſe this fole of their feet means the 
whole hoof, As human feet are not mentioned, 
conclude that all their feet were beſtial. 


The arm:—rather the hands—of a man were 
_ their wings. ES: 
as 


Was this Abet 4% .44 
their being p aced in 
ther? —0or were 


roots ? 


of fire, [N. B. of wood coals, not ſen coals] 
the flame of a lamp vibrating among them. 
Their motions were e ſwift : {wift as 

lightning. Their wings made. 6 noiſe; as do 
ſe - of a great bird, when n. 
* 


4 


« Behold one which the cloud, . 
had obſcured, E. looked for it 


bring creatures to turn, when directed to any 


2 FEAI EFFEKT 


= this implied in the expreſſion « ohne wheel 


vith its ſour faces? i. e. ſuperficial | broad 
hande=—peripheriat, . F. 


Auery. — Was "this PUN a} the cvleftial | | 
irmament? was it not an expapſe- between the 
creatures and the throne, tionate to the 
dreadful height of the wheels ? 80 that .this 


—— e the e one raph voice 


I 


t, 


&A Yo 


5 0 


' Ir vi 1. 1 few! hl Lon d . 
throne H1GH, and LIFTED or; and 
filed the temple. Above it ſtood the ſeraphim; 


dis face, and with 
vithtwain he did fly. 


Rev. iv. 2. 
i THRONE was ſet in heaven, and one ſat on 


de throne; he was, to look u like 7 
and a fardine ſtone: and a hogres; the jojo 


SEE | 
level, and 1 wee e | 


The colour of r . of 3 b 


. point, becauſe ny looked all ways at wheeler 


$* * 
. Yo 1 ia 


is. train 
and upon 
each one had $1x Wings; with twain he covered 
deaf he covered his feet, and 

round about within it; 2 

ne . and beheld | 


up and down — the Tring creatures, 
ran and returned like a flaſh of lightning, 


nnn 


or THE uni. 
F * I beheld the living creatu 


Th 
ow | 


way 1.7. vena] n the earth' by p ein the 
the clouds di ng perm me to colour | 

o” Wheel with bin bend eſta each other, | likeneſs #45 6 their a ha 

probably, at right angles t fo 2 the wheel within a wheel, wi en they went, went 
could roll any "Wh becauſe it preſented à upon their ſour fidesz they returned "_ 
globular *r all fides ; 44 there was not us . ir rin 7 were ſo hig 
— for the wheel to be turned, nor for the they were dreadful, and nge 


yu, round CE wen Le 


Tris re pf i Ry mano 
or t 23 * 
1 n : 


aut" nur. 


"The en over their heads was the « co- 
ha of the terrible There was a voice 
ſrom the firmament. When the living creatures 
ſtood, and let down their wings — and con- 
ſequently the noiſe made 15 their wings ow 
HOSE was lent. 10 


WI „ enn THRONE. 6 cf; 
Aer 2 — ihe likeneſs of 7 
throne as the appearance of a ſtone, 
the — the lik Fo the a 
pearance of a 8 —_ [fitting] on it. 
colour of amber, and 8 of fire was 
fame was the ap- 
88 of his r and SIS as 
the appearance rainbow, was n- 
dout round about ** chrone l. | 


a * 


auger b his throne, that throne com- 


r theſe are not at 


r 
ii 


A the throne, like unto an emerald. Aol round 
fs of 1 adout the throne, rov x beaſts [livi reatures] 3 
1 four full of eyes before and behind 1, me a a lion; 
e 6 da calf; 3, a man; 4, an eagle. . 
fparkled ing creatures had drr w OD, 
an were — 6 
znd they Certainly, | You king 
ber paſed of — e 5 

n pelent the ſubjetts of our 


conſideration. 
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As much mif: reſpeQing theſe appearances, has: : che id : 
the wheels and the . bei er FTI, F ſhall in the firſt 158 5 adorn 4 
to correct that miſtake, which 1 NO Ts be beſt done by conf l 
uſed'in the adjacent yerfes.. "Verſe I8, 2 wihgs ere" fu N ETES. : 
priſing „that When the ſame Hebrew word ( Ol R) has been rendered eos in h 

2 4, 15 the e e, or colour, 19 me, flame.” In verſe 7. 0 ot colbur k; 
of poliſhed rs In verſe 16, “ the eye, or colour, ol the precious :ftone called the 
der in in Hebrew, tan. In verſe 22, © the eye, or colour, of the terrible ny 
chryſtal.” In verſe 27, the eye, or colour,” of f 2 1 Vet, nevertheleß, 75 
in this paffage, verſe 78, the fame word ſhould es inſtead of colours; 4 
whereas it means the glittering, ſplendid, hues—the pre rh re Ce Ute vot fold 1 
and firm colours, but thoſe accidental corruſcations of colours, ſuch as we fee vibrate ai 
in ſome precious” ſtones, (as the opal) which, ſeen in _ "lights, ſhew' certain | 
colours, but feen in ether lights '[ſtridtly, under other a "viſion] thew other : 
colours; fo does the neck of the peacock, and other birds; Ak this ſenſe of the word 3 
is confirmed by the uſe of it, Naa. xi. 7. © the manna was Uke coriander ſeed, /. 1. 
hut dhe che d it the reflected, gliſtening, colour, which | vibra) d. fre ws lk 1 
to the.oye-—the gliſten —of the Bdellium f uy 

— let the neaden tum to PY ATR I. «Curioni, Da nnn and cotifidierke 8 

figure,” which is full of eyes; of What uſe are they; when the four faces-already tho 
look every way?” Where is the oppottunity of their conftruQion, asopticaF inſtruments 
of ſenſe? Where are the places, wherein ſhoy Id be contained the neceſſary accompani 
ments of the eye, its com and humors, &c. * ** optic nerve, its connection with the [ 
ſenſorium, &.? amo el of feathers!—or, on a feather!—ſeveraLeyes.on one | { 
feather !!!—and how Aſtant from. the head, the ſeat of ſenſation! Let any anatomiſt * 
who knows the courſes of the nerves, and their nature, their matiye FI oo andthei 

Wrede, eſpecially of thoſe to the ſenſes, in the human body, decide SY 
Tis — 759 ſuch. an one will Fel the import of my reaſoning. It would de a much . | 

h tor ideas — Ds © objects? to ſay, that: theſe 2 — 
were 18. e nature of thoſe we eall eyes in a peacock's feather: 7. e. th Rags 
ſpots peculiarly embelliſhed with colours; or freaks, like thoſe of the golden So 
of China; or /pecktes like thoſe (but brilliant with colours) of the common pintado or yen 
Guinea fowl.- In fact, this idea would agree with what I uggeſted : und indeed Sas 
might confirm it; could any ſuch uſe gf the word be W e Could" the knobs 15 1. 
on No. 5, Plate III. be meant by the word eyes? this is not impo Mble, if the anans def 
plant be 'of Arabic nomination, and deſcribed by the knobs. A 7 furface—ain-anas "a ; 

the human eye, to which thoſe knobs were fancifully likened: a — 9 © C0- tat 8 
incidence with aur figure, if correct ! This Arabic etymolog r fn — adopted by ſome mar 

Having thus-correted, as I ſuppoſe, beyond controverſy, a part of the appear 5 
uſually atiributod to: the: wheels, and the cherubim, IT to examine e that of ther a0 
other _ | AAAS, ene ee 

| 5 11481 40 1 aopte 

OF THE HEAD. {i . 3 

No. 1, Plate IV. is from an E. tian ; "= the Batu of dss _ bs 
a. it repreſents a man with tos — ge, « on one head, No. 2, is fron 8 
Mont fuucon, Vol. I. plate VI: 18; and ts tree faces on one head. Idee image and 1 
of Janus, as a, man with two. faces, is ſo common; that- I haveinetthought it _ ke fun 
while to order it to be engraved, but — may ſee ſigutes tb. - ther ſame 0 


eanazyn GAY off 
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effect in the plate of Hy Oc. No. 8, Is from an Indian picture, and reprefents 
four Pala one head. From all theſe examples” T Eee thr diſpoſition of 
the heads of the Cherubim, was not, four heads and four necks (the necks rifing at 
length, as we ſee in the read eugle); nor two heads above, and two below, as oh 
the upper figure of Plate I. bat, it was like No. 21 Plate IV. in Which caſe the 
head of the engle was not ſeen, being at the back of the head. T To this agrees the 
kind of abruptneſs, Ezek. i. 10 * the face of à man and that of a lion were to the 
right—and the face of an ox to the left:”” but he does not ſuy Where the face of the 


the face of each of theſe per/ons, the man, the lion, the ox, and the eagle, was ſeen 
at one time, then I fuppoſe, by accepting one of each of the four faces in No. 3 
Plate IV. as its repreſentative, we may acquire a pretty good idea of their gen 
E 57 10 | 0 Hr T3 to ne aL D oe 07 
N. B. Though only three faces might be viſible to the prophet on any ſingle cherub, 
yet as there were four cherubim, the face, or faces, which he could not ſee on one 
cherub, he might, and indeed muſt, have ſeen on others. 1 
We have ſeen on the plate of Diana of Epheſus, in what manner three figures m 

be united, ſo as to form but one: in that inſtance, the three heads alſo are united, 
but each head has its own neck, and the heads are only united behind: the poſſibility, 
therefore, that each head and neck of the cherubim might be ſeparate, is apparent, 
though I have rather adopted the Indian conformation, in my om mint 


OF THEIR WINGS... 


It is ſaid of the cherubim, or the feraphim, Iſaiah chap. vi. that they © covered 
their faces, with their wings. Now, it is evident, that e faces been 
itly ſpeaking covered, the ' prophet could not have ſeen, any part of them; and 


* 


4% 


certainly he could not have fo particularly noticed and deſcribed. their features, and 
the diverſity between them, as he does. The reader is therefore deſired to inſpect 
No. 4, Plate IV. in which we have an inſtance of wings, hanging down, not unlike 
ſome kinds of veils, on each fide. of the face, which may be ſaid to cover the face, 
or cheek, of the wearer; nevertheleſs, they do not conceal the whole face, nor the 
principal features of it. This figure is an Iſis of Egypt: the wings on her head are 
a common dreſs of. Iſis, which goddeſs often has on 5 head, a bird, [uſually the 
fntado, or Guinea fowl, ſo far as I recollect] whoſe wings, hanging down. on each ſide 
ade her cheeks: though ſeldom much more than we have ſeen the faſhion. of hair- 
ny ſhade the faces of our ladies. [ Auer. Will this pintado kead-dreſs ſupport the 
idea of the /peckles on this bird's plumage being called che, as hinted?] I do not la 
int the wings of the cherubim hung down, like thoſe of this figure; I rather thin 
rot; however, this fi ure ſhews,. that the appendage of wings to the head, and thoſe 
wings employed to ſhelter the face, whether from modeſty, or from any other ſentiment, 
ras not unknown in antiquity: for this Iſis appears by its workmanſhip to be a very 
ancient figure. This ſets in a remarkable light the rendering which Jerom has 
adopted of this paſſage of Iſaiah, as if the cherubim ſheltered the face and feet of the 
Lord with their wings: 7. e. all the four cherubim were ſo-employed! And in this he 
inds a myſtery. - Faciem enim et pedes cus operiunt, quia & preterita ante mundum & 
ſulura poſt mundum ine non poſſumus, ſed media tamen que in ſer diebus facta ſunt 
wemplamur. ., Now how could this be, ſince the is changed their apparent 
ad relative ſituations in going and returning to ſay nothing of their diſtance from 
te ſupreme power, lating on the: throne, at a dreadful height above the wheels; 
klves dreadfully high! 1 Th 
2 e 


eagle was, only, “ and the face of an eagle, to thoſe four living creatures ].— Or, if 
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ſhews the figure: It is poſſible this kind of. clothing became at length to bo thought 
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Gteels, the appendage of wings to the feet; and No. 7, Plate TV; has on its feet 


what might be taken for little wings, in which it is not ſingular: but all theſe ap 
pendages, if they be wings, which is ſometimes doubtful, yet are ſo ſmall, that they 

ean by no means be ſaid to cover the feet: J rather conclude, therefore, that te 
wings of the cherubim covered the center of the body, like thoſe of the Iſis, No. 5, 
Plate IV. where we ſee, that over the reſt of her dre nn wings folded, 
which, covering pretty far down, may (I apprehend). be taken as ſufficiently coincident 
with the Hebrew idea of covering the feet. Obſerve too, that No. I, Plate IV. which 
has four wings, has two of them at his hips: ſo has No. 5, No. 6, and ſo has No. 7. 
Since, therefore, in all theſe inſtances, the wings capable of covering, are placed at 
the flanks of the figure, and not at the feet, I conclude, that modeſty has influenced. | 
the prophet's deſcription of this part of the cherubim ; and; that we may very eaſily 
8 the duty to which theſe wings were re it does not appear: that 
clothing of any. Kind was worn 7 theſe hieroglyphucal figures. 
\.. T,ought to remark, that the Iſis, No, 4, is ; clothed, With a thin robe, which entirely 


*1/ufficient, and therefore to this was ſuperadded the wings, as in No. 5. 
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It is not uſually underſtood, that the prophet” Ezekiel, in chap. i. 8.. de cribes, the 


cherubim as having four arms; but Mr. PAxxnvksrt has fo conſtrued the 
and IT think the text ſupports him, and the hand of a man Ii. e. a human hand] 


beneath the wings of them [the four creatures] on the four ſides of them:“ i. e. the 


way which the faces looked: each face being taken as indicating one fide of the living 
creature. If this be correct, then No. 7. Plate IV. is not far from coinciding wi 

this deſcription; as this figure has four wings, and four arms; but having only one face, 
theſe arms are not —— like thoſe of the cherubim, an arm to correſpond to each 
face. I need make no apology for conſidering the word hand as eib ns both hand 
and arm, ſince ſuch is frequently its import, (much as we have ſeen the word foo! 
implies the leg alſo). So the Hebrew ſpeaks of the hands of a chair, 7, e. an arm chan 
a liſted- up band, a ftretched-out hand, is equivalent to a lifted-up arm, a ſtretched. 
out arm, &c. In No. 3, alſo, we ſee that each of the four heads has an hand (oram) 


which may perhaps incline us to think, that though the four arms of the cherubim 


were under their wings, yet that they rather referred to the four faces, than to the 
wings: confirming the idea that the ſides of the living creatures were - underſtood to be 
in correſpondence to their faces. Vide alſo, for four arms the Plate of Derketos. 


OF THE LOWER PART OF THE BO Tr. 


1 preſume that little need be added to what has been already ſaid, on this 
article: it is clear that the ox bore a conſiderable ſhare in this emblem; and that 
the hinder parts, from the human poſteriors, were thoſe of that animal. But, I find 
it not eaſy to determine, whether the whole inferior part was ox- like, — all 
the four legs, like what is commonly called the Minotaur, as No. 6, Plate III. — 
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The uppermoſt repreſentation, ſhews this ſymbolical compound figure according 
to the ideas copied in CAL RT. It ſeems to have the following deficiencies : the 
heads are not uniform in their jundions with the neck; neither are they level, &c. 
whereby they ſeem to be of unequal importance, and relation to the body: it has 
only two arms; it has no legs; though legs” are particularly mentioned, &c. The 
other figures are alſo deficient, as having only one head, one Jar of arms, no attempts 
at eyes, &c. nor any poſſible reaſon, apparent, why 88 d be denominated oxen, 
calves, or heifers; às the cherubim are oecaſionally. The ſmaller figure is the deſign 
of the ingenious Picart: he has attended to ſome Wings, but has omitted others not leſs 
neceſſary, — — diverſity 3 in theſe figures which are the reſult of nd 
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No. 1. Mr. PAxx#vasrt has paid peculiar attention to the form of his cherubim: 
he has given them four heads; under the wings hands only; no (apparent) bodies; 
one eg only to each cherub; conſequently nothing to fill up the hinder part of that 
ide of the ark whereon they ſtood, and, evident), they ſtand awkwardly; no reaſon 
1 ſhould be called calves, or heifers, apparent from their figure, cc. 
B. Beſide this, his plate contains © errors: the pigu prieſt fands up, 
ſprinkling the blood, in an attitude which he certainly could not uſe, as he crept 
between the ſtaves, and ſprinkled the blood, kneeling on his knees, (2) !oward, not 
frietly upon, the mercy-ſeat. (3.) The ſtaves of tlie ark, which ſhould come forward, 
toward the holy place, are turned fidenoays,” ſo that the high prieſt could not creepy” 
between them, but muſt croſs. one of them; whereas the curtain reſted upon their 
ends, and by the foldings they made in the curtain, their ends might be ſaid to be ſeen 
through it. I forbear further remarks: ' only obſerving, that if ſuch difficulties attend 
tins ſubject, and, fo learned and attentive a man as Mr. PARK NHURSs x has failed in it, 
notwithſtanding he has greatly laboured this article, with how much deference, in 
Apectation of diſcriminating criticiſm alſo, ſhould” the prefent humble attempt, at 
iluſtrating it, be ſubmitted to the reader! © W aieh 1 irs Tet 1 4 n wi 
The ſecond figure on this Plate is from Monſ. Saurix; it merely conſiders the 
cherubim as angels. But I prefume to think, that hereafter the reader will be little 
atisicd with this idea; or with that of a child's head, with wings under its neck, 
{#hether ſmiling or weeping) fluttering about in the church, or the choir. Ra 
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Repreſentations of the © HERV drr appear 
ſome authord Have'colifideted” chem as w wy i 
them as we uſually ſee imple angels: others 
wholly excluded any portion of the . — 
theſe repreſentations, ſeparately, is Ge 
deſire oy FT. toward Ar "figure " hich, 
eXP eſſive, Of ett ee : 


being able 10 preſet, Homag qu ve ah et of the 
a ald the lein plate attempts to new. prog ; rately, that the 
ideas meluded in us figure were not unknown'to' bor 84808 the' Hebrews: a 


that they were, more or Teſs ado he pe either as = or as 2 ittendar 7 
tion: particu arly 0. 7, Plate IV. 


of theſe figures approach near to t con 

for the human, and No. 5 Plate Ira for the animal, diſtinction: * , 6, 
or No. 7, 7, Plate- II. for the mode of thelt unian into one e figure. 5 
been ©7728 bench arne fd oli önnen VIC ST Loft F 
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—_ Centaur, and, human — due — ton — — 
mewhat to UNI alluded: though now that ſomewhat:ia dt =Y — 


principle, the emblems of antiquity had their reference to certain perſons, or to certain 
events, notwithſtanding later times were oſten at a loſs to aſcertain their origin: I ſhall 


not therefore 55 to 1 theſe ſigures, but merely to we inn hat their 
pe WA con w. they. may ſubſerve our erf Pi pint) os f 

An ox in 1200 0 head and two horns; over him is e winged gfe 
{ymbol of divinity, in Egypt; he is carried in @ boat, which a man, Toke 


rowing 24 E00 the Nile, whoſe flowers, Nc. ornament the ſubjekt. f n that 
Od EY : jan 5 TR Iſiac . (This is commonly called an | Api: et 
re is had only one head.] 2 
No. 2. Is a very ancient Egy! ſphinx. of bropze; Wich hiero alyphic writing 
on it; its figure is compounded of a wap. and a woman; but the prqje tion of its am: 
and bands is What renders it applicable. ES our preſent ſubject; as we. ſee,; that th 
i Nos beſtial hind legs, yet its fore legs are human arms: this is Row ob 
INKELMAN's Hiſtory of Art: —it was alſo a favourite figure of Count Carats. 
No. 3, 4. Are androſphinxes, of which kind of ſphinxes Herodotus: ſpeaks, lid. i. 
age 175, they were placed at the entrance of the temple. of Minerva Saitides, i 
Foot: they were always underſtood to be ſymbolical animals. I have i 
hem, to ſhew that, (as in the inſtance of Dagon, and Derketos) both the ſexes. were 
uſed in compoſition of emblems; and to | provid againſt the remark, that we ſee wy 
female ſphinxes in common. 
No. 5. Is a creature which ornaments a portal of the palace of Perſepolis: the ke 
and body of it reſemble thoſe of an ox; and it has an s tail; on this body are are grafted 
3 99290 pair of wings, I ſuppoſe thoſe of an eagle; and its whole front and ſhoulder 


anc 


LE 
1 


are ſtudded. either d ele 2 e Ming 1 kat! what its head was Is im iblo 
to determine; but by its form, "by the cap upon it, and by what ſeems fo be rapery, 
attached ons it, it is probable, the countenance was 197550 ;. 1. e. the remains appear to 
indicate a human "Reat-dre/s.” Wa et le ate greatly maged, both by age and by 


fre: I mmcfud Re da ts But if t is ubjeEt 
preſented an 458 1 900 —caglt's win s—and' a Human colnjtehance, then it NT 
[nfderable” approach tu the” ancient compoſition of the cherübim; and I am 
better 88 WI it, ns by findin it 5 it proves that ch embletns Were 
not conf pt; but might'be of Chaldeati,'or, at leaft, of Afatic Sjigin,'. How- 
ever that 71 it 18 Cone 122 that they were ado ed throughout à very & al . 
of the Faſt; arid Rzekieł bein > Felder 3 in en might be eaſily a 900 
lers, when 8 e ny 
IX ov = feet pol 55 
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Ns. 6. A a prof of the 8 — b en "he 800 i 
the midſt a labyrinth.”. iis is from 4 gern in 
the pictures of He tm, the Mitotaur is repreſented with. the hi Ton 'of an 
ox, the reff of ifs figure” Bei human. On the medals of Sicily (rEAAE Ke 
| variouſly re epreſented, » but | 5255 Yr with the human head, hoped: | the "i of . 
being ox-l1 an K 
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* V. 7. I Pentlur tet in che bead, d 

4 varrfor? the F fruits is; that He. ole hu 

rally forme and is, in- fc, a man with the Poſterlors of a Horſe? bY 9 fk 7 

ame | human forin wot" Hide his beffiat' part, 'very nearly; and he might paſs 

"tain while ſeen. on the flanks, he would ſfiew the horſe part of Hitt, anc s Ms 

ſhall paſs for a horſe, This is from a 1 ry. 

their "No. f fd 5% Ade en the rums of Perſepolis, drawn” By bots 11 * 
* They are placed here in order do inffünte the mixture of e antient ee Ts 
fully ; t 7 50 2 e e "PLATE IV. | yy I _ IF | 0 5 
92 | rubin ron DER HUMAN PART or THE eunsur Ist. 7 
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41 Inis plate contains repreſen of the VARIATIONS or THz. aun yore, 


which 1 mythology adopted. id 
No. 1. Is an abrazas from MoxTeaveon; Plate CLAXY. vol. 11. Jt repreſents a 
man with two faces, upon his head. the ſacred. calalhus, or buſhel, at his wouldem 

ne wings on his hips two wings, with a ſcorpion's tail: in each hand a ga; 
No. 2. Is from Moxrraucox, Vol. I. Plate VI. No. 18. It is not roperly a 
Jams, which deity” had commonly. only two faces; but i it is cloſely allied to; him gat 
Is from an Indian picture; and is uſbally faid ſaid to be Brahma, ſitting 0 on the 
i, alter the deluge: 9 29 idea i: 15 . 3s ol allufion / to Vie 0 his three ſons; 
25 the governin wers ot mankin erent; — 05s; * 
This is copied 5 PR Mavzicz's: © Hiftory of India.“ . re 


No. 4. Is an ancient ſtatue of Iſis, from MoxXTFAUCON,, Vol. II. Plate cvi, No. 3. 
__reprepreſenting Iſis,, rd and Horus. 
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No. 3. Ts an Iſis; 


rom MoxTFAU@on,.. Vol. 
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No. 6. Is a, modal of the iſland. of ys corn th eines hub, 


and in *. *; its arr Kinds rem d de 


feet, what might be taken for a third pair of wings | has alc 
| indeed, they be wings. BIOMT FAT COR, FRE: II. i the followi 


Faacuent «of SATAN.”] ! p if | 
No. 8. Is a human figure with a bull's bead added, wit, bg 1 Fur hl 


berate, from Antig. Hercul. Vide Apis and inn Caup.in the D Dt 
No. 9. Is from the Antiquities of Hercula Vol. 
head on this figure, ſhews a variation; of the. | man. 
n nee reſe ance to t . 
By hill Une K os hope che reader is. reps des th rd 196 cnc; 
which I, wiſh to . dy the x following quen pr 217 5 ; 
Was the ch herub a compound eee the ſonw of u _beall, in-.the body ud 
legs, and two of the heads; of a bird in the wings, and in one of the heads; and of 
a man in th body, 5. e. the abdomen, the cheſt, Recs tt, any d e Nan 


in > ] 
a0 e cherub four ur gs, foro bath beſtal, * 3 8 


or, pon the havi 
cherub? for. e are e to 
Were the Places.) of — i 
whereby that pair might cover e 
that pair right be uſed for fl flying: on the Bang for where 
mi 1 conceal whatever part of its body the creature t 2 55 ODA > ati © 0 3 
67. otherwiſe, were the. two. uppermoſt pair of Wings placed on the f 
f. e. on the ſhoulders, ſo that the arins, ee, come eee a 
the ſame height, on the four ſides of the figure? 
Were the four ſides of the figure correlative to the four faces of the head? 
Were the four faces upon — head, and conſequently on the ſame level? 
Were the ſour faces viſible at one time? or, was only one: face viſible; in front, viz. 
that turned toward the ſpeQtator : and two profiles, one looking to the night, the 
tion men act's eee wierd e of the head 
e oe by the ſpectator. i 
ere |thefe animals re piendent with glittering o 
5 ? and not full of eyes 25 the purpoſe & IN.” 


Were there four of ' theſe animals? WS 
Was their ſtation analogous to that of horſes f in a TE 


together : in which ſituation they obeyed the orders 
feated on the-throne? or were they fingle, one on each of 
Are the wheels of Ezekiel's viſion, analogous to the wheels of a 
What was the ſituation of theſe wheels, in reſpect to the cherubim ; 
Were theſe wheels two on each fide of the throne, like thoſe to our coaches? 
were they one to each fide of the throne, ſuppoſing it ſquare? or at each corner? 
Is their conſtruftion, as being heel within 1 r the purpoſe ie their n 
very way with perfect readineſs, and without any occaſion rof türniig s? 


TRA GQ ME NTS. 129 
Is the diſpoſſtion of me faces in the cherubim, . oſe of their looki ng every 
way, ſo that they ſhoald' have no cee turn {as a — — 
directions, to roceed to- the right, or to the left, inſtead of Zoing g ſtraight forward ? 

Was the viſion, in à general view, that of the throne o , moving with the 
moſt tapid velocity, to wherever it was directed by the Supreme wuler? 

Was the ark in the temple, Sc. and its accompaniments, conſidered as the 
THRONE of the God of Ifrae]? ſo that the cherubim that were there, were there as 
his attendants and ſervants?: 7 e. as before Wee, oy were both "Jacred and royal 
attendants. | 
Was the oa giren to Judah, by ae, on account. of me Git of the 
golden calves (Which certainly were allied to the cherubim, in 1 and import, if 
they were not abſolutely the ſame) becauſe this was a rofeſñon of the THRONE 
of God amo that ſchiſmatic diviſion of the ſons of Jacob? Was it 5415 becauſe, 
in Judah, theſe emblems were kept private in 8 whereas, in Iſrael, they 
were expoſed 'ts public view, as ob objects of worſhip? Were the figures erected by 
Jeroboam truly cherubim, but called calves? i. e. their name was taken from the 
'1ſerior part of their compoſition by way of ind; nity : or, were they an imperfect 
aociation of embleins, in which ſome being omitted; what remained was chiefly thoſe 
parts which referred to the ox or calf #3 or, as theſe are ſometimes called heyfers, was 
their ſex feminine inſtead of maſculine ſ or, had they compound parts of both ſexes? as 
many Egyptian ſphinxes had, as appears by what remains, 

In 2 Kings xix, 15. Palm IxxxX. I. Iſaiah xxxyii. 16. God ie Gatenin.ne daliiger 

reſiding—bettocer the cherubim : the word between is ſupplied by our tranlators: fhould 
they not rather have fu ied the word above or over the cherubim, or ſore ſimilar er- 
preflion? ſince ſuch is his relative ſituation in theſe viſions. 
I fay nothing of Milton's deſcription of the throne of Deity, which! Gras: to ins 
clude ideas greatly ſimilar, nor of any hints which might be. borrowed fm Philo, Sec. 
e e,, ED mc, ent 
at- obſcurity rto Imed ation, 
landing it has been the theme of many Jew learned men, that I cannot flatter myſelf 
wi ſucceeding at once in explaining it. I think; however, that this opens a 
new way for attaining ſome conception of what its real forms might be: and I feel 
ſome ſatis faction in the idea that theſe * were not — in mae 
and countries independent of Judea. 

There a to be two extremes of nion on this ſubjebt, as on fimilar lub- 
jets: 1. That it pleaſed God to compoſe pion Jewiſh religious rites, ceremonies, and 
ſmbols, of materials as unlike as — to thoſe of the countries around them, 
eſpecially of Egypt, in order to eſtabliſh a total diſſimilarity, and to exclude idolatry. 
2. That a cloſe reſemblance, eſpecially to manners, was eſtabliſhed, in order to 
xcommodate the ſervices to the temper and habits of the e, who had been uſed 
© ſuch in Egy Obere This was the hypotheſis of the te er. Ihe truth, I 
*pprehend, lies between theſe opinions, and I refer the reader to the Addition to the 
wick CEREMONIES, for what ſeems to me, after much enquiry, to be the moſt 
probable ſtate of the fact; and I humbly conceive the principle accounts Wh, for 
= particulars, which are otherwiſe extremely embarraſling. 

The Jews conſidered the cherubim as of the utmoſt importance, vader che Levitical 
prelihood; yet they have loſt their true repreſentation. If the flame placed to keep 
de way to the tree of life was à cherub, then this emblem is extremely ancient. 
Mr. P Pank HURSH finds teſemblances to 1 ſymbol in the the Weſt Indies: in the 
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Temple of Elephanta,' in the Faſt-Indies;; in Diana, (vide, out Plate of Diana of 
Epheſus): in Proſerpine ; in Rhadigaſt, an ancient German idol; in Mithrne, a Perſian 
deity; in the gryphon, or griffin, in Cochin-China; in Yahuth and Naſr, Arabian 
idols in the form of a lion and an eagle; and in many other parts of the World. 
The opinion of this writer, ſeems. to be ſufficiently eſtabliſned to warst the 
inference, that this emblem was not borrowed by the Jewiſh. ritual from Egypt only, 
but was, in its principles, at leaſt, known among many other nations 
I I know that many worthy and learned perſons feel great reluctance in admitting the 
ſimilarity between the Hebrew cherubim and the compound figures of . Heathen 
nations: - nevertheleſs, when we reflect, that properly ' ſpeaking, in the earlieſt ages 
there were no. Heathen, but that all rn 5; had. t ne Diet. and the ſame in- 
ſtruments, of religious worſhip; and when the various tribes of mankind were ſeparated, 
each preſerved a part, though each alſo loſt a. part: we ſhall perceive the probability 
that this figure alſo might be in ſome; degree preſerved, at leaſt as to its form, if not as 
to its import: and this conſideration .abates that heſitation, which my on mind 
en im-common Wich aber, fn Nen made 


No. CLIIL OF SATAN. No. 7, PAE IL“Cœ . 
N 0 [1 is „ e 216-5 de eee Aotter as 
IAM almoſt aſhamed of diſcovering Sa r Ax ae, the CRRAU BIM; never- 
theleſs, I cannot refrain 7 n whether No. 7, Plate IV. may not be meant as a 
ſymbolical repreſentation | | 
upper arms weapons of injury—a whip with two thongs, and à double: battle-axe, in 
one hand; in the. other, an axe, a poignard, or dagger, and another battle-axe:- in his 
lower hands he holds a rod; and a pair of ſcales; to denote that he is not to exceed 
the juſt weight, and meaſure, of the evils he inflicts. Is not this the ance or 
PUNISHMENT ?—the agent of retributive juſtice? whoſe office it is to diſtribute © battle, 
and murder, and ſudden! death; among the ſons of men: Who, or the 
rapidity in his office, is furniſhed with four wings, yet Whoſe infliction is limited, and 
controuled, by the ſcales of impartial juſtice. Vide Ezekiel chap; ix. 
May the ſame be the import of No. 1, which holds in his hands two rods, about 
the length of five feet each, judging by the height of bis figure? The ſcorpion's tal, 
which is appended to this figure, is an emblem of diſaſter; becauſe: the ſting of the 
ſcorpion is in his tail. | , %o eee en Haus | 
Alluſions to weighing the characters of mankind, are frequent in ſeripture; Thou 
moſt upright- doſt zweig/ the paths of the juſt,” Iſaiah xxvi. 7. „ Let me be wwerghed 
in the balance of juſtice,” Job xxxi. 6. © Thou art weighed:in the balance, and found 
wanting,” Dan. v. 27. © By the Lord actions are werghed,” 1 Sam. . 9. There i 
alſo a remarkably emphatic expreſſion, which does not appear in our tranſlation, 
Adds vii. 60. the dying Stephen prays, © Lord, weigh not out lo them this: fin, (pn nes 
evlec mw apaplay rab) meaning, a puniſhment proportioned: to the guilt of 1t— 
« weigh not out to them a retribution adequate to this flagrant iniquity.” | ,_-/_ 
© Under the article ANGz1, in the Dictionary, we have hinted at the probability of 
ſome of the loyal angels being, occaſionally, agents of - puniſhment: and we hare 
taken what we think is a ſtrong diſtinction, between loyal and rebellious angels:—tha 
toyal angels may punith for crimes committed; but not tempt to the commiſſion ol 
crimes :—meaning to ſay, that puniſhment, ſimply in itſelf, may. be perfectly free from 
malice, malevolentia, toward party ſuffering. under it; and may even eonſiſt with 
much ſorrow on account of the neceflity for. indliing the puniſhment, and pu 
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with the ſufferer: whereas, to propoſe” temptations, to provoke, and ſtimulate to the 
commiſſion of evil, by falſe repreſentations of its pleaſures, or its. profits—or by 
taking advantage of natural paſſions, propenſities, or bias, 8c. or of the accidental cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, ſituation, character, opportunity, 8c. I ſay, to heighten, 
by commendation,” the ſuppoſed enjoyment” ariſing from crime, or to provoke to the 
commiſſion of crime, is utterly inconſiſtent with the character, ſtation, duty, nature, 
office and diſpoſition, ' of a holy and loyal angel. I mean, therefore, fr, to examine 
the import of ſundry paſſages, where the agent of puniſhment, _ taken, ſeems to 
be the per/on referred to, by the term Satan; which I think will ſet thoſe paſſages in 
a light not only different from, but more diſtinct and clear than, what they are uſually 
viewed in, [well aware, that over all alluſions to ſpiritual exiſtences, there is a veil of 
great obſcurity; and, therefore, meaning to preſerve a becoming modeſty in treating what 
relates to them]. © Afterwards,” I ſhall- ſelect a few paſſages, whoſe import ſeems to 
me to be altogether contradictory, not only to the general maxims of piety, but to any 
good purpoſe which can poſſibly be combined with the end, deſign, or purport of 
puniſhment ; and” yet ſuch paſſages are referable to a Satan—confequently, of a 
deſcription very different from the former: 63 SITES? 2626-00 : * 0 
No. I. Will” this idea explain the paſſage, Eccl. v. 6. 4 Suffer not thy mouth to 
cauſe thy fleſh to fin,” [ wanton diſcourſe' leads to im — neither ſay thou 
before the angel [of puniſhment,” when he is commiſſioned to chaſtiſe thee], that it 
was an error, [a mere trifle, an inadvertence, à petcadills] wherefore' ſhould. God 
be angry at thy voice [the diſcourſe above alluded to] and diſſipate waſte decay, 
the works of thine hands?“ —thy labours in life: by that diminution which is the 
natural conſequence of illieit gratifications, and which the angel of puniſhment uſes for 
thy affliction : ſtriking thee and thy works with a debilitating conſumption. See No. 5. 
No. 2. Compare 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. The Lord ſent à peſtilence upon Ifrael...... 
the angel [of puniſhment] ſtretched forth his hand, and ſmote the people: with 
| Chron. xxi. 16. * avid ſaw the angel [of puniſhment] having a drawn word in his 
hand:”—analogous to the axes, dagger, and rod of our figure 7 
No. 3. The” fame idea appears, in Numb. xxii. 23. angel [of 1 
ſtood in the way for an adverſarv {hw5 a SATAx) againſt Balklam—with' his ford 
(ran in his hand,” fee ver.'31. Will it alſo apply to udg. v. 28. © Curſe ye Meroz, 
faith the angel of the Lord,” —whoſe office it is to: pumiſh:—alfo to Pſalm xxxv. 5. 
Let the angel [of puniſhment] of the Lord cnAsE them Ii. e drive them! before 
in, in a military manner—purſue them]; let their way be dark, and mpeg. {fo that 
they cannot ſee, or eſcape} and the angel of the Lord following them: for puniſh- 
ment. Strong language this! ſtrong eaſtern painting ne en 
„That that this notion continued in later times, appears from the apocryphal 
llitory of Suſanna, verſe 59, The angel of God waiteth with his: fivord, that he 
may cut thee in two. 215 6! Ay? Fo . 9 Fa 
No. 4. The Prologue to the Book of Job, certainly ſuppoſes that the angel of 
puniſhnment, by office, appeared in the court of heaven; and, therefore, however this 
article might begin by beuge almoſt aſhamed” of diſcovering ' Satan among the 
Cherubim,“ yet if this Satan be ſimply the miniſter of hr 2 under Divine di- 
rection, and ſometimes, as in the caſe of Job, the miniſter of probation, only, rather 
than of puniſhment, (though even Job deſerved ſome puniſhment, as he acknowledges), 
there is no reaſon why he ſhould be aſhamed of his office, any more than'our j ges 
are, who, though they are not infrequently miniſters of puniſhment, are not therefore 
cluded from the royal preſence; but on the contrary, their office is conſidered as 
konorable: 7, e. puniſhment without malevolence does not pollute the inflictor. 
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| Conſider the deſtruction of Sodom, Gen. xix;—of Egypt, Exod: — 


2 Kings xix. 35. Conſider alſo, Joſh. v. 13. Job xzxiii, 29. Pf. vit, 12. Luke xii. 20, &e. 


No. 5. Will this diſtinction explain 1 Cor. v. 5. 9. d. As the deſign of puniſhmen 


is reformation. of the ſuffering party, I command ot not, yourſelves, to moleſt the 
party, but—ts deliver ſuch a tranſgreſſor unto Satan, the proper angel of puniſhment, 


that he by his caſtigations and afflictions, may bring the criminal to a ſenſe of his duty; 


even ſhould thoſe afflictions terminate in the deftruction (of his perſon'; perhaps, rather, 
of his flethly powers, or appetite) ef the fleſh, in order thut the more important part of 


the man, the ſpirit, ma be ſaved in the day of the appearance of our Lord Nh” 
This paſſage ſeems to be an alluſion to the fame principles as thoſe of No. I. becauſe, 
1, The criminal is he who had committed! fornication; - and ſueh fornication. as 
the gentiles abominated:: 2, The ſenſe of oxelpor rendered deftruction, is, loſs; injury, 
eritium, ftrages; whatever is pernicious;. and ultimately deadly; death: ſo that it 
ſeems cloſely to correſpond to the conſumption, and * debility of perſon, of the 
former article, (though indeed, there, I conceive, the alluſion is both to perſon and 
1 as it ariſes from the ſame cauſe, and (without repentance) would have the fame 
iſfue. 3, That capxor, fleſh, has the meaning here given to it needs no proof: 
and this leads us to a glimpſe of the puniſhment inflicted-on this Corinthian :. he 
ſuffered defeat in that very article whereby he had tranſgreſſer.. 
No. 6. Is this the im of 1 Tim. i. 20. Hymeneus and Alexander, I have d 
lvered—put into the gs of Satan, the angel of puniſhment, that they may learn 
leſſon (as we teach children at ſchool, by the terror of the rod, waidevdue:) not to bluſbhene. 


No. 7. Is this what the apoſtle had in view, in his own caſc—2-Cor. Xii. 7. LA“ 
ſhould" be exalted above meaſure, there was 61vsxn=—favourably, kindly, & me « 
thorn. ini the fleſh [a bodily infinmity] am gent, a Satan, (ayſeav voran) of puniſhment, 


or rather of probation, and exerciſe of patience, faith, &e. to 
Upon this infirmity,. i. e. for its removal, or at leaſt its moderation, that it might 
appear to be, nor continue as, a puniſhment from my divine maſter, I be/aught the Lord 
— If ſo; this caſe is analogous to the probation: of Job, under the-agency 
of Satan; though bath Job and Paul did acknowledge their deſert of /ome caſlign- 
tion. So that we ſee, as Mr. Hanazv might ſay, affictions, i, e. ſufferings, are not 
always inflictions, i. e. puniſhments. er e ee 
No. 8. There is a p 1 Cor. xi. 10. which has terribly perplexed the learned, ©: 
woman ought to have on her head a ſubjection [Vide Fx aomenT, * Of Eaftern Feils,” 
No. p BECAUSE OF THE ANGELS;” dſyeuc : read dent, ON account of 
the vulgar, ſays one: da ayſouac, at home, ſays another; or, de mw Ine, ON de- 
count of the "multitude ;- or, becauſe of $erxs: and this is rendered plauſible by 
referring to James ii. 25, where the /btes ſent by Joſhua are termed: angels, l. e. 
meſſengers: and in LRX, the men who eſcaped to tell Job are called angels—relators— 
of what they had ſeen: and, beſides Homer in epic poetry, ſeveral. of the Greek 
tragedians uſe the word angels in this ſenſe. But it has ſeemed to me; that merely 
by reading the word in the ſingular, inſtead: of the plural, AdL for AN ens (6s 
Tov ay, inſtead of dia ra; aun) and referring it to t angel of puniſhment, ** 
of the paſſage would agree with thoſe already adduced: © let her be veiled, leſt 
angel of puniſhment ſhould chaſtiſe her want of decorum.” “ de 
conclude, from theſe inſtances, that we riſque nothing in ſuppoſing that loyal 
angels may ſometimes be employed in offices of puniſhment ; puniſhment for the 
kind purpoſe of reformation. | TUNES * 
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Let us now enquire whether ſome things are not ſaid of a Satan of a different 
bude or, at leaſt, whether the ſcripture does not allude to circumſtances, which are 
utterly irreconciteable with the character of 9 wy” 2 be under . official 
capacity, or employment, whatever, - 4 
Mat. v. 37, * Jeſusiwas tempted of the „! de. to fin: to deſpair, aridey bobs 
Mat. v. 37. „Let your b and | dest; for oaths and wearing &c. 

come fromthe evil nil wry the may fignify as they ſtand; but ſome copies 
read explicit from the devil. 
Mat. xiii. 39. 1 that ſowed the tares; which ſhall burned, is the devil. a 
Mat. xii. 26. © If Satan — out Satan: — this cannot ſignify two meſſengers of puniſh- 


ment ſent from the ſame deity: nennen and diſunion, 1 in the 
of theſe Satans. 


Mark iv. 15. „Satan cometh and taketh away the word ſown in the hearts, 1 
John viii. 44. »The devil was a murderer from the beginning: he is a Har, and the. 


father of it. Verſe 41. © Ye do the deeds of your father; who prompts you to | 
murder me.“ Verſe 40. 


Ads v. 9. Wh /has Satan filled thine heart, to te te e Holy Ghoſt?” 
Rom. xvi. 20. The God of Peace ſhall bruiſe Satan under your feet morty. — This 
can hardly mean the holy angel of puniſhment, but, an —— 


holy angels —but, © thou we are but men, Jet our piety Rel condemn the im- 
piety of our ſuperiors by nature.“ e ROSES: O14 
2 Cor. = 14. rale apſte transforming themſelves into apoſtles of Chriſt, and no 
marvel; for BI HIMSELP is'TRANSFORMED into an angel of light”—conſequently 
he is no holy angel: who cannot po h al need, or ſuffer, ſuch tfrang/ormation. 
2 Theſſ. ii. — * 1 with 


unrighteonſ? 

James iv. 7. Md the devil, and he will fee from you.” 

2 Peter ii. 4. « God ſpared not the that finned, but ges them down to hell; 
and delivered them into chains of darkneſs, until the row nome 

Jude 6. © The angels which kept not their firſt eſtate, he hath reſerved i in everlaſting 
chains, under darkneſs, unto the Judgment of the great day.” 

When I read Rev. xx. 9. (rw Spaxovla—rev d r apy arr=—d5 tri d- -- 4 exlava; 
—inaw) J almoſt think peruſing a modern Old Bailey indictment, m which 
ſpecial care is taken to identify the cul 155 a ſuſficient number of afias's. An 
angel from heaven, having the key of the of the abyſs, and a gent chain, to 
ſecure his priſoner, © apprehended—the — the ſerpent; the old one —alfas, 
* CE the fatan—eliey the ſeducer of the — — was 27 to a 
ouſand years impriſonment. Can this paſſage be deſcriptive of a and 
honeſt character? Throughout the Revelations, = be 4 

Now I think it follows demonſtrably-—no hey angel — — the Son of God 
Tor promote lies, murders, decewabfeneſs, unrighteoufneſs, and fwearing, 
by ny &e. &. &e. all which are attributed to à Satan: 7; e. po evil. 

2 the reader's attention to the importance of this article: I am very far 
hom wiſhing to obtrude my ſentiments: let the Kadi and intelligent determine re- 
helting this repreſentatien of the fubj 

Perhaps after we have well eonſidered this double elle of the word Satan, we ſhall 
Dr | 


of the ſoul, cc. 
Cor. li. 3. © Fe--human ns— ſhall judge— condemn — ang | —ſurely not 


tying | wonders, and decrivableneſs of | 


Pa 


134 FRAGMENT S. | 
Much has been ſaid reſpecting the word Satan; and that the ideas connected with 
it are ſubſequent to the Babyloniſh captivity: in proof of the contrary, the Biſhop of 
LAN DAF F has referred to Pſa. cix. 6. let Satan ſtand at his right hand; as well zz 
to the “ Satans the ſons of Zeruiah, 2 Sam. xix. 22. I add, that it appears by the ſtory 
of Balaam, quoted above, that the word was uſed long before; and it anſwers perfed 
well to the ſenſe of adberſury. I do not ſee how, in the caſe of Balaam, it can be 
rendered gecuſer, unleſs it might be underſtood thus“ the angel of the Lord ſtood 
in the way, to remonſtrate againſt his PO ; i. e. to accu/e him of his criminal 
intention; for ſo we find he does, and indeed, he rather remonſtrates and accuſes, 
than puniſhes... .. . 1 would query, therefore, (47 4106 AR ORB) 
1, Whether, in early ages, or under the Hebrew republic, the word Satan ſignified 
much, if any thing, more, than ſimply an adverſary—an accuſer—a remonſtrant; one who 
takes to taſk, as our familiar expreſſion is: but, 2, After the inſtitution of monarchy, 
ſuch an agent of puniſhment being a conſtant attendant. on a court, | the. captgi-backa, 
mezuroar, or chief executioner, [vide 1 Sam. xxii. 17; 2. Kings xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 
11, 12; Jer. li. 12; Dan. ii. 14.] who often was the accuſer, was an idea which 
became involved in the word Satan: then, 3, Becauſe this accuſer received a 
profil from the ſpoils of criminals condemned, the ſenſe of rejoicing in the condemnation 
of thoſe accuſed, became alſo connected with the word: and, 4, It being notorious that 
ſuch an one who had exerciſed this office of . pun//her, had beheld with pleaſure the 
commiſſion of crimes, and had laid temptations in the way of thoſe.whom he; after- 
wards hoped to puniſh, and to turn their ſpoils to his. profit; all theſe, ideas became 
united in the word Satan: an adverfary—who accuſes—and. who. takes ſuch delight 


in accuſation—that he tempts unwary ſouls to tranſgreſs, for the ſake of enjoying the 


gratification attending their puniſhment. _ „ oa lan pier on zi 
Whoever had remarked the conduct of a public accuſer in a neighbouring nation, 


and with what ſatisfaction, and ſelf-gratulation, he ſent great numbers to the guillotine, 


may form a pretty good idea of part of the character of Satan: a character which on: 
ſnould have hoped had not exiſted among men, yet of which the inſtance referred to 
unhappily forbids our diſavo wal. h n tt eee ons; 

If this hiſtory of the word be admiſſible, we may perceive much ſtronger ideas 
attached to it in later ages than anciently: or, perhaps, a milder and a ſtronger ſenſe, 
according to circumſtances; and this ſtatement not only refutes thoſe who affirm that 
it was altogether a Babyloniſh term, and of Babyloniſh import, but it ſhews, lt, bow 
an adverſary, a Satan might, © riſe up againſt Iſrael, and prompt David to number 
the people; how David himſelf might be © a Satan to the Philiſtines,”.1 Sam. XXIX. +. 
how /ladad and Rexon might be Satans againſt Solomon; and in this ſimple 
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original ſenſe of the word, how Peter might be * a Satan” to Chriſt, Mat, xvi. 28, be 


might take him to taſk—remonſtrate, &c. unſeaſonably.... Secondly, It ſhews how a 
loyal angel might perform the office of a miniſter of puniſhment ; and-be honoured 
-while ſo doing; _ this ſuppoſition cannot be relinquiſhed: and, thirdly, ſince 
theſe are human ideas transferred to celeſtial; and ſpiritual. exi ences, and ince we 
have found ſo great depravity among mankind as the rejoicing in the ſufferings dt 
others, what forbids our transferring this idea alſo to a ſpiritual being? We ſhould re 
member, that even in treating celeſtial ſubjects, we mut conform to human ideas, 35 
we muſt adopt the uſe of human languages: notwithſtanding we are aware. that the) 
are abſolutely incompetent to the ſubje& under diſcuſſio nn. 
This ſenſe of an accuſer, ſeeking for materials and occaſions. of acguſation, 2 


2 


2 Cor. ii. 11. © to whom ye forgive, I forgive; leſt Satan ſhould circumvent us:“ 
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Backi, 
page 43, 


explore, and diſcover, a ſomewhat which he may form into an accuſation, (ſhould libel 
us, as the Scotch law term is) and ſhould find it in our want of harmony, and concord: 
« for we are-not fou his devices, his meditations and plots, which are always 
directed to the diſcovery of imperfections, and faults, among brethren; and to the 
taking advantage of them in a way of accuſation. | 

The apoſtle ſeems to reaſon on the ſame principle, 1 Cor. vii. 5. If married perſons 
ſeparate by conſent for à time, yet let it not be for too long; leſt before the ex- 
piration of that time, Satan ſhould, in ſome unguarded moment, take advantage of 
natural paſſions, and tempt by ſoliciting to Incontinency—either (1) of the parties with 
each other; who thereby might break the [vow, or] engagement, whereby they were 
ſeparated, and ſo their conſciences be wounded as for a crime; or (2) either of the 
parties with another perſon.” But, perhaps, this paſſage ſhould be read thus: * Defraud 
not one the other (except with conſent, &c. ) left Satan tempt you, and the iſſue of his 
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a, temptations be inconfinency 3 to the commiſſion of which, 'over-prolonged continency 
x, might furniſh him an advantage, though deſigned” to the very contrary purpoſe by the 
Parties. | | 0 f 


3 
— as 


Satan is alſo ſaid © to go about ſeeking whom he may ſpoil, as a lion prowls around 
ſeeking whom he may deyour.” Theſe ideas, and ſome others, the reader may E 
diſcover in the following quotation: which ſeems to be pretty ſtrongly deſcriptive 
of ſome parts, at leaſt, of the character of Satan. . _ | - 

« The Boſtandgi Bachi, who of all the exterior officers of the ſeraglio is ma fre- 
quently in the preſence of his maſter, and whoſe duty it is to give him an account of 
all irregularities, and diſorders; and who frequently goes his rounds to diſcover them, 
in one of his maritime excurſions happened to come as far as Buyukdera. Com- 
pare the prologue to the Book of Job]: EE a to I ITgOD - 

* The moon began to appear, and a dead calm invited us to go upon the water; 


TAF 


lon, | © 10 8 | 
ine, when the confuſed cries at a diſtance, of per/ons beaten, and others beating them, pro- 


}; 


caimed the arrival of the Boſtandgi Bachl. Mice are not more in haſte to run away 
at the approach of a cat, than all the women now were to hide themſelves. The 
cmgoman's lady, and Madame du Tott, who had nothing to fear, alone dared to 


Jeas ahide the coming of this great officer, who quickly made his appearance in a barge 
nle, manned with four-and-twenty rowers. He bad been to chaſt;/e the irregularities of _ 
that /ome drunken peiſons, aid lay hold of ſore women, a little too gay, wWho had fallen 
how under his notice... .. A fiſherman, being interrogated which way the boſtandgi bachi 
nber had taken, ſpread a ſtill greater alarm, by informing us, that after having landed, will- 
x, 4. cl noi/e, at the kioſk of a Grecian lady, and Tifened for ſome minutes fo the con- 
mple c/2/700 which paſſed in it, that officer, accompanied by ſeveral of his attendants; 
, be lad ſcaled the windows. , . Further intelligenee- W nt the company from the anxiety 
W 2 of impatient curioſity— lay aſide your fears, faid the bringer of it, to one of the 
ured ſtrangers of our party; * your couſin and her friend have been let off, for all the diamonds, 
ſince Inucels, and money they had about them: there was no room for heſitation; the 
e we Boſtandgi Bachi ſurpriſed them; ordered them to'be taken'on board his barge, and con- 
gs d reved to priſon; his avarice at length rendered him tractable, but he has left them 
Id re- much leſs pteaſed with their evening's entertainment than they expected to have been.” 
A8, 45 As we paſſe b the houſes on the ſhore, we amuſed ourſelves by making remarks on 
t they their poſſeſſors, By A from their kioſks made the like remarks on us; and I collected as 


e cent along, a great deal of information, which had it been knoton to the Boſtandgi 
Backi, he would have derive Jrom it a conſiderable advantage.“ BARON D Torr, 
| 44 * $9141 WED $2774 9 K | | 
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No. CLIV. JOSHUA's MIRACLE OF STAYING THE SUN AND ö 
CONSIDERED. WIrn A PArr. _ 
AMONG the ſervices unintentionally rendered to ſacred literature, by 4 1 
notorious attack on Chriſtianity, we muſt reckon the able anſwers. to which 8 | 
occaſion, That by the Biſhop of Landary was conſpicuous both for . M 
manner: nevertheleſs, if a ſtatement more correct than 5 occurred to that 
writer, of any part of Holy Writ, might be laid before the public, I am perinnn 
his lordſhip's candour would be Em, with the attempt, though it might pn 
upon principles different from what he had adopted. I muſt ac bop that & 
the ſubject of Joſhua's miraculous detention of the ſun and moon, I, have never be | 
able to acquieſce in the reference made by his lordſhip, as heretofore'by others, 1 . 
report of Herodotus, reſpecting certain . expreſſions of the Ep prick, j 
nor to the yet more diſtant annals of the Chineſe empire, as alluding to that 
I fear the latter are too little deciſive, and of too little authority to be reli dons 
and as to the former, I conceive it is capable of a very different explanation nan 
lication. . Mas bas. 
N The miracle of the . of the ſun and moon by Joſhua, being & 4 


, 


(wow snemesn] in GIs Box continue; and moon (ry iRecn) in the 


: 4 


Aitvn.' And the fhemeſh continued, and the irech ſtayed.—lIs not this recorded Wl 
book of Jaſher? And the /heme/h ſtayed in the partition — diviſion—of the he 
did not make haſte to ſet: like unto a whole day.“ 1. e. it produced a whole nucthewan_ 
or day (what we ſhould now call of . twenty-four hours) of light.“ Tie, 
have been the opinion of the author of FEedlefiafticus, chap. xIyi. Wag Wau 
ſtopped by Joſhua; and (wa HMEPA «ywero mpeg due) one hemera—DAY-LIGHT 
ual to Two? 1. c. inſtead of being twelve hours long it was twenty-four, ;.. 
By way of ſhortening criticiſm, I beg leave to aſſume, (1) that fhemeſh.. 
light iſſuing from the ſun; not the body of the ſun, itſelf: ,. as, E 
2ut. XXX111. 14. 1 Sam, xi. 9. Eccles. xi. 7. ——— 
2. Alſo, that irech ſignifies the light reflected from the moon; not the body 
moon itſelf: as Deut. xxxui. 14. Iſa. lx. 20. „ 
3, That v cune1: (the diviſion) may be taken for the horizon; that being nl 
natural divifion of the heavens, into (1) the upper heavens, thoſe yiſible to' the 909 
tor; and (2) the under heavens, thoſe which te apparent horizon conceals mound 
view: whereas there is no natural diviſion or diſtinction obvious to the ee, in then 
or the center of the heavens, at noon-day, wherefore that ſhould be thus dend 
ſuch ideas are ſubſequent to the introduction and uſe of time-meaſurers when 
now become ſo common among us, that we find it difficult to conceive of we 
abſence, or non-exiſtence, and to make adequate allowances for it. ; 1 
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u neee as its name imports, a kill; or a de 
5. That Ajalon was a valley, or a town in a valley. There are not leſs than five or 
1 4 Ajalons mentioned in ſcripture, Opinions have fixed upon different towns, as 
| that referred to by Joſhua: eland ſelected that in the tribe of Dan. Others re- 
| ferto 2 Chron. xxvili. 18. and conclude it was weſt of the Dead Sea, and ſouth on 
the tribe > udah; or, perhaps, the valley of Artsn, where David flew Goliah; 
which is by Aquila and Theodotian, Koiabidu dJpvog,; the valley of oaks.” 
| Schulzius fora, (in loc)-—Ajalon Benjaminitarum, Euſebio tefte verſus orientem tribus 
millaribus ab urbe Bethelis diftabat; & prope Gibeam Saulis, et Raman fita erat: lime 
| u, fita in regione ea quam penetraverat Joſhua, nota i erat. i. e. Euſebius 
| br that A n of the Benjamites was three miles eaſt of Bethel, and near to Gibeah 
— This, ſays he, * is the Ajalon which was fituated in this part 
of 8 country, into which Joſhua now penetrated,” and was therefore the Ajalon to 
which that warrior alluded. 

1 Perhaps, as the word is evidently derived from 411, an oak, the « valley of oaks,” 
al that is meant by Ajalon ; we ſhall ſee, that wherever we place it, is of little 
| conſequence to our following reaſonings, It muſt have been 2 ley into which the 

moon' ſhone'; but what purpoſe the moon ſhinin 1 a or vllys of valley, anſwer on 
this occaſion ? Was it not rather a valley near at ha 2 
n enough in Judea) wherein the enemy were Ta 5 a, the age, _— 
bald, wherein Joſhua ex to find them, and « the fight of th 


uh icht diſtinguiſh, and attack 

book of Jaſhur, I up rr a among . Scher eie, n 8 
10 of nis event, from which words zre quoted, and which "ge. led. to as 
authority,” (vide Boox in oy args mc as our 7 — of England, which, in like 
manner, is in verſe, might be, to yn bens whole, 
"the following lines, though a paraphraſtic ——— may give à tolerable: idea of 


import of the paliage quoted, and the nature of _ __ * to. 


; . Thou ſolar beam! thy ſtead light pro 
Ins leyel 3 on bil — - mes 


n And, in Aialon's yale, thou lunar . i | f Js, 
-_— (You ak o'r ſhadow vale) chy ſiropgeſt lebt delay :: 


here are two wards uſed to denote the delay of theſe - " She vie l 
Gibeon (237 pon) fay 3” the word expreſſes equability, evenneſs, being 1 9 11 5 
. the ſun being at the edge of the horizon, its rays Shining n 
, appeared level, and parallel to the plane of the > the 8 wa * 
| 3 country then within the. ſpeQator's view; 9. d. © hop” why vs” as t Tecs open 
the uſe of this word ſtrongly depicts the evening time of the day; for tho 
Er rays can be level only morning and evening; and this miracle certai "did not 
in the morning. And, the. ola: ray temained level; and the | 
its $8. onep) fayed—contiyvzn—lubliied—was ſuſtained, or ſupported, d, in | fn fame 
ce —marntained | iſelf—1, e. food rd bright and luminous during the whole 
3 the miracle: not in the ſame; place; - but in the fame 2 
peare has caught, from nature, doub Waun e 6. to 
1 Pg, of this poetical phraſe: | - B 4 8 


11 | How e — anbei — 10 611 
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the day, with * the Lord's hearkeningto the voice of a min :'\ though, indegd; i the idea 


heavens. 


"Trays ſhining abroad: then turning toward where the moon was in the heavens, K 


| condly, having aſcertained the age of the moon, what 1 of the * go that mph? 
A ey nope as We rs: e £06797 963 1 ok eee 


1 fu, ring when the ſun ſets, 7. e. as one luminary comes uf aboye the horizon, 


full moon. 


over, though the new moon riſes early in the evening, yet ſhe ſets Do, 8 in 5 
till her firſt quarter, &c. 


bs roma wade 4) I „ 00,2: as 
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I hope nobody will infiſt that the expreſſion is to be taken ftriftly, and refed 
the leng bh of the day, and there iuas no day like this: ſince in other parts of e 
world there are ſuch days; but rather will connect, as our tranſlation does, 1 


be reſtricted to Judea, there has been no day ſince, like that of e . as there had | 
been none before it. 

Thus we have ſtated the verbal hiſtory of this event; and to titis:0gyben the pheno | 
mena of nature: for, When is the light of the ſun moſt noticeable, oſt f 
upon elevated ' objects . when the ſun is near to ſetting. When is the li t of be 
moon moſt likely to eee 4 "alley when the moon herſelf" is hos... high, in be 


I ſuppoſe the reader ber ins to perceive the coun I intend to take, in Gato ö 
Gdering this ſabje&; at leaſt; I hope he is prepared to grant me, the only ding 
which I ſhall beg of him, chat Joſhua saw the objects r pecting which be he | 
I mean, that looking: toward the ſun, he beheld the place of that luminary; aud 


beheld that luminary alfo 5 ſo that both - luminaries were above the horizon (therefore 
viſible) at the time when he uttered theſe: words: * Thou ſun——thou moon“ 1 | 
think this ſuppoſition" is very reaſonable; and, indeed, it is undeniable : but its, con 
ſequences are extremely important, and influence the whole hiſtory. - It leads rs 
quire, Ans, at what period of the lunar courſe could ſuch an addreſs. take place? & 


Thirdly, What was the time of the year? 

Upon a hiſtory ſo ancient e ent wick ipiwatiage: 
we ſhall not even endeavour at becauſe we would not be thought to ſtran 
our principles; nevertheleſs, he ſhall approach near Eg na Laer w N 


14475 . 111 G 2 112 5 preg . 
or THE TIME IE THE MOON's AGE. | 
- 
ind vlg hd K 


[kt could not be preciſely AT . the full of has moon ; ; bradley the moon vie | 


the other deſcends below the borizon, it is demonſtrated both luminares. 
could not be viſible at the ſame time: fo that a perſon, firſt addrefl ing one, 1 
inſtantly afterwards addreſs the other: a fortiori—it could not Db r be AFTER 


2. It could not poſſibly be Ar the "A moon; becauſe, the moon being then i in cot- 
funion with the ſun, and her dark fide turned toward the earth, no light is defletted 
from her, to render her viſible: neither is the moon viſible, prion Þ after 1 au 
junction is paſſed, ſhe requires a day or two to make her a ce; and whe 

does make her appearance, her light is not worth pithing rz it is but weak w 
feeble ; and till the time of her firſt quarter, little benefit is Senat from it. * 


that long before ſhe could have anſwered Joſhua's purpoſe, lon 
would have diſappeared. This reaſoning applies, i in proportion, to 

This ſtatement reſtrits the time when the moon could be Wis" 7 2 eſſe to o he 
ſecond quarter ;—the' interval between the read and We? 1881 the moon: 17 


or THE az OF: rus. 72 | * V 3 "TL 

- Secondl We pracetdito uire, at what time ay could. this addreſs take 

lace? 1. Not in the — becauſe then the moon was under the horizon, con- 
fequently invifible. 2. Not at noon; becauſe then ſhe was only advancing toward the 
horizon, _ uently ſhe continued ſtill Inviſible : ſhe even continued inviſible till the 
after part of the day: and when the ſun was faſt: declining, and approached toward 
ſetting, ſhe — appear above the horizon, and would continue riſing, in her pro- 
greſs toward the meridian. In our climate ſhe would become viſible by her light, 
about five, ſix, or ſeven © Nun ſay five n 1 that: by ſeven 0 'clock ſhe was con- 
ſiderably elevated in the Deen Arte; 

The poſition of the moon being aſvertained; we are enabled to * that of the | 
ſun; becauſe, it bein nearly Full moon, the fon as nearly in the oppoſite point of 
the heavens to her: ſuch being the natural — of theſe heavenly bodies. All 
theſe circumſtances imply, thats the time of the day was neither morning, nor noon, 
but ſo near to evening, that Joſhua, fearing he ſhould not have day-light enough, 
wiſhed for its prolongation: this wiſh had been abſurd in the morning; little better 
than abſurd at noon; but, toward evening, when day- light was about to fail, it is very 
natural that its continuanoe ſhould be deſired by a general, who hoped, by ſuch an 

uiſition of time, to give his enemy an . defeat. How. many generals ſince 

* have wiſhed for a few hours more day- light! but they would have been thought 
— had they thus expreſſed themſelves in a. part of. the day. | Y 

Obſerve how accurately this ſtatement agrees with the . uſed: 00 the fiin- 
ſhine abode level upon the horizon—divifion—of the heavens: 7. c. almoſt or quite 

touching the horizon; and paſſing over to Gibeon nn have already need, - and there 
the light of the ſun ſtayed—delayed=—waited: | why. 

or THE TIME)" OF THE YEAR. | 

Thirdly, We ſhall enquire, at what time of the year did this occurrence « appen? 
This appears to be not quite ſo demonſtrable as the former particulars; neve leſs, 
we ſhall approximate pretty nearly to it, by the following conſiderations : * | 

1. Joſhua had marched all. night (by moon-light, on principles adduced above) 
it ſhould ſeem, therefore, that it was not the winter ſeaſon. 

2. Joſhua crofſed the Jordan on the tenth day of the firſt month;—ſay (as we do 
not mean to be ſtrict) the fifth day of April. The firſt paſſover was held the fifteenth 
day of the firſt month; April 10. Allow for the taking of Jericho, of Ai, the cere- 
monies of Ebal, c. two months; which brings us to June 10: if this be thought not 
enough, add another month; as any time in June, or early in July will anſwer our 
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| Colt 3 It is not to be ſuppoſed that the Gibeonites would delay till autumn. their 
efted ague with Iſrael; but rather, that they contrived; and executed it directly: and the 
Col: hiſtory ſhews that the confederate kings attacked them almoſt immediately. The hats 
n ſhe then was about Midſummerr.. : 
K and Now it is well known; that for ſome bs before and after Midſummer, the ſun i is 
More in his higheſt northern ſtation; _ he ſeems to continue without yariation, ſo that at 
night, this time many days together are of apparently equal length; and at this time he never 
inks down under the earth low en to ſuffer total darkneſs, or night, in our own 


2 


— 7 ſame eſſect follow, in proportion to the difference of. latitude, in the 
cumate ot Juden. 

At London the length of the he longeſt day, and thoſe adjacent to it, is ſixteen hofirs 
and a half; and the twilight (not night) is only ſeven —— and a half:—if we transfer 
this idea from the latitude of London, 52 deg. 20min. to that of Judea, 35 deg. 30 min, 

we 


dhe tides ſtationary, or have increaſed them ſo exceedingly: where 
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we ſhall find, that the longeR dey at: Jeruſalem is about fiſtcen hours: 10 this alt f 


twilight of an hour and à half; which doubled for evening and morning 

hours; m all eighteen hours of natural light: ſo that to maintain 

25 the remaining ir hours, until it would naturally have riſen ogy 
, would anſwer the nature and purpoſes of this miracle. 


ere we _ to conſider: (1) that, as at noon, the li hf hos 1 

that of the ms was abundantly more t, and quite ſufficient of - 
jtſelf (as indeed it was during the whole aſternoon, till — ſo, as the moon u- 
at, or near, to the full, the lunar light was of conſiderable brightneſs in the abſence of | 


r , becau 


the ſun. And (2) that Joſhua did not want, for his military 


{that } 
intenſe vivacity of light which ſome arts require; but if he had light enough to d. ö 
at hand, and to perceive ang bod of then | 


ſtinguiſh his enemies his-own. 
at = ſmall diſtance, in their flight, he had enough for his pu 
that the -moon did not yield light enough for this, or that 


f ie be 


him do ſee to a ſufficient diſtance, ee e it Ing —— | 
whether he — his light iron, or Whether de 


| begin Tertainly: alſo, * not — 2 


t, Would be fixed in one identical — fix 
— the advantage of her light would be exactly the | 
2 ht, ir either caſe, ———ů—ð—̃ Agron tothe 

valley. And if we ſuppoſe her to have ridn ative wolcck indie 


ſhe would be prely bright by — o'clock, (ſay fun-ſetting), very Wr at 52 


o'clock, and ſo would continue, in the mid - heaven, till: three or four 
next morning; when the ſun riſing would amply ſupply her place. 


Iheſe conſiderations lead to the concluſion, that there was no mo that | 
the moon ſhould be fixed and ſtationary in one 


of this night; or, indeed, during any part of it. 4 90 Py 


* Hiring adven iS the vatural unt tuition; und efoR;-of dhe Eng Mie | 


latitute of London, we may now perceive, that what: was a mimcle af 


protraied light in Judea, would have been a'much Jeſs (a ſhorter} miracle at Land: 


ce, had the folar light ix ay ry means been elevated ten or fiſteen degrees, 
hour or two, it — Ao age Sy ne all 3 upon London. Advanci 1 n 
toward the pole, ee the Shetland Iſlands, the k bad been 


elevated half that quantity, and during half that time, it would — all gh 
there: as at Iceland, Norway, Sweden, &c. without any unuſual elevation, it 
does ſhine all night, at the idſummer time of the year. This fact does not 


on aſtronomical calculations only, there are hundreds of evidences of it; any = 
Who has been a Greenland v „is ſufficient witneſs of it, and will confirm it 


will deſcribe the courſe of the un as circulating all around the horizon, but :- 
ing below it; not merely during one F emer rr ig 
making perpetual day, and being 1 | 
It is well known that the 

diſturbed the whole progreſs of nature: if it 
made a double day to a whole hemi : mand —— 
miſphere ; with all their attendant effi If it delayed the 
muſt hav made his month or nar rvolation) longer nun, ee IE 

been 


r enſued; 0 
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Point inthe heavens e 
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equally felt ha AP water. I think we have ſeen reaſon to conclude: that the 
junar orb was not ſtopped one moment, but kept on her courſe, yet maintaining her 
brighteſt beams om the valley of Ajalon and die cauntry adjacent, where the enemy 
were flying, (for the hiſtory itſelf expreſſes that they did not ſtay all night in the valley 
| of Ajalon, or on any other ſpot, but fled to a diſtance + conſequently, . when they 
| were gone the moon's light might be ſpared | this eh On the ſame principle, 

" have ſuggeſted the perfe& e to Jabs; hs r the ſolar light was fixed 

one point, or 1 moving along the horizon, eee, ee Taka; 
hat was all he Miscledg and is it would equally do in motion as at reſt. 

This ſtatement of the ſubject anſwers every objection reſpecting the injury done, by 
diſturbing the progreſs of nature, ſince 72 ſhews, that, in fact, the progreſs of nature 
was neither delayed, nor accelerated, but was maintained in its regular proceeding. 
And this becomes ooncluſwe, if we adopt the idea, that as the moon was not 
delayed in her courſe, ſo neither was the ſun: but that his light kept moving along the 
horizon that night, in Judea, as it now does annually, in Shetland Iſlends, or at 
Tomea; in Lapland: where the : body of the ſun nene we have obſerved, is not 
neceſſary in this miracle) is viſible at midnight, 3 ſolſtice; and where it 
was ſeen by an inquiſitive traveller, who not England, in order to be 
able to py ON u and who ba, given us a print of it 
m his trave 2 


I have dvelt.on this principle, becauſe my wiſh s ti n/if in reph to obje8ions 
which have been taken, that ; Joy mr, og 
tention of the ſun and moon, as 


nally — co and — from this ill 
wholly void of foundation; and-that the miracle might take place, without any ſuch 
tremendous cauſes for alarm; and aſtoniſhment, as ſome not very kind friends 'to re- 
relation, have had the goodneſs po marr and — Wt . 
1 beg the intelligent reader, to fuffer the ion of theſe reaſonings, in order to 
preſent the whole at one view, and to inforee their concluſion.” . 4 | 
1. The time of the year was mid/ummer: becauſe, it muſt have been aft April; 1 
and the uantity of buſineſs: tranſatted ſeems proportionate to the quantity of time 
allowed” for it. N. B. rn e in ſummer, but rare in winter 
eſpecially in the Eaſt At OO ene, een 
2. It was at nearly full won, becauſe, chit the rai be viſible inthe heavens 
at the cloſe of day 9 would ſhine all night till the next morning. 
9. It was toward the cloſe day, becauſe the ſun's rays are level at'n 
and evening, and the time could not poſſibly be morning: _—_ beca e before the 
cening time of the day „ there was no occaſion for the 2 longed i light, © © 
4. If the light of the moon was what was wanted, ſhe di 1 
purſuing her courle, d t there was no need for her ſtanding ſtill, order to ſhine 
on e 27 poſed ſpot, whether Ajalon, or elſewhere. © 
light of the fun was what was wanted, his rays might be ſo infleed as 
w cnlgiten parts much more ſouth: than they otherwiſe would have. done; and-their 
motion might have accompanied that of his orb along the horizon: conſequently, there 
zun no need for Keeping him ſtanding Kill, in order to his ning on any particular 
hot whether Gibeon, or elſewhere. 
6. If there was no neceſſity for the ablotate cenie of motion in thoſe 
bodies, the ſun and the moon, then the whole of nature was not inte 
by this miracle; but miraculous, it did no4-extentd beyond the limits of this ter- 
ririal globe, nor indeed d — — of ine giode, e 
a 
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2 ſmall part of the northern hemiſphere; viz, from the latitute of Sweden to tat | | 
Judea; 1 only for a ſmall portion of time, viz. during fix hours. | 
I ſhall be excuſed for winding up this diſſertation, by-noticing g ihe pulſges uh 
alluded to on he ſubject; as I conceive, that improper ſtreſs has f 
| ee he riſing fact recorded in the Chineſe Annals, to have 4 
of Fau, the 3 monarch from Fohi that tlie ſun” did not go down 80 , 
the ſpace of ten days.” Modern Univerſal Hiftory, Vol. VIII. a: 385. f 
learned authors ſay, © the time of this Yau correipanded wh t of Joſhua; and = | 
to refer to the miraculous: ſolſtice | at his command. inte Joſhua wanted only 
fix hours of additional day-light, this ſtory of {en days _ apply to his miracle 
The ſame anſwer may be given to the very ambiguous notice, and indeed *inextri 
cable difficulties (ſays PARKHURST) of Herodotus's account. + I ſhall uſe Dr. Bros: 
tranſlation. During the above period [of the reigns of the kings] the ſun, hey tf 
me, had four times deviated from his ordinary courſe, having ftoice riſen where be 
uniformly goes down, and twice gone down where he uniformly riſes. This, howerer, 
had produced no alteration in the climate of Egypt; the frukts of the 2 and the 
Raul dite, the Nile, had always been the ſame, nor had any ry r 
| __ 3 occurred. (Surely this prodigy could not 1 a fix h urs prong | 
O -hght | * 2 : _ 
Worig all reference | to the precefl preceflion of the os, &c. Kc. kn to aſtronomicd 
_ calculations, which this patage has been Lee brought to eſtabliſh; and which, | 
if admitted, would overſet the whole Moſaic Ay and chronology; I-ſhall r- * 
mind the reader, that 9 have already explained in Fx aqMENT: CXX , page 33, 
Non ge of Herodotus, which the very recorder tells us, he conſidered as inexplicable. 
Now the paſſage under our preſent conſideration, has ſuggeſted to me (1) that the } 
Egyptian prieſts certainly did not ſpeak in Greek to Herodotus, but he tranflated 'whut 
hwy n (2) that their expreſſions were in all probability hreroglyphicaly. and, _ 
| | hiſtorical facts, they might expreſs: m words, dong yanbo Is Wn dec 
e 
Firſt, then, In the courſe of the Nile, (which the Egyptian prieſts hd, call By opt) 
there are bendings of the river, wherein the paſſengers are at a Joſs to pay ther 
votions, the ſun ap pore: to riſe in the weſt, and to ſet in the eaſt: this 18 Ard 
. Pliny, and Bruce; but I only ſubjoin the following tranſlation from Pa vi Lucas: 
From . Hou we paſſed to Cos which i is a er of a mile ſrom the Nile; and 
, 7 po iis village is to the left [i. e. going Sul g going up the Nile] yet it in to the 
cauſe the river bends / turns back; detourne) in this place to run ſouth, as f 
it . remount to its ſource.” Conſequently, here the fun, thou in the 
eaſt, 7. e. to the left hand of a perſon ing ſouth, would ſera jo. wſo\in E wel. 
This might be of uſe to explain the —— if we ſuppoſe Herodotus bad mant 
geographical, for a 3 fact. 
But 1 prefer, by very much, the conjecture, that becauſe the Hiſtory did little honour 
to their country, the Egyptian prieſts related it to Herodotus, without explaining ther 
ſymbolical expreflions : and he has faithfully given them; but, as in the former former caſe, | 
without underſtanding them. Now, we know, that in ſcripture, the ſun; and moon, 
_- other heavenly bodies, are put for ſuperiors ; for the governing powers of ſtates and 
Fe why ; [fo the fun, moon, and ſtars, i. e. his father, mother, &c. made obeilance to 
this is the earlieſt inſtance I recollect of this application: ſee alſo Joel i. 10. 
—.— with Mat. xxiv. 29. Mark xiii. 24. Luke xxiii. 45. the ſun. ſhall be 
turned into n &c. Rev. vi. 12. vili. 12.] and * is, that the arr 
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{ymbol will 2 this paſſage of ee and A it, to the following import— _ 
„During the period of time wherein our kings, reigned, as above referred to, the go- 
8 wie been de ne from the hands dz this tabwfull prince on the throne: 
(whether by conqueſt; or rather, by .inſurre&jons of the people) ſo that what had 
been due authority, was degraded,” and rendered vile; and what had been vile, uſurped. 
authority: twice has/ power and' influence been aſſumed by thoſe who had no right-to 
it; and twice have the lawful repreſentatives of Our progenitor Mizraim, &cc. been re- 
duced to the loweſt condition: 'the ſun, of government, . chntrary to nature, roſe in the 
ef, and ſet in the eꝗſt: nevertheleſs, the climate of Egypt, and the courſe of the 
Nile continued the fame.” Thus, as Herodotus ſometimes contributes to explain ſerip- 
ture, may ſcripture contribute to explain Herodotus,” when the ideas of both refer to 
the ſame objeets; or to ſimilar moges of figurative expreſſion. © 


+ CSR ""BXPLANATION or 'THB PLATE, 
| r 21. #17 13-760 201 | ' 
The reader will conſider this plate under two diſtinE ideas: r, the RO0ORATHt- 
AL ſituation of the ma rd; the diſtances 1 the towns, and their eee 
ings, without any referenee to the light, or ſhadow, but merely as a MA o country. 
Sony, 4 wp 1 e Lade Cha m ih er conception of it, and 
without any reference to the map, or geography, = wing only the hours, and diſtin- 
iſhing thoſe hours during Which the day! ght, and twilight, continued, from thoſe of 
he wig t, thereby aſcertaining” what proportion of time was ee to unite the laſt 
day-light of the fo going day, "wil one fe day-light of the following day : in order to 
unite the two days Into; one cntinuation of light; which interval between theſe two © 
periods of light, (i. e. the foregoing evening und the following morning) is the time of 
the duration of the miracle. In order to render this principle more ſenſible to the eye, 
The pike repreſents the ſuppoſed horizon which might be viſible to Joſhua, 
and is thus divided: the ſun, riſing toward the north-eaſt part of the heavens, made a 
continued courſe till it arrived/at ently the north-weſt part of the heavens; where, at 
halt-paſt ſeven o'clock, it is iuppoſcy to be (naturally) ſetting, and the twilight to be 
inning, which wol extend to About nine o' clock; from which time to three 
o'clock in the morning; would be night; about three o'clock day would begin to break, 
and twilight would encreaſe to perfect day at ſun-riſe, about half-paſt four o'clock, 


bout five or fix o'clock in the evening, and e above the horizon ti 
about five o clock the next morning. Her ſtation is marked at fun- ſetting. | 
The hours of the day according to our diviſion of them, are marked on the circular 


outline. 25 . 
Fs 24iF i fanyirt 
$, Cc. may be 


„ this time the moon, being nearly full, would be above the horizon, havin 
en a 


ifftel tt 
The diſtances of the 'towinis, gcc. may gathered by the ſcale. ” eh | 
The courſe of Joſhua's army is marked on the Plate, by a white path, &, 
_ 2 nſerted is that in the tribe öf Dan. The 5 Valley of Oaks” is conjec- 
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The ſmall diſtance from Gibeon to Bethhoron, ſhews that there had been much hard 
fighting round about Gibeon, which had conſumed many hours of time, the march from 
(rilgal to Gibeon being p. formed during a night; whereas from Gibeon to Bethloron, 
and to the Valley of Oaks, à much Mharter Pace, occupied nearly a whole day. 
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No. cry. SALT vsep- iN (© EARING. FOR JUDICIAL, rf R 

_ « THE: bill word, deebeen is an oath ; N i 2 f 
oaths; any perſon may do it: the form. in general uſe A BW 4 
taineer to put a little ſalt on the blade of a. ſulwar, or metar, w 5 4 1 
you 'decide contrary to ea judgment, and falſely, may s ſalt be yr death G 
perſon ſwearing having re peated this imprecation, anda applied, it to 
of the blade where the falt bs is, is held to his 9 47 2 ch he opens, a 0 
waſhed off 12, Val. mouth with ſome water, chat he e may Hyallo w it.“ in 
RkEszanchxs, ol. iv. 79. 

Is this the remains 5 ny ancient "cuſtom? © 15 any "fuppolet 2250 5 been i , 
tributed to ſalt? May this oath,, con by falt, be any ramification of ancient | 5 
uſages, or ideas, contained in the P a 5 de g. oath] ef ts Fi th: 
TECHNO: Pp. AAS Page 8. % Win atk 1 1% Hin Ae a7 wa 

F073 "388% q6: 7 iini 14% as 7 4 27 ich 20 10 1 n of 
Ty rs ot 3 . FO 

"Nw: cl. | MURDER, in” TE OR 10 DVR N alt 

| i i. ih 07, goaater aw hot: the 

IN. a communication from Sir 1 Suez jud 
a "mentions a cuſtom of the Brahmens, of 56. whe 
e 8 their * ry Hey g F pan 

what w t emand Mme. . wh . | a ba 
:ceſlive, is ufu * (complied with, . through Fear, of their PE 0s rin] their 
Sir. Joby relates the e Paare Muſe abe on a trial before ine Fog $i 
Ra e ho 3:7 {jel 24344 il 9 505 55 , Bs, . of a 
* (1 213 ee EM t 5 5 700 * 1110 Aan 255 Leih #41 tad 1 9456 all of 
„*ͤi px: -: Bt 2 7 POWER, oven THE (LIFE. or Herden 115 tien l conn 
| of 4 A 8 1 5 T5 il. T 
dk ec 1 Ae were two Brakmens, and zemindars, of 1 25 attac 
| eſtates, the extent of which, did not ex eight acres. The yi but f 
mined was. the S of many other zemin A diſpute whi h or and 0 
| tition for the general ſuperintendance of the revenues. of the village, had oreat 
bſiſted between the two brothers, and a named , „ he. went 
— 8 N55 who had conferred this charge upon the Hatter, was u intimidated into Do 
revocation of it, (by the threats of 0 mother of Recht and was 94 40 2 public 
as well as to a transfer of the management to the two brahmens. 2 5 they h 
of intimidation, he was deterred from inveſtigating the e of Cours 2 te * wood- 
been referred to his — by his rue authority. 5 procee 
inſtigated theſe two ä * 2 an an at rl ar way - theſe J 
have been committed er emiſlaries « of Gowry, ( with or without his aut conſen 
loyed by him for a different purpoſe) in entering th I during: 1 5 ho 
night and oy cone of forty e l. echt and Adher, from . 
their women. n 8 Rigi py F no doul 
by YE firſt returned to his bouſe; ; where „ his: e * Theſ, 
law, related what had happened. He ie Banda n 95 Eted his mother to 1 tons: 
jacent rivulet; where, bein fart, in the grey of the petting by by his brother Adler, impious 
called out aloud to the people of the Village, that although they would 2 * With th. 
Sxco 


2 as an act that could not be F yet the forty rupees muſt 7 


1 
* ws 


= Bo 


TEES 


no doubt from Moab, thus deprived of her. prince: but, probably, alſo from 


P RA ur ag; © 
turned. To this exclamation no anſwer was received; nor is there any certainty that 
it was even heard by. any perſon; nevertheleſs, Beeckuk without any further heſitation - 


drew his ſcymetar, and at one ſtroke ſevered. his mother's head from her body; with 
the profeſſed view, as entertained and avowed both by parent and, fon, that the 


mother's ſpirit, excited by the beating of a large drum during forty days, might for 


ever haunt, torment, and purſue to death, Gowry and the others concerned with him. 
The laſt words which the mother pronounced were, that © ſhe would blaſt the ſaid 
Gxecry and thoſe concerned with him.“ 5 | . 


« The violence aſſerted to have been committed by the emiſſaries of Gowry, in 
forcibly entering the female apartments of Beechuk and Adher, might be deemed an 
indignity of high provocation; [vide FRAGMENT, No. XXV.] but they appear to 
have conſidered this outrage as of leſs importance than the loſs of the money, which 
might, and would, have been recovered with due ſatisfaction, by application to the 
court of juſtice at Benares. The act which they perpetrated had no other ſanCtion 
than what was derived from the local hs erm of the place where they reſided: it 
was a crime againſt their religion: and the two brothers themſelves quoted an inſtance . 
of a brahmen, who fix or ſeven years before had loſt his caſt, and all intercourſe with 
the other brahmens, for an act of the ſame nature. But in truth, Beeckuk and Adher, 
although brahmens, had no knowledge or education ſuitable to the high diſtinctions of 
their caſt ; of which they preſerved the pride only; being as groſsly ignorant and pre- 
judiced as the meaneſt peaſants in any part of the world. They ſeemed ſurpriſed 
when they heard the doom of forfeiture of caſt — againſt them by a learned 
pandit, and they openly avowed that ſo far from conceiving they had committed 
a barbarous crime, both they and their mother conſidered this act as a vindication of 
their honour, not liable to any religious penalty.” As TAT IC RASEARCRES, Fol. IV. 

Sir John Shore gives two other inſtances of a like nature; one of which is, the murder 
of a daughter by a Brahmen who was provoked by an — Theſe inſtances are 
all of Brahmens'; and probably are not general in India: but. if I gueſs rightly, the idea 
connected with them is of ancient date, and I think we have an inſtance of it 2 Kings 
ü. 27. The king of Moab made a deſperate attempt, and riſqued his own perſon, to 
attack the king Edom, then united with Jehoſhaphat, king of Judah, againſt him : 
but failing in his attempt, he took his eldeſt ſon, who ſhould have reigned in his ſtead, 
and offered him up, a whole burnt 2 (aſcenſion- offering] upon the wall. And 
great was the foaming with rage upon Iſrael. And they (the kings of Edom and Judah) 
went away from off him, and returned to their own land.” | x3 | 

Does our extract ſuggeſt a reaſon why the king of Moab offered his fon on the wall 


publicly? 7. e. that it might plainly — to the attacking armies to what ſtraits 
e 


they had reduced him, 9. d. © You fee the whole proceſs : the child brou ght out ; the 
wood the fire the ache knife—nvby will you force me to the flaughter ? do you 
proceed? let his embittered ſpirit haunt you, terrify you, blaſt you even to death.” If 
theſe Brahmens thought they had ſuch a right over the life of their mother, with her 
conſent, might not the king of Moab, think he had ſuch a right over the life of his ſon ? 
ho perhaps was hero enough voluntarily to ſuffer it (like the ſon of Idomeneus, in 
F:x:.0x's Telemachus.) Alſo, from whence was the “ foaming rage” __ Ifrael ? 
m, 9. d. 

* Theſe Iſraelites, not having any ſuch cuſtoms among themſelves, deſpiſe our inſtitu- 
tons : they puſh this king to extremities, and call his behaviour ſuperſtitious, profane, 
impious; whereas we, being aware of this cuſtom, and indeed reſpecting it, ſympathize 
with the diſtreſſed king, and, hate thoſe who abominate what he is doing,” Is this a 
S:tcoxnd HunDRED, 9 e e U ; natural 


m_ 


may be found to bear pretty ſtrongly on ſome circumſtances noticed in ſeripture. It is 


the Romans, the Gauls, the Perſians, and other ancient nations 
As inſtances of this power, either directly or indirectly, aſſerted, I might mention that 
of Virginia, ſtabbed by her father, before the very tribunal ; but that was a cafe of viola. 
tion, which the ſturdy Roman feared more than the death either of his child, or himſelf; | 
I might notice the ſacrifice of Iphigenia by her father, rather as her parent, than as a 
magiſtrate; but that was underſtood to be from public motives, to deliver his army: fo ; 
we read in Sanchoniatho, that * Cronus in a time of peftilence, made his only ſon a whole | 


„ner 


natural ſolution of the difficulty, whence was this rage? and why? and, wherefore Tenet 4 


returned diſguſted, as it ſhould ſeem, into their own land. Did Edom alſo ſu it- 


ſelt to be haunted by the ſpirit of this ſacrifice, and feeling this terror flee to avoid it? at © ; 
the ſame time curſing Iſrael who had brought it: upon them. If this conjecture be ap. | 
plicable, the king of Moab did not merely by this ſacrifice implore aſſiſtance from his 
gods; but he took this method of terrifying his adverſaries, after his own perſonal yalour 
Had proved ineffectual to deliver himſelf, and his country, from them. 
I deſire the reader to notice in a particular manner the ideas of the Brahmens, a; 


related in the foregoing number, reſpecting the gp of the life of another perſon; 
eſpecially of a parent's power over the life of his child (which in the inſtance ven by 
Sir John, was without the child's conſent, the daughter being an infant) as perhaps, it 


certain, that parental power extended even to the depriving a child of life, among 


burnt offering [as did the king of Moab] in compliance with an ancient cuſtom of princes 


_ fo to do: ſuch ſacrifices being offered as REDEMPTION-OFFERINGS, to appea/e avenging 
| demons, and drive off general deſtruction.” This hiſtory ſhews that the © PRIRO is ancient, | 


and the inſtances given above ſhew its 'continuance; to which I d from N IEBURR, 
. 34, French edit. *The huſband has not the right to kill his wife, even for adultery; 


but the father, the brother, or other near relation, may. deprive her of life with i 3 
or, at leaſt, on paying a trifling fine; juſtifying himſelf by the principle that by her bad 
conduct ſhe had diſhonored the family, and that after this ſatisfaction nobody would dare 
to reproach them with it at all.“ [ This, however, implies guilt in the faſkerer. FA 


ay this principle of parental power over children connett with the caſes of Ahn: 
ham offering up his ſon Iſaac ; no doubt with Iſaac's conſent ?—of- Judah ordering bis 
daughter in law Tamar to be burnt, for the ſuppoſed crime of adultery, Gen. xxxvii 24? 
ol the law, Deut. xxi. 18. which reſtrained the nts from ſlaying. their ſon till the 
magiſtrates had cognizance of the facts? of Jephthah's power over his daughter, whe 
ther ſhe was a y ſlain, or only conſecrated, to which ſhe expreſſed her conſent 7—0f 
Saul ordering his ſon Jonathan to be ſlain, for ſuppoſed diſobedience of orders ?—of the 


_ expreſſion Micah vii. 6. though © I ſhould give my firſt born for the fin of my — 
And, to crown the whole, —of the great Sox or Gop, who ſuffered under his Fathers 
commands, in profound obedience, yet perfectly with his own conſent, 5 the juſt for 

te. unjuſt, as a redemption-offering, that he might bring us to God ? 


0 
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THE reader has ſeen in No. XLIX. ſome deſcription of an Eaſtern marriage procel 
ſion: it was not my deſign to have enlarged on that — ; but, in conſequence of 


turther reflecting on it, I think ſome additional circ | 
clearer than to me they were before, and I ſhall take this opportunity of ſubmitting 
them to the reader's determination. © _ - EE 
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| No. CLVII. MARRIAGE PROCESSIONS. Wirt A PLATE. 


Our plate repreſents. two kinds of proceſſions: in the upper print the bride, ox 
YORSEBACK, under a canopy, is proceeding to her huſband's houſe : in the lower print, 
the bride WAL ks on foot, with her company. I ſhall attend firſt to the upper ſubject, 
or bridal c-] ]¾õ e 88 3 . | 
I begin, by obſerving, that I have never been ſatisfied with the rendering Cant. i. 9. 

« ] have compared thee, O my love, to a company of horſes in Pharaoh's chariots'— 
notwithſtanding the expreſſion of Theocritus, who has complimented Helen in ſomewhat 
a like manner, in his Epithalamium; Idyl. xviii. line 30. where he firſt praiſes her 

on, as Nun, peyaan, Plump and lufty, and afterwards compares her to *Apuar: ber 
Irro;, a The/alian chariot horſe. Becauſe, (1) if Theocritus, as a writer of ruſtic poe- 
try, might adopt this ſimile, yet, I conceive, the refined taſte of the _ Jewiſh bride- 
groom, would have ſtudied a more elegant compariſon : becauſe, (2) the idea of horſes 


| harneſſed to a chariot (or chariots) and dragging. it aiong, ſeems to preſent rather an 


vncouth, uncourtly, and unpolite, as well as a diſtant reſemblance : becauſe, (3) a 
number of horſes: (or a hody of horfe) ſeems to be an unfit compariſon for a ſingle per- 
fon ; and if we include in the compariſon the virgins her attendants, we abate. the 
rionality of the compliment intended to be paid to the bride. (4) Becauſe, if this 
— of horſe be a military term, as it is uſually taken to be, it ſeems to imply a greater 
number of horſes than a ſingle chariot required. And, (5) becauſe, as the Hebrews - 
were forbidden to uſe cavalry in war, the compariſon ſeems little likely to occur to a 
Hebrew writer. TEE IO > | 775 ee „ 
Let us ſee whether the words of the original will not bear a different verſion, and how 
far that verſion may be juſtified by our print. 7 TOI 


« To a company of horſes (Hod Le suser i) this is a collective noun ;- which is under- 
ſtood as meaning—horſe—ca : not horſes unconnected, but arranged, embodied, in 


among the riders [not chariots, as in our tranſlation : that 
recab means a rider, as well as a vehicle for riding in, needs no proof: but if any be 
wanting, vide Exod xv. 1. 2 Kings ix. 17. Ezek. xxili. 6.] of Pharaoh, have I likened 
thee, my conſort.” 5. ; TNA 
I wiſh I knew whether the Egyptians did not (as well as the Hebrews) denominate 
the officers in their armies from the number and riature of the troops they commanded : 
we know that the Hebrews named the commander of a thouſand men, a thou/and-er 
(aluph from aleph :) as the Romans called centurion, the officer who commanded an 
hundred men, g. an hundred-er : and decurion, he who commanded ten men, g. a 
lerer: ſo in Greek N , a chiliarch, or thouſander, &c. ER TAE 
Let us grant for a moment that the Egyptians did the fame: and the ſenſe of the 
paſſage will aſſume the following appearance. When I ſaw thee on horſeback my 
conlort=my love, I compared thee to a ſuperior officer—to an officer commanding a 
company of Pharaoh's cavalry: I fay, to a — officer of horſe, heading his troo 
among the riders of Pharaoh: noble as are his horſes, and graceful as are his Bens, 1 
en thee to the chief, to the principal cavalier of his whole army“ 
f we turn now to our print, we ſhall find no great reſemblance between the lady 
under the ö and a horſe, or horſes, in a chariot ; but, to- addreſs a lady, now 
perhaps on horſeback for the firſt time in her life, «Lou ride with as much ſpirit and 
gacetulneſs, as the moſt finiſhed and practiſed horſeman ; and appear at the head of 


* train of virgins, like a ſuperior officer of cavalry preceding his noble corps; may 
urely paſs for a compliment, neither . nor inexpreſſive; and ſuch ſeems to be 
| 7 5 | the 
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the true import of the paſſage.— This ſuggeſtion is ſubmitted with modeſty: it awſe 
| wholly from the print now offered to inſpectio s. 
Are the next words, by alluſion, military alſo? | LA ic 
| beach =, Iphy cheeks are comely with rows ;—i. e. cel. | 
| Thy neck with chains :;—i. e. of gold. 3 
| That ſuch ornaments were worn by ſoldiers, ſee the Midianites' ſpoils, Numb, xxxi. } 
50. © jewels of gold, chains, - bracelets, rings,  ear-rings, &c. Judges viii. 26. ore | 
ments, collars, 8c. the ear-rings of the prey—golden'ear-rings, &c.” verſe 214. ö 
Ihe ſecond ſubject of remark is, the young man who ſeems to be the leader, or con- 
ductor of this proceſſion : this is, probably, the brother of the bride : it n 
for the brother to take a principal part in marriage ſolemnities: ſo we Laban } 
concerned in the inſtance of Rebekah, Gen. xxw. 55. But whether this be the natural !? 
brother of the bride, or no, we may ſuppoſe that he is a young man, commiſſioned 0 
bring the bride ſafe to her huſband's houſe, anſwering to the paranymph among te 
Greeks ; and to the © Godfather or ſagois to the bride, who conducted the movables;* | 
as Knolles reports, No. XLIX. page 90. C 
The nature of this canopy, and its decorations, cannot eſcape the reader's notice: | 
this repreſents the canopy of the bride, but the bridegroom alſo uſed. à fimilr | 
vehicle of honour, on ſome occaſions : as when he went in proceſſion to meet the pro- } 
_ ceſſion of the bride, or when he went to her father's houſe to demand her, &c. Suchen 
inſtance is alluded to Cant. iii. 9. © King Solomon made himſelf a nuptial palanquin— 
8 ornamented with gold and filver, &c. in order to do his bride the greater · 
onour. NY we 0 7% e i e 
The proceſſion in this print greatly accommodates the circumſtances recorded of be 
behaviour of Ach/ah, who had moved her huſband to requeſt of her father Caleb, a cer- | 
tain field. Judges i. 14. During the proceſſion, as ſhe was going home to her huſband's * 
houſe, [not as our tranſlation © he alighted off her aſs the ſay, © ſhe cried” : the | 
Vulgate, © ſhe fighed” : but the probability is, that] ſhe fopped the aſs on which the | 
rode, under the canopy, [the original word is uſed only once more to expreb | 
Jael's: faftening one of the pins of her tent into the ground, after its paſling through |! 
the temples of Siſera : Judges iv. 21.] remaining. fred, as it were, to the ſpot. This 
ſtoppage of the bride naturally brought her father toward her, to enquire: the reaſon 
of ſuch interruption of the proceſſion ; and Achſah took that opportunity to ſolicit the 
donation of a field, which ſhe defired, but which her huſband having declined o 
petition for, himſelf; as he paid no dowry but his valour. (ſee Down v) ſhe took thi 


method of obtaining. Obſerve, Caleb not only was taken by ſurpriſe, but in the midl | roice 
of the marriage proceſſion could hardly have — his daughter any thing. . 
The reverend figure in our print who is talking to one of the young women, may becat 

+ be the father of the bride. It is not unlikely that Caleb might in the fame manner muſic 
accompany his daughter Achſah's marriage proceſſion ; and conſequently might be muſic 
within obſervation of whatever occurred. BY „ e ep Pre 
Ĩ be figures at a diſtance repreſent an Armenian woman with her attendants, gong that 
to A to be married; ſhe is veiled from head to foot; but her com ns wear hear 


8 bride is ſo much 
cloſely veiled that ſhe can hardly ſee her way; and upon theſe occaſions, ſhe moves with exalt 
the moſt deliberative ſlowneſs. if it b 


much ſmaller veils ; the peculiar ſhape of her head dreſs deſerves notice. 


We turn now from the cavalcade above to the WALK IN PROCESSION below, W fande 
our print: this ſhews, the bride, at full length, under her canopy, with her attendant eth fo 
nymphs : a man is employed in throwing ſweet ſcented waters on her; and another Þ affecti 
ſhewing his dexterity, by balancing on his noſe; a pot, in which perfumes, (benzun, in che 


_ 
75 


— 
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&c.) are burting. What the woman is doing, with the branch in her hand, I cannot 
very clearly aſcertain; but there are two other attendant women, each having a tympa- 
num; and behind, are two men riding on one horſe; one playing on a pipe, the other 
beating a large drum; thus muſic and perfumes have ample ſhare in this bridal equipage. 1 
The canopy of this proceſſion differs from that above; and no doubt, the forms, or the 
cConſtructions of this proceſſionary vehicle vary, either occaſionally, or in different coun- 
tries. The number of women is greater in proportion to that of men in this repre- || 
ſentation than in the other: whether that be owing to its being a walking proceſſion, I 1 
o not know. | N | | | | 
J think 'we ſee muſic enough in theſe prints, to juſtify. the idea, that, the phraſe 
« roice of the bridegroom,” and © voice of the bride,” does not refer to any voice, ut- 
tered by either of them, perſonally, but to the -general voice of hilarity attendant upon 
them : and this will appear from, and will alſo illuſtrate, the following paſſages: .. 
Jer. vii. 34. © Then will I cauſe to ceaſe from the ſtreets of Jeruſalem, and from 
the cities of Judah, the voice of mirth, and the voice of gladneſs; the voice of the 
bridegroom, and the voice of the bride :—ſo chap. xvi. 9. xxv. 10. 'xxxili. 11. where the 
very ſame 223 are ſtrongly connected together; ſee alſo Rev. xvii. 23. 
is 


Nlay not t i 
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* „ 
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uſe of muſic in the nuptial proceſſion illuſtrate the compariſon which 
John Baptiſt uſes, John iii. 28, 29? © I am not the Chriſt: but am ſent BEFORE im: 
he that hath the bride, to his wife, is the bridegroom, but the friend of the bridegroom, 
fanding, and liftening. to the ſound of the muſic which accompanies him, and which 
denotes his approach, rejoiceth, joyfully, becauſe of the voice of the bridegroom : ſo, 
I John, liſtening attentively to the indications of the Meſſiah's approach, am ſure he is 
not far off: for I hear, as it were, his muſic, and the harmonious accompaniments of the 
proceſſion which attends him, and I rejoice 5 with very great joy.” 
How different is this, from the notion of the learned Drs. DopDRI DOE, HammonD, | 
- SELDEN, &c. who ſuppoſe this joy of the bridegroom's friend might refer to his hearing "2 
the bridegroom expreſs his joy and hes mg the bride!—but to ſay nothing of 
the privacy ſuch joy and cory acency im _ w did John reſemble ſuch a friend, 
whoſe bridegroom was already come, . ad already poſſeſſed his bride? how could 
ſuch a friend wait the approach of his bride 1, which John's compariſon evidently 
implies ? ſince the bridegroom's expreſſion of ſuch complacency, 8c. is underſtood to be 
ofter the completion of Th nuptial union: whereas John ſays, © I am ſent BEFORE him.” 
That the term voice expreſſes ſomething belide the human vdice, is evident, Job 
xxxV1l. © God ' thundereth marvellouſly with his voice” : ſee alſo, Pf, Ixxvii. 18. © the 
roice of thy thunderings was in the heavens”. And ſtill more to our purpoſe, Exod. xix. 
18. © The voice of the trumpet exceeding loud:” alſo Rev. viii. 13. Woe to the earth; 
becauſe of the voices of the trumpet” where the term voice is expreſsly applied to a 
muſical inſtrument: as it is Rev. xviit. 22. and the voice (not voices) of harpers, and 
muſicians, and of pipers, and trumpeters, ſhall be heard-no more.” : „ 
Preciſely the ſame ſentiment, which I have attributed to John Baptiſt, ſeems to be 
that of Cant. ii. 8. © The voice of my beloved! on the mountains, on the hills.” 7. e. « I 
hear his muſic at a diſtance, and thereby diſcover his approach.” This ſeems to be 
much more likely than, that while traverſing hills and mountains, the bridegroom ſhould 
exalt his voice, to ſuch a pitch, as to be diſtin&ly heard from thence to a diſtance : and 15 
if it be correct, it leads to the juſt underſtanding of the following verſe alſo ; behold © he I'Þ 
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ſtandeth behind his car—the encloſure of the palanquin in which he is carried—he look- 

eth forth at the openings of it, and ſhews himſelf through the interſtices, looking out 

affectionately towards me, even from a ve conſiderable ce.” This is ſurely much 

in character, for the morning opening of the ſecond day's ſcene of the poem 5 9. - | 
; _ x ' 66 ar 
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“Hark! the muſic attending my beloved! I hear. it: He is con 


advances ! ſwift as a bounding roe, or a young hart, he rapidly leaps: over (or ho 
mountains, and bounds Gong the hills. — he ſtands — 2 — ogy = to 
quin which ſkreens and incloſes him; now he ſhews himſel * the oy, | 
windows, the lattices of his conveyance: —and now, being arrived at my reſidence, be the 
affectionately addreſſes me, Riſe my love, and come away.” I am greatly miſtakenif | ma 
the gradation, the climax, of this — be not in the true ſpirit of poetry. N da) 
In fact, this ſtatement and verſion appears ſo plauſible, that Tah not ſtay to to | 
vindicate it :—it differs from the public tranſlation, in reading, his wall, —inſtead a Our ; the 
but this may be underſtood of that which is to be ours conjointly. As to the rendering . 
of (575) cereL inclaſure, it ſignifies a ſeparation, a diviſion; a partition. Mr. 3 
HARMRR, thinks it means here, a latticed wall, thick ſet with . c. imp 
ing to a ti (or ſummer-houſe) in a garden; but, from the uſe of it, v. 8. where , 
think it means divjfons—partitions—in the courts of the temple, 8c. and Dan: v. f. | 
where. it means an incloſure ; or the ftreen; &c. running round the court of the king's \ 
palace, rather than a ſolid brick, or ſtone wall (for it is expreſsly faid to be plaftered) i.e. Exo 
a diviſion or partition alſo, I imagine it may be taken here for the ſides of the vehick in of t 
which the perſon is riding, who afterwards opens the curtain coverings in front of his Need 
vehicle, that he may the better look out of it. In the Arabic this term fi the « 
confinement : the fame vehicle is, I ſuppoſe, further deſcribed, in the opening of the _ 
I ſuppoſe I need not enlarge on other incidents in welt yr nk cove! 
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fumes was always held to be an honour in the Eaſt, and ſtil 


maintains that chai 
the other gttendants are eaſily underſtood by inſpeCtion. e Wt 


next days' ſcene, in the following chapter: as being king Solomon's royal carriage. 
the burning ol 
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: STERN VEILS:- -.:+ Cd 
AS the following ſubje& extends to conſiderable length, and is new, I preſume, at 
leaſt in ſome of its parts, to moſt of our readers, we ſhall for the ſake of diſtindtneſt 
divide it into ſeveral numbers, and cloſe by 1 to proper authorities, to the fore- 
gong plate of the Marriace PrRocksstONS to that which properly belongs to 
the preſent article, —EAs rERRN VEIIsõ. e je eee 
I wiſh to conſider veils as PERSONAL, and um 
the leaſt common, I ſhall place that diviſion firſt. Our tranſlation uſes but one 
« yeil” to expreſs, what the original expreſſes by ſeveral different words: in order to 
convey to the reader ſome conception of this variety of names, we ſhall inſtance and de- 
ſcribe ſome of them particularx. e 4. 


No. CLVIII. OF IMPERSONAL VEILS. / / 


BY. imperſonal veils I mean coverings, not worn by perfons, but appended to, and 
as it were worn by, dwellings, and ſerving the purpoſe of covering—concealing—0 | 
preventing approach to, dwellings. Becauſe, the nature and offices of this'deſcnption 
of veils, may illuſtrate thoſe of perſonal veils, i. e. coverings, &c. ſecluding the wearer 
from notice, intruſion, or inſpection by others. | n 

1) The veil of a tent, or dwelling, hanging at a door way, to cloſe up the entrance, 
$ to be rolled up, or drawn back, when any one wiſhed to paſs, the Mesex, MISEF, ' 
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(2) The veil of the temple, hanging at the door way between the holy, and moſt 
holy ; and ee cloſing up the entrance, like the former: and like the. former, 
to be removed when paſſage was deſired : the PEREXUT, | bt A 0 fo Bay» 

(3) The veil which was extended over a conſiderable ſpace, to form a ſhelter from 
the beams of the ſun: the'couRT VvE1L ; of this kind of veil we have an inſtance in the 
megnificence of Ahaſuerus, Eſther i. 6. and this was not ſingular: for at Rome, to this 
day, are extant, the places where the maſts ſtood which ſupported ſuch a veil, in order 
to ſhelter the internal part of that immenſe-amphitheatre, the Colli/es. - In what manner 
the cords, &c. were conducted, and applied, we do not know: but the fact of their 
application is certain. | 8 | ts | In | 

shall hint at ſome places in ſcripture, where theſe different kinds of veils ſeem to be 
implied; for the ſake of eſtabliſhing that diſtinction, which, to me, appears defirable. 


Mesex, is a covering, anſwering the 
Exod. eis $7; eine 1. © Than ek 


the door way e Ip ings I 
taken down - upon the face 


tent, are rolled up, for more convenient : < and did look—examine, inſpect 


ralleliſm with the other member of the ſentence, the © Prying into the houſe of — 

My ideas on the above paſſage are expreſſed in the following extract from 
Frazer's « Hiſtory of -Kouli Khan.” Nadir Shah [having taken Delhi] ordered 
Srbullind Khan to attend the Towpchi Baſhi [the er of the ordnance] . and the 
Niikchi Bachi [head regulator, commiſſary of ſeizures] who had each 200 horſe, to 
| SEIZE all the king's, and the Qmra's ordnance, the treaſury, j + Toiſhik-Khanna 

(the Arſenal] and all the other implements, and arms, that be nged to the Emperor, 

ad the deceaſed Omras: and to ſend to Mahommed Shak [the captive Emperor] his ſon 
dtn Ahmed, and Malika al Zumani [the Queen of the times] Empreſs.” Nadir 
Nick rook AWAY the ordnance, effects, and treaſure.” 'P. 173, 175, Maynotſucha 
conduct in a conqueror, r which I Spoon to-be intended, in this re- 
— of the prophet Iſaiah; for what is this, but “ rolling back what covered 

privacy of the conquered ſtate, and prying into the houſe of its armory.” 

It ſhould appear that the =xTEzRNAL veil of the-temple was of pretty much the ſame 
mur as a tent curtain: ye read 2 Kings xvi. 18. “ And the M18ex, or Musax [To- 
4 for the ſabbath, which they had built in the houſe was turned from the houſe 

Lord. Was this a grand vey, or entrance · curtain, put up on * or 


* 
* 


SJ 
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ſpecial holy days, ? or, as it is connected with the braſen works of . 
which 4 cut off, does this removal of a 8 2 _ to 


- ereCted in a ſolid manner, [< built in the houſe” _— 
frame around the me/ek or veil, and —— which it hung, 
ag which when fi lis 


 ornamented-with braſen works for beauty of An 
If the root be, as is unde 


Ahaz might ſend as a nt to 4 ns | 
Dl naſak—to cover, the veil might be oh em entrance, or the door caſe to 


cover ſurround— the veil.] Or, "had this veil embroidered ornaments of gold or filver, 
belonging to it, of which Ahaz deprived it ? ſay, for example, gold fringes, &c. ot, was 


it the canopy over much rather the curtain around, or at the darn * the * | 


| _ in 1 _ court. Vide Musaca in Diet. 


OF THE PEREKUT, OR TEMPLE -VEIL.. 


renexur, y w, is the Hebrew name of the 1x ER veil of the tem ple, 2 chen i ii. 
14. which divided (as the word radically i imports) between the ho oy place, and the moſt 
holy ; 9. the divider : the ſeparator : the L Nenn render It xarateracua. This 
veil was made ve! ry ſtrong, and of the richeſt materials: 2 this was the veil which was 


8 rent at the inſtant of Chniſt's death, Matth. xxvii. 51. £ The katapetaſina of the temple | 


was rent.” Now, it ought to be remarked, that a curtain, hanging at a door way, 
would be moſt naturally rent, from the bottom uproards toward the top: the rending of 


this veil therefore from "the top to the bottom, was a circumſtance not forgot by the | 


 evangeliſt—hbecauſe it ſtrongly implied an agency, on this occaſion, which could not be 
Ry; and which even as the conſequence of an earthquake, was extraordihary. 
I need not remark how nearly the office of this inner veil correſponds to that of the 


meſek, or outer veil, or door cloſer : and how neceſſary it was to remove this: befor 1 


_ could: be had through the door-way. To this the Apoſtle alludes, Heb, is. 8. 


MITES the parapelaſina was cloſely allied to the kat tapetafing it differed; I pre- 


y, in that the former, beſide hanging down on the fides, ſerved the purpoſe 


2 a canopy, or kind of awning, over a ſpace we. or it. In order therefore to convey'to 
the reader, ſome idea of the rich texture of this yeil, I ſele& ſome 1 25 of the nega 


taſma as given b ancient authors. 
Euripides, in his Jon, Act IV. Sc. I. thus deſcribes it: 


Qn this rich produce of the loom are ; wrought | 
The Heav'ns, within whoſe ſpacious azure round. 
The num' raus hoſt of ſtars collective ſhine : | 
His courſers there, down to his weſtern goal 
The ſun has' driven ; — TL A | 
Night urges on amain er TED 4g 
Wich lackened reins her ſteede and duſky car,” Ker | 5 


| Pauſanias Wu us, Eliacs, chap. xii. « In the mn of Olympia J une king 
Antiochus dedicated a wooLLEN VELL ; adorned with ith the 
purple of Phenicia.” [7. e. as thick and ftrong as a Turkey carpet.] _ * 
rium, which Nero ſpread over the theatre, is called parupetaſma b B 1; on it, k 
ſays, Nero repreſented a heaven ſpan 55 ee in the midal of it vas By ot 
portrait, under e character of = 
of equal richneſs, 7. e. equall — not with the Yume ſubjects, dard 
fuppoſe the tatapetaſmu 1 of wo yes t ws —_ deen. The inference 
ſtrength neceſſary to rend it, I leave witch Aue „ Was it rent not gue 


— but only * * to the bottom ? (6s 2 wen. * towards two ay 
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whoſe heat would M be tog intenſe. This awning | is made of ſtrong canvas; and 
is ſupported by ropes, Ee. from the roof of che houſe; it is lined with calico, 
adorned with 4 7 by Which the under part of it, r we may call the cieli * 
= y an ornamental, the green colour ally predominating among 

The if is defired to bear this in mind, as probably, it may ST come 
— 55 his notice, e we Dal der the e of * courts, & c. 
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VEILS s worn upon the | n 5 80 
which no doubt e e prope h 5 
13-24 M19} 01 verw — bats V5. a 1 N 
ik the biſton of. Abimelech and Sarah, Gen : hs ven! is T 
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* Sarah you have not been uſed to wear the veil, be veal when, at 
 Fracnent, No. XLI., ER K 'a "perfo we du d e e 
ſhould do, and e that Eircunſta 0 T infiſt that you v 


a covering, whi 


e 


ourſelf: or, as as in our ou r u obink, thu 
wr alan compliment paic to her beau a very Haindlome preſent, pai to hy 


toter as Abraham is $ farce 67 tetmeck! y Spe h | 
ſt ought not to be forgo e word (Mb 5 cavyr) | « covering” uſed'in this mo! 

ſage, implies to wrap up Wa 1 5 conceat 5 fo Tamar concealed her face 

Judah: ſo Jael concealed Siſera—covered him up cloſe—with a'mantle: and this gives 

2 ſyirit to the attitude of Ahijah the prophet, when he went into the field to meet 

Jeroboam, which does not Ne in our verſion, hi renders the word © clad.” 

« ſnd Akijah, the; Silonite, the prophet, went and took. a fit ſtation in the way, and, in 

aer that he might not, be CER e word 
ſel, in a nero gar ment ee 
xl, 29, Nevertheleſs, pottilanding 

of POR, La: m-found it necefla 
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e afterwards tore in twelve pieces, 1 Kings 
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lt is related of Moes Exod, Rix. that after © coming down fog the mop ” | 
"the ſkin of his face ſhone :” ſo that, 5 et 17 8 $ of the peop le, « he 
pita ve over his face. This Veil it called (hn Mes ca. Of what pa a Kind kind 
wit? was it of a looſe tex , a kind. 'of -net;Work Uke the e | wes worn: 
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V our adies ? [ MESPC, ſignifies, Infermiz—an l in the eaſe fe 0 fa thing. 
. N GS oe, aſe, of a thor hedge, (Micah vii. 2). 0 10 


1 om 6 $ between, 0 ber 
1s a $a e the web to wh 1 ah i 
W ot be yer compath MN "The 


wien, I ſupp meſhes: in 
Pexity ol thorny branches ;=yet, 5 Sh | 
fold but a ol ER, edge... 
wove the hair of Sam 3 Þ> 
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ſolemnity, in honor of their deities, 'for the court yard of a great houſe 80 * 
NN with Tg kind. of awnin Falng, or canopy, to keep out the beams of the fun, 
nſe 


: alfo. ex brelled in the «gal by fre wonls 
ciccumlocution of, «a covering to the eyes e N 1 underſtand the gs 
18 2 


i deren : correct,” e, N Wane may he ren rendered, ke: e. *cireuniſhect, and ts | 
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d h 3 5 up, ſo as cloſely to conceal him- 
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Lord ſhall take away, in this mountain, the ſuperficial rapper — corering eite up, 5 
which is upon all nations, whereby they are totally precluded: from amy, D F 
God ; as well as, the veil of a looſer texture, me/uceh. keng/uceh, the ſpreading thre p 
l off all y ople ; - which crmits ſome ſmall glimpſe (d (b Nr natural conſcience,- Rom. | 1M. to 
i 7.) of the divine 9 810 ncies to paſs through it: affording, not a, wah New: but a a by 
confuſe perception, to thoſe who wiſh to pas an &. ee Wh VV ga 
_ ©  This/ſeems to be the very idea of the apoſtle, 81 iü. 13.— „e ule | re: | pen kr 
neſs, and plainneſs of ſpeech, in diſcoyering the goſpel to you; not as Moſes did, Who ga 
ut a net-work veil oyer his face, ſo that Iirael 28 not Jook' Ke 0 the end 
TEE Fo Ily—thoroughly, - in/irely, into that which was to be aboliſhed ; they could ke a part, 
but not the whole; they- ſaw as it were through the meſhes of the et-work, but not | 
clearly, diſtin&ly, they Uiſcerned 1 not as you may do punctually, for we to. 
do not uſe the ſlighteſt ee ſight and this veil, which admits but ſuch im- der 
ag views of things, continues ſtill upon Weir 12 but ſhall be removed: « 1 * pol 
hall ſee all things clearly, when, that heart ſhall turn tot , 1 prir 
[The import of this remark will be much the fame, if this kind Was thei 
gauze, or any other partly tranſparent material; as we ſhall ſeł Bech F ver. 
EX 2 if the migſac was à kind of hanging curtain to a hands; was "_ mos | a kd me 
of hanging: curtain to a perſon ?] gan cadet 185 a and 
* = 5 that, the prophet, Iſaiah, in the x ſage quo 9 87 70 an dref 
8 between th is more looſe ly-textured covering, an the wra 2 wt u) wrapped take 
' over the face of the nations, in the foregoing member of the ſent y er | WT 
I think, was a 85 8507 e ib er; covering, . dying” Her Pig) I 
" OE Goliath was. very .clo 4 0 wra ped u 55 1 Whic 
; So Elijah, 1 Kings xix. "13, e 4 VP p ſecure. —his face in his 0 apoſt 
that he might 445 pear to ee to ſes 0 2 y. It yu be thought that hal, but « 
ſignified only the 405 or fact, 5 ee 4805 tl ink the pro het. ſeems to uſe it as drefſ 
a noun, —* a wrapper”: and } if over th e face, then anſw e of a vel, iy. 
3 pris, lp} nd: uſually worn as Ken a part of dich? or, was 3t,uſed by, inferior As 
rſons, only ! and ſo is here a eto o the. ren ve Lo "TO to, ecau e aliens miſſo 
. ty, We of el. d e and hi 
— | Lt oe wire i N 4 8 or N '/ 203 „hints 5 Ot i N 
| There | is a kind * vel mentioned Ruth iii. 13. and 4 (ene) MEtHerneenur; 2 
Which, by the expreſſion of Boaz, it ſhould ſeem,” Ruth? wore upon ber eee it 5 We 
: 2 allo, not to have been very large; 3 as Ruth held it open, to regen red | 
arley :, befides, as Ruth carried this Gent, it could not have been extreme i Was cu 
by conſequence, as moſt likely Boaz nearly or. altogether filled it—it Was not a yeil of if both 
the largeſt kind. A word, very cloſely.allied to this, if not the very fame, with u Chal- Near 2 
dee variation, is uſed Ezek. xiii. 18. to denote a yeil [Eng. _— « kerchief” from the Ws it: 
French.couvre-chef ] which is expreſsly ſaid to be worn conſequently Ibis 
not the neck couvre-chef of our females; as otherwiſe mi it have been [ 1 tiſtory « 
8 to the women, who adapt cuſhions to all reclining arms, . ge FRAGMENT, | Ma (ot 
Page 27.] and who compoſe veils (mod, ese p nec Hur) to be worn upon 3d o %;] 
males of all ſtatures, in order to render them more alluring, for purpoſes of .yolu thinks i 
tuouſneſs, to hunt ſouls—perſons: ,. I will tear away the  pitlows' ft IM y 11 nk 
arms; your kerchiefs alfo, will 1 tear, that they may no i er adorn you, and 1 link he 
go the (male) ſouls—perſons, whom you have hunted, and 5 ht in Jour toi Une, { 
= Abbe of my people you worry and ſeduce by voluptuous -attrat W 8 ee lie, g 
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others you chaſe and PU: T N are terrified, to ar anſwer. your 


FRAGMENT 885 
from doth theſe methods of attack will I. deliver them; and 1 will puniſh you. 
— this uſe of this kind of veil, it appears, that it was eſteemed a very —— aial 
of the head dreſs: and herein it agrees with the directions of Naomi to Ruth, 
to dreſs herſelf to advantage. It was not, therefore, a veil. to be taken off and put on, 
but, was conſtantly worh on the head, and has, no doubt, its repreſentatives, in the 
gauze caps, &c. of our women: ſome of whichi, T dare ſay, the reader has ac- 
knowledged at ſome period of his life, und when'worn wn Mens, oy not Sap en 
8 to yo = ev ag, * vey becoming,” 4 wii | — 
1 PQ NE. n ons „ e 4447545 is be 4 | 
11 tas: edu ru MARRIAGE: Vb IE. Me i d een St f e9g 
RaDID, *. the ———— of the word NN rat, is, to deſcends from 8 
to cauſe to deſcend ;3' to render $UBMTS$1VR'; to render ſubject to mother: i. e. depen- 
dent; whence radid denotes à kind of veil, worn as a token of dependance: alfo, I ſup- 
poſe it deſcended chin ow down on the perſon. Ii imagine, this was a kind of - veil 


principally, 'or tally,” worn by married women: implying" their dependence on 
their huſbands and their ebm to them. So the ſpouſe complains in the Canticles, 
ver. 7, * They took away, from off me, my rudid: which diſtinguiſhed and dignified 
me as a married woman; that which 7 valued as betokening my alliance to my ſpouſe, 
and my dependance on him. We find the prophet Iſaiah deſcribing this among the 
dreſſes in which the Jewiſn women prided themſelves,” foretelling that the Lor wWill 
take away their ornamental dreſſes, includin g the radidim: the low-deſcending veils. 

h Iſaiah i ili. 91. 3% Courting it ann i ner ws aw: 

I ſhould at once evticiade that this: word. (deſcribed. the low deſoending bridal ell, 
which entirely ſurrounded the perſon; if I did not recolle& (1) the poſſibility, that the 
apoſtle alluded to it 1 Cor. xi.'9. yet it could not be conan worn after marriage; 
but only at, and about, the time of marriage. And, (2) The veil in which. Rebekah 
dreſſed herſelf, in order to her being 3 to Lane in a matrimonial manner, Gen. 
Niv. 65. is called by another _— J en 

As to the apoſtle s alluſion, he certainly — by his expreſſion, that a kom of 2 
mifhon, of dependancy, ſhould be worn by the woman; ſor reaſons &, which preſently: - 
ad he ſeems in that paſſage to uſe a Greek word in a Hebrew ſenſe, ich * wann 
uncommon, * wage Row Faul, or others of the apoſtolic writers. ' 


— AA c 


NI 


T; ; viſt) REBEKAR'S MARRIAGE VBIL. f; - 
ap- We read Gen: 1 xxiy. 65, that Rebekah, ſeeing Iſaac ee n. her, co- 
$of reed herſelf with"a-veil;z or rather, with the veil Gum nerjorrn] either (1) that which 
WY; was cuſtomary for brides to wear, or (2) that which had been provided for r at home: 
45 i both theſe ideas'coaleſce into one, then, this was provided — home, for Rebekah to 


wear as a bridal veil. That it was uſed to that purpoſe in her intention, is certain; but 
wn it 3 on accbunt of haſte ? or was it that veil vhich due formality r uired? | 


ts th ea is rendered ſomewhat perplexing; by the ſame word being /uſed in the 
3 Tamar; who put away the garments of her widowhood; and covered up herſelf 
XII. ma 12 pg whenve; it ſeems, this was not a widow-like dreſs; or dreſs of Ker but. 
d of «joy; yet it could hardly be the re; 8 veil (notwithſtandin Mr. ARMER 
up- tnks it was) becauſe, what could to any obſerver;; or 2 to induce a 
ling DE to fit as Tamar ſat, like a harlot, br the wayſide?” moreover, could Judah 
1 link her a bride, yet malte ſuch als; as he did, tö her ? How came ſhe to be 
4 tne, ſolitary, unattended P Sc. this'is not the cuſtom of brides. . 1 — think it 


ers to 
the 


neh, PP ſtranger women 


—— —— — — on — 
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the country of Canaan: fo that, I ſuppoſe, Rebekah brought with ben that) kind: 4 

which in her on country would have been eſteemed honorable, on any — 

Tatar (a Canaaniteſs) by —_— fuch- ten veil, a peared to Judah to hen ſoreigne 

E er- woman ho had ftraye — or, whoſe livin depend 

the diſpoſul of her perſon: and ben — ſeems to elude the difficulty 
N. B. There are two words uſed reſpecting /Famar—ſhe aſſumed the ch 


( ZUNERH) meretricem but the men of the pong uy? 11 eee 


Amp KaDESHEH) i in that place. 3 
If this conjecture be accepted, radid may be taken, only; nN brida 2 8 
ſeems to be implied, determinately, in the paſſage in Canticles; and the prophet Iſaiah } 
may be underſtood 10 ſay, “ The Eord ſtall take away even your favorite; and hono- | 
rably eſteemed bridal veil:”. which ſenſe will agree with ſimilar threatenings ; 
dhe voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride: and the apoſſie 
ſtood as meaning - thoſe women who have evorn the radid, on occaſion 


vhereby they came under ſub „eee let them not throw off chat vel . 
ever kind, which they now: u ally wear for reaſons which. we proceed ta iN ! 
by a Fe. tranſlation and. para enn heretofore enbe 

. paſſage of ſeripture. FEED 5 Is ee ian e 


et 7 ated FTE ns 
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IT ſhould be recalled, that Gu" apoſtle is ; writing in anſwer to queſtions! ö 
had been 7 n the Corin ians, among others, — — 
one whoſe import —4 exprefſed'; — when a woman is engaged in 
| the worthip 0 —— * rforms an; authoritative paty, lde wett 
not to lay aſide — veil, which is a token of ht ſhe ho prefdes to | 
Num token of ſubjection? ought ſhe who ſpeaks 5 5 ſpirit {as oc wh | 
women did) to appear under we get to wear a badge of adence, | even 
is dilſplaying bree b 9 
not then the head of the ly? and is not the head: mee in dre 
attire ?: c. In anſwer Far, rop poſtle reaſons from various conſden- 
tions — not ſtrictiy i in reſerence to ewriſſi aan $5.4 5 Moſaic ritual, but from thoſe 
more general principles of which all mankind could j le and which, conſequenthy, 
were well adapted to the apprehenſion, and acceptance of Corinthian converts, whe- 
ther Gentiles or Jews.” Let us no Hear his argument s. 
Iwill alſo, wm pe ' ſhould kno, that of all: mankind, perſons: of boch deres ti 
head, the princi e chief, the nobleſt, the ſupreme, is 1h Cut 1873 0 5 
the principal, of the female fer is the male ſexs) and the Sem 0 pen preg 
Curd, is the 8 N bet HEL! * Alte 

« 'Now any of the ma worhipping, profirating in aa ſhip, 0 
Le 9 or direQting,' the worſhip of others, /having:bountd ——— is head 0 
covering, or bandage, in ADDITION to his uſual dreſs, and to his cuſt9mary; 
appearance, d: recs his head: as if he were aſhamed of his\countetiance 5: 
any of the female ſex' wor ſipping, Proſtrating herſelf in divine worthip,” on 
2 , or direCting, the worſhip of others, her hend being unveiled, having TAKEN AWAY 

I her uſual dreſs, and her cuſtomary, decent, modeſt, attires iſt vucer ler head: 
2 15 ſhe were deſirous of exhibiting her countenance, by it 
one und the ſame thing, as if ſhe were deprived: of her hair==ſh 
Female will not be on ſuch but {rips Lee: alſo; eber be 
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i. e. her hair, Now, if if diferaces a female,” to be tripped of her harr, or to be 
of ſuch wr, a dennen ee on anäcues ener erimmale, Kt der veil 
_— a a. 2 not to vel his hired, he appearing 4 0 1) the image of God, 
his repreſentative in this world, and, in the abſence of his principal, the ſuperior of the 
creation, in ſtation, di wo &. and (2) as the glory of God; as the prime and moſt 
excellent production derives exiſtence from God: but, the female appears as the 
ory of the male; as the prime and moſt excellent production which derives exiſtence 
om man. [Obſervę, I do not ſay, the female appears as the image of the male; be- 
cauſe, the male being preſent, acting in his own perſon,” needs no eker of him- 
ſel.] Now, for the party who derives, to 3 in the a Gg her princ 40 as if 
underived, independent, as if the were the ef in ſtation, and dignity, or without any 
token of ſubmiſſion, how aſſuming would that be! This arran — —— of the —— 
becomes evident, if we refer to their original hiſtory : for (1) the Jer toas not derived 


from the female, but the female from the male. al (2) the mate ſer was not created oft 


account yf the female; but the female ſex on account of the male: ſo that, on this ty 


7 the female ſhould bear on her head, though the nobleſt part of her 


oken, i. e. the ſymbol of ſubjection to power; becauſe F the angel of pu 

viſhment, who would not fail to chaſtiſe ſuch an irregularity, and breach of decorum, as 
ſtripping 'herſelf of her veil would be. ¶ Vide FRAGMENT No. CLIII. of Satan, 
No.8. p. 182.] Certainly, however, neither pes the THe erent! the female, nor 
the female ſex exclude the male, from intereſt in the Lord. 5 

« Add alſo, this conſideration, the female ſex was" originally derived, produced, from 
the male ſer, alone: but now, the male ſet alſo, ts derived, ed, from the female; 
for indeed all ſexes, ſtations; perſons, and things, are from! od, whoſe 7 former 
made woman from man ſeparately,” but wiſe providence now appoints t > union of 
ſexes as the means of continuing the human race. 

« Determine in yourſelves ; is an undeiled female weir in divine worſhip, "PR 


wong 1 ? and does not nuture, and the common ſentiments of mankind; infruct hoe, 


that if any man be long hatred it is infumous in im ſuch being the cuſtom of certain 
moſt unnatural men: tohereas, Ma tobman be long haired, it is u glory to aL: oe is 
not only honourable, but beuutiful: vr, before artificial vets were, or could be 
duced, long hair was given to the ſer for u natyral veil, an envelope, a 185 1 co- 
rering around her head, and ſpreading around her perſon, as a veil is at the preſent 
time: importing and maintaining the modeſty and fubmiſſion of the wearer. 

* If after theſe regſonings any perſon {ould be contentious on this fubſect, and Jay 
that a rooman engaged in devotion Mona: take off her veil: we, as Jews, have no uch 
caflom; nor, as Mane have the thurches God.“ 1 Cor. xi. 3, Sc. | 

Thus then (1) the ſtation of the ſex, (2) the inſtinctive affection of the ſex for their 
hair, (3) the derivation of the ſex, (4) natural ſentiment, (5) general cuſtom, 6) the 
maintenance of a diſſimilaxi from thoſe who are guilty of eme, an and (7 the practice of 
the churches, all concur in <a (an of a woman's — her veil when at worſhip. 

A queſtion has been ſtarted, the praftice of a reſpectable ſect among us ſhews its 
importance) Does not the apoſt dere —— — to ſpeak in the chbrch, "whereas 
n chap. xiv. 35, he forbids fo I ſu; following thoughts, in anfwer=(1) Where 
no man is preſent, as in the caſe of à — her huſband's death, contutts 
the devotions of her family: ¶ I well remember, — I was a boy, l pg the family 
ute a moſt honored matron, then 4 widow ; who with ſin ty, read the y 
y ſcripture, and prayed in her family, vo adult male being f J K in — 


* 


given occaſion: © Whoſoever, looketh on. a Woman, to. luſt, after her, hath. committed 


| taken for a married woman; as is common enough : nevertheleſs, the true ages of 


ſtate of the eaſtern women, under their veils; wherein being totally concealed 


0 


os | r R creme rs 
of midwiyes Who pal pray, and return thanks, after the 


N [and i m the church of Rome, ma "ill confer baptiſm. ] (3). In — 178 5 Chookmiſtr les gat 
who, ſomewhat more publicly ſtill, may conduct the devotions of the ſchool ; by praying, ; pre 
\&c; before the children committed to their care. (4) In the caſe of Pate og —— f off 
in the temple, (as net always ſuppoſes there were ſuch) and ö I 
ions of Philip the evangeliſt, ſhould be. thus. eſteemed: — alſo, Jed | Car 
2 ſay, to all theſe caſes (and to other half public Ane the term worſlip. the 
en det Prophetizing, leading or directing the worſhip of others, ſcerns to apphy d the 
ſe occaſions, the apoſtle inſiſts, that if the duty of the time leads a woman ta ata | ceix 
principal in the worldip, yet neyertheleſs, ſhe hall. NO lay ain her veil; but, ſhall - part 
conduct herſelf with crüpulous propri 22 and decorum, being, actuated by the mol or al 
modeſt reſerye,: in compliance with which modeſt, reſerve, when in the n 1 | a fin 
where there are men, of courſe men capable of condufting.divine,worſh yg intel 
inſtruction, and. enforcing it, there the Woman ſhould learn in ilence,; wit 4 6. tak 
tion,. and-if any thing SEAT difficult lo her, ſhould. aſk an explanation. of it from extei 
huſband. at home: who, by the bye, ſhould endeavour — acquire ſufficient inſormatoo 5 
himſelf, or how ſhould he 1* able to give ſatisfacory anſwers to ſuch queſtions man | \ 
on very important, Wel as weh 5 Put to him in private? This wie enn 
reader's pardon. regu. he {IKE . 12 2 rh: itt; 10 4&7 | a tog but 13 5 hey 
1 K A 2 9 A , a 3 As gy NME . "i 
0 Vo. CIXI. EAS TEl bas ATC 10 TIER VII Li 8. + abroa 
Ida forts in AY As 8 Le) | coor 
IN che 8 1 tall notice the affront committed to a female in the Eaſt, 3 ment, 
UP fer, veil. I might quote from Schultens, who, as Mr. Pan kur Obſervet) hem ſom. 
e e Arabian writers, that the image of — ww) taking away the, peil, exyreiles perſon 
the unhappy ſtate of caſtern virgins, when affronted, violated, and inſulted. (Vid wear | 
Fracment, No. LXI. age 110. the inſtance of Tamar: Js So Cabihah, the. mother kerchy 
of Khalife Mfotaz, complained . of Saleh, the Turk chief, . ke has.torn my veil,” to point, 


expreſs, with decency, © he has diſhonoured. me: but, I rather chuſe to, appeal to 8 
ſtory of Suſanna, in the A pha, as beſt adapted to the following illuſtration;\; The | 
writer notices as an act o f ill treatment, Now Suſanna was a very delicate woman, 
and beauteous to behold: Lf theſe wicked men commanded to VU NCOVE aq iy oa 
(for ſhe was. covered), that they * be filled with, her beauty. There | 
and all that ſaw her, wept.” , e. the elders unveiled. her from impure 3 MW 
Many have been the enquiries to which the precept of our — Matth. v. 28. 10 


ad ultery with her, already, in. his heart.“ "Great. ſtreſs. has, uſually. been laid on the 
motive; and very juſtly. But Dr. LARDXER, aer others, inſiſt, that y muſt be 


the paſſage, in my opinion, can only be underſt by conſidering the 3 


no occaſion. of being LOOR ED VON; but would take it as the greateſt inſolen 
ſhould their veils be rawn aſide. Underſtand, therefore, the paſſage thus: Lou have 
heard that it was ſaid in ancient times, thou ſhalt not conti a ſultery: but, ſay 0 
you, that my purer principles forbid, any advance toward that crime, any commence 
ment of what may lead to it; whoever. removes, the veil to lol on an woman, whe 
ther married or unmarried, whether of rigid, or of eaſy virtue) if he pry (il a 
with her for excitative purpoſes, he has ſullied his ſpiritual. purity, : 
* this the true import of the term, to LOOK ON, upon Whicl he. eſtion 


Vo. CLXII. TRAVELLERS'»ACCOUNTS\OF+EASTERN VEILS. 


5 bt: Aan nnn Bude N Bein Un ui JRIW 7 1 
6% 04.16 et do eee bas. eee eee oof 
«THE women wear, in all, oν, kinds of yeils: two kinds of which 
they wear when at home; and two, which they wear when they go 3 
abroad. The firſt kind of theſe: veils," is made as @ HROHI E en  KERCHIEF, 
cure Chef Fas, | 9 back of the wearer by way of an orna- Ezek. xi. 18. 
nent. The ſe kind,, paſſes under the chin, and covers the bo- I 
ſom. The third, is the 'whete veal, which" covers! (herwhole of their; TOI En, 
perſons. And the fourth, is a kind of handkerchief, which they RRERKAH's vEII: 
wear round, or] over the face; and the at the temples. This hand- and Taman's. 
kerchief, or veil, has a NRTwORAK at fle 2 of the ches lite mESvch, 


The Armenian women, contrary from the Mahometan women, | 
have, even auen in the houſe, the lower part F the face veiled, even RADID, 
ncluding the noſe, i they are married. This is in order that, their ManrIED veiL. 
neareſt relations, and their prieſts, which: have the liberty of viſiting 
them, may ſee only a part of their face; but the girls — 
any to the mouth; ſor the contrary; reaſon, in order, that they may; 
be ſeen enough to judge of their beauty, and to talk of it. NO 
| gores are worn in the eaſt !! pads 0% ei ed Ma 8 
Ihe head- dreſs of the women is ſimple: their hair is drawn be- „AA tot t 
had the head, and divided into ſeveral treſſes: the beauty of this Fe 
tead-dreſs conſiſts in the thickneſs, and in the length, of theſe 
tees: which ſhould fall even down to the heels, in default of 5 
"ch, they lengthen them with treſſes of ſilk. The ends of theſe 
tells they decorate with pearls, and jewels, or ornaments of gold. 
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eh by the end of a mall bandean, aged inte a 


bandeau, which is of various colours, is thin, and light. The . 
taadelette is embroidered by the needle, or covered with jewelery, Rp. 
ning to the quality of the wearer. This is, in my opinion, the 15 

cent tara, or diadem of the queens/of Perſia ; ons MAR RaADiD, 
m WOMEN WBARIT z AND 1 1 TAE MARK BY» WHICH/IT MARRIED VEIL, 
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point, or thread lace ; in order thatit ma een through. iG tente MOSES's VEIL. © 


her. The head is covered under. the veil, or kerchief, — ha 
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4 0 6 girls have little * 
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12 f 

lle on reconnoi. a PUA8SANCR—Power,) 
—— infieed. 24 inte bereiste Bat 
ut let two eke of thi ge. fl 


wear no veil at home, 


; ka +"! -their cheeks; The cap of girls .of-+ LEN 

\ i a9 of pearla. po is pv a 
fix, or ſeven years before that age they | bei 
cr t e 41 ſometimes, with their father, fo dan den may Chen | ki 
ſeen ſome wonderfully prett . | Id 
3. 711 more beautiful cannot de 6% Tranſlated: from e 4 wh 
7 1 bean WL h Vor Ae en Perſe, tom. 1 page 50. „ue 1 Fin r, 1 * | caſi 

% „een on 8 The dreſs of the women ſeems:ta me to ane | jill 
F ORNAMENTS/ the wives of the men of the robe wear a forchead-band — | LOC 
ei offs 11e over with pearls and precious ſtones}; it it four broad, and wh 
3 8 goes but half way round the head; but the wives the counſellom Pay 
' #*- ' of ſtate, wear it all round the head, in the nature of a crown, and a 
„ {eli Borfhiboroe and upon it they have ſeveral: plumes of black } 
hetron's feathers, aigrettes, and bunches of flowers with a ro f hath 
. leaves. To this band, or diadera, they baue a jerreh whickfalls all h 
* 1 the ſorehead, and they fafter it on with a ſtring eng | 4 
ae comes under; the chin, and their hair falls — — | often 
Bs | XBRCKIBE. | over «) 
; almot 
| Cant. in. 6 „ diſtini 
2 Prov. XXVIii. 9. * when 
; & Iaiah lvii. 9. 1 came] 
- SOLD "FS x2 like p 
(Aeon embroidered with gold... cealed 
| coats made im the — — oome up four fingers horſes 
Th the ankle, which are of embroidery, ybvt or fome ne tu coats 1 
T red, teil 
wy | Peas: 
LEE Dat 
| womer 
* t c 
% When — 0. 
'" TFOIPH. with a wulite veil, which: fs nothing 7 5 5 | beat 
8 commonly all of one wear alſo hradeſets of precio eres, | 
3 ſtones, and 1 with ring. TRANS 
: „ The wives of the nobility and men of the ſword: wear over ſee, wit 
MESUCH. their clothes a All net, or e 3 Which has a ven Vor! 

1 98 pretty effect.) LE Bxuxn's TRAAV ELS in Peri Vol. I. P. 21. 5. 481, 
The women in Glilan are fair, their eyes and hair BLACK: cry of 1 
| but here, as in other places; they. often uſe @ drug toith which they Wunicat 
„ -blacken their eyes : they appear at leaſt to have [received a tinfture Bp not 4. 
from it, but it leaves-a blackneſs on the 8 2 10 der 
1 UST B. 
N beauty of. a woman; this females of 1 is fo rox x1 


, 
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well as their ſtature partaking much of the delicate, But 
—= the Ce are — 12 for the charms of their 


ons. Their children are bred up in the MAR AM, and like the 

ortugueſe and Jews, are very handſome when young 3 but the 
males ſoon change their countenance, The females who do not 
labour in the field, are ſeldom ſeen abroad, except in a morning 
| before the ſun riſes, and then they are covered ith veils, whic TJoIPH, 
reach doxon to their feet. When they travel on horſeback, every 
dy of diſtinftion is not only veiled, but has, generally, a ſervant, 
who runs, or rides, before her, to clear the way; and on ſuch oc- X 
caſions the men, even in the market places, always turn their backs Matt. v. 28. 
till the women are paſt, it being thought the higheft ill manners To 
00K AT THEM: but this qr reſpect is a proof of the ſlavery in 
which they are doomed to live. The care which they take- to con- 
ceal their faces, to avoid the imputation of — indelicately, and 
contrary to cuſtom, has made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on them, that 
I was told of a woman, who being accidentally ſurprized when 
bathing, ſhewed her whole perſon except her face: to hide which, 
all her ſolicitude was employed.“ | | — 

The women of Ghilan are very induſtrious; the common ſort are 
often ſeen abroad without veils - performing offices of agriculture.” 

« When Nadir travelled with his women, the army was kept at 
almoſt a mile diſtance. The Shah's women, and indeed others of 
diſtinction, rode on white horſes, in the manner as men ride; but 
when they did not go in his company, they were uſually carried on 
camels, ſeated in machines reſembling a covered waggon, and hung 
ke panniers over a pack- ſaddle ... one on each fide ... entirely con- 
cealed under a covering of crimſon cloth. Other women rode on 
horſes, or mules ;—a linen veil over their faces, and wore great | 
coats reſembling thoſe of the men; but the poorer ſort had a white TJOIPH, 
teil wich covered the whole body.” Hanway's Travers 1N 
Prasta, Vol. I. page 185, 55 « | * 

Daxpixi, ſays, Voyage au Mont Liban, p. 53. When the 
women go out of their houſes, they wrap themſelves fo cloſely in a 
Feat cloth, of white linen, or of cotton, that thoſe who look at 

cannot even ſee their hands, ſtill leſs their face; for they are 

bexaft in covering that, as to leave only a ſmall opening before the 
eyes. Sometimes, they cover the face with a black RAE veRY MESUEH, 
TRANSPARENT [d'un creſpe noir fort clair] through which they can 
ſe, without being ſeen.” | Sr 

VoixgEy has the following remarkable expreſſions, Vol. II. 
b. #81. © In Aſia the women are rigorouſly ſecluded from the ſo- 
cetyof men. Conſtantly ſhut up in their houſes, they have no com- 

anication but with their huſband, their father, their brother, or at 

noſt their couſin-german. CAREFULLY VEILED IN THE STREETS, 

they dare hardly ſpeak to a man, even on bufineſt. Evsxy Bovy Job xxxi. 1. 
AUST BE STRANGERS ro THEM : it zwould be indecent to ix Nat. v. 28. 
"OUR EYES ON THEM; and you muſt let them — you, as if there | 
Fere ſomething contagious in their nature. e ſituation of the 
men among the orientals, occaſions a great contraſt between 

i0xD HuxpRED. þ their / 
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| hs” Vide their manners and ours. Such is their delicacy on this head, that | 
ABRAHAM VII. they never ſpeak of them: and it would be eſteemed highly indecent } 

in Dict. to make any enquiries of the men reſpecting the women of their 
family. . . They are unable to conceive how our women go with i 

their faces uncovered, when, in their country, an wplifted veil is th Ml 

| mark of a proſtitute ; or the ſignal for a love adventure. = 

Prov. vii. 13, Prrrs's account perfectly agrees with the above, 2 In 

ix. 14. „The whores uſe to fit at the door, or walk in the ſtreets, unveiled” | 
[So Nox DEN, Vol. II. He 47. A courtezan was come thither Ike. 
wiſe, to embelliſh the feſtival with her. preſence : ſhe had her face 

unveiled:] At Algiers, © If there are two, three, or four families 
in one houſe, as many times there happens to be, yet they may live | 
there many years, and never ſee one another's wife, p. 63.... t 
is not eſteemed civil, or decent, for one married man to enquire for 
another at his houſe. Nay, what is more, it is thought a race thay 
to aſk of any perſon, Sir, where is. your houſe ? or, where do you 
tive ? I my NI once ſpake innocently to one when in Egypt, ſaying, 
Where is your houſe in Algier? and he took me up ſomewhat 
roughly, and ſaid, Why do you aſk that queſtion? my sor is in 
ſuch a place of the town, p. 65. ... Ihe women wear veils, ſo that 
a man's own wife may paſs by him in the ſtreet, and he not have the 
leaſt knowledge of her. They will not ſtop to ſpeak with men, « 
even with their own huſbands, in the ſtreet.” p. 67. 
_ SaxDdys's expreſſions are their heads and faces. ſo mabled in 
fine linen, that no more is to be ſeen of them than their eyes : nor 
that of ſome, who look as through the ſight of a bever.” [beaver | 
helmet: the beaver of a helmet. 75 r 
Ni E RUEHR ſays, p. 44. French edit. A man never ſalutes wo- 
men in public, he would even commit an indecency, if 1s 100x8D 
AT THEM STEADILY |[s'i] les regardoit fixement.] An Arab lady | 
who met us in a wide valley of the deſert of Mount Sinai, went out 
| Fo of the way, gave her camel to be led by her ſervant, and walkedon 
Gen. xxiv. 64. foot till we were paſſed: another, who met us in a narrow way, and 
who was on foot, ſat down, and turned her back toward us. 
. . Vide alſo Dr. SnAw, p. 2953. folio edit. The ſame remarks occur 
| In many other travellers; as bong the eſtabliſhed uſage in the Eaſt. 

J preſume, by this time, the reader is convinced, with me, of the importance al- 
tached to this part of female dreſs in the Eaſt : I have been ſomewhat particular upon il, 
(and could be more) becauſe I find it neceſſary to produce authorities, for what might 
otherwiſe be conſidered as being viewed by myſelf, in a peculiar manner; and for the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who are little verſed in ſuch enquiries. I muft beg the reader's co 
fidence occafionally, fince to produce authorities for every thing would fill up ſpace to 
no advantage : but my authorities may at any time be known if called for, 1 thole 

vho have done me the honour to ſuggeſt © a lively fancy,” will accept this hint. 

The above authorities, I ſuppoſe, may be taken as ſufficient jultibcation of the rea 
ſonings, and ee e that have re preſented in the former numbers: and, 
this ſubject is already extended to a conſiderable length, I ſhall conclude it by adverting 
to the plates which illuſtrate it. | a EET 

The marginal names which the reader has noticed above, he will pleaſe to bear in bus 

mind; comparing them as well with what has preceded them, as with what follows. No, 
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No. CLXIII. VES WORN IN THE EAST. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE PLATE of MARRIAGE Paoczssioxs. 


IT is difficult to name the different kinds of veils which occur on this, and the fol - 
lowing plate, ſo as entirely to diſtinguiſh them: this however I muſt ry or the 
ſubject would juſtly be thought deficient. Perhaps, I ought to beg pardon of the Eng- 
lh language for making ſomewhat free with its nominatives, on this occaſion ; and, I 
hope alſo, the fair wearers of theſe veils will take no offence, if my Engliſh appellations 
bear but ſlight reſemblance to the names which they are pleaſed to call them by, in 
Arabic, or in Perſian, BT OM 

No. 1. The wRAPPING VEIL : that which wholly covers the head and ſhoulders, 
&c. as in the young women at the right extremity of the upper repreſentation, or ca- 
valcade, on our Plate. | | | | 

No. 2. The pEETIxO VEIL : which is worn by the two women in the back ground 
of the ſame print; this veil covers the head and ſhoulders, but leaves an opening for 
the eyes. I ſhould like to adopt the 9 of SanDYs, and call this veil the 
BEAVER [beau-vorr, Fr.] of our ancient armouriſts. Vide EAsTERX VEIIs, B. C. 

No. 3. The B1B vEIL : which is worn by the woman and the child, in the right ex- 
tremity of the lower proceſſion. See this at in the Plate of EasTzrn VIIIsõ, K. 

No. 4. The HALF-WRAP: which is worn by the women who are playing on the 
tambourines; and by the immediate attendants on the bride, in this ſubject : and which 
as it leaves the eyes unveiled, is cloſely allied to No. 2. | . 

No. 5. The BRIDAL vzIL; or long veil: which covers the whole perſon of the 
wearer, The reader is deſired to conſider this as being in colour x ED [of a red gauſe 
at Aleppo, ſays Dr. Russ ELI. The bridal veil among the Romans, and Greeks, will 
be recollected by the claſſical ſcholar; but we purpoſely paſs that by, havin _— 
occupied the full limits of this article.] Of this, the bridal veil, our ſubject offers a 
and diſtinct view. A veil of the ſame nature is alſo worn by the lady on horſeback, in 
the ir ſubject: it is an indiſpenſable part of the dreſs on this important occaſion. 
N.B. There are little breathing holes cut in this veil, oppoſite to the face; but they are 
lardly perceptible in the print. : | | 

In the canopy under which the bride on horſeback rides, there are alſo openings made 
for the more free paſſage of air to the advantage of the lady encloſed. 
| defire the reader to turn back to Ax ABZIAN Dx RESSZS, Plate I. where he will ſee a 
neil of yet another kind, which might be called the half-long veil: it is adorned with 
[pes of various colours, &c. and, no doubt, is often rendered highly ornamental. 


The reader will remember, that the upper ſubje& in this print is taken from a _ 
ſntation of a marriage procefſion at Conſtantinople ; and the lower ſubje& is from 
Egypt: no doubt but the general ideas of both countries are alike, while many particu- 
as vary; and ſimilar variations, in a flight degree, we may eaſily ſuppoſe might take 
Pace in Judea anciently; or might be adopted in early ages, c. which nevertheleſs do 
wt contradict the general and leading ideas of fuch cuſtoms, and ceremonies, 
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w 
THIS plate is divided into ſeveral compartments: in the central compartment, w, | 15 
have a group of Albanian females, conſiſting of— a mother, A: with her two marriageabe * 
daughters, B C: a younger child, D: and a ſervant, E. Theſe figures are from e i 
late Mr. STvarT's © Ruins of Athens,” and are repreſented in a part of that City net ap 
the Tower of the Winds. 12 Hr hom 1:5 2M | ; th 
Whoever was acquainted with the late Mr. STruarT, muſt have known his extreme pr 
accuracy : on the ſtrength of which, though I will not affirm poſitively that theſe figures } _= 
are portraits, [which nevertheleſs, I believe] yet I venture to fay that he actualhy faw. ab] 
ſuch perſons, in ſuch dreſſes, and, probably, in the very place where he has repreſented } mit 
them, and with every particular that he has introduced. Under this perſuaſion we p- fat 
ceed to remark on them,—that the mother, though ſhe wears a veil, which covers her up 
head, yet is not ſtrictly vezled, i. e. her face: but, being arrived at a certain time of life, | cea 
and paſt her prime, ſhe veils herſelf, or not, as ſhe pleaſes. This, at leaſt; is te the 
idea which I have conceived on this figure: ſuppoſing, that the mother, as being (oo / 
old, and her daughter, D, as being too young, though ſhe, alſo, has a kind of veil on Bs. 
her head, have no need to conceal their beauties [this in reference to the child the whi 
reader has ſeen confirmed by CHarDin, &c. above] while the grown' up young women that 
B, and C, would depart from the modeſty of the ſex, if they ſhould venture abroad noth 
without firſt putting on fuch a covering. | MO VR wn whit 
I have thought that ideas connected with the principle now hinted at, might conti. then 
bute to account for the conduct of Sarah, Gen. xii. 20. (Vide ABRAHAN II. ad fn. G 
in Dict.) at leaſt we may reflect, 1. That ſome tribes of Aſiatics, as ſome of the Arabs, from 
alſo the Tartar women, are not extremely ſcrupulous in reſpect to wearing the veil, aa whic 
all times. 2. That on ſome occaſions, as, for inſtance, at the watering places, women | from 
often go unveiled. [vide ARABIAN DRESSES, Plate I. where the young woman going H 
for water, has no veil] N. B. From hence I infer, that Abraham's ſervant, by going to a veil 
a well, had his choice among the young women who came for water, Gen. xxiv. and pad 
he ſaw that © the damſel was very fair to look upon,” 7. e. he wiſhed to have a perſor- becal 
able, comely, wife for Iſaac: and not chuſing to truſt to report, he took the beſt method, . (queſt: 
by a mode very natural, yet ſeemingly caſual, to ſatisfy himſelf in this particulr before 
3. Fhat women later in life diſpenſe with rigid obſervance of the cuſtom of yelling, and atin t 
hereby Sarah might be ſeen by the ſervants of Pharaoh, and of Abimelech, who, no- day of 
ticing her remaining beauty, acted accordingly. That Sarah in the decline of life thought be 
thus of herſelf, or ſomething very like it, appears credible, if we conſider the purpoſes | ideas: 
of her gift of Hagar to Abraham, her expreſſion Gen. xviii. 12. in Heb. alſo the The 
remark in the foregoing verſe : compared with Rom. iv. 19. From theſe premiſes the Is 
gift of Abimelech to her, for © a covering to the eyes,” appears in its true light, as 1 which 
„ pay nb though I know that great names underſtand this, as if ¶ E, Abraham, ws a Wrap 
to be to her for a covering to the eyes:—of which I do not ſee the accurate propriety. pol 
The veils of the young women B and C may be referred to our half. wrap veil, on the bead. 
former plate; but ſeem to conſiſt of two pieces; one, which goes over the the pla 
ſhoulders, the other which covers the lower part of the face. ee. [ride F 
The ſervant E ſhews more of her face than B, and C; perhaps as a mark of inferior. DECLA 
F is a woman of Perſia; from Lx Bxuyn. She is veiled all over; except her eie Oman 
as deſcribed p. 160. On this figure, I would remark, that this veil is not quite ſo entire Jewels 
a covering 27 the perſon, as the bridal veil of the marriage proceſſions, becauſe, a part of 1 Is | 
41 


the face, though a ſmall part, actually may be ſeen: but, I think it clear, 3 
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Nix G Tox's notion that Rebekah veiled herſelf— for 


cealing the perſon intirely. And perhaps this very action was meant to be expreſſed b 
the phraſe—ſhe wrapped—.e. ſhe- took ſome pains, wholly to ſeclude—herſelf in her vei 
As connected with this ſubject, and a foregoing, I extract the following, from 


that they looked more like apparitions, and ghoſts, than objects of love and pleaſure ; 
nothing being lo be ſeen but ONE EYE: [vide page 159.] their bodies were covered by a 


themſelves by firing at the women, and ſcaring them away.” | 
G is a woman of Athens, apparently neither young, nor noble, with her two ſons ; 


from any veil we have yet ſeen ; by ſhewing the whole face, &c. as _ on inſpection. 
His a group, compoſed of a young girl, who walks about unveiled, z. e. entirely without 
a veil, leading a lamb, which is in a courſe of fatting, in order to be ſlain on the a 


becauſe the child, on account of her youth, is ſo entirely unveiled ; and, partly, to aſk a 
queſtion ; whether the Iſraelite children did thus umiliarize the lambs for the paſſover, 
before that feſtival ? did they fondle, and careſs, their young charge, &c.? Is this hinted 
at in the expreſſion ye ſhall keep up keep ſhut up the paſchal lamb---from the tenth 
day of the month to the fourteenth ? 


ideas already ſuggeſted. | | 
the Theſe two groups are from STUART : but from different plates of his work. 
; the Iis a veil, which appears clearly to be compoſed of two pieces: iu, an outer one, 
al which covers the head (and the head-dre/5) and falls down on the ſhoulders : /econdly,. 
was _ which conceals the lower part of the face, the chin, the neck, &c. N. B. I 
ety. ſuppoſe this is independent of the bands around the forehead, &c. or 2 for the 
i the bead. This figure is from DER La MoTRraAre, Plate XXI. I ſhall copy his explanation of 
| and the plate. It repreſents a Janizary, who pierces his arm, as a ſign of his love to a girl, 
[ride FRAGMENT, No. CVII. ] who fhews him her face, WHICH IS A SUEFICIENT 
ort. DECLARATION, ON HER SIDE, OF HER INCLINATION TOWARDS HIM, Ihe 
eyes woman with a bundle, is a Jeweſs broker, by whom he ſends ſecret meſſages.” This. 
_ Jeweſs wears the veil of the preſent article. vel | | 
art 


K is a delineation at large of an Egyptian kind of veil, of which the reader has already 
tad a ſmaller repreſentation in the 2 of the marriage proceſſion. This 2 
SE 2 | ſeems 


wearer might ſo adjuſt this veil as to cover her eyes alſo; thereby concealing her whole 
perſon, and rendering this kind of veil/quite as effectual for the purpoſe of ſecluſion, as 
the true bridal veil itſelf. I heſitate very little, therefore, in accepting this as the 7joiph 
of Rebecca ; which ſhe wore when preſented to Iſaac : and which ſhe managed, with- 
out difficulty, to anſwer fully the purpoſe of a bridal veil [the radid] which it does not 
appear that the ſervant of Abraham gave her family time to procure. The country where 
this yeil is ſtil] uſed, is near enough to Chaldea to warrant the inference : which this re- 
preſentation of it may confirm. If this be fact, I ay nothing to Mr. DAIx ES BAR- 
martneſs—to appear more agree- 
able in the eyes of Iſaac, &c. &c. nor to many other errors; including the pardonable 
miſtake of Mr. Harmer, in relation to Tamar, who alſo had on the Cjoiph, when ſhe 
fat by the way ſide; and of whom it is expreſsly noticed, ſhe wrapped herſelf cloſely 
up in it: which coincides with my idea, that this kind of veil was capable of con- 


BAA HwWAITE's Journey to Morocco, page 55. The tops of all the houſes b 
which we paſſed, were crouded with women; but they were ſo Ane by their ref, 
] 


telle rwoollen mantle, and their faces with a linen cloth. Our mooriſh cavaliers diverted: 


tom STUART: the veil ſhe wears, ſeems pretty much to reſemble the handkerchief 
which our women ſometimes wrap round their faces : it differs, however, in ſome things, 


_ proaching Mahometan feſtival of the Beiram. I have ſelected theſe figures, partly, 


The negreſs which accompanies this child is unveiled: I ſuppoſe, in conformity to 
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ſeems to be conſiderably decorated: ſhe has, fir, a veil, which goes over all her bee at 
&c. ſecondly, a bib veil, which hangs from level with her eye brows; thirdly, a neck. 
lace ; fourthly, ear-rings, large enough in all conſcience ; fifthly, a band over her eye. | 
brows, from which the bib hangs, and to which it is connected; fizthly,'a' cap on the 


top of the head, from which hang ſundry ſtrings, with little balls at the ends of them. lat 
The proverb ſays, de guſtibus non eft diſputandum : let the Egyptians keep this taſte of | he 
perſonal decoration to themſelves ! | EL dig 
The foregoing ſubjects have given a pretty good idea of the nature, and of ſome of to 
the diſtinctions, of the veil, as worn by women in the Eaſt: we proceed now to con- BU 
ſider the interior veil, or kerchief. | ns Co log 
| 1 et x Is 
No. CLXV. OF THE KERCHIEF. * 
Ox the plate of EasTERN vEIIS the bottom row of ſubjefts, marked L, M, N, O, , - 
ſhewsthe nature of ſome of the head dreſſes worn in the Eaſt. I ſuppoſe, we may dif. vo 
tinguiſh theſe from veils, by ſaying, that veils may be put on, and taken off, occaſion- hee 
ally; that they are worn when abroad, but laid afide at home; &c. pretty much like 2 
the cloaks of our own ladies: whereas the kerchiefs were worn both at home and " 
abroad; and after being adjuſted, &c. in the morning, were continued during the whole 11 
of the day, 7. e. as hinted before, like the caps of our females. 5 | G 00 
L is the head dreſs of a young woman of one of the Greek iſlands in the Archipelago: : = 
— is * and flowing, and is adorned with ample ribbands, &c. a veil, and a forchead- vs 
M is a head dreſs of another iſland in the Archipelago : the forehead band may be = 
conſidered as ſtudded with jewels, &c. | NT OP ae 
N, O, P. Theſe three head dreſſes are from CHAR PIN; and repreſent Perſian women. os fr 
The reader has already ſeen the account he gives of them. I ſhall merely apply them | * 
by a hint, or two, to illuſtrations of ſcripture. | Pads 
The kerchief of L, M, or N, if taken off, and opened, would, we way Je will a 
contain a good deal of corn, poured into it.— Something like one of theſe (probably \) T 
was the kerchief of Ruth, which held fix meaſures of barley. Ruth iii. 15. and 0 
The elegance attached to theſe kerchiefs in the eſteem of the orientals, gives us the nent 
true import of that heretofore perplexing paſſage of Ezekiel, xiii. 18. as hinted, 1 
figures, N, O, P, being drawn in the very country (Perſia) where that prophet dwelt infant 
may be preſumed to be likeneſſes of what he meant to deſcribe: i. e. the ke « oath 
worn, when the veil was off, by the ſeductreſſes of his time; and thus, we have ob- 2b 
tained a complete illuſtration of this paſſage of his writings, ſo far as the perſons ace 8 65 ; 
concerned: int, in FRacGMENT, No. XII. we have ſhewn the nature of the cuſhins epht n 
voluptuouſly adapted to all arms; — and in the preſent diſſertation, we ſee the nature of ents; 
the veils, worn by females of every ſtature, to heighten their perſonal charms, to enable | in the x 
them to hunt ſouls, &c. with greater ſucceſs. _ | 5 nne t. 
The ſtars which are placed in the margin of the quotation refer to articles which har a 
been already treated ; or which, being parts of dreſs, are alluded to in ſundry paſſages of | tuberan 
ſcripture : the crown, the ſtring of pearls, the box of perfume, the veſt, the girdle, &c. | tuce: 
| ere I would cloſe theſe remarks: but the engraver in/ifts that juſtice to his art de- e 
mands I ſhould notice its utility: for how, ſays he, could verbal deſcription, if alone, Wy cicle of 
be thus particular? The eyes of theſe females ſhould be underſtood to be blackene Wl ae Lat 
with the powder of antimony: which gives them a largene/ſs of appearance, cloſely | arcle of 
allied to what we ſhould call ring. FTA E235 No ad Li 
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No. CLXVI. OF STONES USED rox SEATS. 


Mx. HARMER has ſome remarks, Obſerv. LA. Vol. III. on the juſtneſs of our tranſ- 
lation, which renders, that, Jacob and Laban, at a folemn covenant feſtival, « ſat on a 
heap of ſtones; [N. B. Our tranſlation does not ſay they /at on theſe ſtones, but they 
did eat on the heap; which may refer to the place of the food: as we may rather be ſaid 
to eat on a table, than to fit on a table to eat.] and he produces a. paſſage from N1z- 
3U4R, of an officer, who reſigned his ſeat to that traveller, and applied himſelf to draw 
together ſtones into a heap, in order to build himſelf a new ſeat. Without following 
his reaſoning further, I wiſh to ſubmit the following extract from CHARDIx, p. 371. 
„Upon the left hand of the road are to be ſeen LARGE IRT ES of hewn ſtone : 
which the Perſians affirm, to be a great fign that the Caous making war in Media, held 
a council in that place: it being the cuſtom of thoſe eople, that every officer that came 
to the council, brought with him a ſtone to ſerve him inſtead of a chair: theſe Caous 
were a ſort of giants. What is moſt to be admired, after obſervation of theſe ſtones, is 


this, that they are ſo big that eight men can hardly move one; and yet there is no place 


from whence they can be imagined to have been fetched, but from the next mountains, 
which are ſix leagues off.” | i LT | 

This extract deſerves notice, on two accounts: (1) The Perſian notion of ſtones being 
uſed inſtead of chairs, at a council: this muſt have had ſome origin; and muſt alſo have 
been cuſtomary at ſome time in that country :—the fitting up ſtones, then, could not 
have been always totally unknown in Meſopotamia ; where Laban reſided, and Jacob 
with him: and what was cuſtomary at a council, might be practiſed at a cove- 
nant agreement. (2) The reſemblance of theſe 1x L Eõ of large ſtones to the Druidical 
monuments of our own country, Stonehenge, Abury, 8c. is ſtriking : and the finding 
of ſtructures ſo ſimilar, in regions ſo diſtant, demonſtrates the 4 ſpread and in- 
fivence (I ſuppoſe too in ſome degree the identity) of that religion, whoſe exerciſe had 
occaſioned their erection. If the reader has looked into Druidical hiſtory this inference 
will appear to him with great force and juſtice. | 

I think theſe cromlechs—(the reader of Engliſh antiquities underſtands me) of Perſia, 
and the Druids, give a very clear comment on the form, as well as uſe, of the monu- 
ment compiled by the united efforts of Jacob and Laban ; and their reſpective compa- 
nes. We are not obliged to ſuppoſe that their gathering of ſtones was completed in an 
mſtant ; it might occupy ſome time. And they could not be ſmall ſtones that were 
* gathered :” for then, the whole power of . Jacob's brethren” need not to have been 
employed: as the hiſtory obſerves it was. a 
CHarDIN deſcribes what he ſaw, as large circles of ſtones, which might require 
eight men to move one ſtone of them. Precifely ſuch are ſundry of the Druidical monu+ 
nents now extant in Great Britain: circles of large ſtones, with, uſually, one principal 


| ®the midſt, to ſerve the purpoſes of an altar. With this idea in our minds let us exa- 
nne the monument of Jacob and Laban, Gen. xxxi. 45. And Jacob took a ftone, 

| ad/et it up for a pillar, (mand Mer jenen) an elevation—a riing—a rounding—a pro- 

| iderance—fay, for a central ſtone, the higheſt he could find, within a competent dif- 


lace: and Jacob ſaid to his brethren, gather flones together; and they took tones and © 


nade (2) CL; or GaLAL, as the keri reads, ſtill ſtronger) a ring of flones—1. e. a 


ack of ſtones with intervals between them, and did eat there upon (or at) the circle x 
ad Laban called it AR SAHADUTA (*1GAR, Chaldee, I ſuppoſe, for N £6AL :) © the 
arcle of teftimony ;” but Jacob called it 6 AL-oD ; (g. N EGAL-0D) © the circle of witneſs g7 
ud Ladan ſaid, this circle==ring—of ſtones witneſs (op) between me and thee, &c. 
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I 


ls not the ſimilarity ſufficient: to juſtify our regarding this monument as cloſely allied | 


to thoſe of the Druids extant among us?  _. FV 
Obſerve (1): this kind of monument was eſteemed ſacred at that time, and long after, W 
ſo that nobody would moleſt it. (2) That it was of a very durable nature, as appeas ; 
by thoſe extant ſtill in Perſia; and by thoſe in England: whence its fitneſs for bearing y 
. teſtimony to ſucceeding ages. e x ts ed + 3 J 
Query, As our monuments in England are une allowed to be ſacred, and ae 
1 generally . to have been erected on occaſion of councils held in thoſe place, 0 
1 may they alſo, or, at leaſt, may ſome of them, have been, covenant witneſſes? teſimo - f 
| -nies of agreements there made, of peace confirmed, limits, boundaries, ſettled, &c. Kc. i 
in Druidical times. | | * | 
As ſacrifices were uſual at covenant agreements, were not ſacrifices ſlain, and offered, Wl 1 
1 on theſe ſtones (probably on the center one) by Jacob and Laban, and is not this implied Wi y 
1 in the © eating” to which the hiſtorian alludes? The hiſtorian has carefully recorded ” 
1 - the meaning of this circle of ſtones, for the information of ſucceeding ages, as to is Wl 1 
i import; and, I ſuppoſe, that, in fact, though the kings of Iſrael extended their king. . 
i dom to the Euphrates, yet as they did not paſs that river, war never took place Wl * 
i between the poſterities of Jacob and Laban. | > 
1 Was Gilgal a double circle (gal-gal) of ſtone? | * 
1 No. CLXVII. OF STONES LAID FOR A CAUSEWAY. — 
| Mz. HARMRR has further remarks on the uſe of ſtones, which he applies to lſaiah Wl _ 
* * Ixii. 10. Go through, go through the gates 3 prepare ye the way of the 2 cat , 
i up, caſt up the highway, gather out the ſtones, lift up a ſtandard for the people.“ v0 
1 Which I would thus render: TS In opp 
1 | | Paſs, paſs, the gates; | | 
i} Level [Even] * way for the people; 2 TL J. 
ll Throw up, throw up, the cauſeway---lit. raiſe, raiſe, the raiſed way : 4 
| Clear it from every ſtone: 3 | pal 
"i | Diſplay a ſtandard to the people. | | . _ 
| | Mr. HARMER would refer the fourth member of this. ſentence, to the heaping up — 
ſtones by way of land marks, to direct travellers in their way. Without impugning lis des 
. inſtances, I ſhall merely hint that where a cauſeway had already levelled, and marked _—_ 
i} the road, that further labour of raiſing mounts was unneceſſarr. bibles 
| As to the nature of theſe cauſeways (called in this place D MesuLen) let GBO fe. 
1 HERBERT inform us, (p. 170) © A word of our laſt night's journey, [in Hyrcania, i. e. 1) 
| Perſia: the country to which Iſaiah alludes.] The moſt part of the night we rode upon genen 
| a paved cawſey, broad enough for ten horſes to go a-breaſt ; built by extraordinary it . 
bour, and expence, over a part of a great deſart; which is ſo even that it affords a large vs 
horizon : howbeit being of a boggy looſe ground upon the ſurface, it is covered wit e 
White ſalt, in ſome places a yard deep, a miſerable paſſage! for, if either the a. 
drive the looſe ſalt abroad, which is like duſt ; or that by accident the horſe or camel then,” 
forſake the cawſey, the bogg is not ſtrong enough to uphold them, but ſuffers them io I rathe 
ſink paſt all recovery” — then he compares this to the Roman vie militares ; Wor Ny W 
foundations were laid with huge piles, or ſtakes, pitched into a bogg, and faſtened to art 
gether with branches, or withes, of wood: upon which rubbiſh was ſpread ; and grave), fo > 
or ſtones, afterwards laid, to make the ground more firm and folid, _ | Ep of 
Obſerve, if the prophet Iſaiah meant ſuch a cauſeway as HERBERT deſcnbes, that, Col in 
paſſing over a bog the nature of the paſſage afforded no ſtones to be gathered ab "ra, 


: 
; 
| 
- 
5 
| 
| 
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for the purpoſe of forming land marks; but, if it paſſed where ſtones, gravel, duſt; 
rg might — place of the looſe ſalt in HERIBERr's narration, oh ſee the 
import of the prophet s expreſſions : © ſweep, away every I; whatever may 
render travelling incommodious ; to the very ſtones and duſt which may occaſionally 
accumulate, even on a ſolidly conſtrutted-cauſeway.”. a en 
Takvzxor alſo, occaſionally, mentions cauſeways in Perſia, going to Schiras, as 
p. 134. Being over the bridge, we went along a cauſey, above two fathom broad; 
and all paved, about a thouſand paces in length, which had a good parapet or breaſt- 
wall about a foot and a half high. — and the like in other places of his journey. 
he moſt important and moſt uſeful monument of antiquity in this country, is the 
cauſeway built b Shah An BAs the Great, about the beginning of the laſt century, 
which runs from Keſkar in the ſouth-weſt: corner of the Caſpian, by Aſtrabad, in the 
ſouth-eaſt corner, and ſeveral leagues yet farther, being in all near three hundred Eng- 
liſh miles. During this period it has hardly ever been repaired ; it muſt, however, be 


= 
4 


obſerved, that few or no wheel carriages are in uſe in this. country, ſo that the pave- 


ment is yet preſetved/in many very perfect: in-ſome parts it is above twenty yards 
le 


broad, being raiſed in the middle with ditches on each fide ; there are many bridges 
upon it, under which water is conv to the rice fields; but theſe are made level, 
and do not interrupt the proſpect. From Allahabad to Sari there are ſome perſpectives 
from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, for above a league together, bordered on each fide by a 
thick wood, whoſe luxuriant branches afford delightful ſhelter to travellers... There are 


| allo many avenues into meadows and fields, which variegate the proſpect, and delight 


the imagination.” HAN wAL's Travels in Perfia,. Vol. I. Le — . ö 
N. B. Theſe cauſe ways arè deſeribed as being conſtrufted over a moiſt, boggy, watry, 
ground, This FRAGMENT will originate two or three others. 


No. CLXVIII. EMPHATIC REDUPLICATION OF WORDS. 


THE reader cannot but have obſerved the reduplication of the commanding words, 


' paſs, paſs ; throw up, throw up”: i. e. continue paſling till all be paſſed; continue 
throwing up, for a conſiderable diſtance; a long way. So Sir Joun CHAR DIN, tranſ- 
ating a Perſian letter, renders thus, To whom I wiſh that all the world may pay ho- 
mage; but ſays, In the Perſian it is, That all fouls may ſerve his name; his name. 
Repetition is a figure very frequent in the Oriental languages, and queſtionleſs bor- 
rowed from the ſacred language; of which there are a thouſand examples in the original 
bibles: as in Pſalm bxviii. 13. They are fled, they are fled; that is, they are abſolutely 
led: Pſalm Ixxxvii. 5. the man, the man; that is, the perfect man.” 

) I am not ſo ſure of the exactneſs of Sir Joan's ſecond inſtance, as I am of the 
general juſtice of his remark, that the duplicate form of words 1s very frequent in Scrip- 


ture, becaufe, I obſerve that in the Pſalm quoted, there is a var 1 placed between the 


words; a man, anda man. Of Sion it ſhall be ſaid, © a man anD a man' (i. e. a great 
many men) was born in her.” But, in Iſaiah xxvi. 3. we have; Thou wilt keep in 
peace, peace, becauſe he truſteth in thee: i. e. in perfect peace: and fo elſewhere 
den. (2) I doubt whether duplication of words be borrowed from the facred language: 
| rather think it an eaſtern phraſcology intirely independent: and the approaches to it, 
een when the words are not preciſely ted, and the duplicate forms of verbs, be- 
comng nouns, &c. are always eſteemed of the ſame emphatic nature, importing inten- 
fix, continuance; e. (3) The writer wiſhes that all ſouls may ſerve the name of the 
king of Perſia: this will remind the reader of the great attention paid to the nume of 
bod in Scripture ; of the commands to yenerate, glorify, honour, 8c. the divine name: 
vicoxp HuxpRED. | 1 but, 
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but, it ſeems here to imply majeſty, power, dignity. Are not the words of our Lord 1g 
be taken in the ſame import? „Father keep through thine own name! — power -d. 
nity: „Father glorify thy name” power dignity: “1 have manifeſted thy name”. 
eee, nity: fo the paſſages, © that in the name - power dignity of Jeſus, every 
nee ſhould bow: God ſet Chriſt at his own Tight hand, far above all principality, and 
power, and dominion, and every name that is named, &c. fo that the word name ſeems 
to include not merely the perſon, but the acknowledged and well-known dignity, ho- 
nour, glory, ſovereignty, &c. of the perſon to whom it is referred,” e. 
| 7 T3545 t6 4 nn wn HO UBT] aß fort 17 
| | rare 
THE ſecond article to which the n a cauſeway may give occa- 
ſion, is, an attempt to illuſtrate that very obſcure paliage, Pſalm bxxxiv. 6. which I | 
deſire the reader to peruſe either in the original, or in the Engliſh verſion, and to make 
clear ſenſe of it, if he can. We have already faid ſomewhat reſpecting the birds 
around the altars, in the foregoing verſes, (Vide FR a@6MenT, No. CXXVIII. page 47.) 
we ſhall now analyſe verſes 6, 7. Happy the man whoſe ſource of exertion, /frength, 
and ability for . in the journey of life, and duty, is in thee [God]: he eſteems | 
it more, and it more ſtrengthens his heart than the meeting with a raz/ed cau/eroay in a 
difficult, boggy, mooriſh paſſage, rejoices and accommodates the traveller: i invigorate; 
tis mind more than travellers are invigorated who paſs through the valley of Bekaa, even | 
at the very time then they find overflowing water for their refreſhment, in the numerous 
pools with which that valley abounds.” 1 ra kT nes | 
It is very natural that the Pſalmiſt envying, as it were, the inmates in the tabernacle of 
God, ſhould turn to thoſe who were travelling towards that holy place, and almoſt enyj 
them, alſo, their happy privilege. If this be admitted, the pathos of this ode will ap- 
pear very forcible, and the progreſſive climax of thought very happy, as directed to, 
1. the birds who may build at the altar: 2. the reſidents in the holy place: 3. thoſe 
Pious perſons who were travelling towards it, though at preſent far from it. 
How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hoſt i 
My ſoul longeth, and deſireth even to fainting, towards the courts of the Lordz © 
Whereas, the bird hath found a dwelling, and the dove a neſt for herſelf, _ * 
Where ſhe may lay her young; in thy ſacriſicatory, O Lord of hoſts! | 
Happy the reſident- dwellers in thy houſe ! they are ever praiſing the! 
Happy the men, whoſe ability-power is in — . it exceeds in their hearts the ſinoothgſt cauſeway: 
They travel, as if in the valley of Bakaa; „„ 6 
Where alſo the rains overflow the reſervoirs. | Fa DOB, 3. .CHþ 
They advance from one place of refreſhment to another place of refreſhment, ' | 
To appear before the God of Gods in Sion! a n een 


1 


"| No. CLXIX. CAUSEWAY TOR TRAYELLIN 


How travellers might be accommodated by a cauſeway we have ſeen above; and 
cauſeways being conſtructed in boggy, wet places, the tranfition of e is caly to 
the valley of Bakaa: where ſprings abound. The value of ſprings in the Eaſt, may be 
gathered from many expreſſions in Scripture, and from Fx acMENTs, Nos; LXX. CXVII. 

It remains only to hint, that the valley of Bekaa is among the mountains of Lebanon 
that two or three rivers run through it, or riſe in it; and that on the ſides of mountains 
and hills is the natural place to expect ſprings. It is among the furtheft places non 
from whence travellers toward Zion might be ſuppoſed to be journeying. 

Was the Pfalmiſt at this time in a dry and thirſty land where no water was? and further 
from Zion than even Bekaa itſelf ? . 
5 No. CLXX. 


FRAGMEN T 8. _ 
Xo. CLXX. BIRDS RESIDENT IN SACRED. PLACES. | 


N No. CXXVIII. page 47. I have ſnewn by the Plate, that the Ibis, a kind of 
z ron k, was ſo venerated in Egypt, as to be an allowed inmate in ſacred ſtructures: 
ſomething of the ſame principle occurs alſo in Perſia, for TEVENOr tells us, p. 122. 
« Within a moſque, at Oudjzoun, lyes interred the ſon of a king, called Schah-Zadeh- 
| [nam-Dgiafer, whom they reckon a faint 3. the dome is rough caſt over: before the 
moſque there is a court, well planted with many high plane trees, on which we ſaw A 
CREAT MANY STORKS, THAT HAUNT THEREABOUT ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 
Compare this account with the reaſoning at the cloſe of the Fr acMenT referred to: 
and for companions. to theſe; plane trees, conſider Pſalm xciii. 13. © Thoſe that be 
planted in the houſe of the Lord, ſhall flouriſn in the courts ot our God.“ [This cuſtom 
; forbid Deut. xvi. 2 1. yet it continued: + Joſh; xxiv. 26. 1 Sam. xxii. 6. margin, and 
many places in the hiſtory-of the kings. How is this to be 'reconciled ?] This plant- 
ing of ſacred groves; which appears to have been the general cuſtom of all antiquity, and 
was practiſed by Abraham (who dwelt at the oaks rather than plains of Mamre; ſee 
allo Gat xxi. 33. where the inference that he connected a grove with his altar, ſeems 
clear) is another reſemblance. of the ancient patriarchal rites, to thoſe of our long vene- 
rated race of prieſts and princes, the druids. Thus it ſhould ſeem, that if we heſitate to 
admit the ſuppoſition, that birds ſhould build their neſts at the altar of the Lord, or in 
the buildings which formed the court around that altar (and which probably had no ex- 
ſtence at this time, if the altar was now in the tabernacle) we may acquieſce in the con- 
jeQure, that as trees were planted in the court around the altar (the ſacrificatory) fo 
they might be inhabited by birds, who“ might haunt thereabout all the year round:“ 
whereby they became ſubjeQs of the Plalmiſt's holy envy yx. if 15008 
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No. CIXXI. PREPARING TIE WAV FoR A-PRINCE. 


IT is uſually underſtood that the prophet Iſaiah, chap. xl. 3. alludes to the cuſtom of 
ſending perſons before a great prince, to clear the way for his paſſage: as the thought 
therefore is not new, I ſhall content myſelf with tranſcribing the paſſage, and the 701 
8 which is, I think, a happy comment upon it: and indeed almoſt a 
paaleluim to it. 2 ik fh, oe gft mi RES. 1 


The voice of bim that crieth in fhe wilderneſs, _ : 
A gr. + Foe ot 2 IS | 3 
(Smoothen the ſuperhcies of a way for the Lord; the very word which I hare before ren- 
Cered---level (EVEN) the way for the people.) in No. CXLVII. NOT 
Make ſtraigbt 1N_THE DESERT a cauſeroay for our Gad; 

(The word for cauſeway is, as befote, Meral en.) 

Every valley ſhall be raiſed ; and every mountain and hill ſhall be lowered ; - 

And ihe winding paths ſball be made ſtraight ; _ 

And the broken—rough—places into a continued /cvel.” 


Tie following is from Sir Tomas Rox's chaplain, p. 468. „I, waiting upon my 

"rd Embaſſador two years, and part of a third, and travelling with him in progreſs with 
dit king, the Mogol] in the moſt. temperate months there, twixt September and 

Ari, were in one of our progreſſes 'twixt Mandoa and Amadavar, nineteen days, 
Mamg but ſhort Journeys IN A WILDERNESS, where (by @ very great company. ſenb 
. 7 9 * | before 
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before us, to make thoſe paſſages and places. fil to receive us) A WAY WAS cor or, 
AND MADE EVEN, broad enough for our conventent paſſage; and in the place where þ 
we pitched our tents, a great compaſs of ground was rid, and made plain for them, by a 
grubbing a number of trees and buſhes ; yet there we went as nd to our tents, az 
we did, when they were ſet up in the plain ss. fi 
No. CLXXII. RAIN OF DST. hy 
WE read Deuteronomy xxviii. 24. that God threatens to puniſh Iſrael b making 
« the heaven over thy head ſhall be braſs; and the earth under'thee iron: the Lord ſhall 
make the rain of thy land poreder and duft ; from heaven ſhall it come down upon thee, | 
until thou be deſtroyed.” It may be of uſe to enquire a little into the nature and pro- der 
perties of ſuch a kind of rain; in which the following extracts may afliſt u. 1 
* Sometimes there [in India] the wind blows very high in thoſe hot and dry ſeaſons. | of t 
railing up into the air a very great height, thick clouds of duſt, and ſand. . . . Theſe dy | tat 
ſhowers moſt grievouſly annoy all thoſe among whom they fall; enough to ſmite them alt « 
with a preſent blindneſs; filling their eyes, ears, noſtrils, and their mouths: are not free, tho 
if they be not alſo well guarded : ſearching every place, as well within, as without, ou diſp 
tents, or houſes; ſo that, there is not a little keyhole of any trunk, or cabinet, if it be poſſ 
not covered, but receives ſome of that duſt into it : the duſt forced to find a lodging any | T 
where, every where, being ſo driven and forced as it is by the extreme violence of the born 
. CO . — e 79, ©: 55:5: | ae $4 on WE? 0 whic 
o ame e $ HERBERT, 167. © And now the ger 1s lid 
let me tell you, 2 2 the laſt night ed over an inhoſpitable ſandy deſett. of i 
where here and there, we beheld the ground covered with a looſe and flying ſand, which, not a 
by the fury of the winter weather is accumulated into ſuch heaps, as upon any great wind The 1 
the track is loſt ; and paſſengers (too oft) overwhelmed ard ſtifled ; yea camels, horſe, | 
mules, and other beaſts, though ſtrong, ſwift, and ſteady in their going, are not able to 
ſhift for themſelves, but periſh without recovery: thoſe rowling ſands, when agitated by 
the winds, move and remove more like ſea than land, and render the way e 
to paſſengers. Indeed in this place I thought that curſe fulfilled, Deut. xxvii. 94. 
where the Lord, by Moſes, threatens inſtead of rain to give them ſhowers of duſt.” | 
Theſe inſtances are in Perſia : but ſuch ſtorms might well be known to the Iſraelites; Une 
as, no doubt, they occur alſo on the ſandy deſarts of Arabia, eaſt of | Judea: and refers t 
to this agrees TouRNETORT, who mentions the ſame thing “ at Ghet/ci there arole much 
a tempeſt of ſand ; in the ſame manner as it happens ſometimes in Arabia, and in ER: not be 
eſpecially in the ſpring. It was raiſed by a very hot ſouth wind, which drove ſo much nhe, d 
ſand, that one of the gates of the Kervanſeray was half ſtopped up with it; and the way Page 5 
could not be found, being covered over, above a foot deep; the ſand lying in heaps on «0, 
all hands. This ſand was extremely fine, and falt; and was very troubleſome to or north, 
eyes, even in the Kervanſeray, where all our baggage was covered over with it. ny gon 
ſtorm laſted from noon to ſunſet ; and it was ſo very hot the night following, without am lurely 01 
wind, that one could hardly fetch breath : which in my opinion was partly occaſioned by and to) 
the reflection of the hot ſand. Next day I felt a great pain in one eye, which made i 4 times 
ſmart, as if ſalt had been melted into it, &c.” Part II. page 139. mtervals 
This may give us a lively idea of the penetrating powers of the duft of the land of | ſmall qu 
ypt ; which, Exod. viii. 16. was converted into lice :—alfo, chap. ix. 8. of thee treat ſo 3 
of the aſhes of the furnace, which Moſes took, and ſprinkled © up toward heaven, tops ofte 
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refers to a ſand ſtorm : 
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Ry driven by the wind to all parts, and entering © any where, and every where,”] it 
[ee a boil breaking forth in blains upon man, and upon beaſt.. the boil was even 


No. CLXXIII. PILLARS OF SAND. 


THERE is a remarkable _— repreſentation in Job, chap. xxx. 22. thus ren- 
dered in our tranſlation, © Thou lifteſt me up to the wind; thou cauſeſt me to ride 
upon it, and diflolveſt my ſubſtance.” Poſſibly after we have examined the phraſeolo 

of this paſſage, its force may be further evident, and it may receive additional illuf- 


tration. | | n= Kee | 

Thou doſt raiſe me up on high, into the air, by the agency of—upon—the wind; 
thou doſt make me to ride on it, as on a chariot, or other vehicle; and doſt diſſolve— 
diperſe—diſſipate—my whole—intire—mY, ALL: all that I ever was; all that I ever 
poſſeſſed.” Such is the power of the original. ö 

This might referred to à vapour, raiſed by the wind, and, after — 
dome about among the clouds, being diſſolved, and falling in dew: but (1) the wi 
which raiſes it ſeems rather to deſcribe a ſtorm, and during ſtorms dew does not percep- 
tibly riſe at all. (2) The current of wind, which like a chariot, bears away the ſubject 
of its power, is, a vehement, powerful, rapid, blaſt ; as we ſay, a high wind ; and does 
not agree with the formation, &c. of dew, which is a tranquil deliberate proceſs. (3) 
The word (I Meces) is applied to expreſs the melting of a ſolid body; as of the earth 
with rain, Pſalm Ixvii. of the hills, through intenſe heat, Nahum i. 5. fo Amos ix. 13. 
Mr. ScoTT has rendered the paſſage, | 17 4 


« Rous'd by Almighty force a furious ſtorm— 
Apeanghe me, whirl'd me on its eddying guſt, 
Then daſh'd me down, and ſhattered me to duſt.“ 


Under theſe confiderations, I prefume to think, the reader will agree with me, that it 
Mbly, ſuch as we have noticed in the former number ; or, 
much rather, to ſuch as 1s deſcnbed by the following information ; which the reader will 
not be diſpleaſed to peruſe, as it ſtands high among the moſt pictureſque, and moſt ter- 
he, deſcriptions of the kind, I have met with. It is from Mr. BxUcE, Vol. IV. 
page 553, 554. | 

On the 14th, at ſeven in the morning, we left Aſſa Nagga, our courſe being due 
north. At one o'clock, we alighted among ſome acacia-trees at Waadi el Halboub, hav- 
ns cone twenty-one miles. We were here at once ſurprized and terrified by a ſight 
mely one of the moſt magnificent in the world. In that vaſt expanſe of deſert, from W. 
a to N. W. of us, we ſaw a number of prodigious pillars of ſand at different diſtances, 
a times moving toith great celerity, at others ſtalking on with a majeſtic ſlowneſs ; at 
ntervals we thought they were coming in a very few minutes to overwhelm us; and 
ſmall quantities of ſand did actually more than once reach us. Again they would re- 
treat ſo as to be almoſt out of ſight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. There the 
tops often ſeparated from the bodies ; and theſe, once disjoined, di/per/ed in the air, 


and 
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and did not appear more. Sometimes they were broken near the midele, as if ſruck 
with a large cannon ſhot. About noon they hegan to advance with conſid erable ſwiſt- 
neſs upon us, the wind being very ſtrong at north. Eleven of them ranged alongſide of 
us about the diſtance of three miles. The greateſt diameter of the largeſt appeared to 
me at that diſtance as if it would meaſure ten feet. They retired from us with à wind at 
S. E. leaving an impreſſion upon my mind to which I can give no name, though ſi 
one ingredient in it was fear, with a conſiderable deal of wonder and aſtoniſhment. It 
was in vain to think of flying; the ſwifteſt horſe, or faſteſt failing ſhip, could be of no 
uſe to carry us out of this danger, and the full perſuaſion of this rivetted me as if to the 
ſpot, where I ſtood, and let the camels gain on me ſo much in my ſtate of lameneſs that 
it was with ſome difficulty I could overtake them. g 
Ahe whole of our company were much diſheartened (except Idris), and imagined 
that they were advancing into whirlwinds of moving ſand, from vrhich they ſhould never 
be able to extricate themſelves; but before four o' clock in the afternoon theſe phantom 
of the plain had all of them fallen to the ground and diſappeared. In the evening ve 
came to Waadi Dimokea, where we paſſed the night, much diſheartened, and our feat 
more increaſed, -when we found, upon wakening in the morning, that one ſide was per- 
fectly buried in the ſand that the wind had blown above us in the night.. 
The fun ſhining through the pillars, which were thicker, and contained more ſand ap- 
parently than any of the preceding days, ſeemed to give thoſe neareſt us an appearance 
as if ſpotted with ſtars of gold; I do not think at any time they ſeemed to be nearer than 
two miles. The moſt remarkable circumſtance was, that the ſand ſeemed to keep in 
that vaſt circular ſpace ſurrounded: by the Nile on our left, in going round by Chaigie 
towards Dongola, and ſeldom was obſerved much to the eaſtward; of meridian paſing 
along the Nile through the Magiran, before it takes that turn; whereas the Simoom was 
always on the oppoſite ſide of our courſe coming upon us from the ſouth-eaſt?” + : 
The ſame appearance of moving pillars of ſand preſented themſelves to us this da 
in form and diſpoſition like thoſe we had ſeen at Waadi Halboub, only they ſeemed to 
be more in number, and leſs in fize. They came ſeveral times in a direction cloſe upon 
us; that is, I believe, within leſs than two miles. They began, immediately after ſun ; 
riſe, like a thick wood, and almoſt darkened the ſun : his rays ſhining'through them for 
near an hour, gave them an appearance of pillars of fire.“ Page 555. 
If m conjecture be admiſlible, we now ſee a magnificence in this imagery, not ap- 
parent rs we ſee how Job's dignity might be exalted in the air; might riſe to great 
grandeur, importance, and even terror, in the ſight of beholders; might ride upon the 
wind, which bears it about, cauſing it to advance, or to recede; and, after all, ben 
the wind diminiſhes, might diſperſe—diflipate—melt—this pillar of ſand, into the un- 
_ Uiſtinguiſhed level of the deſert. This compariſon ſeems to be preciſely adapted to the 
mind of an Arab; who muſt have ſeen, or have been informed of, ſimilar phenomena 
in the countries around him. * _ ti oo yot ie ee 204 


No. CLXXIV. UNTIER OF KNOTS; A TITLE, OF DANIEL. 


UNDER the article Binding, in the Dictionary, the reader has ſeen a particular 
deſcription of the prophet Daniel, as eminent for. « diſſolving of doubts,” literally from 
the Hebrew, © untying of knots.” This ſeems to be a very apt figure to expreſs 
E of that prophet's mind, but a figure, which had it been literally rendered in art 


gliſh tranſlation, would have made many a ruſtic ſmile, perhaps:ſtare;—anc nture 
| | " * 


» 
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venture exclaim, “ So, then, this eminent ſtateſman —oourtier - prophet — was excellent 
at untving of knots! I muſt own, for myſelf, I had taken it as a figurative commenda- 
ion of that prophet, "perſonally, and excluſively'; it was therefore with ſome ſurprize, 
und more ſatisfaction, I found in Sir Jonn'CnAaRD 1N, that this is a title appropriated to 
any beſides the Hebrew preſident of the Chaldeans and wiſe men of Babylon. 

In the copy of a patent given to Sir Joux by the king of Perſia, we find it is ad- 
lrofſed—* To the Lords of Lords, who have the preſence of a lion, the aſpect of 
N-ſton ; the princes who have the ſtature of Tahem-ten-ten, who ſeem to be in the time 
of Ardevon, the regents who- carry the majeſty of Ferribours. The conquerors of king- 
doms, ſuperintendants tat unlogſe all manner of knots, and who are under the aſcen- 
dant of Mercury, &c.“ In his explanation, Sir Jon x ſays, it is, in the original, who 
12looſe all forts of knots — The Perſians rank all penmen, books, and writings, under 
Mercury, whom they call attared; and hold all people born under that planet, to be 
endued with a refined, penetrating, clear- ſighted, and ſubtile wit.” 3 | 
On turning to Daniel v. 12. obſerve: with how accurate a coincidence to the forego- 
ing principles the queen deſcribes the prophet: © In all reſpects an abundant ſpirit, and 
knowledge, and underſtanding, which manifeſts itſelf in his interpreting dreams, and 

explaining intricate enigmas, and untying of knots, is found in Daniel.” We gather 
by this compariſon, V, that as 1 (i. e. of provinces) are deſcribed as 
untyers of knots, and Daniel is thus de 
Daniel had been made governor of the province of Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar; as he 
is not ſo deſcribed on this occaſion, it is every way probable he was not now in that office, 
yet the queen continues his titles to him. Secondly, is it not likely that the queen 
fniſhed her deſcription of him, by alluding to his being born under Mercury, attared ? 
Is not this what is meant by the words put into her mouth, © the ſpirit of the holy Gods 
sinhim !” She might ſay explicitly, the divine ſpirit of Mercury [q. like another 7hoth ?] 
is in Daniel ;” but the ſacred writer, unwilling to allude to ſuch an idolatrous and ſu- 
itious notion, expreſſes the ſentiment by ſaying, The ſpirit of the holy Gods is in 
im.” This is — in character with the Jewiſh reluctance even of pronouncing 
the very names of idols; and of a holy prophet's zeal in referring to the true God as the 
urce of all his endowments. Auery, Is not this idea preſerved, yet with variation, in 
the ambiguous plural form of theſe words? Will this title apply to Matth. xvi. 19. 
Whaterer ye ſhall bind on earth, 8&c. as regents, deputy-governors, delegates, ſuperin- 
| tendants, &c. in your reſpective provinces, ſhall be confirmed at court—in heaven? 


No. CLXXV. ROASTING MEAT IN OVENS. 


WE have explained and juſtified the fact, that food is dreſſed by means of dung, 
ad in ovens heated with dung, [Vide FxacmenTts, Nos. CVI. CIX.] How this 
could be performed, has appeared difficult to ſome readers; ſince it would, ſay they, be 
next to impoffible, to preſerve the food from contact with the fuel, and from pollution 
it. The account which Tuzvznor, p. 95. part. ii. gives us, may remove this 
uhculty. © It. is not their cuſtom (in Perla) to roaſt meat on the ſpit - they uſually 
bol but they bake in the oven, whole ſheep and lambs in this manner: after they 
tare well heated the oven, which hath the mouth in the top; they put into it the meat, 
ad lang it there, with an earthen dri ping pan under it, to receive the fat; it roaſts 
Me on all ſides; and when it is enough they cut it into pieces.“ So that, we ſee; the 
meat hangs free from the ſides, and the bottom of the oven: and the fuel, by which it 
bs heated, being pretty much burnt out, and ſunk at the bottom of the veſſel, is there 
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ſeribed, he was, or had been, a ſuperintendant. 


26 FRAGMENTS. 


covered by an earthen dripping pan: this ſtrengthens the argur ent again North 
that Ezekiel was not directed to eat human ordure, mingled with hi — 


there is evidently no need that the fuel, or any particles of it, ſhould come neur the 
meat, which is thus ſuſpended, and encloſed in the oven; but without touching it in 


No. CLXXVI. GRASS THROWN INTO OVEN. 


IHE foregoing remark leads alſo to another: if the ovens A g of 
horſes, aſſes, oxen, camels, 8&c.' through neceſſity, no doubt can be made that vege- 
table ſubſtances, when they can be procured, would be preferred for that — : 
underſtanding therefore the form of the oven, leads us to perceive the propriety of 
conſidering what it may be heated with. Coal they have none, and if they had, as 
have hinted, page 10, they would certainly regard the being obliged to employ ſuch 
ſmoky. ſoot- making ſubſtances, in heating their ovens, as the loweſt point of human 
diſtreſs. Wood is very rare; they are reduced therefore to the adoption of vegetable 
ſubſtances, 'twigs, leaves, and refuſe: Sir JN CuARDIx obſerves, (MS. in HAI, 
whom J have conſulted for moſt of theſe inſtances, Vol. I, p. 263, &.) that they bum 
moſt commonly in Perſia, heath, &c. Dr. Russ E LL ſays, they burn at Aleppo parings 
of fruit, and ſuch like things, meaning no doubt ſtalks of vegetables: Rauworr fays, 
ſmall twigs, and firaws, when they can have them: D'Arvrevrx mentions” a fire of 
vine twigs, Voy. Pal. n 198. This gives the true import of our Lord's remark; that 
graſs (xe) vegetable ſubſtances. are growing in /ptendoy to-day, to-morrow are caf 
into the oven for the purpoſe of heating it; and thereby drefling'whatever food: may be 
ſuſpended therein. CCC 
e mention of a fire of vine twigs by DAR vIEVx, brings to recollection the 
of Ezekiel, wherein he condemns the vine to the fire. Son of man, what is the vine 
tree more than any tree? ſhall wood be taken thereof to do any work ?/ will men take a 
pin of it to hang any veſſel thereon ? behold it ir caft into the. fire for fuels the fire de. 
voureth both ends of it: and the midft of it is burnt, &c. As the vine tree among the 
trees of the foreſt which I have given to the fire for fewel, ſo will I give Jeruſalem,” &. 
Ezekiel xv. 2. The compariſon needs no explanation. een enen 
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No. CIXXVII. OF GRAS, IN THE EAST. 


THE management of graſs as food for cattle in the Eaſt, the ideas connected with 
it, and the ſimilies drawn from it, or alluſions to the nature of it, which there is ex- 
| tremely periſhable; are ſo different from the attention paid to that article of agriculture 
among ourſelves, and from the permanent verdure of it in'our- own'iſland,-that'we are 
in conſtant. danger of miſtaking the repreſentations wich refer to it in Scripture. 

« The internal area of the theatre of Bacchus at Athens is now annually ſown with 
barley, which as the cuſtom here is, the Diſdar Aga's (commander of the garriſon) 
horſes eat green ; little or no graſs being produced in the neighbourhood of Athens. 
STUART'S ATHENS, Vol. II. p. 24. e TE negro EN 
In general © they mow not their graſs (as we do) to make hay, but cut it off the 
ground, either green, or withered, as they have occaſion to uſe itt 
And here a ſtrong argument that may further, and moſt infallibly, ſhew the good 


_— their ſoil, ſhall not eſcape my pen; moſt apparent in this, that when dhe grt. 


* 
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there hath been deftitute of ruin nine months together, and looks all of it like the barren 
{and in the deſurts of Arabia, where there is not one ſpire of uy graſs: to be found, 

within a few days after thoſe fat enriching ſhowers begin to the face of the earth 

| there (as it were by anew reſurrection) is ſo-revived, and throughout, ſo renewed, as 
that it is preſent all over with a pure green mantle.” Sir T.Roz's Voyage to 
India, p. 360. To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks Dr. Russ ELI, in his account of Aleppo; 
and call it, a reſurrection of vegetable nature.” wt IO eee | 

It might be worth while to note (1) how the Scripture deſcribes graſs itſelf. (2) The 
nature, and the appearances, of places deſtitute of graſs. - (3) Compariſons made to 

6. I do not mean to follow this examination, but merely to ſuggeſt a few paſſages. 

Graſs is deſcribed as feeble, periſhing, ſoon withered, Pſalm xxxvii. 2. cii. 4, 
11. James i. 11. as not always coming to maturity, 2 Kings xix. 26. Iſa. xxxvii. 27. 
Pf. cxxix. 6. as revived by dew, Deut. xxxii. 2. Prov. xix. 12. and by ſhowers, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 2. Pſalm Ixxu. 6, 16. 1 | . 1 e 
Mr. HARMuER has anticipated me, in referring the king's motwings, Amos vit. 1. 
to what ſhould have been rendered the king's feedings; agreeable to the extract above 

\ fom Mr. SruART. They took place probably in March. The ſame idea ſliould be 

attached to the paſſage, Pſalm Ixxii. 6. he ſhall come -down like rain on the morwn 

graſs: it ſhould be * on the graſs that has been fed g. © The targum here is remarkable, 

graſs eaten down by locus.“ N. B. The word rendered mower, Pſalm cxxix. 6, 7. 

(« eraſs, wherewith the mower filleth not his hand”) ſhould have been rendered carrier; 

a perſon who means to gather, and carry , a handfull:— ſuppoſe, as our children, in 

ſpring time, gather butterflowers, daiſies, and other ornaments of the meadows : which 

3 a gradation to the paſſage, © not even a handfull, for thoſe who only deſire a hand- 
, certainly not ſo much as may be tied into a bundle, ſtill leſs a quantity deſerv- 

ng of bleſſing for its abundance, and beau. | COPEL TILE TNT 

is rapidity with which graſs grows in the Eaſt may illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages of 

Scripture ; among others the 16th verſe of this Pſalm. - There ſhall be a handful" of 

com ſown in the earth, in the head of the mountain, the fruit thereof ſhall grow ſo tall, 

that it ſhall ſhake as majeſtically as the cedars of Lebanon: ſo from the city the people 

{ball Rourifh in like manner as the graſs of the earth:“ meaning, at once as rapidly 

and as extenſively, as this vegetable reſu ns 2 5 N 

Ihe writers from whom T have extracted, agree in calling the renovation of vegeta- 

tion a reſurrection : the idea had not eſcaped the prophets, © thy dead ſhall live; with 

my corpſe ſhall they ariſe ; forithy:dew is as the dew of herbage, and the earth ſhall caſt 

out her dead.“ Tſamly xxvi. 19, iN, e W 
Human life is compared to graſs, Pſalm xc. 35. . © as the graſs—tender riſings of 

gals they are Changed * in the day dawn it flouriſhes, and ſprouts, proceeding towards 

cſabliſned life, forwards evening it is plucked up, and is dry. So Pſalm citi. 15. Iſaiah 

x. 6. All fleſh is tender grafs; chijir. The wicked are compared to graſs, Pf. xcii. 7. 

not of the weakly, but of the general kind, vegetables. . | 
he reader will note for himſelf many ſimilar paſſages, which thus underſtood appear 

1 8 beautiful, poetical images. Wo turn now to another branch of thus 
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f de No. CLXXVIII. OF 'HAY, NOT MADE IN THE EASr. 

— „n is a grofs impropriety in our verſion of Proverbs, xxvii. 25. The HA v 

— Ipeareth, and the tender gras ſheweth itſelf, and herbs of the mountains are gathered.“ 
re 


Now, certainly, if the tender graſs is but juſt beginning to ſhew itſelf, the hay, which 
Aa is 


SECOND HuxpkeD, 


8 RAUM RENT S. 
is graſs cut and dried, aſter it has arrived at maturity, ought by no means to be . 


a p. 
iated with it, ſtill leſs ought it to be placed before it. And this leads me to notice, or 
83 of the 2 &c. which I have ſeen, ſeem to me to give the accurate 1 
import of this word; which I apprehend means, the firſt ſhoots, the riſing—juſt bul· lin 
ding —ſpires of graſs. So in the preſent. aſſage (ur 172 GaLeK aA lender he 
rifings of the graſs are in motion ; and the buddings of graſs (graſs in its early ſtate; as i ow 
the peculiar import of x Des a) appear; and the tufts of graſs, proce ing from the _ 
ſame root, collect. themſelves together, and, by their union, begin {o clothe the mountain we 
tops with a pleaſing verdure.” Surely, the beautiful progreſs of vegetation, as deſcribed cee 
in this paſſage, muſt appear to us too poetical to be loſt ; but what muſt . be to an I 
eaſtern beholder ! to one who had lately witneſſed all-ſurrounding ſterility ! a graſsleſs 6 
ſult Joel ii. 22, ©& Fear not ye beaſts of the field, [that the earth ſhall be totally mol 
"oh 2 the locuſts have e its e becauſe the paſtures of the wilder ge 
neſs do ſpring :” put forth the rudiments of future urage, in token of. N ear: ren 
to maturity. See alſo, Deut. xxxii. 2. © As the ſmall rain on the firſt ſhoots o the graſs. very 
Ihe fame impropriety, but in a contrary order, and where perhaps the Engliſh reader or, 
would be leſs likely to detect it; occurs in our verſion of Iſaiah xv. 6. For the waters as - 
of Nimrim [water is a principal ſource of vegetation] h be eg gra - 
DEAD ; /o that (the © hay” in our tranſlation, but the word is ut CHaJIR as ” | 
the tender —juſt ſprouting—ri/ings of the graſs are woithered—dried up; the (N97 esu | - 
- buddings of the graſs are entirely rumed (* faileth“); green it was — : 17 _ _ 
came to be to which ſtate it was prevented from arriving, — N | * = 
there is no green thing: in our verſion.) The following verſe may ar 3 0 
7 " — 6-4 al 1 52 4 | mp 1 pg "a : Heb —_ the ron 
1 ecurity, all all be driven off to willows : Heb. riy | t 
e e ee af Ahab; who ſent all over his kingdom in, diſcover at ight 
the brooks graſs enough to ſave the horſes alive. ¶ Query, n this occaſion, bn — 
he would have ſent them to feed at the brooks; or would have had the graſs cut, n 
brought to them?] Ahab, it ſeems, hoped for the poſſibility of 7 ak, 7. 
graſs left from a former growth, but, chajir, freſh tender ſhoots of grals j i budding, 
1 ming xvili. 5. . 54 . m 
ä ſimilar gradation of poetical imagery is uſed, 2 Kings xix. 26. “ The! 
a were of Rortened hand ; diſmayed, aſhamed, they were as graſs 4 tlie png 4% mn 
tables in general; as the green W of graſs, deſha; as the tende 1 0 — 
on the houſe _ 5 and - oe too ex- 23 e — ene it is advance 1 | Pare 
ng up.“ What a climax expreſſive of imbe Lo EE A EI; : 
l TR unhappy that in the = two places of the Old ee * tant — 
lators have uſed the word hay, it ſhould be neceſſary to ſubſtitute a word o * 1 
contrary meaning, in order to accommodate the true rendering of the paſſages, ch i 
native (eaſtern) ideas of their authors? Tet. FF n= 
No. CLXXIX. DIVINATION BY ARROWS. 
2 * 
UNDER che article Arrow, in the Dictionary, the reader has * 1 wode of : 1 = 
nation practiſed by means of that weapon; it may be, and proba ly 1 dw inn de 
ought to be adopted for explaining that paſſage of Ezekiel, xxi. 21. to wil oh 


. 92 | Valle, | 
ſerred. But as the following mode has. its cunoſity, I ſhall tranſcribe * 126. 
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276. © I ſaw at Aleppo a Mahometan, who cauſed two perſons to ſit upon the 
ground, one o on to the other; and giving them uur arrows, into their hands, 
which both of them held with their points downward, and, as it were, in two right 

| lines united one to the other. Then, a queſtion being put to him, about any buſineſs, 
he fell to murmur his enchantments, and thereby cauſed the ſaid four arrows, of their 
owa accord, fo unite their points together in the midſt (though he that held them ſtirred 


he not his hand) and, according to the future event gf the matter, thoſe of the right fide 
tin were placed over thoſe of the left, or on the contrary.” —Then DELLA VALLE pro- 
ed ceeds to refer it to diabolical agency. * 0 

an [ would by no means affirm that this was that mode of divination by arrows which 
eſs the king of Babylon practiſed: but, I would lightly conſider the paſſage in the prophet. 


le made his arrows—bright, ſays our tranſlation—the word (5p5 «aL ar) ſignifies, 'to 
move very lightly, 'to phages, light ; now, how the placing a number of arrows 
together, in a quiver, (the mode hitherto referred to in explanation of the paſſage) may 
render them exceedingly light, I do not know: but if the word may ſignify, made 
very light, for the 8 of obtaining an accurate equilibrium when held in the hand; 


der or, if it may ſignify, vibrating very lightly, and by a very ſmall impulſe, when ſo held, 
ters as it implies in ſome of its forms, then it may be accommodated to our extract; for, 
{wn certainly, thoſe arrows whoſe points, from being held downward, united their points to 
ore) the others, muſt have been very light, very eaſily moved; they muſt have been not merely 
HA) ka, light, but kalkat, light, light: very light. Moreover, why was the divination for Je- 
ever ' ruſalem AT his right hand ?—rather (2) IN his right hand? May DELLa VALLE's ob- 
ater, ſerration explain this? * the arrows of the right ſide, - e. of the right hand, wherein 
ted: they were held) were placed over thoſe of the left.” I ſuppoſe—as giving an affirmative 
care anſwer to the enquiry ; when foretelling a favorable iſſue : but had the anſwer been un- 
the favorable, the arrows in the left hand would have predominated over thoſe of the 
r at nght hand. Let the reader conſider this latter expreſſion of the prophet; and then if he 


fon, does _ adopt this explanation, he will, at leaſt, think his trouble in peruſing the extract, 
| not TT PTS e e e e, as © 
ding, No. CLXXX. SEED -CORN THROWN | ON - BRIDES. 


habr- IN No. XII. page 74, I had ſuggeſted that the throwing of ſeed com/over the beide, 
vege- at the time of marriage, was an emblem of fertility : the reader will be pleaſed at ſeeing 
hay, tte conjecture confirmed; as it is, by the account Sir Trwomas Roz's chaplain, A. D. 


1615, pu of the marriages of the Hindoos : © The prieſts [i. e. of the bride, and of 
tte bridegroom] bring them [the bride and bridegroom] together, and join their hands, 
paying that they may live in unity, and love, together: and then, both thoſe church- 
nen ſcatter rice upon the married couple, intreating God to make them fruitful; in 
leading them many ſons, and daughters; that they may multiply as much as that ſeed 
doth in the ears that bear it.” This concludes the ceremony. Vide article Marriage in 

Dictionary, where it appears the cuſtom is ſtill preſerved among the Jews: in 3 


paces, Voyage to Eaft India, p. 445. 


þ 


No. CLXXXI. ORPHANS. 


f divi- | | | 1 | ; 5 197 $f 
which THE cuſtomary acceptation of the word orphans, is well known to be that of, © chil- 
5 * den deprived of their parents: but the force of the Greek word oνꝗſrendered com: 


lar!i/; in our tranſlation, John xiv. 18.) implies the caſe of thoſe who have loſt 2 | 
| „ 7 7 5 2 500 ear 
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dear protecting friend, ſome patron; though not ſtriftly a father: and in this ſenſe iR 
uſed * The” 1 17. We alfo 2 — away from our cure over g * | 
(zroppariotevre;). Correſpondent to this import of the word, I conceive' it ide uſed | 
by our Lord, in the paſſage of John above referred to; and I think a verylively com. 
ment upon it may be inferred from the ſubſequent remark ; eſpecially if there was in the 
court of Hetod, or of the kings of Syria, or other weſtern Aſiatic monarchs, - an order of 
ſoldiery of the ſame deſcription, which is by na means impoſſible. 'The* ſoldiers f 
NavDir SHAH are obliged to _ YETIMS at their own expence. IETI M fignifies an 
orphan : but theſe are conſidered as ſervants, who, when their maſters die, or fall in 
battle, are ready to ſerve as ſoldiers.” HANWA VS TRAVEILS in Perfia, Vol. I. p. 172. 
May I now paraphraſe our Lord's ſentiment ? « :You are about to ſee your Maſter die, | 
fall, as it were, in battle; and might imagine that it would be your duty to ſucceed into 
my place, and to maintain the bloody conflict, till you alſo fell, as I had done; but! 
will not (long) leave you in that anxious ſituation : I will again return to you, and lead 
you on to victory under my protection and patronage : I will not now leave you rx 7105; 
though moſt of you may, at diſtant periods, cloſe your lives as gallant ſoldiers in this noble 
warfare, as your maſter did before you.“ I perceive nothing inconſiſtent with the affec- 
tion of Jeſus to his followers, in this explanation of the word, and of the paſſage. 


No. CLXXXII. - REWARDS TO DANCERS. 


IN the Eaſt it is cuſtomary for the public dancers at feſtivals in great houſes to ſolicit 
from the company they have been entertaining, fuch rewards as they may chuſe to 
beſtow : theſe uſually are ſmall pieces of money, which the donor ſticks on the face of 
the performer; and a favourite dancer ſhall have her face covered with ſuch preſents: 
nothing further is expected. Herod the Great, however, offered half his kingdom to 
Salome; the daughter of Herodias, who had danced to pleaſe him; and in this, if he 
was but equal in wiſdom, he was certainly _ in extravagance to a Perſian mo- 
narch © Shah Abbas; who—being one day drunk [in his palace] he gave a woman 
that danced much to his ſatisfaCtion, the faireſt Zhan in all Iſpahan 5 which was not yet 
finiſhed, but wanted little: this Han yielded a gout revenue to the king, to hom it 
belonged, in chamber-rents.” So far the lel is tolerably exact for,” that Herod 
was far from ſober, is I ſuppoſe beyond ſuſpicion but the ſequel is different: The 
Nazer havin * him in mind of it, next morning, took the freedom to tell him, that 
it was unju fable prodigality z ſo the king ordered to give her'a hundred tomans: 
(2001.) with which ſhe was forced to be contented, TrxxvsnoT in'Perffa, p. 100. 

We ſee, now, the reaſon for the hurry of Herodias, to ſecure the execution of John 
the Baptiſt ; for, had ſhe waited: till the next morning for the fulfilment" of the king 
oath, the king might have been by that time cooler; and ſome of his ſervants wiſer; 
they might have remonſtrated with him on the violence and injuſtice of his order; and 

Salome who now inſiſts, © give me here INSTANTLY the head of John in a charger, 
might have been forced to have accepted, in full payment for her abtivity, the vacant 
charger, only; without accompliſhing that death, which was ſo vehemently eſired by He- 
rodias: or perhaps, the value of a few tomans, inſtead of the half of the promiſed kingdom. 

N. B. The ſilver charger is characteriſtic, in this ſtory of the beheading of John : the 

newſpapers lately informed us, that the grand Seignior, having received, according 0 
cuſtom, the heads of ſome of his officers, who had been decapitated by his orden 
commanded that they ſhould be © expoſed in large ſilver diſhes” at the entrance of hi 
porte: with labels denoting their crimes, &c. which was accordingly done. No 
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1 Suppoſe the reader, like myſelf, has uſually taken the expreſſion Iſaiah vii. 15. 
« Butter and honey ſhall he eat, that he the child] may know-how to refuſe the evil, 
and chooſe the good; to imply a time of plenty; and, that this ſhould indicate plenty, 
ems confirmed by verſe 22. Butter and honey ſhall every one eat that is left in the 
and, when the moſt delicious foods might be procured. for children; who might at one 
tine eat butter, (the eaſtern butter is a kind of thick cream, not ſolid, like our lumps of 
butter) and at another time might eat honey ;—for myſelf too, I muſt acknowledge, that 
I had no ſuſpicion of this butter and homey compoling the ſame meſs of food, and being 
eaten mixed together; till I found the following hint in D'ARVIEUx, p. 205. ſpeaking 
of the Arabs, © One of their chief breakfaſts is cream,—or freſh butter —MIXED 1N A 
MESS OF HONEY : Theſe do not ſeem to ſuit very well together, but experience teaches 
that this is no bad mixture, nor diſagreeable in its taſte, if one is ever ſo little accuſ- 
tomed to it.” The laſt words ſeem to point at a delicacy of taſte, of which D'Azvazux 
vas ſenſible in himſelf, which did not, at once, reliſh this mixture: and I think the 
prophet ſeems to allude to ſomewhat of the ſame heſitation in the caſe of children, who 
muſt be ſome time before they fancy this mixture; but, having been accuſtomed to it, 
they find it pleaſant, and know how to prefer the good, and agreeable, before what is 
evil; i. e. leſs ſuited to their palate. I preſume, therefore, this was as near as conve- 


| niently might be, an immediate ſubſtitute for the mother's milk. 


TukvENOr alſo tells us, © the Arabs knead. their bread-paſte afreſh; adding thereto 
butter, and ſometimes alſo honey.” Part. I. page 173. EOS EEY 

We read 2 Sam. xvii. 29. of honey and butter being brought to king David, as well 
other refreſhments, * becauſe, the people were hungry, weary, and thirſty.” Con- 
ſdering the liſt of articles, there ſeems to be nothing adapted to moderate thirf,. except 
this honey and butter; for we may thus arrange the paſſage :. the people were hungry, - 
to ſatisfy which were brought—wheat, barley, flour, beans, lentiles, ſheep, cheeſe : 
the people were weary, to relieve this were brought beds; the people were thirſty to 
ſer the purpoſe of, drink was brought, a mixture of butter and honey: food fit for 


breakfaſt ; light and eaſy of digeſtion, pleaſant, cooling, and refreſhing, | | 
That this mixture was a delightful liguid appears from the maledit E elde 
Zophar, Job xx. 17. The. wicked man “ ſhall not ſee the rivers, the floods, the 
wol [read TORRENTS, by all means] of honey and butter: * can hardly 
be eſteemed ſo Hotoing as to, bear a compariſon to rivers and torrents; but cream, in ſuch 
abundance, is much more fluid; and mixed with honey, may dilute. and thin it, into a 
late more proper for running poetically ſpeaking, as freely as water itſelſ. 
Honey and milk are under thy tongue, ſays the ſpouſe, Cant, iv. 11. perhaps this 
was not merely a refreſhment, but an elegant refreſhment; this heightens the in- 
ſrence from the prediCtions of Iſaiah, and the deſcription of Zophar, who ſpeak of its 
wundance ; and it alſo increaſes the reſpect paid to David, by his faithful and loyal ſub- - 
is at Mahanaim, 8c. | 


No. CLXXXIV. DEGRADATION OF THE FIRST-BORN. 
* NOTWITHSTANDING that long continued cuſtom there, for the eldeft ſon to 
lceed the father in that great empire [of the —_  Achabar Sha, father of the late 
lng, upon high and juſt diſpleaſure taken againſt his ſon; for climbing tip unto the bed 
f drarkalee, his father's moſt beloved wife, (whoſe name fignified the kernel of a pome- 
gate) and for other baſe actions of his, which ſtirred up his father's high yn 
| | againſt 
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againſt him, reſolved to break that ancient cuſtom ; and therefore, often, in his life 
proteſted, that not he, but his grandchild Sulfan Coohſurroo, whom "he kept in his | 
court, ſhould ſucceed him in that empire.“ Sir THOMAS Roz's Embayy to the great 
— . ee en RG een 
This wil remind the reader of a ſimilar puniſhment ordered for a ſimilar tranſgreſſon, 
in the caſe of Reuben, Gen. xlix. 4. whom the dying Jacob. deprives of his natur 
dignity of primogeniture. Impetuous as water, be not thou the excellent; i. e. retain 
not the ſuperiority ; becauſe thou didſt aſcend the couch of thy father Ui. e, the bed being 
ſpread on a divan, which itſelf is ſomewhat raiſed from the floor, vide No. xii, p. 29, 
he went 1p to it] then thou didſt pollute my place of lying, going up to it.“ Each of 
the fathers degrades the criminal, but does not appear otherwiſe por to puniſh 
him, nor to involve his poſterity in the effects of his puniſhment. ' I fear, that notwith- 
ſtanding Reuben, in the caſe of Joſeph, Gen. xxxvii, 22. ſhewed ſome compaſſion, yet 
there wanted not © other baſe ad ions of his to ſtir up his father's high diſpleaſure,” 
he could be guilty of this atrocity (nemo repente furt turpiſſimus) in which, alſo, his cha. 


rater might coincide with that of the ſon of the great Mogol,” 


{ 


| No. CLXXXV. ADORATION BY KISSING. hs 
UNDER the words Adore, and Xi, in the Dictionary, a good deal of pains hat 
been taken, to ſhew the nature of that cuſtom, when referred to idols: but, I think, the 
following is the fulleſt deſcription of ceremonious kifling, that T have met with. 
At Surat] © is ſeen a great and fair tree . , the gentiles of the country hold it in 
veneration, for its greatneſs, and age, viſiting and honoring it often.“ On high, t 
hangs a bell, which thoſe that come to make their foohſh devotions, firſt of all ring out, 
as if thereby to call the idol to hear them: then they fall to their adoration, which is 
commonly, to extend both hands downwards, as much as poſſible, being joined together, 
in a praying poſture; which lifting up again, hy little and little, they bring to their 
enouths as if to kiſs them; and, laſtly, extend them, ſo joined together, as high as they 
can over their heads, which geſticulation is uſed only to idols and facred things; 
this ceremony being performed ſome make their prayers ſtanding ; others proſtrate them. 
felves, with their whole bodies groveling on the earth, and then riſe again; others o 
touch the ground with the head, and forehead, and perform other like acts of humility. 
DxLLa VALLE, in India, page 20. A Pets Ra i ey ET, 
The Moors at prayers join their hands together, not as we do by the ends of our fin 
rs, but by the ſide of their hands, as though they were going to drink' out of them: 
ays BRAITHWAITE, Journey to Morocco, p. 137. A. D. 1727. 
The firft part of this extract will remind the reader of the frequent alluſions in the Old 
Teſtament to religious rites, performed under green trees, &c. at whoſe antiquity, and 
general prevalence, we have already hinted, and of which, perhaps, more elſewhere. 


No. CLXXXVI. WEIGHING A KING IN A BALANCE. 


„ THE firſt of September (which was the late Mogol's birthday) he, retaining an 
ancient yearly cuſtom, was in the preſence of his chief grandees weighed in a balance; 
the ceremony was performed within his houſe, or tent, in a fair {ſpacious room, W 


into none were admitted but by ſpecial leave. The ſcales in which he was thus * 


8 
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were plated with | gold, and ſo the beam on which they hung by great chains, made 
likewiſe of that moſt precious metal. The king fitting in one of them, was weighed firſt 

ainſt ſilver coin, which immediately after was diſtributed among the poor; then was 
he weighed againſt gold ; after that againſt jewels, (as they ſay) but, I obſerved (being 
there preſent with my lord ambaſſador) that he was weighed againſt three ſeveral things, 
laid in ſilken bags, on the contrary ſcale. When I ſaw him in the balance I thought on 
Belſhazzar, who was found too light, Dan. v. 27. By his * 2 (of which his phyſi- 
cians yearly keep an exact account) they preſume to gueſs of the preſent eſtate of his 
body; of which they ſpeak flatteringly, however they think it to be.“ Sir Ton As 
Rok's Voyage to India. e Ea ann 

The reader, as well as myſelf, will thank this writer for his hint in alluſion to the 
ſtory of Belſhazzar ; and, no doubt, ſuch might be the ancient cuſtom in the court of 
Babylon. Nevertheleſs, ſhould we with to refer this weighing, to that of diminiſhed 
coin—coin diminiſhed by clipping, or 8c. perhaps there is nothing to forbid it Mex, 
God hath numbered thy kingdom (ſo coin is counted) and its appointed years are com- 
pkted: TEK EL (Chaldzan dialect for the Hebrew fhekel) thou—thyſelf—thy perſon— 


thy character art weighed in the balances, and art found deficient—guafi, diminiſhed” 


kſſened from thy juſt weight © © 

I ſhall add the mode of weighing ſingle pieces of money. © I would adviſe every 
ſtranger that comes into this country (Morocco, &c.) to buy a pair of ſcales as ſoon as 
he can, to weigh their blanquils: they are made of box; and are a balance and lever. 
The manner of uſing them is, to hold them between the fore-finger and the thumb; 
there is a broad flat part to put the blanquil upon, and if it be weighty, and good, it will 
bring up the balance, and fall into the palm of your hand ; if bad, the balance will ſtand 
ſtill, It is incredible to fee how faſt the Jews and Moors will weigh money in that 
manner.” BRAITHRWAITE's Journey to Morocco, page 375. © 

| obſerve, however, that the word (91RD MATZZex IM, from whence the Chaldee 
AAT z EX IA) is of the dual form, implying a pair of ſcales, rather than (as it is rendered) 
fatera, the Roman balance, or ſteel- yard, to which BRATITRWAITE's weigher may be 
referred, This mode, therefore, of weighing ſingle pieces of money, may ſtand diſtinẽt 
from that of weighing large quantities, which certainly were —— in ſcales. Never 
theleſs, there ſeems to be ſomething very like an alluſion to both manners of weighing 
in Iſaiah xl. 12. where we have two words, expreſſive of weighing : © (God) hangs 
M—weighe—the mountains in (p59 PeLes, fingular) a balance, and hills in Matzenim 
ſcales.” 9. d. he weighs the high mountains of the world as he would weigh a _ 
piece of money; but he throws the hills into ſcales to be weighed together in bu k, 
not thinking them important enough to be weighed individually.” So we are told by 
Nzzvas, quoted No. XXVIII. p, 52. © The merchants of Mocha receive payment 

great ſums by weight.” Ke. | | | 


Vo. CLAXXVII. WORDS TAKEN IN INDIRECT SENSES: WITTICISMS: 


THAT kind of variation of names by ſubſtituting a fimilarity of ſound; which would 
mount to a pun, in our language, and would be ſo conſidered 1 Fore is very pre- 
rent in the Eaſt : we have abundant evidence of its antiquity from Scripture ; where 
Us frequent, that the reader cannot fail to recolleR many inſtances; ſuch as Mephi- 


t for Mephibaal, Belzebub, Belzebul, &. | 
Fe ET” I think 
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I chink the following extract from Sir Tuomas Rox, page 4235, is as.neat a collection | 


of examples of this c „as I have met with; and I prefer it before ſome. others, be. » 
cauſe the names it refers to are Scripture names. Y 
« They ſpeak. very much in honour of Moſes, whom they call A calim_ Ally, | ye 
Moſes the publiſher. of the mind of God; ſo. of Abraham, whom they call, Tbrakin | 
Carim Alla, Abraham the honoured, or the friend, of God; ſo of Iſhmael, whom they | 5 
call-//mal, the ſacrifice of God; ſo of Jacob, whom they call Acob, the bleſling of God = 
ſo of Joſeph, whom they call Ee, the betrayed. for God; fo. of David, whon they 
call Dahood, the lover and praiſer of God; ſo of Solomon, whom; they: call Selymon. 
the wiſdom of God: all expreſſed in ſhort Arabian words which they ſing in 2 
unto their-partgquiar remembrances... ::. {7 r rea er Þ 
Many men are called by theſe names.—ſo others are called Mahmud, or Chan; Nut 
which ſignifies the moon; or Friſta, which ſignifies a ſtar: and they call their women by FRE 
the names of ſpices or odours ; or of pearls, or precious ſtones ; or elſe. by other names Wa 
of pretty, or pleaſing ſignification.—So Job called his daughters, Job-xlii,.14, | The 
The reader has ſeen in, No. LXXV. page 133, that under different pronunciation Wl 7 
the ſame word has different meanings: which I beg him to review, and to bear in mind. de 
The Arabs by a play on words have made this proverb [they, call Damaſcus bythe Eno! 
name of. Sham] Shami, /ſhoumi; the. Damaſcus-men, wicked, On the contrary, they of 
ſay of the people of Aleppo, alabi, tchalebi, the Aleppo-man, a petit Maitre. | 
VALET, Sol th Page 87 COLI F = ro calc eee « 
Ihe prophet Micah, i. 10, ſpeaking to, or of Aphrah, which werd ſigniſtes duft, fays, ' Th 
in the jb of Aphrah—duſt, roll thyſelf in ce du (Dye e teal 
The ſame prophet had juſt before called on the people of Acco which name is near in foreſe 
ſound to th AAA word for weeping, © weep not'—as if he had ſaid; * Accu, ectho * whe 
not complaints: and to the inhabitants of Gath, which name reſembles; the Hebrew To 
word to ſing— ſing not.” So Anathoth ſignifies poverty; and the prophet Iſaiah varies i, hs di 
x. 30. © O poor, poverty —Anathoth!“ (mn2y, Tay, 0N1GH, ONETYTR:!); This manner fom 1 
is frequent in this prophet : that it was not always meant in degradation, appem MN, a 
from our Lord's application of it to Peter: Thou art named a rock and upon this'rock of Dur 
I will, build my church”— es Petrus, & ſuper hanc,Petram, c. tre f 
Sir Joun CHARDIN relates a piece of verbal dexterity, but of a different kind, and on Wl 
a different ſubject, p. 392. O thou faithful, if thou demandef-in. what year thi Wi 
portal was built, I anſioer thee, from above the portal, rm defire. demand thy defires.” , 
{The word, in the original, for portal, ſig ifs defire; the phraſe might have been : 
rendered. © from this (portal) defire, demand all thy deres. It is Well for the reader, Wi 
and for myſelf, that Sir Joꝝx explains this enigma]—* To. underſtand this laſt diſtich, Wi 
you muſt know, that whereas . . we have but few numeral letters . the alphabet in the c 
Oriental languages, ſtands for arithmetical numbers: and ſo, for a knack of wit, which Tee: 
indeed requires a quick fancy, they denote the year of any thing by words that have : A 
ſome reſemblance to the thing done; and are compoſed of letters, which according to wid ü 
their arithmetical value, make up juſt the year of their ehocha: ſo the letters of thi i wah 
word make 1061, [which is the I e of the] year” [in which the portal was built.] ü ane: 
The deceaſed king of Perſia cauſed a tent to be made, that coſt £1 50,000. It as 


was called“ The Houſe of Gold ;” becauſe there was nothing but gold that 

in every part of it,—-The:cornige was embelliſhed with yerſes/ that concluded in this 
manner : © If thou demandeft, . atzohat time, the throne of this ſocond Sulomon was built ? 
I will tell thee—Behold the throne of the ſecond Salomon: where the letters of mm 
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words being what l wha, make 1057, the date of the year.” This kind of 

"*bal variation, though it may be © looked upon as mere gibberiſh in our language, | 

yet among the Orientals it for wit and ornament.” * 
The reager will conſider theſe inſtances, and will judg ; whether fiwilar ottes do not 

occur in Scripture, As the following is e new, ſo far as I an L wiſh to "I 

rate it, that it may ſtand, or tall, by itſelf. 8 


Vo. CLXXXVIII. FOREIGN te nar” PRONUNCIATION” 


CONVERTED; INTO A rILAx or WORDS CAPABLE OF TWO, SENSES., 


I SUSPECT ſomewhat of a like Hay of of Eaſtern wit, as we have ſeen in- the forego 
Number, is uſed,” in that very obſcure p Ifaiah xxi. 12. which is thus Le fs 
our tranſlation. * The burden of Dang He calleth to me out of Mount Seir; 
Watchman, what of the night? watchman, what of the night; the watchman ſaith; 
The morning cometh, and alfo the night; if ye will inquire, inquire ye; return; come. 
Thoſe muſt have clearer conceptions than I have, Who can give a atisfaQtory ſenſe to 
theſe words, as they ſtand ; let me be permitted to wee n the e. into o modern 
Engliſh. Suppoſe a 0 going his rounds | | 
« Watchman, what's o'clock ? he anſwers, , ik? 
« Getting on for ls. 3, but night continues 5 Ws that: 
If you aſk a ſecond time; more accurately, more particularly, it i is * one © (clock :—come on. ” 


The Hebrew ſcholar will ſmile at this ſtrange rendering: patience : let us examine | 
the 5 employed by the Writer —g. d., — who are on the look out, what do yo 
or Dumah ?”—Anſwer, © Prolonged. darkneſs, . miſery, woe.” Nay, but I toy, 

yew do you foreſee?” — anſwer, again, midnight darkneſs'—enough.” 

To examine this paſſage, conſider, that a foreigner. is ſuppoſed to be 0 aking 15 
his diale&t is mimicked), who deviates from the true pronunciation of the Hebrew wo 
fom whence ariſes a play upon them: ſo inſtead of ſaying zou wa, he ſays, 301 U 
32, and inſtead of ſaying es vad, he anſwers, sHeBU 12w—(perhaps the inhabitan d | 
of Dumah had this very Tai unden .)—now /hebu. ſignifies, po EA but ſtebo woul 
tare N szVEx. Thus underſtood: the paſſage ould have borne this oy inf 
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nd on Wi 4. bin 4 The burden (calamity) r An. Lt Ot 25 ond 
- this Wi  Arwoice-calls to me from Mount geit: ojing, . . 0 id ; 
fres.” Watchman, what is the period, or hour of the vight? - | 1 
deen Watchman, what is the period, ar hour of the night? I anſwer, 
es q Morning advances; but i is now ESPECIALLY—profound—night : 
Rich, 1 If you alk, aſk—i. e. determinately, diligently, what is the hour ? : 
8 : _ T anfwer, it is * The ſeventh Baur! come on.” 
hich ends which 1 have rendered eſpecially, bg ifies abundant—emphatically, "TY 
me this rough, ſhort anſwer, ſeems to character for a watchman; who is. 
. » tun the politeſt of beings: and as the . 1 our of the ni ght was that next aſter 
fk wa the prophet i Ines, that they had yet a Jong dne to endure ſufferings, 
| Z the morning of deliverance would eam upon them: nevertheleſs, that it would 
1 1 — = miinight of of adverſity was paſt ; but by no great deal: and with this he diſ- 
00. | the ſubject. The voice, then, which inquires; is that of a ſufferer, and probab 
lifter — ng was the ſtate of the city of Dumah at this time: [but, is not this Dumah it! 
in * Wicious=7, „, a foreign—pronunciation of Tdumea, . 2, om 71 Obſerve. the i impa- 
1 10 lexce expreſſed by the repetition, and urgency of the enquiry. 
3 115 tranſlation implies that hors of the” day and night were known in ab" time of 


now as the word hours * occurs in Daniel, that ſeems to form an objeCtion td 
ECOND Hoxpnzyp. 9 55 : . B b this 
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| {his e fen dof But this . is removed, 100 wool 


_ ticles, iti. 3. Tee alſo Pfalm cxxvii. 1. Vide alſo à future Fxaomen fr 
No: cLxxxIx. DEPR IVATION OF SIGHT :. 


the Sodomites, Gen. xix. 11. and to the Sytians, who were S atten in this manner by 


becauſe 1 fufpect it contains an altuſion to an Eaſtern custom, of which the Welt 


of three years : after which time that feal was el away, that hie might with freedom 


indeed without the forezo oing explanation, his account might have led us inte 
He cauſed his eyes fo be sEwED UP, as it is ſometimes the cuſom here ; to Ul 
_ to-deprive him of ſight, without excecating him, that ſo he might be Ceo eh an 


. Gght; but after a while, the father cauſed this prince's eyes to be unripped'a 


— 


noon or 1 0 The mode of een the pur hs of the nigh 
early as the Exodus) would allo ſerve to aſcertain the howrs of ww 

be taken for any period, or diviſion, of the night, it agrees with . e 
watchmen went about the city by night 1 in the time of Solomon, . we ona 


I am not ignorant of the ſenſe Vitringa-and others give to theſe words; Kyo bb. 
mites will return to your duty (or to your ancient ſubjection to Iſrael) return; — — 
to us.” But, I apprehend, the double meaning of them, 4 * har. nen gu 
meaning, and mimicry, is, that which 1 have now ſuggeſted. e 


BLINDNESS, Ike al other diſorders, is capable of e Salt 0 N 1 1X7 x 
On the Pool of Betheſda,” I have ſuggeſted, Mat a great dinmeſs of fi ah, might be ov. Wi 
degree of blindneſs ; or, at leaſt, that a temporaty ſuſpenſion MY ht, 'm it be expreſe 1 
by the term blindneſs: as inſtances of ſuch faſperifion, LE migh Sie ep "alluded to 


Eliſha, 2 Kings, vi. 18. | 

1 have alſo kinted in Number CIVI. On Eaftern Veils, that the face" of Miki wu 
covered with a veil, whoſe effect was little different from a flight 'degree of blingnel, o 
u dimneſs of perception; and this degree of blindneſs is, by the Apoſtle, refered to the 
heart of the Jews, 2 Cor. iti. '14. that being, at „under this VEil; put ben it 
i. e. the heart of the nation) ſhall turn to the Lord, the veil ſhall be faken away _—_ 
of, from round about it, wipaipttts, T'with to ftate my further thoughts dn this © 


reader can hive no conception. 1 . 
Sultan Coob/urroo mounted the throne by order of his 7 155 father 6ppe i 
defeated, and took him er: „ impaled many of his followers,” and bid his fon 


behold the men in whom traſted,” His fon him, me ſhould not have ſerved 
him ſo.. .he had no joy in life, after the beholding of ſo many galant men dead,” Not 
withſtanding, the king ſpared his life, caſting him into priſon, "where his eyes were 
SEALED UP (by ſomething put before drm, ww ch mi ht not de taten o) for the ſpace 


enjoy the light, though not his liberty. » Sir Txomas Rox Embaſi to India, p. 4. 
ELLA 3 Page 29, deſeribes this very fact in terms ſomewhat — and 


More commotions ; which ſewing, if it continue long, they ſay it Wan cauſes loſs ol 


mar 


he was not blinded, but ſaw again, and it was only a temporal [temparary, popanee: 
Now, what could this be, that was thus put before the eyes of this young pRnce, 1 

ſealed, or ſewed up, but a kind of hood, or veil, which: covered his head and e © 
moſt probably, incloſed the whole u per part of botn. 8 
If this notion of 008, or 54 be cet, and 1 I fe nothing to oppole K, . 


obſerve, 
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(1) This was @ puniſhment of a father to: his fon, for robellion. and Gobedience : 
it was an-abated y he mini 


2.) It was accompliſhed & the miniſtry of others who ſealed this wrapper on the 


ah) 522 to endure for a limited time ; ade which the father directed its removal. 
t.) After its removal, the ſon went about again, in partial liberty, though, we are 
informed, © ſtrongly guarded, and it was generally believed to be the intent of his 
father (for he would 'often preſage ſo) to make this prince, his firſt born, his ſucceſſor ; 
though for the pr reſent, out of ſome jealouſie (he ekig ſo much beloved of the people) 
he 2 him his (intire) liberty.” Sir THOMAS Rox s Embaſſy. 
Waving the jealouſy, &c. of this father, is not this hiſtory a very accurate counterpart 
to the dealings of God with Iſrael, as hinted by the apoſtle? The veil was on the heart 
of that people, as a puniſhment, not a deſtruction: moreover, it was to continue ſors 
inited time only, and then that nation would be again acknowledged by him; as tus 
fon, his firſt-born, and be reſtored to liberty, 5 to favour. 
Mr. HaxMER, Vol. ii. p. 277. has quoted the above extratt to illuſtrate Ifaigh vi. 
10. * Hut the eyes af this people; hut I humbly concejve, that the eyes of the Jewiſh 
88 not; ſtribtly ſpaaking, “ ſhut” 'clo/ed; and that the word os Ho) does not 
tonify 10 95 mough I find that application af it in the Lexicons. But it makes very 
pol ſnſ, i we fay, the eye 3 — ple decline wander deſiſt ſram looking 
look any way but the righ! oNTANDs]- (need 1 ſay how aptly this — 
be charter of the Jews in our Lord's time; they OV-ER-LOOKED him) and it agrees | 
yith the other place where the word occurs, Iſaiah xxxii. 3. * he ſhall he an objeb} ſo 
(efirable, that th e yes of them that ſee him, ſhall not deſiſt from ſeeing —ſhall cantinue ' 
boking, 7 9 wearineſs—without failing [not ſtaggering, non hellucina- 
hutur, MonTANUS] This is the ſtrift and fraitsfo ſignification of the roat ; and A 
1 think its tranſlations ' in the New Teſtament may well bear this meaning, (vH 
conniveo) winking<-6 6. declining" the n aſide: ſo in Atheneus, I 
LAMMTEAL eve, © Turning afide, uverting (his eye the whole.” The ſenti- 
ment therefore of the Ne Teſtament word will 4 theſe people have turned aſide 
ther eyes, or have deſiſtod from ſeeing ; as we ſay, they ovER-LoOok, i. e. do not ſee a 


Nr ure F r ere ne 
ink of the Hebrew, g they 


No. NC. BLINDNESS ooh vr WITH HARDNESS. 


BLINDNESS, as a diſeaſe of the natural organiof "viſion, may be produced i in the 
2 by the drying up of their natural humors, through which the rays of light paſs; 

lis may be the 3 of old age, which produces dimneſs, and at length blindneſs ; Mo 
. tmay be the effect of great heat, /applied to, or held cloſe beſore, the eyes: , 
manner one of dur kings of England i is ſaid to have deen. blinded, by the holdin 
beited braſs baſon his eyes, which gradually exhaled their — — and Fel 
&member hearing, when I was w boy, many, a diſmal ſtory of women ſtealing child, 
ud depriving them of Aden by making them ook at red hot braſs, in order that they 
Ge a tivelibood for them by begging: I the eyes we dried up; they muſt be 


6; bindueſt way Strait, or thick Kin, grown over a part of the 
RN, and nf may proces from — eee e of e light: this might 
ee. be thought jo-give the appearan to the eye; and we ourſelves 

*WALL-EYE, in reference to ſome kinds x blindneſs — The reader may recollect 
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I wiſh by theſe confiderations to account for the ſeeming contraricty-which/wppean | 
ſometimes between the margin and the text, in our tranſlation (and the Taue reader | 
knows, in other tranſlations alſo) which renders the ſame word bi- — | 
for it is by no means unuſual, for young perſons TRA to a bor 
diſtinction between the terms blindneſs and : while the —_ of: their uſage 
to expreſs the ſame diſtemper intirely eſcapes them. So we read Mark iii, 2 
grieved for the blindne/3— T their hearts, Rom. xi. 28, blindn 
neſs-—in part hath happened to Iſrael, Epheſians iv. 18. hecauſe of the blindneſ. 
| 1 their hearts : 2 Cor. lil. 14. minds were b dees n 
other places £ We: 
Now if in theſe places, and hs. tbe disorder bes a bündnel occalionedby | 
2 rb of the viſual agents, or any, of their parts, whether ariſing from the! cui Wl 
ve geſted, or from any other, then we readily perceive how the two ideas of | 
blindneſs — 1 might ariſe from the ſame word; and that, in fact, both render- 
ings may be ſufficiently — ſince one we are led to the —_— ay 
the other to the effect, blindneſs. +; 4 
By examining ſome of the paſſages whore therweond Lallude toy nm thwaek), 'oecurs, 
me may pers perceive greater accuracy in its uſage, than xe have ever-before ſup- | 
— 2 there are ſeveral — uſed among workmen in reference to 
of a wall, or 8c. with a coat of plaſter: /o, render it-—ſignifies/toiſtrike plaſter 
overa wall, the plaſter r being wet: and -when it dries it is ſaid to /ef.; This plaſter is, or | 
wo e 1 dry hard; © it is ſetting, 2 hardening, Ne. 15 
ap Grp s idea, conſider xliv. 18. „ He Bath their eyes (mQ)—deubed, 
Lexicons; rather their eye - lids are cloſed with the kind of gum which they 
furniſn, and this being hardened is het them; and holds them dom 
tightly, cloſe. So Levit. xiv. 42. And he ſhall the houſe i. e. he ſhall render 
| the-walls of the houſe, by ſtriking over them a coat of plaſter—* and if the come 
again after it (the plaſter) is ſet thoroughly dried, — &c. So Exek. xiü. 10. 
and this man building a wall, and that rendering it, with Alippery=-perverſe—mortr: 
mortar ſo thin that it will not adhere, but ſhall be waſhed away by; the ſinſt rain that 
falls upon it—ſo When the wall (the coat of plaſter). is fallen, ſhall it not be ſaid-to you 
, where is the ſelling, which ſhould be et here? Nou rendered it z-but to n 
| it has not dried, it has not adhered, © has not. ſet; it might as well never have be 
© There is another! fonſe! in which: our Engliſh word er is whe, in reference to the 
eyes; which, for aught I _—— may be derived metaphorically from that ſtate of 
| of which we have been f aking: I mean, when it deſeribes a ib, imme, 
| condition, a fixed, ſtaring mkeclicſs, © exertion of looking: ö 
ſtate incompetent to — 'by the ſenſations. it receives from-the optic nes (Ci 
it does receive thoſe CO OT be ſhid-to | 
I query, AE Anton rather be fuppoſed that E nerve itſelf is in 19 
condition to convey ſenſations to the brain, nor perhaps the relina to receive that. dhe | 
tuation of objets upon it which is the ine qui non of viſion. 
It is I believe generally underſtood, (or (or ee to be) that the-pheaſe. «make thi ps 
ples' heart fat, alludests the effect of and of ſenſual gratification | 
tite, whereby a quantity of fat ſeats — and there increaſes, till t mY 
urdens that 2 ſource of activity. In like manner, this /etting of the AT is t 


effect of that drowſy diſpoſition which reſults from over diinking, that cl 
W Der cage oa s hand: in NE e, uſed 
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The clown anſwers— O uns DRUNK; Sir Toby, above an hour agone, his BYES. 
WERE SET at eight i' the morning.” | 
| mean by this reaſoning, to parry thoſe remarks, wich . deen raiſed from this 
commiſſion given by God, to the prophet. R 
to do a * thing to this 4 and then uniſhes the ; nay, this be 5 gamma 
ſtronger ſtill, where the utes as, John xii. 40. He blinded their eyes 
and Nndened their hearts ; eems to be contradictory to — wi 15. where 
the people themſelves are aid —— cloſed their own eyes: and fo Acts xxviii. 27. 
Theſe ' ceming contradictions are very eaſily reconciled, if we take the phraſeology in its 
true import. (1) © 8zT/ the eyes of 4 —propheſy ſuch flowing times, ſuch 

zbundant enjoyment, that the people, ing of nothing but ſenſual gratifications, ma 
be inebriated with the very idea; and ſtill more with the enjoyment. they ſo delight 3 in 
when it arrives. (2) God by giving plen 0 and abundance, affords the means of the peo- 
ples wa- his 8 and getting both over- fat with food, and intoxicated with drink: 
and thus, by his ery beneficence, he may be ſaid to make their heart fat, and their eyes 
heavy: while (8) A At the ſame time, — „ may become un- 
vielch—loth to ſtir— bloated over · fat at and, moreover, ſo overcome by liquor 
ad ſtrong drink, that their eyes may be of little or no uſe to them; and even when wide 
open, © they may ſtare but not perceive ; and liſtening they may .hear but not 
underſtand ;"' and in this conduQ and ſtate they. will — preferring it to a more 
date, rational, ſituation, and refuſing to quit it, leſt at any ſober interval they ſhould 
ke truly with their eyes, „ y with their ears; the conſequence of which 
would be, they ſhould be ſhocked. at — be converted, be changed from ſuch - 
akaduR, and I ſhould heal thera; ſhould cure tans From (Peſo Goal eſſects of 
their furfeits and diſſoluteneſs. 
Where is now the contradition between theſe different v at the-has 
gent —:is it not an occurrence of daily notoriety, that God gives, but the ſinner abuſes 
1 to his own injury, of body and mind? 
reſume no perſon Who has watched the progreſs of intoxication, will deny that 
le the party makes many efforts. to ſee, he often fails in his purpoſe: and that his 
7 80g oggle, x wander, decline, all manner of ways, notwithſtanding this /et-neſs 
their internal parts: I mean, that the muſcles which move the eye may act, while 
the 35 itſelf is 3 of accurate viſion, becauſe it is incapable of tranſmitting cor- 
* of external objects. This remark applies to the ſtatement in the foregoing 
and to that in page 187, and ſhews their coincidence of meaning. 
"NB This gives the reaſon alſo. why our Lord poke in parables, 7. e. the people 
ere too much ſtupified to ſee the un dec truth; g. they were too far 
"ur: but their attention. might by a tale, or be caught by an a 


No. CXCL.. 1088 or weve AND ITS RESTORATION. | 


BECAUSE, the cuſtoms of ou own country: do: neither auharize nar tolerate, the 
mining of a criminal by 9 3 e n 
ring! _ the ſpirit of ſey . which 
u ery e of hy ng oe e. o, n i. e. of bli — 
ed by a forcible extraction of the eye itſelf: nevertheleſs, till we properly under- 
land this deplorable ſituation, we ſhall not iy pas" 2 the exertion of that 
which could reſtore the faculty of ſight, by the organ of that impo ” 
"Tris 60 ingeſt nth reader; nd bf. een 
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| Twelfth Night, AQ v. Scene I. . Didit ſee Dick the! ſurgeon, fot?" = 
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© vitable/andremedileſy miſery of the nahappy fufferers under luck a cali F wid, 
puniſhment conſtantly uſed in the Eaſt for rebellion or treaſonn 1h f 
«* Mahommed Khan . . not long after I left Perkia his yes were europy, Has | 
WAY p. N | 
1 The cloſe of this kloous feene (of puniſhment) was an order to ee ove "O08 


of this unhappy man: the ſoldiers were — gging] him to this execution, while he bete | 
with bitter ertes that he might rather ſuffer de HARNwWAV. p. 208.” 
Fado Aga had his beard cut off; his face was rubbed with dixt, and his: Fes wer f 
eu r. p. 204. e 1 
The Perſians re blind men as dead ;- and indeed they e en 4 tat al 
weight on their forniſtes, ' who maintain them, "with great trouble,” and Who eher hav | 
them before ee N. B. This is the reaſon why they are not] ut to death, atonce, 
As we-approached to Aſtrabad, we met ſeveral armed horfemen carrying Home 
the 7 whoſe er bad been put. out, the blood yet "ning: down oy _ 
— relates wh tetarrcls of a King of Imitvotte, who Hved in this o a 
180. Heng a enmplaint of Continual wars, “ am forry ſor k, pile ores de 
ut IL cannot help it: for Tam a poor blind man; and t make we do what op 
themſelves pleaſe. I date not diſcover myſelf to any one whatever; 1 miqtruſt all th 4 
world; and yet Tfurrender myſelf to all, not daring to offend any bady body, for fear of being - and 
affaffiated by every body.” -This poor prince is young, ang wall th Maped: and he my 
always wears a handkerchief over the upper part of his face, to wipe up the vheym tht the 
_ Uiftilsftorn the holes of his eyes; and to hide fuch a hideous fight om * ; 
; to viſit Him.” e 2. 1. L400} HB 7 ; ſeoe 
\ LeVide eder the wrokimical force: of mE pre oha N We det CX 
— 1 aks of a perſon who was to bind up the broken hearted (a broken heart: eder 1 
nſtant death] alfo, to open the eyes that were blinded ( ou xvi4n) Minus at h 
el. ag the word ſeems to imply, 2 Kings xxv. 7. for, did not Nebuchadnezzar treat and 
Zedekiah in the ſame manner as perſons are uſually puniſhed for "high treaſon, c befa 
rebellion, as we have ſeen above, by cutting out his eyes, in in order to d kin effec of K 
tuaſty? Seealſo Jer. z25oxix. 7. lil. 11. | ſubj 
The evangeliſt Luke. ſeems to allude to fuch an import of the geg . woch top! 
fact, Luke iv. 18. © The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.. to give tc dhe blind e- too f 
ſtoration of {ot} the power of caſting awund the eye balls; Ry of the eyes: latter 
ac. wer which could bind uh the broken heart, could ad Here the inpo 
eye- balls to weird deprived ſockets, and give them every faculty Which Woes | i f1 
Joſt. Let the reader well conſider and admire this power! "Ui tin appla confi 
the correct and happy — of the Evangeliſt, whom traditien reports 'to tare have | 
been the © belov | Phyk In perfect coincidence with' this, Mr. OunssEö rr to the 
obſerves, (Philoſophical Tronfactions, No. 402,) that he had couched ſeyeral blind word 
perſons; and they all had been * mightily perplexed after the operation, how to more The 
us eyes, having had no occaſion to move them during. their blindneſs; and 2. „Jar 
long time before they could attain this faculty, and Fetore they could direct to Might 
bye ect which they wiſhed to inſpec̃t.“ 1. e. they were long ir eser Wl we | maler 
50957 8 which our Lord communicated perfectly in an inſtant. nevitm 
The evangeliſt Luke alfo, uſes a very agreeable expreſſion of our Lord's _ of tere n. 
doing fuch a kindneſs, Leke vii. 21. „ And to many who were blind he freely made Ide 
a preſent of fight, (fre vo Chr) the word is not now anub 15 Hut Wo Yowar 
; which ſeems to juſtify the ſtronger import we have aſcribed to Nich 1 


while the word 8 bf 1 8 8 the graceful readineſs of the donor ci. JI 


* 


r RAG n ur 5 
Mr. Por x has two lines which have been much applauded : ſpeaking of the Meſſiah, 
he ſays, | 


as 


£2.45 + SES SE Ke | 


« He from thick kms hat purge the viſual 4 
And on the ſightleſs eye · ball pour the day.” n, 1 


A critic might remark the fallacy of the metaphor in the firſt Une, ſince the viſual ray 
ft, e. of light) 2 no film from which to be p Yor whatever the viſual way (. e. 
2 01 Hime into the eye itfelf) might n ut, my obſervations lead me to bo 

coo line, which, however happily: ex ape, is inferior i in ftreng 2 the Fal bat phos 

who not only includes the reſtoration of ability 'for viſion, to the ſightleſs eye- 

alſo the reſtoration * the e itſelf to its Oper of „and to its 79, "g Gan. 


- 
2 


No. excl. | 108 or Erks. PUNISHMENT FOR REBELLION.” 


WHETHER the a plication of the inflarices quoted in the former Number, to the | 
caſe of Zedekiah, 27 to the word uſed in reference to him, oY, be admitted without 

"heſitation, I will not determine; an adequate critic has tho ey might be: and his 

opinion has had its weight with me. But, I obferve, what, conſider,as certainly a loſs 

of the eye-ball itſelf, inthe; caſe of 19 5 Judges xvi. 21. The Philiſtines took him 


＋ 


=T 


and (YYJ PR TPP INCKERU AT-OINIU ) ſcooped —dug out—his very eyes :” treating him 


1 | za rebel, Well mi ight he, therefore, afterwards, ſpeak of being © avenged on them for 
that the loſs of his Als, es, verſe 28. „0 dark, dark, dark, beyond the reach of li " 5 


cone This ſhews alſo the ba of Nahaſh, 1 Sam, xi. 2. who p 9 2 6 to “ thr 

* | 88 N err out — the right eyes of the inhabitants of ſh Gilead. Vide No. 
Aa: ge 81 | 

know Nis bens too the ſeverity of the puniſhment to be oflited ou = the e) «that mocketh 
une at his father, 2 deſpiſeth to obey his mother; the ravens of the valley ſhall. pick it out ; 
tient and the yo les ſhall,eat it.” —z, e. the puniſhment of rebellion and treaſon hall 
yn, 0t befall it. An Fo y, this ſhews, che ſtro wee nee e 
eſſer · of Korah, Numb. xvi. 14. © Wilt thou Gee re 7 the eyes of theſe men? 

5 ſubje&t them to total and. irreparable blindneſs N 9. d. is it in thy power 
uch to puniſh ſo extenſive a conſpiracy, as thou mighteſt puniſh a ſing le rebel? No, we are 
nd re. too ſtrong for that; our cauſe is not a rebellion, but a evolution” 'T do not offer this 
eyes: liter ſenſe for acceptance; but ſubſequent events ſhew that ſuch a taunt was neither 
re the —_— nor unhkely. 

Hrs f therefore the . mentioned by Mr. Hanway and CnAuDIx are not to be 
pla conſidered as altogether the fame with that of Zedekiah, ſince then the hiſtorian might 

o hare he uſed the very word for ſuch a forced extraction of the eye-ball, yet they will a apply 
,LDEN o the paſſages quoted in this number. And they will juſtify the different enſes o 

| blind word bündnefs d according to the nature of its cauſe. 

» move The idea of blindneſs ſeems, I think, evidently to vary in its ſtren b. Jabs ix, 40. 
y were lam come into this world that they who ſee not, might ſee; and they-who' ſee 


might become blind ;” not totally blind; as thoſe: who have loſt their eye-balls, but in a 
haller degree: Ihe Phariſees Ad, are we blind alſo? If ye were blind abſolutely, 
— lind blind through any calamitous diſpenſation 8 Providence—ye ſhould a 
REY ; but nov Ms fay, « We ſee ;” therefore your fin remaineth.” 
The reader will confider*theſe repreſentations with candour; and will make all tie 
Umances for our unacquaintednefs with the A ITE et. of a cuſtom of 
we have no e among us. W 
o. 


- 


\ 


2 


of the deſart; likewiſe thoſe occupied by moving ſands. He g 


and we ſhall ſee preſently a caravan cut off by the treachery of the yery Hybeers that 
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No. CXCIII. | GUIDE IN THE DESART. | 

_- IGNORANCE. is a kind of blindneſs oftentimes no leſs fatal than a deprivation « " 

ſight; and partial, or deficient information, is little better than ignorance: ſo we find ( 

- . Meſes ſaying to Hobab, Leave us not I pra 7 thee 3, foraſmuch as thou, Enoweſt how " 
we ought to encamp in the wilderneſs, and thou mayeſt be to us inſtead of eyes,” . 

Numb. x. 3 1. The neceſſity and propriety of ſuch a guide, will appear from the con. Pr 

ſiderations to be ata from the following extract; and the deſcnption. of a perſon of dl 

this character will be intereſting, though it cannot be equally interling to us who tra- 1 
vel on hedge-bounded turnpike roads, as it would be to an indivi who was about 

to take his paſlage acroſs the great Deſart. If it be faid, in the caſe of Moſes, the angel im 

who conducted the camp might have appointed its ſtations, without the aſſiſtance of - 


Hobab ; I anſwer, it might have been ſo; but, as it is now the uſual courſe of P. 
dence to act by means, even to accompliſh the moſt certain events; and as no man 
Who has ne lefted an mean, has now any right to expe an interpoſition of Pw. 
dence on his behalf; ſo I ſtrongly query, whether it would not haye been a failing, of 
preſumption, in Moſes, had he omitted this application to Hobab : or indeed, any other, 
Which his good ſenſe and underſtanding might have ſug eſted to him. ee en 
A Hybeer is a guide; from · the Arabic word Hubbar, to . inform, 'inſtruft, or 


direct, becauſe they are uſed to do this office to the caravan Tee 0K Hong) 1 | 


Deſart, in all its directions, whether to Egypt and back again, the coalt of. 

or the countries of Sudan, and the weſtern extremities of-Africa. They are men of great 
conſiderdtion, knowing 2 the ſituation and properties of all kinds of water, to be 
met on the route; the diſtances. of wells; whether occupied by enemies or hot ; and it 
fo, the way to avoid them, with the leaſt inconvenience. It is alſo neceſſary to them to 
know the places vecupied by the fimoom, and the ſeaſons of their 9 Wm thoſe parts 
powerful tribe of Arabs inhabiting theſe defarts, whoſe protection he makes uſe of, to 
aſſiſt his caravans, or protect them in time of danger; and handſome tewards are alwys 
in his power to diſtribute on ſuch occaſions ; but now that the Arabs in thele delars 
are every where without government, the trade between Abyffinia and Cairo M over, 
that between Sudan and the metropolis much diminiſhed, the importance of that office 
of Hybeer, and its conſideration, is fallen in proportion, and with theſe the ſafe conduct; 


conducted them: the firſt inftance of the kind that ever happened. Bock, Fel. 


Pi. 586. | | | 
No. CXCIV. JUDICIAL INSTITUTIONS AMONG. CHRISTIANS. -- 


WE have ſeen that in the cities of Africa, Cc. each trade has a head, No. 
"age „ and under the article Alabarch, in the Dictionary, that the Jews had, un 
igypt, a chief or governor; we have ſeen alſo, that little leſs tan ſovereign authonty 

is attributed to their princes of the captivity ; we learn from CHARDIx that, in 

there is © a. Keloanter, or chief, and ſole governor, of the Armenians; and who has 

therefore that title- given him, which hence greateſ (Coronation of Solas © 

p. 92) and fo of other nations, and tribes. We ſhould reflect further, that 

was long conſidered as a ſect of the Jews, and many Jewiſh procedures were long 


alley 


Aer ä 193 
izined among Chriſtians. Theſe conſiderations may enable us to judge more cortectiy 
of the propriety of the apoitle's Og) 1 Cor. vi. 1, &c. © Dare any of N ü 
matter of complaint agarnft another, go to law before the unjuſt, principals, or chiefs 
whether Jews, or heathen, and not before the ſaints ?.. , rather than do this, /ef them 
lo judge too are of no (2. e. of but little) efcem in the church ; or, as theſe words may be 
read, with an interrogation, do yor ſet 799 to judge who are of no eſteem in the churen? 
. c. heathen magiſtrates : or, otherwiſe, appoint judicial courts (as wpirnea criteria. 
properly ſignifies) 7. e. among yourſelves ; if you have in the church men of fo lilile 
otimation, —confideration 5 and who will unadviſedly go to law: by which means you 
may heal your differences, in private, without ſcandal. 

That judicial appointments were within the power of Chriſtian profeſſors, ſeems to be 
implied by the remonſtrances of the apoſtle James, chap. ii. where he blames reſpect of 
ns, and diſtinctions between rich and poor, when impleading one another (for fo 1 
underſtand the paſſage) and fayouring of the rich, without proper dijudication (3:xpnre) 
in their wn minds - without adequate conſideration of the ſubject, on all its ſides, in 

order to acquire a determinate and juſt opinion reſpecting it; but being ſwayed 

ihe handſome appearance of the rich man, to ſuppoſe that he would not degrade himſc 
by doing wrong; and fo inclining the balance o Ax in his favour, whereby you be- 

come, Ih the 2 RNs; eee 7 Judges :—fince worldly ſtation and temporal ad- 
| rrect conduct: but often the poor is rendered, by - 


ien, 


2. 


untages, are no fecurity for correct m 2 
the grace of God, more eircumſpect, and holy, than the rich, & c. FE 
4 that ſome learned men with difficulty admit this ſenſe of the paſſage; and ir 
dne to think the affemblies the apoſtle alludes to, are religious afſemblies: and here I 
{ might obſerve that different opinions are not always contradictory, but ſometimes coa- 
kſce more eaſil thap-wight be imagined (and this is not the only ſubject to Which this 
hint is pflicht for thefe affemblies 1 7 be in ſome ſenſe religious, while, in a ſenſe, 
they wers alſo judicial; or they might be appointed by religious perſons, and with 
brous zeal, while yet they regarded occaſionally, at leaſt, ſecular concerns. 
I ſhould ſeem, that ſuch-conrts as the apoftle adviſed the Corinthians to inſtitute, were 
dally eſtabliſhed * Athens; and that the remains of the inſtitution continues there 
r eee . . 
me inhabitants of Athens are between nine and ten thouſands; about four fifths of 
wum are Chriſtians. This city is an archiepiſcepal ſee, and the archbiſhop maintains a 
aufderable authority among the Chriſtians : he holds a kind of tribunal, at which the 
Crifians frequently a to decide their differences, without the intervention of the 
Inti magitrate.” Nonne Athens, Vol. I. p. 10o0ĩOU60[ 
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No. CXCV. ATIUSION TO 'WRESTLING; AGAINST-GOD. 
VHEN I extracted Pryr's account'of the Wreſtlers at Algiers (vide No. CXILIIII. 
Rt 92) I had overlooked a paſſage in Job, to which that account may be applied with 
Outage, chap. xv. 25. LETT TOOL ITT I 5 8 25 
File th upon him, . a > 
| Udon che thick buſtes of his butkle r 
The terms here uſed are-thoſe which-expreſs defiance”: He fAretcheth out his hand, as 
kay es io God, 5. e. againſt God; he bi himſelf, rather, vaunteth 
mt, LAX. Nu, gray ut mars alts of his prowefs, in the full 
** the Almighty : ſhes him/elf off for a mighty man; as the Hebrew imports. 
coxpd HunDRED, | wy | C e Bs * 
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194 5 RAGMENTS. 3 
He runneth upon. him 8 s_neck ſtretched; out, —with extended neck—(me | 0 
what Pir rs e 855 gaſh their heads onę againſt another, ſo hafi f % 
- tirhes the blood runs down”) and this he does even e's he perceives his Pena So | 
is armed beyond the effect of any injury from him; be even daſhes. himſelf Against he. p 
Rong eſt,” the 0 point of defence in his ſhicld or buckler. i 5 of 
3 Then referable to our tranſlation, which ſcems to imply that the 8 f at 
to the hec t of his adverſary, (God), whereas, by this rendering, he attains ON 90 FORT te | | 
Ly, Sera ey 6 is NY out- at ome N 1 Oy * at arms; ler gt, Þ fore him. | _ 
085 est 8 595 Me b 1 ba Ry 2 KF ru gs” 4 be 
41 2338 I. 2rt 
No cxvI. | CARRYING CHILDREN oy: THE SHOUT 3 
Mr. HArMER has obſerved ſomething on th ie l of carry: dren, on the | 
ſhoulder, Vol. II. page 367. in explanation of ib xlix. 22. | eee he comet 
Vitringa: who, nevertheleſs, is uſually a very correct writer. | 1 
Bat, it ſeems that this cuſtom: is pratiſed to a greater extent than Mr. H. fappoed; her 
for, ſo Dandini tells us, Fay. au Mont. Liban, p. 72. © being on e W \ up 
their young children (petits enfans) upon _ their ſhoulders, wi . dexterity. [Thee 
children hold by the head of him who carries them; Whether he | > on. horſcback,-or oy cou 
foot, and do not hinder him, from nor an he pleaſes.” This aug 21 
ments the import of the paſſage in Iſaiah ; wt the Gentiles. bringing childres mig 
thus :—ſo that diſtance is no objection to this Keane of conveyance; ſince they mr pur 
be thus (TONS on W W 0 ee Fg ad DS . fs” — 
| 
No. CXOVN. METAPHORICAL, SIGXIFICATION or r ras wow 
-» ARROW ; 10 * BY. Q! | 
AI 
THE word Arrot is FORT taken 1 fr b; ning * en 8 
fame us the heathen would call the thunderbolts of their Ju piter) but- and! 
Pſalm xci. 5. where it has been thought dubious FRE, it it ſhould; be taken titer men 
for I lane e for ſome natural evil. rol % 40 e af — 
87 ot one 9 ORR, ) 
FAR © Thou ſhalt have no occaſion of OY RF xi OT Ein at th 
From the dread, by night: [5 eee, 8 0 1. 
From the arrow that flieth by dg : OO 1 
From the peſtilence i in darkne M Are n 11 
From the cutting off which deſtroys at noon day. . 5 . 
The word v, rendered pefilence; ſeems to import a conimi ſiuneu. - ſpoken- 
evil, from debir, to ſpeak; but PARK HRS 3 it from driving, an evil which kung 
drives men to their graves. The former derivation is moſt uſual; ney tr ſenſes 
a e in chis example. The cutting off (ap xeTHeB). is uſed r Ns. 0 
ut. xxxIi. 24. 
1 conceive that the arrow in this paſſage means the peſtilence ; and that the two fi 
lowing lines'are exegetical: and ny in. this idea, by having met with two «7] 
or three paſſages, which pacing that the Arabs denote the 'peſtilence, by an chit (i. 4 
to 1 weapon. others, the following from BosBEQU1US, Eng. he titudes 
e I defne e org = contagious air . . . I received from: Solyman, | convert 
eniperor, this meſſage Ne ron ro Wa pb 1 frenth 
* en. 7 Not + 8 8 een which will W hat his 7 90 rigion 


God would viſit mehere wut. how could: I avaid-it Þ: Is not the plague, faid he, in my 
own 5 and yet Ido not tlink of cemoving? piget oft 16 


he blow-that he levels at us ? is not his hand ſtea to hit the perſons be aims 
_— we run out of his ight,;; and 1 his n 
80 HERBERT. 
wounded with G e n ; peftilence; and famine, as this thouſand years 
beſore was r Vide Beckie v. prod * nn er _ Wa 255 oil. 
nen EY ES, . a 
3 A > 1 
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7 N SLEEPING ON THE LAP: 


SAMSON is | dbſiribed we lap of Dalilah;; forts the vheaſs in on 
ter knees evidently ſuppoſes, Judges xvi. 19. Her poſture while ſitting on the cuſhion. 
upon her duan, implies this very attitude of-the unwary- champion. 

So BRAITHWATITE; page 123, of his Journey to Morecco, —— dbb 
court lady, in iu lap the: Emperor conftantly pe when unk this euſtom was 
a uſual one, between intimates, aa implying a Kind of gallantry, we ſee. how: Dalilah 
might thus engage Samſon without exciting in him the leaſt ſuſpicion of her: inſidious 
purpoſe : a purpoſe which: a woman of her character would; no doubt, endeavour, 
— purſuing it, to conceal. it W the Gs of the moſt: altechonate blay- 

ment, 
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| No. CXCIX. PROLONGED TIPPLING OF WINE. : 


SOLOMON in the Proverbs give ſeveral cautions againſt ſeeking of excellent wine 
and fitting Jong at. the wine-magaine. "Perhaps be might; have; ſeen inſtances like thoſe 
mentioned by Daxpint, p. 17. of a very long © tarrying”, not merely over the bottle 
but over the caſc. The goodneſs of the wn of Candia renders the Candiots great: 
aukers, and it often happens that two or three great drinkers will fit down together 
alte foot of a caſk (tonneau) from whence they will. not depart till th have emptied 
* Conſidering the apparent general. ſobriety of the Eaſt, well might the preacher 
ackim againſt this immorality, as calculated to provoke woe, ſorrow, and wounds. 
without cauſe.” See he 11. * Woe to them who riſe up-earty in the morni 


3 ad continue drinking till n t—ſuch may well be ſwallowed up of — OP 
which kong drink be utterly beer — xxviii. 7. 

ſenſes ; : 1 
190 Xs. Cc. PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
 MAHOMETANDM. 

mow THE progre greſs of Clviſtianity was 120 at the Aſcenſion (Bs i. 15) ſoon after $000, 
ei D thay en 5000, and in little. leſs than two years after the Aſcenſion to great mul- 
m, the des at Jeruſalem. only,—-Mahomet was three years filently. occupied in making 14 
remove ens, and they of his own family ; and proceeded fo flow. at Mecca, that in the 
42 if year only 83 men and 18 women retired: to Ethiopia—and he had no eſtabliſhed 
Gol Kigion at Mees to contend with. GIBBON, His r. Rox. Er InE, 9, 244. 
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I find the fame} opinion pbeſſed in Sr d Raabe, &c. — the "Turks; 1673, 
page — '% what, ſay./they, is not Me plague the part of Aimighty.God and can we 


of Crrroon, — that year bis "ice BY hays: * 
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[ Ię ue reader will make his own reflefions on dhe above. There are fem if mW 
'Þ | remarkable than that of the rapid ſpread of "Chriſtianity ; yet becauſe i  — | 
i the limits of New Teſtament we are leſs ac Mts with it than wenn 
be. Nevertheleſs, the evidence ariſing from it, is of the moſt ſtking, "aha — I 
1 5 nature, ſince this religion not only made converts among thoſe. whb Hd HR_ 
—_ 1585 religious rites, but among thoſe whoſe ritual was ſu ſupported by aw by — ad been me 
©: mitted down from a long line of anceſtry; anil ſee ce firmly. 
fixed as on the moſt ſolid rock, if it * been eſtimated 1 before thut hill 
| 8 was to be offered to its profeſſors which at lengta was to triùmph over t, I 
3 pf the ſubject, the rec 1 of the goſpel by Diony/ius'and Damaris d 
1 Proof of its value, and eſtimation, than the indifference of the whole e 
1 AAlreopagus is to the contra For, this ſeems at leaſt to be certain, that eas in 3 
q . | body would exchange ah 8 and general, and Hereditary religion; for = newann__ 
[i a leſs (1) that h wa was oerl to them, was fo excellent that its attractions 
1 ſiſtable; or (2) their own was fo unworthy; that conſcience was glad te gen 
. 6 burden it oceaſioned by its imperfections not to Hay its iniquitiest. Ne 
theſe cauſes operate together, as in the caſe of Chriſtianity; when the"! a 
is inſuperably recommended hy its ſpiritunl benefits.; and the” oe 
countries was debaſed, not merely. bynits 
34 . cont tayls bedyidy rank glorious, Rs effects 4 
- . tary, and nt ſength its triumph complete andiluſting=-without the pvr 8 the ſword © 
. the terror of conqueſt, or the prejudices of human nature: and umaHDrKe ban 
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iſtory of the following Volume is ex y ſumple: it 
HE Hiſtory of the wi dis extremely ſunple: When it Was 


determined to republiſh "CAE ME T's DICTIONARY. OF THE BIBLE, 
a confiderable effort to revive, and to ſpread, Biblical knowledge, 


as part of à c 


conduct the Plates on prin holy new the | explanations of theſe, 
with ſuch other information as would not: readily: range under any article 
in the DicTIONARY, were united; and a ſeparate department was al- 


lotted to them, under the title :of /RnwonkNtts :| theſe FnaGMENTs. have 
been very favorably irecerved, and: the deciſion of the Public has juſtified the 


opinion of thoſe Friends to whom they were, originally communicated- in 
vate. As the Drerroxaà ry draws near its cloſa, it has been mined te 
continue the FRAGMENTS as a ſeries of obſervations! connec with the 
DieriowA RAY, et diſtinct from it. ftom sin mon be t „eonon 
To theſe rœuns We have to add, a Hlefife to illuſtrate ſtill Further certain 
articles in the Didiiaum (of which the: fubjett of AvoenionN, [an the ſirſt 
Part] may ſtand as an ce) and we chop that the ſubjects contained in 
this Volume, moſt 3 Have been _— 2 — 09s for. the 
urpoſe of accompanying the Dictionary, will be found 10 leſs important, 
r des acceptable, than thoſe: — taken from the ſame mad, an 
which the Public has been Heaſed to receive with deriſive tokeas of appro : 
dation. r . Nod od 28 cob: ft 
We ſhall ſay nothing in commendation of our labours; decauſe, they ane 
but a CONTINUATI@N: of What the Public has already ehcburaged? We 
merely hint that as ſome of them are likely to anſwer, in fone (degree; the 
purpoſe of notes to a CONNECTION OF SACRED //A ND] rnorANE Mf hνν,ꝭH¼. of 
which we have given notice, they may be expected to include, occaſionally, 
thoſe ſtatements of hiſtorical Biblical facts, or thoſe enquiries into particular 
Biblical events, which may. be of advantage to that undertaking. | 
Our endeavours in this CONTINUATION, as they were in the preceding 
parts of the work, are directed to the underſtanding of facts of ſacred litera- 
ture, and to the placing thoſe facts in a clear manner, before the reader: 
ve do not attempt to preſs them into all thoſe ſervices to which perhaps 
they are competent; nor to draw all thoſe inferences from any ſubject which 
it may apparently contain. We ſeek truth; and we ſhall think ourſelves 
Ppy when we find it: but to improve that truth, or to enforce it, ſo ex- 
tenfively as it might be improved, or enforced, is what we ſubmit with 
pleaſure to ſu perior abilities. E N 
a | We 


in oppoſition to prevailing ignoraude and errtr, it was found neceſſary to 


a 


Ci Þ- _ 

We take the liberty of entreating communications from friends of tl 
literature: they will be reſpectfully S even if they contain only nod 
tices of error: for we eſtee the coirxbctiob 
in importance to the diſcovery of a truth. | . 

Mie obſerve alſo, that if any CR RR — 
bn any ſubject; or reſpecting che originale from which ſome of the 

4 , KN ſubjects likely 9 ab [ * Ko 

alldreſſed to the Publiſher; will be noticed, under the uſual reſtrictioh s 

paid. To which we add, that the Monday evening of eye | 

cially appointed for inveſtigation of propoſed ſubjects, and/for-altteinnns 


to deſerbe: But we ſhould do injuſtice to our own experience vf i 


i LENDAK'0F PALESTINE"! may ſtand as à ſpecimen! We:had: 
wn various modes of procuring information, direct from the Holy»Laug, 


à correſpondence; muſt 


ſeattered, and diſperſed in many and expenſive Volumes, :18 
Public will determine before this Volume is) concluded, : and wg 
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determination be favorabl 
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ated,” in the coutſe;of;the woth1 hall | 
week u 


litcrary intelligence, and | communications on ſubjects connetted with 
-undertdking/01 ann s& bog „ oi cov ,Yf£A oro nes 
As to the extent of this Work, we: ſdlicit at preſent anhy that en 
ment which a Volume containing about three hundred articles h 


poſely ſent by us, or not. Su ved ad, 
dageous to ſacred knowledge: but Providence has ſuperſeded ae 
by public! events ſufficiently Well knowu; and the latter H at Wn 
abandoned for the preſent;i whether: it» might be adviſeable iti Cont 
firſt idea as the beſt ſubſtitute in our power, and to act upon it, by Wn_ 
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Hr — a ſecond handed of ee it 1 us to acknow- | 
| 2 vourable reception beſtowed on thoſe already — 3 
a may ju * the preſent ſtate of this work, the Dictionary will 
nope Yar vantity as another hundred of FaacmanTs: we have, 
therefore, thought it adviſcab e, that thoſe enſuing, ſhould be directed to the 
dn ef the Plates, which accom 1 in order, that the copy may be del 
und — {peedily as 
Ja & tin ee bee we jedinſ « mumber of Fam 
MENTS, on ſubjeQts independent of the Plates; which, though 2 for publication, 
ben the preſent work. (which, with regard to may be conſidered 
wended): we propoſe, therefore, to iſ them / — — 
| fees to every friend: — aſſiſt us to GATHER Ur THE Faacnanrs 
TAT-REMAIN, THAT NOTHING BE LOST.” | 
| We bope the candour of this conduct will * itſelf to all; ſince, hereby, no 
Faber to the Drerronanr a. fade e to proceed beyond his inclination, while, 
ihe ſame time, thoſe numerous friends who have been pleaſed to expreſs their ſatis - 
with our company, will enjoy an opportunity of accompanying us further. | 
Ve have not yet determined on - of the propoſed continuation :—for ſome 
albſtance we are obliged ;—ſome foreign works, on ſubjects of the 
ne nature as our own, appear * to deſerve tranſlation, and we purpoſe to tranſlate 
hem but we muſt de principally on extracts from different travellers, ſimilar to 
lake we have already given. We obſe Wen nen that} 129-1506 eee 
ene eſſential red to to Truth by ſomewhat extending our plan. It is well known that 
»MavxpazLL, being a clergyman, noticed in the courſe of his travels, more 
 connefted with Scripture, than ordinary travellers had been uſed. to do; Dr. 
, who followed him, refrained from appropriating his remarks; Mr. HarMER, 
Up manner, refrained from A on thoſe of Dr. SHaw ; and we, in our turn; 
— from the Obſervations of Mr. HARMER, except where we thought we 
correlt or improve them. Perhaps it would be better to ſuſpend this delicacy z 
Au produce the beſt FRAGMENTS in our ower, let their ingredients come from 
aid HuxDbRED. B where 


2 i bs FRAGMEN T 8. 
where ern may. When we conſider the expence of the many books a to b. 


| Whetter Providence def | 
hiſtory, we do not know ; = endeavour is laudable, at leaſt, and; if our rel efforts 
may not be entitled to rank with the learned labours of Px1DEAvux and SHUCKPORD, 
they may poſlibly prove acceptable, till more competent abilities ſuperſede” them. 
Our plan des the additional information to be derived from authentic nda; 
portraits of perſons, places, and things, mentioned in the hiſtory, 8:c:; G8. 20 hol 
be” mage by the ſame parties as have been e in the Dreriox aur. Fn 
We give this early notice, in order, that if any Gentleman has been engage 
fimilar undertaking, or has collected materials proper” to ſuch 2 Would he inay 10 
favour: of communication on the ſubject. e ee ee 
We wiſh alſo to obſerve, that the — of the Fu bn eu besen 
| have conſiderable reference to queſtions arifing from the HisroR Y wherein they may 
be better diſcuſſed, than in notes, and the neceſty of Wm. we, dic ue ue 
1 will de avoided. ee 
pon the whole, we a e think; thathfierihs/s | 
— phraſes given in the DrcTrox ary, of Scripture cuſtoms and manners 
FRAGMENTS ; and of Scripture events and their connections wh in the H 
cConſiderable progreſs will be made toward that elucidation of Scripture,: which we have 
| had at heart above twenty-two years. We have advanced our bon thus far, — 
the protection r and „en 1 we commit ho" N 
their n cel e et eee 21 1 50 
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7 k i is Us little moment to the reader; who! were the parties in the following conyver- 
ſation : the bre of the n, oa 9 wot in it is what muſt be is recommen 
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A. The Jows are undoubtedly a ſingular people; ſeattered throughout x theo 


— their ex — is by ſome late events 25 deren and hel ene, : woes 
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A. You have told me, that you diſbelieve the ancient hiftories of the Jewiſh nation: 
at leaſt, as to the recorded honour, -, and importance of that people.—Shall we 
inquire what other memorials contribute. to maintain the . their hiſtory ? 
You ſuſpest their own writers of partiality, of time-ſerving, of endeavouring to Tecom- 
mend their nation to its. conquerors; and you inſtance Joſephus, and Philo 3 take then 
the accounts of their enemies Tacitus, Juvenal. .: 

B. II ſuppoſe that Juvenal, who 2 the hgh pre prieſt's daugh ter wandered, and 
told fortunes, while the r the whole tribe was one — baſket of hay, 
is to appear as evidence of the TA of that ancient people; that Juvenal, who ex- 
au a thing incredible, by referring it to the credence of a Jew; that Juvenal, who— 

A. — Perhaps not: ſince, however, what authors, on either fide have ſaid; is liable 
to be miſtaken, let us attend to other evidence. Whatever nation has riſen to greatneſs, 
has uſually leſt behind it memorials of that . in their buildings, temples, or 
palaces; in their works of art, ſtatues, buſts, tures, of various kinds; or in —— 
their magnificent, an png, public national, — — Now, the temple 'of Jeruſalem, 
being the 1 25 Jewillr ſacrum which might boaſt of -magnificence,; and that, being 
teſtrjed, we cannot inſtance that in of the power, or the grandeur, of the people 
to whom it belonged: and beſides, as the religion of the Jews, images, or works 
of art, that ſource. of See alſo, is excluded. But if we ſeek for teſtimony to facts, 
rather than for examples of decoration, 1 think we may appeal to what few; of their 
medals, or rather coins, are come down. to us, as collateral proofs, when they refer to 

the ſame events as their hiſtories deſcribe, that theſe hiſtories relate what really had hap- 
. pened. So when we read in the Maccabees that Simon reſtored liberty, to his nation, and 
we find a coin inſcribed. in the firſt year of 1 the concurrence of theſe 
witneſſes entitles both to the greater credit. oreover, whoever has: any medalli 
knowledge has no need to be reminded, that in ancient times {moſt towns Which had 5 
the privilege of coining (for it was eſteemed a mark of liberty, at leaft, and a | 
toward ſovereignty) ) alfoted, on their coins, to their natural productions, or their pecu- 
lar cuſtoms, or their religious rites, as well as to their national events. Admitting then, 
that the vine and. the palm tree were natural produbtions of Judea, of which the inha- 
bitants night hook, and which became at length the type of that. erg. we ſhould 
expeQ to find theſe. on coins ſtruck in that country; and ſo we do. A vine leaf, or a 
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* But the refidence of a le 53, not ove their importance, nor the; ne eng a 
evidences on ſome ſubjects, 25 the truth ha or of general, accounts. 
A. We cannot expect to on what few coins are come down to us,” alluſions to 
nery hiſtorical event which might ha Lade in the courſe of a thouſand years: 1 n us 
e eſtabliſh our N gn Then i we ſhall ſee their conſequences. 

The Jewiſh coins aſſume 1. 

ed as dubious in 0 of a authenticity. or as partial in point of —.— the 
oman medals do the. . The Romans who IS and Spores the Jews, in 
recording oo own valeur and ſuccels, We packs 


tan coins are Ex- 
tant, 
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tant, theſe would never refer to © Jeruſalem the holy :' and ſurely would not 9 

brate the pot filled with manna, and Aaron's rod that budded: which were 
lories of the Jewiſh temple: I do not mean to fay that theſe articles were 
Jeruſalem in its Tater periods, but they were eommemorated there; and the templewa 

referred to, as the ſtation where the 8 been; though it did not now contain them. 


extant at 


I could almoſt wiſh to aſſume a kind of regularity in conſidering chis fubje&.” "Now, 
ſteating that che Jewiſh medals are genuine (and no reaſon can be given why the coin 
of this people ſhould not be preſerved, as well as thoſe of other nations around them) 
they allude to the almond tree, or the budding of Aaron's rod; of Which we have the 
hiſtory Numbers xvii. 8; to the pot of mana; to the] g of wine, "which Was placed 
on the table of ſhew-bread ; to the ſheaf 6f in-gathering, which is bound id à pafticylar 
manner; to the fertility of Judas, in grapes, and in corn ; and to its abundance in 
Im trees. 
Ferheſe coins mention alſo, certain perſons with whoſe names we are Faralliir in the 
Jewiſh hiſtoty ; the Simeon of the coin, is undoubtedly the Simon of the Maccabees; 
we read on one coin, *of Herod the ethnarch ;” on another ITY ippa; 1 tn 
are evidences, that Herod and Agrippa are real names and real oe Bk 
wore the regal dignity, or who exerciſed the powers of government. "Belide 
connection of theſe governors with the Romans, and their ſtate of dependenoe 1 fo 
= might ſay, at ook; of their /ubjection to that domineering miſtreſs of the * 
appears evidently on theſe witneſſes. It is true, a Herod did not dare to ſtrike his om 
image on his'own coin, for fear of his own 
with the infeription © Herod lover (or friend) of Claudius“ * 
reſpect of the who © ordered it; and defcribes, better * e, e 
hopes and bis Theſe coins the are demonſtrative * „ that at u certain time, 
Judæa, and its —— wot in a ſtate of liberty another time u ſtate of 


on the Romans. e under the Maceabees; lk 
iſtory confirmed by medals ; and thus, efpetially, k 
alludes to circumſtances 
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Goſpel! hiſtory confirmed,, which ally a 

| confirmed, \ re 

oi with the /entiments on the cons, 

B. To be coins are 

read on a coir! what is not there et wakes 

falſe inferences from a true repreferitition We have 

ancient coins, in modern times—at Florence—at Pi Piſa—at— 
A. T admit, for argument fake, all you are to infinuate ; "bur what thi jou 

of the Arch of Titus, ſtil] extant at Rome? —ſay, that books 1 

lated, or miſunderſtood ; ſay, that coins and hd may be Abricate, At ke Xp 

(though certainly, in fact, at an expence which no probable fate could juflit)) but ths : 


3 of of undoubted antiquity, and of unqueſtiona 'r6ference w 
| 5 2 it bears: er this edifies fpraks the fame at ve us the books, 
— dhe medals. Veſpaſian and Titus triumphed over Jeruſalem: it was Hot an byation, 


i few 


. 


it was a triumph they celebrated; and to commemorate the triumpli, the arch was 
erected, and ſtill exifts : it fill bears the heathenifh inſcription Divo VESrAStano, 


Drvo Trro: it ti proclaims the elegance of the 1 compoſed 
it has no ſuſpicious marks of the gothic Sa e pre predominant i 
we know too, that had later ages conſtrutted it, they would have | 
than Veſpaſian or Titus, and Divo Antonio, or Romoaluo, names equ 8 n 
obfcure, would have ſuperſeded the memorials of < the delight of hu hong d. 
ure, that 


Since then the conqueſt of J _— is the w_ of this trfumphal — 


and executed it; 
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empire was 
not. —— 7 wh Sa we 
— but their eeuc, their obſtinate — — the time of their deſtrudtion, 
religious implements, and the diſſolution of their conſtitution, civil and religious. Under 
this view of it, let us acknowledge the kindneſs of Providence, (4m ai 
à monument to our own times, and has thereby furniſhed an ind and 
wan proof of the fylſluub gt-thauſs phecies which foretod theſe events, and of the 
ae e em. vo, 
thus ſtated, by way of introduction, "the uſes pf which ſtudies of this kind are 
Gn ee ee mr 
ap he WERE, 
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A Lt the Jewiſh coine 
have attempted to that the cuſtom of making it of a 
alloy, and of à certain determinate value, is not ſo ancient as 
it was but lately coined. in this manner 
that it does not. appear. that ly were 
Ptolemys : that ſeveral nations have them 6 | 
bah) had them not, beſore the gon — 3 

Hebrew medals are of two kinds; ſome have inſcriptions in Samaritan characters, 
others in Hebrew or Afyrian letters, 3 as the Jews commonly uſe at preſent. The 
learned are divided in their opinions about the antiquity of theſe two ſorts of characters. 

Many Jews pretend, as well as ſome. Chriſtian critics, that the preſent Hebrew let- 
ters have been always in 8 — ſince Moſes's time, and that they have 
never vanied in this . (DRY Wage ——_ of the Jews, always to 
er anckept pings. ts poope ws diſperſe over the world, at the time when 
it is pretended Eſdras introduced this chan That the Samaritans, to whom the 
bonour is aſeribed of p reing- the old Hebrow,charaBRters, were'but a handful. of ico- | 
pk in compariſon of : Hebrews ; and that coins are produced belonging to Abraham, 
to Moſes, 9 and ancient i 2 that are to be ſeen u 
3 . , and Jacob, which are in the 


NE inſt 1 or EEE 
pretended. to have — Fon, — ſay 


tel of \ Iſrael.” But they hd not begin e to 
dah, till after the ſchiſm of Jeroboam; 
em was not 1 city, in the ſtyle of the kingdom of Iſrael. 
A —— who aſſert, that the preſent dumaritan letters are the ancient 
brew and Phons ign. charaRters, and that the coins, with inſcriptions in this cha- 
maler, are the on y {> Hebrew coins, ſupport * opinion by theſe 82 
| — 
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6 FRAGMEN TS. 
Origen, St. Jerom, Euſebius of Cæſarea, Venerable Bede, alſo, the 
ſkilful critics, affure us, that after the return from the cap tivity, Eſdras iutr 
uſe of the Chaldee or Aftyrian letters, which the Jews now uſe, inſtead of 
Samaritan or Phenician letters, which were uſed before. Origen obſerves; Mat in his 
time the moſt ancient Hebrew copies ſtill read the ineffable name of G „ \ Jehovah, in 
the ancient Samaritan letters, and not in the common Hebrero charabters dbably, 
becauſe the \ Jewiſh copyiſts had ſo much reſpeEt for that adorable name, Meth 
ſerupled to pronounce, or eren to tranſcribe in any other letters than thoſe,” i m hl] t 
was originally written by Moſes. St. Jerom, in his Preface to the Books of 
informs us, that the Samaritans preſerved the Pentateuch of Moſes written in He 
in as many letters as the Jews, but in different characters: for it is 5 We 
that Efdras, the famous ſcribe and doctor of the law, after the return from ptivitʒ 
and the rebuilding of the temple, brought into uſe the preſent Hebrew letters; Whereas 
till that time, the Hebrew and Samaritan letters were the ſame. Hearts Pers 
teuchym Maſis tolidem litteris ſcriptitant, figuris tantum et apicibus diſcrepante 
tum eft Eſuram alias lifteras reperii quibus unc umνꝭ: cum ad illud 1 
pus, iideni Samaritanorum et Hebræorum characteres fuerint. | The ſame Ori = 1 
St. Jerom, writing on Ezekiel ix. where it is ſaid, that the angel ſtamped a 
the forehead of thoſe who were to be reſerved out of the hands df the ao 
angel, obſerve, that in the time of Ezekiel, and before the captivity f Babylo 
Tau of the Hebrews had the ſhape. of u croſs "and this appear from chf 
medals, and from the ancient Samaritan alphabet. * 3 
Other learned men maintain, as Genebrard in his Chronicon, and Vaſerus, aft 
bin —— linking, * the hays ge — Hebrew letters — 1 
Eſdras; and t v ning of the feparation 7: 1 
Jeroboam, the Hebrews of Job and 4 who retained their 8 8 
houſe of David, did purpoſely change the form of their ancient charaft 
thaſe they uſe to this day, eee GEAR with 
the ten tribes. * 
There is a Jewiſh opinion on this matter, contrived alſo to recs eile U 
timents, vix. tliat the Jews there were always two ſorts of chars 
in the ſacred writings only, which was the Hebrew we have at this "day. 
was: uſed! in the ordinary affairs of life : and this was the amaritan”s 
charatter. 2 | e HOO 
But it cannot be ſhewn, by Scripture; or Jewiſh bsy: Hite gs! tained any 
thing like this double ſet of characters. It is very probable, that ſince ine capanty, 
and fince the change in the writing of the Jews by means of ' Eſdras, there were 
forts of characters uſed amon — fork of Paleſtine; one that was "confined tc 
own nation, and to their holy books; which was the A/ffyrian charaster, | 
Hebrew, uſed to this oy other, which may be called the hand HA ade td 
commerce, which was EF m Judzs, Pheoenicia, and Samaria, which was the wndient 
Hebrew charaRter, the Phenician, Canaanitifh, and Samaritan; fuch'as We find upon 
the coins of the Tyrians, or thoſe of the Jews, . 
The Tyrians put upon their money the Greek and Phœnician latiguai wet! g 
the beginning, put upon theirs only the Phoenician or Samaritan 
wards, under the Herods, they engraved the Greek character po del 
books they only uſed the Hebrew or Aſurian letters. e * : 
opinion that prevails at this day, is, that the Samaritan been neient 11 
uſe among * from the time r and that wah ( by Fa n 


del the 
"ancient - 
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— 2 — \ That the Ft Hebrew 
medals, engraved with uch letters as the modern Jews em ploy in tir — re ſpu- 
Dos; that thoſe which have inſcriptions in Samaritan chara rs, were in the 


time of Simon Maccabzus : and that certain letters marked thereon, as 8 and pry 
Shin and Beth, Skin and Daleth, denote years, the firtt, ſecond, or Ty, of their de- 

liverance from the ſubjection they had been under to the kings of Syri 
Thoſe with inſcriptions in the Samaritan character are certainty ant ue ; and have 
enticity; 


all the marks of being ſuch. The learned acknow 


and ſuch as have but the leaſt taſte for this ſtudy, cannot — — —— a certain air of - 


truth and antiquity in them, which cannot be counterfeited. Father Souciet, a Jeſuit, 
tells us, in his tion on the Hebrew Medals," p. 15. that he had ſeen one over 
firuck, with a coin of the emperor Trajan; and — — than that 
emperor. They are often found among the ruins of Jeruſalem, and in other places of 
Paleſtine; and their number, now in Europe, i is not inconſiderablee. | 

The letters upon theſe medals, are not intirely of the modern Samaritan character, 
eln race enn aud leſs of a running-hand than that of the ma- 
nuſcripts, and printed books; the Samaritans, as well as * nations, having rounded 
their letters — degrees, to render the forming of them more eafy. Notwithſtanding 
this, it is eaſy to perceive, that they were — the ſame manner of writing. 
There are four letters that are not found: upo n:theſe medals, Zain, Cheth, Samech, and 
He. Some are of copper, but 'they are grace nw erally of ſiver. Some weigh a ſhekel, 

0 


others a half, a third part, or a fourth part 
Their inſcriptions vary: ſame have, Simeon prince Sf Jfract, the firſt year of the de- 


lrerance (or freedom): of Tirael.. Others have, Amon. For the deliverance of Jeruſalem. 
Others, for the deliverauce of {fracl, year 1. Others, for the deliverance of Jeruſalem, 


year 2. On ſome we read at full length, the Ar year, or third year, for the deliver. 


ance of Jeruſalem, or {ſrael.,; On others we have only the firſt letter of -Shanah, the 
year, and one of theſe; three letters Aleph, Beth, Dalcth ; the firſt, ſecond, and fourth 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Some have, at full length, the third year.. Theſe 


| ktters mark the years, in which theſe pieces were ſtruck. 


It is not doubted, that theſe letters denote the. ſeveral epochs of the deliverance of 
the Jews from the yoke of the - ang Sago ey are ſtruck- according to the model of the 


Grecian medals of the. pry ye of then were; who generally marked i in the field 
of their coins the year of of the Seleucidz. | 

It remains to inquire at — year we muſt fix the epocha of theſe ſhekels; fone fix 
them at the 171ſt year of the Seleucidæ, in which Simon completed the perfect peace 


ad liberty of Jeruſalem, having driven out the Greeks that kept — of the citadel 


of Sion, and made himſelf maſteriof it, 1 Macc. xiii. 41, 49. Others maintain, that the 
year before. this, 170 of the Seleucidæ, A. M. 3861, ante A. D. 142, the yoke of the 
Heathen was talen -axvay-from' Iſrael, in the hundredth and ſeventieth year., Then the 
People of Iſrael began 10 write in their inſtruments and contracts, in ble firſt year of 
Simon the high-prieft,. the governor and leader of the Jews.” Simon cleanſed the tower 
of Jeruſalem from pollutions, and entered into it the! three and twentieth day of the ſe- 
cond month, in the hundred /eventy. an one gear, of the eee which coincides 
with A. M. 3862, before ALD. 1410 lr Sts e 


In this I ſee but one difficulty, Simon did. not obtain permilſion.to. coin bis own 


money till two years afterwards, under the reign of Antiochus Sidetes, 1 Macc. xv. i. e. 
n the 173 year of the Seleueidæ, 9 M. 3863, before A. P. 138. 


But we e ought/ty diſtinguiſh.betwera 0 money of Simon Maccabæus, and chat ref | 
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the people of Hirael, * may be — that kmom did nat! in 2 86 2 1 94 

| hav 

| Tas oP afte 

TIC 1 Nane ] 

Joh 

tion 

— — or ry — Bat & is beter o fx ie a. de re 
Some of theſe-ancient ſhckels have,” on one fide, u clialice or cap;Jion/:nocbaldhn oy 
fome learned men, the velll bn which ths moms this pineal ee mY Gelet 
this veſſel was not kept in the ſecond temple)-—and, on the reverſe, a 7 ä | * 
which may repreſent either the almond · tree that flouriſhed in the It 
rather, the ſnrub that produced the balm, which was peculiar to Juda. LING Simo 
repreſented the face of a building with columns, as a temple, or a mug um; and, on read 

the reverſe, a ſheaf, bound up with ſome thing, as be - corn that ſtiek out and Jeruf 
beſide it, a large bunch of grapes, with a leaf. On © repreſented 4 — 1 \ were 
and on the reverſe, a vine- On ſome are ſeen — or a bunch of -gripes the n 
between two ſheaves; on the reverſe, a palm- tree between two-akars; or di upon 
others, between two meaſures full of corn; ſome have only a ſow: lottes on the rev fon f 
and a veſſel like an ewer on the fide. mone 
P pon others is ſeen an ancient cithara, and on dhe reverſe a bunch of Hepes: On | moſt 
ſome ee ee e or the Perſiun iy or what 
crown imperial, — Father Souciet, and a bunch of grapes: on the reverſe.” On they | 
others there are pillars with the fame reverſe. On others a tent, or ; ſupp they ſ 
by a ſtaff, and on the reverſe three ears of corn, g out of an urn All theſe to lup 
things have relation to Judæa, to its fertility, its advantages," the 8 that were moſt But 
common there and moſt eſteemed; to the veſſels that were uſed in the temple; to the thetr e 
temple itſelf, or to the public edifices erected by the Maccabees;'to to the tes hy that e 
corn offered in the temple, or to the cups that were uſed in the ſaored 9 9 Upon | 
| If theſe monies were ſtruck by order of Simon Maccabeus, (as there no wom the fa 
to doubt) whence is it that they appear in the Samaritan character, and not in me 
letters ?: fince theſe laſt were in Tg th ores mtv of ins " 2 
about four hundred years before the 170 year of the Seleucide! | 1-57 5) £05 90 © = 

| This objection is anſwered two ways. "Firſt, 2 4 ſaying chat — | mt 
not by the Jews, but by the Samaritans, and in ſome of their own cities, "by the as — whe! 

| u. and unknown to the Jews; who would not have ſuffered we high-prjeſt w 1. 
grave any _= their monies, which would have been''ts Wolate . bid. & 

Mates, which b forbi any repreſentations of thi either in 'heavery or on b bw 
Secondly, that though the — had taken up the ee or  Aﬀyrian character, a 
commonly uſed it to write their holy books, yet they had not intirely uſt he 
ancient character. 1 ſtill aſed it car Ran? in civil _ they even word 3 


n 


ſame language, and character in the inforiptions, as had been upon 
the captivity.” They did not invent any new ones, but only kept "apt 
cies. But the firſt reaſon is incredible : ** : 
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have faid, in 78 fix ye; af 92 | 
rmiſſion 2 to zen! 
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f oven wo ping were rs dee * 
Simon, nor in honor 'of hum; ; 1 were ſtru for th 2e nation in general; we 
read there, for the deliverance of N : for the ee V Sion, or of. F Jeruſaton 
Jeruſalem the holy ; the fhekel, haif-ſhekel, 5 third of 1. 55 10 A of Segel Nel he 
eads o 
the nation. The deliverance . Sion and of Iſrael, the e nth is engraved 
upon the coins, was prior, by two. years, to the time at "wich 1 obtained permiſ- 
ſon from Antiochus Sidetes to coin 155 own, money. The people had coined 14 own 
money for two years before, without any warrant from the king 'of Mü For in the 
noſt part of thoſe great privileges that prince granted to the J eps, bi only confirmed 
viat they already Cor what was not i x, his po to take from them. But 
they looked upon ſuc of confirmations and conceſſions as worth obtaining, 
they ſecured to them K* . ee of valuable Te. * authorized th 
to ſupport and maintain them. . 
But to aſcertain, at this time, What might Jetrinine' them to put a character upon 
teir coins which they had long diſuſed, is the moſt a perylexing g tin of all. To ſay 
that even from bee the e 2 cuſtom had obta ig Corti figures 
upon their money, and certain letters; that after the captivity they put all ag 1 wir 
the ſame footing as before, as much as was poſlible, and their coins among R 
that they kept the fame figures, the ſame language, the ſame characters; that 0 | 
ſuch Hebrew medals, on which we find no date, no mention of Simon, nor the de- 
herance of Jeruſalem, are the ancient e _ of the Ny of Judah: this is what I Have 
il the on * the world to perſuad 9 85 myſelf of; 23 8 the p Fey of fark e for it, 
to evince the uſefulneſs, the an 85 reali t nece uc a cuſtom, 
_ but little im preffion on e * * 
| even find, bw theſe proofs, ſome things that confirm me in m opinion. | It | 
lad, for example, 1 Chron. 3 0 17. - that 1 4 the filver that had been 
by the people for repairiti the tem ey melted it, as is affirmed, to coin it 
no money. But why 4am be m del, if 1 was already coined into money, as it 
muſt be, ſuppo ſing that coined money was at aer ef bow 1 _ 
word Amal, which ſignifies to count, by no means, proves that the mo! 
They counted ounces, Pans ſhekels, and half ſhekels, by weight de kings of 
ſtamped money, and put thereon the name of Jeruſalem the 1 Why did They 
=O their oat names Ifo upon it, as well = Simon Maccabwus ? Is it to be con- 
cemed, that out of ſo great a number of kings'o f Judah and Ifrael, there ſhould 5 


bo much as one, nal and indubitable 0 the made any, cou 
ended ur haps hc br Bs * 
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8 the Jews took a pleaſure and teien in 
by their forefathers before the 


tlie Hebrew, .we 55 the ſame; as. the” 
that t 15 ag 
| P or the Hebrew tongue, and Hall, 1 Fin "4 the name. 7 


ene any art f 8 eſfion that 1 0 1 18055 m. 
objetts öf x hath wor S. It is therefore ace conf kg 
Epiciarts in the e minting « 0 ei 5 of who had't e confſtan 
Charakter, and were acc Nn nel, coins 
ſtruck by the Tyrians in onour of the 9 1 of Syria, have 
155 as pay be ſeenin M aillant, | 1545 ig bb 92 
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The, ar ment that.is brought from the form of * letters. 8 1 del 
which 8 qbferred on 8 85 ele medats, rather than on others, $ wot ot fem te | 
ove. This 5 plaig, and ſeetns to be the ther r 


0 | 
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blice than defgn. Ife u 
ined io 5 til 0 
gente e at in theſe "things } he ir 

UClans' "commonly carrie d 160 £ Oran fn in thei 0 Bar the weight 


rophets upbraid the Jews tt Fand th the weight 

"Th S hts in the fame 7. or two forts of ſtones; al 
ire 7 97 proves, that g yer were weighed in traffic, 0 bye Roy 
had not yet aff ned the hs 2 hem, ; hor had yet aſcertained d 

whence is it, ther Wat che. ws. took up the Samaritan! RAFT 17 * 
on hk coins ? In re it ee Us charkter wis that of the Pho: 
the Tyrians, and the. Sido | "Simon and the Jews wol 


kD £ 4 0 ror vations that have al 


_ 


ſe which they engraved for 


upon their own Bos. put F 0 aer 


tivity, which 1 nei „ide .Phceniciars and 
Samatitans, Till” retained, and w | 


ich were not_intifely a nden long” afh fr, been i 

their A hots N 55 as we have ew ftom Origen. e e e ; 8 8 
What I. have affirmed, that the La letters, were Ake thee: of 0 ancient 
Hebrews, i 18 allowed by all the. Ieartied hg and 
e * 


Canaanitiſh « r 
anaanitiſh an by 
& come when Abe citres 0 


PF 


Ifatah fays, t e time ſhou 


e Jews did not. exerciſe the arts, 0 0 of en avi Wk ſi 


yra. The Sidonians uſed the fi as | e m 
They! add thereto the Greek character, to ſs the weer 15 the dings og Of! 
yogi: as alſo among the rey medals there are. 9 Bu £ 
8 and on the other in! mail: 
To. 1 
in the modern Hebrew charafte 
be ot Samaritan: letters, are antique. 
* Canaan 


10 Hebrew, Phœnician, o 

the Hebrews, to the nah of the Ts Few! © 

charafter is and was 

the time of (5) Ka e n the genuine coins | 
tant, were ſtruck at, and ſinc * 0 Maccabees, apd. all 
ang ve which i is the. epoch of the Jaliverance of Jeruſalem . 

by That thel coins were not ſtruck. by the e nor in, | 
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FRACMENTS. 1 

known to the Jes by order o ' Simon; but probs Tyrian arti, em 
eee 1 "That ee ede al 
to de ſeen thereon, was ther ter ſot trade and buſineſs; 
Judza, Samaria, and Pheenicia.” (8) "That browns Beer complaint on the: 
ofthe Jews, op: account Saks ame $ of theſe coins, as niaking' wh for idols 


chat if there was lian ir the Going „it muſt be imput to the inter- 
r Cape ori, oo e . imon. (9): "That! fhers is very Title 


arance that 
10 That it is very probable that under, the Maccabees the Jews firſt —— their 
coinage by their, own authority, and that when Antiochus Sidetes granted Simon the 
privilege of cojning, he ſtruck thoſe coins r e and his ſucceſſoſs jt 
nued to do the ſame, till the time of the nn Wenge 
Greek e upon them. p<; 
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CRE ES 


No. CLIT. EXPLANATION or THE. | PLATES or dent COINS.” 
\ a 11 f A Pray 1. 1 ! 1 | u: 3 


No: 1. THE ticket of fer, of the weight bur A erde bang on one fit 
acup or meaſure, called the gomor, or omer, to repr that which was 
the tabernacle full of mamma; and over it an Aleph, to denote the firſt year o tle des. 
Inerance of Jeruſalem or Sion, Its legend is, in maritan, Shekel Iſrael, tlie ſhekel 
of Ifael.” Reverſe, a branch of an alinond-tree in bloſſom, in memot 1 > of Aaron, 
vith this legend, eee alem kadohah, 2 ruſalem the holy“ Vide We 

No. 2. Tbotber Hale of ilver of the ight; having over the * a Shin and 
z Beth, to denote the ſecond year of the Petal of Iffael. Reverſe, Vide Ns. 3. 


No. 4. A ſhekel.of copper, on one fide the front df a building, with a tow of 


columns ; its legend, Simeon [i wits mon.) Reverſe, a ſheaf bound . 4 Kind of an 
er, or leaf, proceeding fro m it. Bei, on one ſide; a bunch of grapes, or the leaf of 
a vine, the point turning ae fe le Mee the deliverance of Jeruſalem. This 
piece belongs to Sion "broth us accabzus, The buildi repreſents the 
cent tomb which he erefted | the city of Modin, in honour' of his father and 
his brethren. - The legend on the other ſide rr Sol that he had cauſed this monument 
to be erected, as an acknowledgment ent that the Lord had made uſe of them, for” the 
deliyerance of Jeruſalem from its enemies, the Greeks, or the Syrians TE 
Nos. 5. and 6. Shekels of copper of the fame Simeon, d hack on one fide à palm - treb 


bu he fruit, called. pu 15 7 . N Te 65 8 9 let- 

ers are want everſe, à vine-le 2 H No 5. eri 

the ſecond year the deliveratice of rate. TR 
No. 7. A dem- ſhekel, of the we ror 5 two trachiie, having the fame 10 rethon 3 


No. 1. Its legend on one fide alem ng Joly ; on the 1 2 hat 
N debe is, A: 155 0 
No. 8. Another demi ihelel. the. gend 
_ wo half a ſelel. » he te 15 57 fi arts 
0. 9. Another demi-ſhekel, a Beth 7575 q eus e fee ear e ele 
of Jeruſalem: Legend on the fevelſe . de 5. wy 
No. 10. Another dethi-thekel of e 7 one, 255 two eaves ſtabdduug U. 
vith an ear aboxe the reſt, and a a, bunch 6f * 


of Judah or Iſrael before the captivity coined uhy money. 
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| year. On the other ſide a vine leaf; , of the deliverance of Sion. 


| W the whole aſſembly of Iſrael, on which were engraven, in two | 


„ FRAGMEN T 8. , 

; half:fhekel. On the other fide a palm-tree with its fruit; below.on its dae e 

tis meaſures full of ap or two towers with their battlements ; 5. its legend t0-deliver,, | 

: The ſheaves and. ears of corn may be tokens; of the fertility. of Judza, the bnd 
of pes — 5 50 thoſe of the Land, of Promiſe, The palm- tree, on te oe kde 

is the 0 A. 28.3 
No. 11. 2 third part of a ſhekel.. This was the. MA 


pe 0 3? 0 
38 R. 32. On one ſide a Gimel, the third es en 05 | 


l s FE 7 - 


PrArE II. Acc r Py "i 
- No. 1. A fourth part = ſhekel, mentioned 111 ix. 8. On one 4 


Daleth over it; * fourth year; for the deliverance of Jeruſalem... on r 
Jeruſalem the holy. 


No. 2. Another quarter of a ſhckel of braſs, on one ſide an urn, or an ancient . 
with a palm, for the deliverance of Jeruſalem. Reverſe a crown * laurch knotted, 
and joined above by a collar of pearls ; legend, Simeon. 

For the right explication of this piece, conſult 1 Mace. chip. | xv: where kü 


| related, that Demetrius, ſon of Antiochus, wrote to Simeon, he b Bah of Judas 


Maccabeus, who was then high-prieſt and prince of the Jews, and allowed him the 


| priviege: of coining money in his own country. And xiii, 36. he gives him thanks for 


ſent, him the crown of gold, and the golden branch of a * which wa 
the uſual tribute. This preſent of Simeon ſo won upon Demetrius, that he made peace 
with the Jews, and exempted them not only from the be BAT, e but alſo * 
the crown of gold which was uſed to be pes ev Therefore Simeon, who 
high-prieſt, chief, and prince of the Jews, cauſe: Nh pieces to. be ſtruck, with hs his 
name ſurrounded by a crown; and on the other fide the palm and the um, which were 
then the uſual mark of the ſhekel, and the ſymbol of the prieſthood. 
No. 3. Another quarter of a ſhekel ok yo pay on one ſide an urn; legend, the fecon 


No. 4. Another, on one fide a his Fre ri ght, and two bunches of g pes; legend, 

the, fourth year.. On the other ſide. a cup; 1 45 of the redemption Son. 
No. 5, A quarter of a ſhekel of ſilver, on one ſide an harp; legend, for the delive- 

rance of Jeryſalem. On the other fide a bunch of grapes; legend, the firlt and the two 


| Laſt letters of Simeon. 


This piece is 8 alſo; the occaſion & it is led” 1 Maccabees, . 31. 
where it is ſaid, that having taken the fortreſs which was near the temple, he drove 
the enemy from thence, and entered it carrying palm- branches, with the 
harps, cymbals and viols, &c. Ihe bunch © grapes, on the reverſe, may repreſen 
the grapes hanging on the golden vine, which *. as an ornament to the gate of the 
temple : or, if you pleaſe, that which was brought from the Land of Promiſe by 
Joſiua and Caleb, which was engraved upon many of the Jewiſh coins. . 
this account, the Pagans, who knew not the myſteries and hiſtory of the Jews, aocuſt 
them of worſhipping Bacchus. 

No. 6. Another quarter of a ſhekel of filver of 8 havin two pillars. on one 
Hide ; legend, for the deliverance of Jeruſalem. On hi other fide d Abe of grapes: 
as a legend, the three laſt letters of Simeon. e 

Theſe two columns 7 repreſent thoſe which were ſet up on the 'mountainof Sion, 


chief batons of this people, not only to Simeon, but to Ks fiber and. e 
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ledgment of which. they choſe for their pontiff, and for prince of their nation, 
Ante and his ſucceſſors for ever. i Macc. xiv. 11. fo | 


No, 7. A piece of copper, having on one ſide an helmet, with a tuft of horſe-hair, 


after the ancient manner; legend, E9NAPXs. On the other fide, a bunch of grapes 
growing to its ſtock with a leaf; legend, HPQAOT. - This piece is of Herod Aſcalonites, 
or of Herod his ſon, ſurnamed Antipas.- It is probable, that to ſoften the minds of the 
Jews, he would not take upon himſelf the quality of king, but only of prince of the 
nation, ethnarch ; which was' ſomething more popular, and a title more agreeable to 
the Jews, they having themſelves already given it to Simeon : as was obſerved before. 

No. 8. Another piece of copper, having on one fide a kind of tent or pavillion, and 
its legend, BACIAEQC ATPINA, On the other fide three branches of trees with their 
leaves on; or three ears of corn, with a'L and a g. ' | 


| This piece belongs to Agrippa; the tent has relation to the Feaſt of Tabernacles, fo 


famous among the Jews. The 'three branches, and their leaves, on the reverſe, are a 
confirmation of the matter, I think them, however, to be three ears of corn, to ex- 
s the Feaſt of the Paſſover, when they offered to the Lord ears of corn, and the 
fruits of the earttn. Ba ny W Fo. | 


No. 4. Plate I. compare with No. 4. Plate II. The teverſae of theſe 1 are 
underſtood. to repreſent the wave ſheaf, the firſt· fruits of the harveſt: if ſo, obſerve the 
peculiar manner of binding this ſheaf; i. e. with tree bands; two near the middle, a 


third at the top, in No. 4. Plate I. but the third is at the bottom, in No. 4, Plate II.; 


Theſe are "my different from No. 10. Plate I. where the common ſort of ſheayes have 
only one band, and that in the middle. Is there an alluſion to this, 1 Sam. xxv. 29? 


« The perſon of my lord ſhall be bound up in the bundle of life (lives) with the Lord 


thy God —i. e. ſhall.be eſteemed holy to the Lord (as ſhall appear evidently, to ob- 
ſervers, from the mode of its binding) like the firſt ſheaf of harveſt. The objects which 
nſe above the general maſs of thels bundles are certainly not ears of corn (as thoſe of 
No. 10. Plate I. appear to be) but ſomewhat ſtuck into them, by way of mark, and 
dilünction, or ornament, importing, I ſuppoſe, at the ſame time, the holineſs. _ 
No. 8. Plate IT. The repreſentation on the face of this medal, has uſually been called 
a ent; but I apprehend it ſhould rather be conſidered as an umbrella, or ſhade, which 
"an attendant on royalty: ſo we find it among the Perſian monarchs, in the ruins of 
Perſepolis : it is the ſame in Arabia, as NizzUnR informs us; and Mr. HARMER in- 
dines to refer to an umbrella the expreſſion of the Pſalmiſt, cxxi. The Lord is thy 
ſhade on thy right hand ;” 7, e. to defend thee from the ſcorching heat of the ſun. The 
word ſeems to ſignify ſhade in general; but by being referred to a particular fide of 
the perſon, it may imply ſomething portable: and this umbrella ſeems to coincide 
with it—The medal is inſeribed Kino ARI A. Umbrella-bearers, ſciophoroi, ap- 
per in the ſacred proceſſion of Minerva at Athens, as perſons of conſiderable conſe- 
Pence, carrying the ; ſacred ſhades. I believe, in many parts of the Eaſt the umbrella 
an appendage. nearly, or altogether, peculiar to royalty. We find the late em- 
wb orocco, „ as he went out of the palace- gate, the violence of the wind broke 


Nee accident made a great impreſſion on the old monarch himſelf; which, however, 
ener to hide, and called for another para/ol.” p. 24. “The Effendi was care- 
to ſend to his new maſter, the para/ols, the lances, the bed, the arms of the old 


perqſol ; which was interpreted as an omen of the approaching end of his reign. | 
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14 ; F R AG ME N T S. 
bing, and all the other things belonging to him, which were AY 
marks of Barbarian — - p. 37. © Lifeef MuLey LIE Z Ir.“ Da” 
The reader will remark, that no one age Jewiſh coins bas any fept 
man, animal, or living creature u ; certainly not, therefore,” the por 
perſon, prince, or deity: but in the cnt of Plate II. they are contre 
of 'medals of Syrian kings, which, beſide having EE oi = the king IN 
on the reverſe, an archer ſitting on à throne, his bow: Non the motldes 
« King of kings: benefaBtor' toes, es iluftrichs „ great king:“ Kc. i 7 
Theſe are given to ſhew the ſtriking difference between theſe coins and th "Py 
ſo that the poſſeſſion of a mint and coinage, appears to have been an 
deſirable to the Jewiſh people; as thereby tl K. 4 images of M0 
as well as maintained their independency. 'Obferve, that many, a ok of 12 
titles are of very ancient ſtanding, and were given to ee 
were not aſſumed by the J ewilh ki themſelves, whic 
by thoſe not greatly attached to the law. Obſerve: alſo; Mat b ma 15 cel eb are 
en in Scripture to the Meſſiah, and in the New Teftament to iſt, who indeed is 
getenbed as the only proper perſon 5 whom they could juſtly be applied; atid whoſe 
dignity was more than equal to ſtill higher epithets of diſtinction, 
hat ſuch titles were uſed- in our 's time, appears from his referent 6 the 
as, Luke xxii. 25, *© The kings of the Gentiles teiſe lordſhip f which bl 
who maintain, authority over them, are called BENEFACTORs : 
are witneſſes :—in fa&, this title had been often adopted in Syria, elende wo” 
Ihe title RAT was of ancient application; for ſo Rabſhakeb, 2 King xy 
19. „ Thus ſaith the great king, the king of Aﬀyria:"—and the title is given, to 
Lord himſelf, Pſalm xIlvii, 2. © "The Lord is a great king over all the earth: 17 ea i 
14. to which our Lord ſeems to allude, when he calls Jeruſatem © the city of tie gee | 
king,” Matth. v. 35. See Pſalm xlviii. 2. where this title is applied to Zion. My 
here ſeems alſo to be an alluſion to the title jus r, 2 Sam, xXifi. J. Me 
ruleth over men muſt be jus r.“ Vide Acts iii. 14. vii. 52. James v. 6. 8 Mn 
In the New Teſtament, our Lord is denoted as © King of kings, oy Lot of rk; 
as, the bleſſed and only Potentate; who alone hath immortality,” vida ane 
lations coincide with certain titles of the Perſian kings, to which the TO» "has 
met with alluſions, couched under the hyperbolical alatation of * ger for ever!” 
as well as with the Sens on our coins, BASILEOS BASILEON, *« pf Kings, | 
&c. = 
Thus we de. that theſe DOT TRA are ſtrong evidences of the e o 6 2 
their religious tenets; of the titles given to Kings of the nations around wem; and um 
the moſt exalted titles given to our Lord Chriſt, were not unknown, or LILAT ar 
the people, of thoſe times and places: they underſtood them, without heſitation, . 


No. CCI. ROMAN MONUMENTS OF JUDEA: VANQUISHED. ” 


WE come now to confider thoſe Roman medals, which by bearing tt 
Jvp ACA rA, and the mark S. C. by order of the Senate,“ e 875 ſule 
of ſubjection, and of diſtreſs, to which this province was reduced b tlie W io 
The various infignie which thefe medals contain, all ſpeak the ſalne linguaje; unt 
whether it be a captive of either ſex fi we, bo me a trophy, ot under 11 Autre, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, Plate of the Ac or Frrvs) the import is. +0" e fame 
On Plate IE. of Jzwiss Corus, we have a Roman'medat which re ents; fudea 
as a woman in bonds, ſtanding under a palm: tree: infeription Jo UDEA _— 


he 049 be placed cer die temple Fee er Jeruſalem ; which was doubly grievous 
do the Jews; I. as it was u Roman alluſion, 


following is a deſcription of it, from “ Ax rTIST's RRPOSTHTORT.“ | 

« At the extremity of the Campo Vuccino, at 4 ſmall diſtance from the Co is BU, 
built by VES ASTAN and Tirvs his ſon, is a triumphal arch erected by the Senate in 
honour of the latter, who" from his goodneſs and liberality was named the delight of 
mankind, The inſcription is thus:  - © xs 
| e SENATVS N 

FP POPVLVS QVE ROMANVS 
_ DIVO'TITO DIVI VESPASIANI F. 
FA + _ VESPASIANO AVGVSTO. . - 

Its chief defi 7 appears to have been, to commemorate the conqueſt of Judza, and 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; and it ſhould ſeem to have been erected after the death 
of the prince it celebrates, whoſe reign was not long, as well by the title Divo (Divine) 
ven to T1Tus, as by the ſubject of the vault under the center of the arch, which is, 

apotheofts of Tirus. There is ſome reaſon to - gueſs it might be finiſhed by 
Tzajan; at leaſt, it is known that Emperor erected a monument of ſome kind, to 


the memory of TiTvs. 5 I | | 
Although this arch is ſmaller than others of the kind, and it has greatly ſuffered by 
the injuries of time, yet the workmanſhip appears to be excellent. It is of the Com- 
polite order, and is eſteemed the beſt model of that order. On its frieze is repreſented, 
the courſe of the Triumphant Proceſſion of Tirus, including a figure of the river 
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wh, within, are two bas reliefs, one of which repreſents the . riding in his 
nimphant chariot, drawn by four horſes and accompanied by his fictors, &c. behind 
lim is Victory, ning, by her left hand a palm-branch, in her right hand a crown of 
atel over his head. Agtre repreſenting the. city of Rome, with a helmet and ſpear, 
follow 


, amducts the Horſes 3 ſhe Is followed by . magiſtrates, gcc. bearing branches of laurel, 
ny Te other bas relief, which is on the fide we have choſen to repreſent in our print, 
x lt 1 tbits the ſpoils of the Temple of Jeruſalem, among others, the golden candleſtick 
11 vi {ren lights, the tables of the law, the err of the covenant, the table of ſhew- | 
prot ind, the jubilee N. ee Ct ON tes rn N 
prion Me guet of che 8 us. 155 Bae ae +28 £7.58 | 3 25 | 
1 55 s ſtructure, though now greath r yet is an undeniable evidence to the 
"©. of the hiſtoric relations which deſcribe the diffolution of the Jewiſh ſtate and go- 
_ went; and, by its being made the ſubjeft of eulogy in this monument, it confirms 
- is xcrount of the e F conqueſt”. OO 
15 F —— hiſtory we Rave ittle to add: the center compartment of our Plate is a view 
fade arch; the lower fabjeCt is the $25 relief;. oh that fide which our Plate repreſents, 


ſewn more at large; wherein, we notice diſtinctly the golden candleſtick, the —_ of 
ESE | 4 bew 


rum, with captives, and with animals deftined to the facrifice. On the fides of the 
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neither the 
Wanting in the temple uſually called Herod's; and indeed it juſtifies 


by the ſame ſpirit, when be 
of Meſſiah . the de 


cauſe I have a ſomewhat peculiar manner of accepting th the ward generation, in — 


w# 3d . ES "I; = . ; 2 7 Ir — 
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FRAGMENTS | 
2 it, and the jubilee, or the filyer, trumpets,-oon 

n illutrat 17 and 3 the acoount 7＋ ye * | 
„nor any of i accompanimen the cherubim, Barg 
are repreſented on this Arch, it leads us conclude, that theſe. were amon os | 


16 
ſhew-bread, with-a 2 
with it. This roceſſio 


we 1 had been introduced N e temple... RT RY 
nature of this proceſſion, t the bearers tend Te" "with | AU = carry 
branches of laurel, Sc. will be readily. obſerved on inſpettion. . 70 . 
The upper ſubjest on our Plate, is, the image of the river Jordan,'carci 
ſion by Veſpaſian and Titus: this figure is on the frieze of the | 
remark on him, beſides his reclining attitude, and that A; Aan e erben b 
identify and augment the /cuiplured narration. 1152 2 | 
What are the inferences to be drawn. ern the ſubj efts we bers b. de! 
The general veracity of gal 
the 75 captivity of his peo 


pr 


ar * 
deſolations determined, &c. (3) The 5 a our - Lord's fore Vo 
into which we ought, as Chriſtians, ſomewhat to inquire: He ſays, Matth. xxiv. Mm 
Now learn a parable (a. fimilztude) from the fig re, hen at buddeth forth-leaves— 
ſummer is nigh; ſo this generation ſhall not-paſs AWAY, - zuntil all theſe 8 mg 


Mall ee See alſo ark ix. 19. Luke i. ,, 


I defire the reader to conſider this fimile, and the phraſealogy * Mag. 


places of the New Teſtament : and, if we take it on this tubjeQ to 
puted period of time, reckoning three generations to. a, century, perhaps: 
an alluſion here, not alwa {1:9 Say, that our Lord ſpake theſe N 
A.D. 35, or 36, and that Jeruſalem was 8 about A. D. 69, or 70, 
an interval of 33 to 35 years, from the time Vf ths warning to. te 
liſhment ; which is about the length of a generation, recko © 

e ſimilitude then, is this, as the juſt buddi Apt 55 
pod of th grnemtin. 2 in fal, ., comp 


on the ph tle read 
ber ll Genet, zan become tener ce the brane el 
the period. of time is tly entered upon; and to 


INE FTE TS „ gee V; 
8 chap, Ty 17. © fourteen . this. hereafier] | . n 
on i ly referred to living | ration; of their Þ 


vp Br” ified by ſome of the 


I have taken this occaſion to ſtate my notion 0 it. Io pro 375 1 


The predittions of che fate of Jeruſalem imply, 1, that it was to by 
33 to 35 years from this time; 2, by the Romans; 3, by a pf 
deſolations ; 5, with the abomination of 1 


ht not 

8 of fundr of theſe, 
Plat will eſtabliſh ſome of them. 
XD. od. was declared ene my in Juda A. 
Titus A. D. 71. Titus took | A _ Cates 
doubt, ue hy we rn wtf Jew, br hom Roman, 
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vently, the prophetic generation was not quite expired, though it was at its latter 
Auf. i N agrees with the Ee as explained above. If at the time 
prefixed, any other power than the Roman had deſtroyed Jeruſalem, it would have had 
225 & on the prophecy; but, as the fact took place, the pro — as ä 
juſtified ; and that the Roman power, and Roman prince, was thus employ 


„and 
thus ſueceſsful, witneſs our Arch, witneſs the occaſion of its erection, witneſs the pro- 
ceſʒon upon it, witneſs the peculiar Jewiſh innig it contains, too appropriate to be 
tributed to any other people; and witneſs the yet remaining patriotiſm of the Jews at 
Rome, who make a point of never paſſing under this arch; but who always go round 
about, to avoid it, however urgent their ſpeed may bee... 5 
May I not juſtly. conclude, b refrnting the remark, that while many of the nobleſt 
monuments of Roman ſucceſs, and Roman nificence,, are deſtroyed, yet this AR cu 
or Tirvs is ſpared; that Providence has directed its preſervation, among many viciſſi- 
| tudes and many ravages, for our inſtruction upon whom the end of the ages is come. 
and for a ſtanding memorial, in ſupport of thoſe ſacred writings, whoſe authority, and 
whoſe fulfilment, this #1$TORICAL BRECTION ſtrongly tends to confirm, and to de- 
monte. ß é EA ACS a 
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No. CCIV.. OF, EASTERN HOUSES. . Wich a Parz. 
Ds. SHaw has fayoured us with a deſcription of an Eaſtern houſe, and a Plate, 


which we have directed to be copied for the reader's uſe. - © 


« The general method of building, both in Barbary and the Levant, ſeems to have 
continued the ſame, from the earlieſt without the leaſt alteration. or improvement. 
Large doors, ſpacious. chambers, . 2 * pavements, cloyſtered courts, with fountains 
ſometimes playing in the midſt, are certainly conveniencies very well adapted to the 
circumſtances of - theſe, climates,” where the ſummer heats are generally ſo intenſe. 
The jealouſy likewiſe of theſe people is leſs apt to be alarmed, whilſt all the windows 
open into their reſpective courts, if we except a latticed window or balcony which 
ſometimes looks into the ſtreet. It is during the celebration only of ſome Zeenah, as 
they call a public feſtival, that theſe houſes and their latticed windows and balconies are 
kft open. For this being a time of great liberty, revelling and extravagance, each 
fnily is ambitious of adorning both the inſide and the outſide of their houſes with their 
cheſt furniture: whilſt crowds: of both ſexes, dreſſed out in their beſt apparel and 
bing aſide all modeſty, and reſtraint, go in and out where they pleaſe. The account 
ve have 2 Kings, ix. 30. of Jezebel's painting her face and tiring her head and looking 
out at a id, upon Jehu's public entrance into Jezreel, gives us a lively idea of an 
Latem lady at one of theſe Zeenahs, or ſolemnities. - wd * 

The ſtreets of theſe cities, the better to ſhade them, from the ſun, are uſually narrow, 
nth ſometimes a "ogy of ſhops on each fide. If from theſe we enter into one of the 
macipal houſes, we ſhall firſt paſs through a porch or gate - way, with benches on cach 
ide, where the maſter of the family receives viſits and diſpatches buſineſs ; few perſons, 
wt even the neareſt relations, having à further admiſſion, except upon extraordinary 
«ations. From hence we. are received into the court, or quadrangle, which lying 
ken to the weather, is, according to the ability of the owner, paved with marble. or 
a1 materials, as will immediately carry. off the water into the common ſewers. There 
8 ſomething very analogous betwixt this open ſpace in theſe buildings, and the Implu- 
2 or Cava dium. of the Romans; both of them being alike expoſed to the wea- 

7, 0d giving light. to the houſe, When m_ people are to be admitted, as upon 
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18 AS Mn T. : 5 
me celebration of 2 marriage, the circumciſing' of a child, or occafiors f \ ws j 
ture, the company is rarely or never received into one of the chambers. I Court 's | 
the uſual place of their reception, which is ſtrewed accordingly with matt 7 1 
for their more commodious entertainment. Now as — — 88 0h the houſe is wan | 
allotted for the reception of large companies, being alſo carey Woof), the middle of © 
the houſe, literally erte to the ro perry © the midſt” of Like + v. 19. is pro- | 
bable, that the place, where our Saviour and the apoſtles were frequently'ag | 
to give their inſtruktions, might have been in the ke fituation 3 z. e. in the "aa, 
quadrangle of one of this kind of houſes. = 6 "ey 
In the ſummer ſeaſon, and upon all ei nen 4 tar ing par 3 hits 
ceived, this court is commonly theltered from the heat or ine cy of the weather, 
by a Felem, umbrella, or veil, which, being expanded upon ropes from one fide of the 
rapet wall -to the other, may be folded — bo Ided at pleaſure. The Plalmilt tem 
to allude either to the tents of the Bedoweens, or to ſome covering of this kind in that 
beautiful expreſſion, of reading out the heavens like a veil, or cut, 
The court is for the moſt part ſurrounded with a cloyſter; as the Cava" Aditi of the 
Romans was with a Periſtyllium, or Colonnade ; over which, when the houſe Hall one 
or more ſtories (and I have ſeen them with two or three) there is gallery eretted, of | 
the ſame dimenſions with the cloyfter, having a baluſtrade, or elſe a * of carved or 
latticed work going round. about it, to — people from falling from it into the 
court. From t hy ſters and galleries, we are conducted into large ſpacious chan- 
bers, of the ſame oath with the court, but ſeldom” or never communicating with one 
another. One of them frequently ſerves a whole family; 8 
indulges his married children to Hve with him; or when ſeveral ns join in! 
—_ of the ſame houſe. From whence it is, that the cities 7 
pot rey are much inferior in — 


—. of white, blue, red, green, or other colours Efth. i 
taken down at pleaſure : but the . is emb 
ments, denz adorned wich —— mous wreathings 
fret work. The cielin wainſcot, der very 
thrown into a variety . Feel drags with 1 ges mouldings and ſcrolls Fecher . iu. 
termixed. The prophet Jeremiah, xxii. 14. exclaims againſt ſome of the Falken 
houſes that were cieled with cedar, and painted with vermilion. The floors'are 7 
with painted tiles or plaſter of terrace; but = —_ people make fittle' or 10 ple of 
chairs, (either fitting croſs-legged, or Iyin ength upon theſe floors — 5 
5 


cover or them over wit carpets, isch for the moft part 20 f 

terials. Along the fides of the wall, or floor, a range of narrow beds, or 

often p upon. theſe carpets; and for their er eaſe and convenience, 

da or velvet bolſters are placed on theſe carpets or matraſſes. 1 yet 
| ſeems to be alluded to by the ſtretching themſelves upon couches, and _ | 

pillows to arm- holes, as we have it exprefſed Amos vi. 4. Exettiel XI. 18 

one end of each chamber, there is a little gallery, raiſed three, four, or five feet al 


the floor, with a baluſtrade in the front of it, with a few ſteps likewiſe leading up 
Here they place their beds; — — to in (HEIOs Scnpruket 
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t FRACMEN T8. — 
The ſtairs are ſometimes placed in the porch, ſometimes at the entrance into the 
Court. When there is one or more ſtories, L h on 
corner or other of the gallery, to the top of the houſe, whither they conduct us t rough 
2 door, that is conſtantly kept ſhut, to prevent their domeſtic animals from daubing- 
terrace, and thereby ſpoiling the water which falls from thence into the ciſterns below 
the Court. This door, like moſt others we meet with in theſe countries, is hung, not 
with hinges, but by having the jamb formed at each end into an axle tree, or pivot; 
"confi uppermoſt, which is the longeſt, is to be received into a correſpondent 
ſocket in the lintel, whilſt the other falls into a cavity of the like faſhion in the threſhold, 
The ſtone door ſo much admired and taken notice of by Mr. Maundcel, in his De- 
| ſcription of the Royal Sepulchres at Jeruſalem, is exactly of this faſhion, and very com- 


won in molt Pe, ðͤ te Mats 

do not remember ever to have obſerved the. ſtair-caſe conducted along the outſide of 
the houſe ; neither indeed will the contiguity and relation, which theſe houſes bear ta 
the ſtreet, and to each other, (excluſive of the ſuppoſed e them) admit of any 
ſuch contrivance. However, we may go up or come down them, by the ſtair-caſe I 
have deſcribed, without n y. of the offices or apartments, and conſe- 
xn without interfering with the 2. of the houſe; which will be explanatory 
enough of Mat. xxiv. 17. Let him that is upon the houſe-top not come down to take 
any thing out of the houſe, provided the action there recorded requireth any ſuch” - 
une f og ole Moen en tees 1 | 

The top of the houſe, Which is always flat, is covered with a ſtrong plaſter of ter- 
race; from whence, in the Frank language, it hath attained the name of The Terrace; 
a word made uſe of likewiſe in ſeveral parts of theſe countries. It is uſually fur- 
rounded by two walls; the outermoſt. whereof is built over the ſtreet, partly 
maketh the partition with the contiguous houſes, being frequently ſo low that one may 
eaily climb over it. The other, which I call the 2 wall, hangs immediately over 


% 


the court, being always breaſt high, and anſwere 
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* : 2 | | to the mppn (Vulg. Lorica,) . 
15 3 La ayes the 22 Inſtead of 1 f t 2 terraces 
* we guarded, in the ſame manner the galleries are, with ba ly or latticed 
. Cr which faſhion probably, as the. name ſeems to impart, was the frizaw,] net 
* or lattice, as we. render it, that Ahaziah (2 Tings i. 2,) might be careleſaly leani 

Se ger, when he fell down from thence. into the For upon theſe terraces, 

and and flax, Joſh. i. 6. 8 
o he preparing refreſhing . breezes © 
1 & the erening; 

ſtern 

Jad 

ſe of 

mays 
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ven 

s that 1 * 

ng Ai. 4. or r/on 

bone Þ of tiles, { i fe 

ot manner,) e if Jeſus and his diſciples efgaped. wich ani 
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edle and if the reit ware not ſinathered. with. du:, 
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ture happened, will appesr probable from a different conſtruction that iy be pit b 
the a. in the original. For it may be obſerved with relation 1 1 25 


Mark, arirtyag a tov ciyu, Ins fv, na FopiEavrec, te. that as cry (no Tels Perhaps tha 
tatlilo, the correſpondent word in the Syriac ' verſion). will denote,” with" propricy ; 
enough, any kind of covering, the veil which I have mentioned, as well as d Wöef r 
cieling properly fo called; fo for the fame reafon dworryny may-fignify the undoing ot | 
the removal of ſuch a covering. EfopvFavric,' [fame word rendered G iv. 15. 
« plucked out”] which we render breaking up, is omitted in the Cambridge-MS. ant 
not regarded in the Syriac and ſome other verſions: the tranflators'p | 


not rightly comprehending the meaning of it, or finding the context clear an Fivgs 
In St. Jerom's tranſlation, the correfpondent word is patefacreittes, as if ifs Fabri was | 
further explanatory of aneriſacay. The Tame in the Perſian verſion is expreſſed by que 
tuor angulis lectuli totidem funibus annexis, as if «fopytavric related either to the 
down of the bed, or preparatory thereto to the making holes in it for dite cords ih pal 
through. Pugh it is ſtill more probable that it ſhould be jofned with %% and 
denote, agreeable to the correſpondent word patefacientes: in St. Jerom's"traiſlativn, a | 
further Jaying of it open, by breaking or plucking up the poſts, balluſtrades, parapet 
wall, or whatever elſe ſupported it. The context therefore, according: tg this exp | 


_ tion, will run thus. Mien they could not come at Jeſus for the preßt, k 
| the veil: where he was, or they laid open that 


laid open that part of it eſpecially (är. with wa 

ſpread over the place where he was fitting, and having removed (pluckedaway] what: 

ever ſhould keep it extended, (and thereby Jlidet them from doing their intended good 
office,) they let down the bed toherein tie fick of the palſy laß. 
For that there was not the leaft force or violence o red to the roof; and ole 
"TR „that «fovfa»re, no lefs'than'@wioriyares, will admit of ſome other interprets | 


ons than what have been given to them in our verſion, appears from the paralſel pace 

in St. Luke, where dia rd xipapuur e a, per tegulas demiſerunt lum, (which 
we tranſlate, ey let him doton through the tiling, as if that had actual Been Ahead) 

broken up) ſhould be rendered, they let him down over, along the fide or by the way | 

' of the roof. For as *\papor, or Tegule, which originally perhaps denoted” a of of tiles 

like thoſe of the northern nations, -were 1 applied to the Tectum, or dips 0 

general, fo the meaning of letting down a perſon into the houſe 4 lat, Of ha ww 

xepetuwy, Can depend only upon the uſe of the prepoſition did. Now both in Ach n. 

£6. Y Card] ha rov ruwyes, and'2 Cor. xi. 38. ixardeduv dia re TUXBs, me 

7 . that is 


5 o 


like phraſeology is obſerved as in St. Luke) dia is rendered in both places oy, 
along the fide, or by the way of the wall. By interpreting therefore 4 in this 
din Toy xepdpair xaFixav a,, will be rendered as above, 'they let Rim down over, 
the way of the wall, 5 we may ſuppoſe M. Anthony to have been, agrees 

noted paſſage in Tul be like wi 


ot hy 
95 


y. An action of the fame nature ſeems to be Ie impfied n 
what is related of Jupiter (Ter. Eun. iii. 5, 37.) where he is ſaid” ee in hommem cm: 
vertife, afgue per alienas tegulas veniſſe claneulum per Imphicotum.” "An of the ſnake, 
which we learn (Ter. Phorm. iv. 4, 47.) per Impluvium decidiſt de tegulis. What Dr. 
Lightfoot alſo obſerves out of the Talmud, upon Mar{ii. 4. will, by an alter 00 only 
of the prepoſition which anſwers to dd, fur er vouch for this interpretation.” For, 28 
it is there cited, rohen Radh Honna was dead, and lis bier coutd' not be carried out 
through the door, which was too firaight and narrow, therefore" (in order, as We m 
fupply, to bury it) [*w'0 150] they thought good fo lt it dro yaa T7) Men 
the roof, or through the way of the roof, as the Dr. renders it, büt it ſhould be faber 
as in d ra ard or dd rev ra, by the way of; or over the roof; viz. by waking | 


dag in Aulus Gellius exactly of the ſame purport,: where it-is faid, that fcc any 
perſon in chains ſhould; make his eſcape into the bee of the Flamen Dialis, that le 
ſhould be forthwith looſed : and that his fetters. ſhould be drawn up through the Implu- 


bh. ted 4. + 
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When the uſe then of theſe phraſes, and the faſhion of theſe houſes are-rightly con- 
(cred, there will be no reaſon, :I preſume, for fuppoſing an breach to- have been 
made in the {egule, or xigapzer, fince all that was to be done in the cafe of the paralytic, 
was, to carry him up to the top of the houſe, either by.forcing their way, through the 
crowd, up the ſtair-caſe, Luke xxiv..17. or elſe by conveying him over ſome of the 


down, along the fide of the roof (through the opening or [mpluvium) into the midſt (of 
the Court) before Jeſus. SEO 3 4 . FIG ; 1 e NI iSt n "54 . f | x 
To moſt of theſe houſes, there is a ſmaller one annexed: which ſometimes riſes one 
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terrace ; whilſt others, that are built, (as they frequently are) over the porch or gate- 
way, have, (if we except the ground floor, which they have not) all the conveniences 
\ that belong to the houſe, properly ſo called. There is a door of communication from 
them into the eg of the houſe, kept open or ſhut at the diſcretion of the maſter of 
the family ; | » | 
iv. N. down into the porch or ſtreet, without giving the leaſt diſturbance to the 
houſe. Theſe back-houſes are known by the name of Alee or Oleah,. (for the houſe 
properly ſo called is Dar or Beet) and in them ſtrangers are uſually ONE and enter- 
taned; in them the ſons of the family are permitted to keep their concubines; whither 
likewiſe the men are wont to retire, from the hurry. and noiſe of their families, to be 
more at leiſure for meditation or diverſions; beſides the uſe, they are at other times 
put to, in ſerving for wardrobes and magazines. 161.99 rata! 
fo rendered in the Arabic verſion. ,, We may ſuppoſe. it then to have been a ſtructure of 
the like contrivance. The little.chamber conſequently that was built by. the Shunamite 
for Eliſha, (whither, as the text inſtructs us, he retired. at his pleaſure, without break - 
ing in upon the private affairs of the family, or being in his turn interrupted by them 
n bis: devotions;) the ſummer chamber of Eglon, (which, in the ſame manner with 
fheſe, ſeems to have had privy- ſtairs belonging to it, through which Ehud eſcaped after 
te had revenged Iſrael upon that king of Moab.) the chamber over the | Ka (whi- 
ther, for the greater privacy, king David withdrew. himſelf to weep for Abſa 
tiat upon whoſe terrace, Ahaz, for the ſam 
been ſtructures of the like nature and contrivance with theſe ces. 
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Belides, as each of theſe, places, called Oleah, yy or D in the Hebrew text, 


7 - ; 
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ad in the Arabic verſion, is exprefled. by unte in the LX XII; it may be preſumed, 
lat the ſame word rte, where. it occurs in the New. Teſtament, implieth the ſame 
fing. The upper, camber therefore, vr, where Tabitha was laid after her death, 


ad that where utychus fell down from the third loft, beſides. other inſtances, may be 
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tken for ſo many of theſe back houſes. o 
Anbic verſion. 3 en a een i ale : e . ITED £5447 f | 
That orie denotes ſuch private apartments as theſe, (for garrets, from the flatneſs of 
roof, are not known. in theſe climates) ſeems hkewiſe probable from the uſe of the 
"rd among claſſic authors. For the vrywo» where, Mercury and Mars, II. r. 184, carried 
pe Od 6. 515, and the young virgins kept themſelves. - 
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@ their amours, and where Penelope, 
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um, upon the. roof (terrace) and. from thence be let dorum into the highway or fireet” 


neighbouring terraces z and there, after they had drawn away the [Crryn] veil, to let him 


ſtory higher than the houſe ;. at other times it conſiſts of one or two rooms only and a 


des another door, which opens immediately from a -privy-ſtairs, Zuke 


The Oleah hy of Holy Scripture. being literally the fame, app nation, is accordingly | 


the ſame reaſon, erected his altars, ſeem to have 3 
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at « diſtance from th — of their wooers, appear to carry along s I 
circumſtances of gr and wy rep than are conſiſtent 2 : 2 | 
2 other ina, e —.— ; 


— — that part or GG ate * fr 
bt ikewiſe of Eutychus from * third loft (as the context 
ſeems to 2 170 8 the Olea vrzpwer, (for there is no mention made of an houſe) maybe 


received, I preſume, as a further proof of this ſuppoſition. 
For it hath been already obſerved that theſe Olees are built with the fare coms 
niencies as the houſe itſelf, ' conſequently, what poſition ſoever the ure may ao fy 


poſed to have, from the ſeemi: bras. har {pgs of the name, wilt be applicable to! to the 
as well as to the houſe. vr» will admit of another mterpretation” in ou 
favour; denoting not ſo 28 a chamber remarkable for the high firuation.of it, (as 
Euſtathius and o ede him give into) but ſuch a building, as is erekted upon or 
beyond the walls or borders of another; juſt as theſe Olees are actualh contrived in 
regard to the houſe. Neither will this interpretation interfere with the hight tust 
eee e eee ned With data 
you Or xelabaiver. Becauſe the going in or out of the houſe, . (whole ground flovr lieth 
n the ſame level with the ſtreet,) could not be expreſſed by words of ſuch import: 
2 the Olees,. being uſually built over the porch or gate-way, a a ſmall ſtaircaſe i 
to be mounted before * can be ſaid 1 ly to enter them, and eee 
and xaraCaivuy are very applicable to es in ſuch a ſituation. . 
The Eaſtern method N y further aſſiſt us, in accounting for the particu 
| ftruQuure of the temple or houſe of Dagon, - (Judg. xvi.) and the er e "nur 
that were buxied in the ruins of it, by pulling down the two principal 
ver. 27.) that about three thouſand perſons were upon the roof to . 
made ſport. Samſon muſt therefore have been in a court or area below them, and 
ones quently the temple will be of the ſame kind with the ancient Med Biking 
n only Ec bg or altogether with ſome plain or | 
Several palaces and Da as they call the courts of puer in ke countries, are 
built in this faſhion ;' where, upon their feſtivals and 3 a grea 
is ftrewed upon the area for the (Pellozoans) wreſtlers to whulſt the 700 
theſe cloyſters, round about, are crowded' with ſpectators of aver upon and a 
BY have often ſeen ſeveral hundreds of people in this manner upum the 
's palace at Algiers; which, like x more of the fame q 
kak. an advanced cloyſter, over-againſt the gate of the palace,” 
faſhion of a large pent-houſe; ſupported only by one or two contiguous 1 
front, or elſe in the centre. In ſuch open ſtructures as theſe, in the midlt c ther 
guards and counſellors, are the Baſhas, Kadees, and other great officers to. diſtribute 
e inſt ws public affairs we their eres? "Yay r. fl 2 
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poſe; 
private, | ap WO any: | 
was frequently ſlept upon, No. XCIX. p. 156. and I ſubmit, as a query, whether 
3 not de lad in the inſtance of Balaam? Numb. xxii. 20. 9. d. I will lodge 
you, the meſſengers of Balak, in ſome apartments of my houſe, to night, but I myſelt 
will go and ſleep on the top of my houſe; in expectation vf ſome communication from 
beaven;“ if ſo, this will render clear the nature of the ſign upon which depended his 
\ going with them. F to call thee call to thee —at thee—literally : as Samuel went 
to call Saul, vide FRAGMENT, IX.] e men come up to thee, riſe, and go with 
them.” But, we do not read that he waited for this ſign but, * up early in the 
norning,” perhaps, before his viſitors were awake, © /addled his q, and went: his 
forwardneſs was | qu" than their's, and was puniſhed : had he ſlept in a private 
uſe, or haram, would it not have been an intruſion, had they come 


1 


ent, in his 

to him to call him? whereas, if he ſlept on the houſe' top, he certainly ſlept /ingle; - 
and could gather auguries, 8c. &c. from the aſpeQts of heaven, the ſtars, the * 
the flight of birds, e. . e t ns any ee 39 
Wie have ſeen David walking on his terrace, No. CXXIV, page 38; fo Nebuchad- 
nezzar walked on his royal terrace, from whence he could have a full proſpect of 
the “great Babylon, which he had built.” Abſalom defiled his father's on the 
terrace of the royal palace ; 7. e. in the open fight of heaven, and of men: an infamy of 
wich I find but one parallel, and that in the life of the abandoned Muley Liezit. 

Ve have remarked under the word Hovss in the Dictionary, that even the Temple 
d the Lord was called a houſe ; and we know'that it had various courts, into which, 
only the 2 perſons were admitted; and into the reſidence of the ſupreme Majeſty, 
only the high-prieft, and that but once a year: the Temple then was not unlike a royal 
palace in the conſtruction of its courts, &c. and in the ſecluſion of ſome of them. 

There ſeem to be in various parts of the apoſtolical epiſtles, alluſions to a kind of 
ferences of courts in heaven, compared, as it were; to a palace; ſo we are told, that 
Chriſt is gone to appear in the very preſence of God, on our behalf; that he has intro- 
aced himſelf there by his interceſſory blood; that he is even appointed chief officer 
u that royal reſidence; and is ſat down at the right hand of ſupreme; Majeſty, 8c. 
Vith this idea let this Fragment cloſe: the reader's own reflections on this im- 
fortant and intereſting doctrine, will be ſuperior to any thing I can offer. N 


v CH. CONJECTURES ON SOME OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES, OF 
| THE MIRACLE AT BELSHAZZAR's FEAST. oo 


I PROPOSE further to-uſe the deſcription” and Plate of this reſpeftable traveler, 

- MAW, as the mean of e laining, or at leaſt, of endeavouring to explain, ſome of 
ke ces which attended the miracle at Belſhazzar's feaſt. As I haye never 
a | f | . 3 
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yet met with a repreſentation, or deſcription of it, which I could conſider as ch tf 
diſtinct, conſequently, not as ſatisfactory, I find myſelf treading, as it-were, s 
entirely new, and under this a logy, entreat the reader's candou. 4 _—_— 

We have ſeen in No. L. that an Eaſtern. palace contains —— - ina 2 
great number of perſons might be accommodated at a feſtival. en 2 1 


we perceive what was the conſtruQtion of one of theſe courts: that ig te. 
area, with pillars around it, ſupporting a gallery, &c. In thus. area, ſup ; 
and a ſelect party of his gueſts to be entertained ; ſuppoſe the candleſiick. 9 f 
Ugh, to be In uated in = center of this area; the tables to be paces around it, andat 
om es end the king to be ſeated. Having thus arranged the premiſes may. aſh, 

| re, in what part of the court, did this miracle occur? (2) In W‚fα⏑% 
5 In order to approach toward ſomewhat of an anſwer to theſe. Wee wal 
attentively analyſe the narration of the facred writer. 1 + 


I. In that ſame hour came forth fingers (A pi) fit for—adapteld. — 
like unto—as it were of— human hand, writing (i. e. they wrote) over! J 
preſence of — i. e. near to [not, for inſtance, in the com tively jo, angles WY 
court; but in the neareſt part to] the candleſtich, where the principal 1 ofthe © 
light firuck : ; in a bright ſituation ; wpor the plafter inf e& the plate: above, or bel" 
the painted tiles marked O) of te wall, ſkreen, _ ure, part tion, ' which H | 
the court ; (that which in our Plate is ſupported by the pillars, the re cereal 
CLVII. page 150) ( pt) according to—fit for- adapted to the dignity and cuſtom 4 
a royal palace : then the king was terrified, 8c. verſe 24. and ſent b for Daniel. 
From before him was ſent away the part ( Di) according to a hand; i. e. like unt 43 
hand; and this toriting appeared to be traced 2 the wall, 1515 1 
Thus we have anſwered — firſt queſtion:— The writing was upon the j 120 orera | 

on tht 


central pillar in the court: (fay, in our plan, on that next to the opening L 
hand ſide) in the moſt conſpicuous ſituation the wall could afford. 

TI. This miracle conſiſted i in tracings, marks, or delineations, on this 4 
ſuch might be made by various means; as 1, by ftrong lines, drawn witli a — ſub 3 
ſtance on a white ground ; or 2, by faint lines, ſo drawn; or 3, by fiſſures, = « 
crevices, wrought, as it were, in the plaſter; or 4, as a finger, or &c. | 
foft plaſter, by = cing its courſe along it ; thereby forming hollows,” little LE 

cite marks on its ſurface ; much like thoſe made by the impreſſion of a ſealx Pa | 
word (9%) ReSHI1M) is uſed, chap. vi. 8. Now O king eftablifh the deem una 
(MARK DUNN TERESHEM) mark by ſtamping [it is a kind of printing] with! row | 
the cuſtom in the Eaſt is, for confirmation, the writing : and I | 
nearly what we may accept as anſwering the ſecond queſtion. - "(Whig — ſend, 
and ſealing, in the Eaſt, will 8 80 our enquiry hereafter.] ' . 
So far we are juſtified, no leſs by our Plate, than by the narration itſelf; there rem 
another queſtion, which is rather 4 be anſwered by conjecture than by facts. dank 
no doubt, be diſpenſed with from conſidering it, but, having a few crude — 
ſubject, I ſhall offer them under that deſcription : the reader mV inp 
into a better —_— 1 Be wy "TY 

Why could not the æan wiſe-men read this writing? 

1. 1 apprehend they could not aſcertain its meaning, bed if — 
W rs as with a finger, on ſoft plaſter, there was no diſcolouration, 1 
tinguiſh them as letters from the reſt of the plaſter : I mean as well-drawn, 
letters: at moſt, they ſaw merely a number of (to them confuſed) lines: if * 
marks were delineated by means of cracks, or fiſſures, formed in the itſelf, WJ 
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of the hand diſappears—vaniſhes. — _ 

o as to hide part of it? Was it attended 


GOT 


Ee the delineation till the right gh penon ca _ 
Now when Bana s this inſcription, (1) he perceived that it formed 
= (2) he was enabled to combine and them; (3) alſo, to per- 


heir hidden menaln mn — — 4) which he had 
4 Dae em. to hin perſormlly. "Shel des, I 

| 14 d way y inexpfar jon of tis matter. 

4 af it b thought the letters, as letters, were clear to che eyes of the wiſe: men. 

ade were 8 — queſtion 1 in what — — — 


vor: | ut we .call the: This was 2 ch — 
ae ore character of the ancient Hebrews — their ſubjects | 
—— tiſſures, if ſuch they were, or) lines: that charaQer 
to. them; nor were they in the habit of inve it, while to 
je dh rep deep of wang had been familiar from bis youth, in-the holy 
NWS: BITES r EH . 
I ſee no obje jon againſt uniting both theſe ideas As thus: ſuppoſo t the | 
t. be. ——— ws-or: tracings in the — theſe, though the 2 
peared to the Chaldeen wiſe men to be no better than .thoſe random veins which | 
Fee in marble, Nc. yet hen beheld by the learned eye of Daniel, he 
by they were letters, in tliat ſacred language to which. he had been . accuſtomed; 
te read them without difficulty, and, more than that, he explained them. The text 
ps expreſsly the Chaldzzans could not read them; but even if they had happened to 
ware react them, they might have been never the nearer foward aſcertaining their pro- 
ebe import. We ſee daily, inſtances of foreign characters, and foreign words, which 
* half — nv ä Ueno, igentlc | 
ee) pretty much Ie what rs were to the Chaldzans. | | 
40 nader will notice. the repetition of the word. +.D1, and the extreme difficulty of | 
rendering it inte Englich ; its general ion is, ſufficient fit for enough 
nuch as it wanted. Upen this word, the! true underſtanding of the hiſtory ſeems 
bon den in our traoſlation-3t is negledted. From. this repeated] wie. of the word, 
ns to imply rather a fmilarity than the actual exiſtence of the very thing itſelf 
ry is referred, may we ſuggeſt a query, whether a real hand be meant by 
E, — general reſemblance to a hand? whether real fingers, ort ſd 
| 2 —— real letters, or lines approaching to the forms of ſuck: 
and Tap ſtrongly depicted, but only traced, as a finger i might trace — plaſter 
laſt, or as py rays — ot:the paper to whichiit is ap We have 
* hinted, that beſide ſealing in clay, or wax, great men in due Eat Eaſt-ſeal with a 
of thick ink, inſtead of writing their names, and this in inſtruments relating to 
Penment; and that the word rendered mark may be ſo underſtood, chap; vi. S. yet 
Wee { ſeals are in eyphers,' this: very idea may. favour our ſuggeſtions, that the words 
N- were combined in a cypher-like manner. 
nid Hu N DRED. E we 
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We have ſeen in No. CLXXXVIII. a ſpecies of Eaſtern wit which conſiſto in SY 
letters and ſentences into enigmas, of various kinds: no doubt Bel/hatiziy Eonfidered. 
this inſcription as ſomewhat of the ſame nature, and therefore expetcted his —— 
decypherers to explain it. This kind of puzzle is more common in dhe Raſt than wem 
aware of; and I find Nadir Shah had coins ſtruck with the ſame play of words hen | 
them ( 4 kher fi ma vachel, what has happened is beſt: the numerical letters of 
motto, make up 1148, the year he uſurped the crown, FNA NEN Heng, p- — 

N. B. This motto was combined into @ cypher : and under the idea that fome wbt of 

the ſame nature was the inſcription i in Belſhazzar's may ſhall offer an Eaſtern 
cypher on a future occaſion. U 2s bY Ar ee 
t us conſider what remains unexplained of aste: In that ume four, (ler 
come forth {from hence? from the air, or from the plaſter? or didthey*inetely'appear?] | 
fingers, i. e. projections longer than broad; a kind of li, pencils fingers is'a ſecon 
dary idea of the word] 51 cient for; i. e. proportionate to a man's "hand," in fize, | 
numher, or ſhape—and theſe fyli marked, traced, oppoſite to the cantleſtich; in the - 
moſt conſpicuous: and open part, upon the plaſter of the tncloſure' of —which Went 
round the court, n a king's, 1. e. as 1 underſtund it, ce interion,"or thid, | 
court of the that prohibited to perſons not ſent for: and'T'pueld thatthe queen 
riſqued herſelf on dihis — (as Eſther did on her occaſion; vide RAXONENT,! d.L 
page 97.) and the king. ſaw the apparent part of the hand which 'wrote, or traced, the | 
lines. After calling in Daniel, Then. from before him went' away;” was: ſent away; the | 
part Di——ſuſficient for, proportionate lo à man's hand'; and left ee einge maried. 
And theſe were the tracings which were: D rig 4k; ore ones, marked, ke. 
Mzrxns; &c; | 7 1,208 Ne 13-93} COOK 3 3 „ 
Thus have I endeavoured to defect eee rays, on e sture of nb m- 
ele: always meaning to inſiſt on the diſtinction between kin the y in what a mimce 
conſiſted and, by what power it was — The: is Wr og: bal n. 
tional minds: the latter is Pn mom Shams: I 
1 JG ot p 6uailtth F434 = 1 «is Alt 
1 b> , 102 -4018% hed ec, 
No. cov bas EXPLANATION: or "THE "PLATE- OFT 
* 131 1 , 
GREAT part af the 10 hiſtory oh the Old Teſtament betend to eb 
no continuing city, but who reſided under moveable dwellings, not alway: — — 
fubſtantial nature. We may conſider theſe temporary habitations as being 
kinds: ſome were compoſed of the lighteſt materials, and were of &qu gi 
te others were probably meant for ſomewhat longer continuance; ; and others, 
again, were mere ſhades,” or ſhelters; to be put up and taken'down'with- nk 
ents, themſelves, were alſo of various forms, and dimenſions; ſometimes very and 
incommodious ; ſometimes very grand, and magnificent. Tents were 
different ſexes: fo Iſaac brought Rebekah — his mother Sarah's tent, — 0 
So Laban went into ) acob's tent, Leah's dent. Rachel's tent; and even due mar | 
ſervant's tent; Gen. xxxi. 33. e geen 762 | 
As our preſent Plate offers only thekers of the inferior kinds 3 to-theſe: we al 
*"Erolti gr RAR „ de mu: 
ons purpoſes tents, however m ? 
IV a ſupporting pole, or poles placed toward the center; 2, alſo — fo or cunt 
of ſome kind; 3, alfo, cords. 1 to, N n en are nren 


= no doubt be of iron, r in oe OI PIE 4 * 

it is evident that if a tent be required to contain a greater number of perſons than it 
was originally de for, it muſt be further opened, and more ſtrongly f ed. 
Accordingly, we fin the prophet Iſaiah, liv. 2. adviſing Zion, Niden—ſprea further 
out—the place of thy tent, (A Hel d that it may occupy a gym ſpace, and the cur- 
tains of thy tabernacle ($Becen ) :entarge,” do not trop | vvho are employed in 
this buſineſs: lengthen thy corde; and firengthen thy pins,” or, get thicker pins, to be 
driven into the ground; that they may ſuſtain greater ſtreſs. Here we have à diftmc- 
tion between a tent, or ſuperior kind of dwelling, and a tabernacle, or inferior kind. 
Balaam makes the ſame diſtinction; Numb. xxiv. 5. Huro good are thy tents, (An ELI) 
O Jacob ! and thy tabernacles, (sHEKENETT) O Hrael ! from whence I ſuſpe&, that by 


tents he means thoſe of the chiefs, leaders, principals of: the tribes ;. n. by taberna- 


cles, thoſe of the lower clafgoffpeople;: K. 
One of theſe tent pins (T57p-17@D) it was that Jael drove through the temples of 
Sifera, Judg. iv. 21. ſo that it fixedvitſelf in the earth: now,” as a wooden pin 
would hardly have been capable of thus . through the bones of a man's 
head, I think we ſafely ſay theſe pins were fometimes of iron or braſs; eſpecially, if we 
add the neceſſity of their occaſionally penetrating ſolid ſubſtances, as when tents are 
püched on hard earth, gravel, c.. % ñ ßĩr rf ren lou tt 
That tents were ſometimes either very weakly held, by their pins, or were very ill 
itched, we may conclude from the dream of the Midianite, who thought a loaf of 
ley bread, rolling along the ground had overſet a tent; and that not a ſmall one (a 


J; ᷑ͤT—̃ñ 
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of the Midianite army. We often read in books of travels of the wind overſetting tents; 
but that a cake of bread; ſhould do it, implies very little hold, indeed, of the ground by 
the tent · pins; no leſs than a moſt prodigious: velocity in the rolling of. 
The plaintive Hezekiah repreſents his age, his lengh of life, to be no more than that 
of a tent, in which ſome paſſenger has reſted, as it were for a momentary refreſhment : 
then it is —_ and gone, — Job xxvii. 18. Jonah 7 i Sqm om xxx. 
vu. 12. * Mine age — my length of life my duration is departed ; and is removed 
from before me, r fade ad guts off.“ mene ee 
The 4, wh ſeems to lay a great ſtreſs on a token of the total ruin of Babylon, by 
gan „The Arab ſhall not pitch his tent there, neither ſhall ſnepherds make th 
fold dere —but wild beaſts, and doleful creatures ſhall there enjoy themſelves,” 8c; 
Iaiah xii. 20. not even- a tt E erd, an Arab, the reſident of an hour Fn PE Nh, | 1 
OF THE DIFFERENT ,.KINDS. OF, TEMPORARY | ERBCTIONS. 
l wiſh there was a word in our language of ſtill ſlighter figrificatio 
10 afraid the word lodge is not what I mean; and whether /hed;'or ſhelter, is better, 
do not know, However, we find Jacob, Gen. xxiii. 17. came to Succoth, * Booths,” 
„ him a houſe, rather erected his tent; as a tent is often called Beth or Beit, a 
ors in the Eaſt] and for his cattle he made (np) ſlight booths; snEITEAS: there- 
* called the name of the place, Succoth, SuzLTERS I. 
X ſomewhat of the ſame kind Job alludes, xxvii. 18. The evil man buildeth like a 
moth his houſe, or apartment; and like a mere ſhelter (hb sueecHH inferior to a 
2 a keeper: maketh, i. e. of the very ſlighteſt materials poſſible. Surely 
ongly denotes the fragility, * nir e 
A 2 In 
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and, in order to take ſecure hold of it; theſe pins are, commonly, of wood, but 


tabemacle) but THE Ahel, THz Tent b perhaps that of the commander in chief 
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— iv. went out of the city of Nineveh, ant ina 

not a booth meant for any duration — but (7172p swcen) a ſhelter, 'a \merecolle@ion-o 

juſt enough to furniſh afhadow, but not 

this view If the ſ ect ſtrongly, depict his imp —— 9. d. „I will take no treue wid 
it; it will-be ruined v. It alfo re 

interkices,: fill more acceptable. Fide No. II. 


8 ' f 2. } . 3 W IS * 4: 1 W 


This word is very improperly. rendered «cottage in 1. % The daightersf 950 


is left as a cottage: (s: e en MD) in a vineyardꝰ (now our E word coifos6iniplic 


ſome kind of permanency; which — Me we have! i: 
hut -a mere ſhelter, had been better: like a ! 
cucumbers: like a eity which has been throtwen 


foroe; with only: here & 


there a ruin ſanding.” This lodge, may perhaps be explained by the Plate of | 


AGRICULTURE, given in a following Number. / ! 
Our tranſlation has not preſerved the diſtinètions vhich are in in the original,” between 
theſe kinds of reſidences: but ſomètimes renders the ſame word divelling; 


habitation, or tabernacle; &. Perhaps we ſhould do well; nevertheleſs, not to con | 


foroe of theſe words 


F771; AN 8 . 


found: them; as certainly the ſacred writers had — of the 


and of their juſt application. 4; R t 1145 77 * 44 it o 


The Englih aord, kabitatias is made by our tranſlator ente. to ſeveral word in 


the origin 3 this therefore we wave for the preſent. .' 5 dure tim ee 


Let us then-conkider;(ntp;/ucch;- or —— as {ing a mere bebe; G She 
dennen nn Gals an / be made; to keep off the sd ſun and to form f ſhadow, 
Sheken (2w) may be takem fon an inferior kind tent, or à tùbemacle. 


Alel: (o and its derivatives may denote a tent, capable of being varied Ir ber 
ſions, and accommodation; &cc. from that fit for a few perſons, to that fit! for a famiy, 
and fo: on, to that ſit for great — kings, Cc. up to a tent made of gold: 
vide No. CLXXXVII, page 184 ſuch à tent the a eras: cmd; | bit 
our Plate does not reach to ſuch magnificent erectiongs 
IJTents were of divers colours: of the Arab tents are jerks) 105 ſve 5A 
Spouſe compares herſelf, Cant. L 5. J am black as the tents Hadan theſe perhaps 
were made of-black. goats hair; yet comely as the tent curtains Svlomom s were theſe 
adorned with gold, &c. like that of No. CLXXXVII, or were they of the nature 
black velvet, 93325 black in colour, would, in its 
and handſome. The Spou © cannot bear to be likened ta a dirty; ſmoke-dyed, tent but 
to one made of rhateri ſome in their nature, though black im their colour. 5 
The tabernacle in the wilderneſs, when covered up, was black ;'#: 6. of a dark colour: 
and the preſent Kaaba at Mecca, is covered with a black velvet covering. 1 
_ too, we are not to take the Spouſe's expreſſion” © black” to imply Negro b 

ut merely a Kind of ſwarthineſs, a duſkineſs of hue, which yet ad admitted 1 
beauty, both of features, and of teint: as we ſometimes a 2 epithet black to per 
ſons natives even of Britain. Or, perhaps) as exprefling her humili b . 
tition with the daughters of Jeruſalem: in beauty, the calls: herſel « black”, 
ſpouſe afterwards through affeQion calls © fair.” 

Was the tent made A* Moſes im the wilderneſs called; 92 4 
though it Was as rich as he could make it, n but a very bene | 
divine inhabitant??? - 4 Het tn 1 155 * 3, 

When Peter. ſays at the Tranddgumation- of San « Jet us make Ante e 
ſhould we not rather think of ſhelters, ä than of magnificent erebtions 


A" 


n 
the name of a booth! . 
the 'growtivof the" kikijun ta bn ap u. 


does not admit) s mar 
e nab Ken uwe in a garden o 


le folds; be eſtremed rich | 


| r R AGM IAN 1 8 5 5 
111 
Fo. 1. An Arab tent in Egypt; om Niebihr : Rekefins at the dae time both 
perſons, and property, cattle, * . x few crooked ſticks ſupport it, and it has only one 
e. A tent ecken by Wale Tiiglth gentlemen! Whife eee plelding = mere ſhade, 
and capable of being pat up, and taken down, if an Inſtant: 1 e theſe tents is human 
ie, proſperity, See. ere&fex' ſuddenly, and ſuddenly rethoved! the pot which non, 
knows it, ſhall foon know It no more: and if we feos for th 4 places ei has been, 
not a trace, not a remembrance ' ſhall he difcoverable. 

3. A circular tent. I conceive, that to a tent of this form ih Mavens! u Cod 
pared by the prophet . 1/azah, xl. 22. © God, ſtretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 


fallowed the Pſalmiſt, civ. 21.“ God ſttetcheth out the Heavens like a curtain,” i. E. 
of a tent, and if of a circular tent, thus equally expanded all around, the alluſion is 
king. If the idea of tent-curtains was freely applied to the heavens, then we ſee 
how an eaſy tranſition of ideas might conſider them, as being either opened, or cloſed, 
ſpread out, or rolled together like a ſcroll, Iſa. xxiv. 3.—ſpanned by the hand, xlyiii. 
13.—or clothed. with blacknefs, and ſackcloth, like the covering of a tent, I. 3. We read 
too of © the pillars of heaven,“ Job xxvi. 11. of their being © ſhaken,” as the ſup- 
porting pillars of a tent may be: and. theſe ideas illuſtrate any other poetical figures, 
which their authors never deſigned ſhould be ſtrictly, i. e. literally, taken. 


Mr. Bx vox tells us, that on one occaſion when he claimed protection from an Arab 


family, he tooſt hold of the pole which ſupported the tent—is there any alluſion to ſuch a 
cuſtom, Iſaiah xXvii. 5.— Let him (my opponent) take hold of my ſtrength: he may 
make peace with me: he ſhall make peace with me !” 7, e. like Mr. B. if he claims 
my protection he may have it, by entreaty ; but by reſiſtance againſt me he muſt periſh,” 
4. A tent ſet up for the purpoſe of procuring ſhade : this jet gives alſo a lively 
idea of a caravan; and of the mode of ng; fa horſes ; the food is laid down before 
them, vide Hoſ. xi. 4. The place choſen is by the ſide of a water courſe. 8 2 
5. An Arabian hut, in Lemen; compoſed of ſtakes, and plaſtered with clay. 


* 
> * 


To ſuch an one Job ſeems to allude, chap. iv. 19. God putteth no confidence in 
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re of hs angels; how much leſs in them who dwell in houſes of clay, whoſe foundation is in 
Inch the duſt; who. ate cruſhed by a moth ſtriking againſt them!“ He compares the human 
ar body and conſtitution; to one of theſe tenenents of clay, by reaſon of its ſpeedy diſſo- 
N luton under any one accident of the many to which it is expoſed. How uncertain is 
Jour: health, ſtrength, favour |. a breeze of — too ſtrong, a ſhower of rain too heavy, often 
ſup⸗ xccalions diſorders which demoliſh the tenem ent. | 
nels; The appearance of this ſubje& ſeems to imply the very contrary of durability ; and 


LL 


ndeed, thefe houſes made of merely dried clay, are often endangered by a ſhower of 
rn, if it be of any continuance: ſuch a houſe, merely ſet, as it were, on the ground, 
rould eafily be fwept away by one of thoſe torrents which in the rainy ſeaſon burſt from 
be hills: according to our Lord's deſcription, Matth. vii. 7. 
[ ſhall add Dr. Sn Aw 's Account of the Arab Tents, p. 286, 287, folio edit. 


cauſe, „Let us paſs on to take a view of the habitations of the Kabyles and Bedoweens > 
for is iteſe, for the moſt part, the inhabitants of the plains, the others of the mountains. 


Now the Bedotwcens ive in tents, called Hhynas, from the ſhade they afford the inha- 

bitants, and Beet et Mar] houſes of hair, from the matter they are made of. They 

ac the ſame, with what the ancients called Mapalia, which being then, as they are to 
c | this. 


c, of a tent, and ſpreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.“ He ſeems in this to have 


' 
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this day, ſecured from the heat and inclemency of the weather, by à covering 
ſuch hair cloth, as our coal - ſacks are made of, might very juſtly be deſcribed 


being of an oblong figure, not unlike the bottom of a ſhip. turned upſide down, u 


Sallult hath long ago deſcribed them. However they differ in bigneſs, .according to the 
number of people who live in them ; and are accordingly ſupported, ſome with ae 


pillar, others with two or three : whilſt a curtain or carpet; placed, upon gg 
each of theſe diviſions, ſeparateth the whole into ſo many Aa 8 play on 2 


which I have mentioned, is a 1 4 pole, eight or ten feet high, and three or bu WM 


inches in thickneſs, ſerving, not on 


coutrements of war. Holofernes, as we read in Judith xiii, 16. made the Uke uſe 
the pillar of his tent, by hanging his Faulchion upon it. It is there called the pillar 
the bed, from the cuſtom perhaps, that hath always prevailed, of having the upper end 
of the carpet, matraſs, or whatever elſe they lie upon, turned, from the ſkirts of the 
tent, that way. But the [Kuro] canopy, as we render it (ver. 9.) ſhould, I pre- 


fume, be rather called the gnat, or My/keeta-net, which is a cloſe curtain of gauze r j 
fine linen, uſed, all over the Levant, by people of better faſhion, to keep out the flies, 


The Arabs have nothing of this kind; who, in taking their reſt, lie horizontally 
the ground, without bed, matraſs, or pillow, wrapping themſelves. up only in 
Niles, and lying, (as they find room) upon a mat or carpet, in the middle or comer 
of the tent. Ther. who are married, have each of them a corner of the tent, cantoned 
off with a curtain: the reſt accommodate themſelves in the manner I have deſeribed. 
The following quotations are from NizBumR .. 
Several of the houſes in Loheia are built of ſtone ; but the, greater part are huts 
conſtructed in that faſhion which is common among the Arabs. . The w 
mixed with dung ; and the roof is thatched with a ſort of graſs, which is common here. 


Around the walls within is a range of beds made of ſtraw, on which notwithſtanding | 
their ſimplicity, a perſon may either ſet or Iie commodiouſly enough. Such a, houſe s | 


nat large enough to be divided into ſeparate apartments; it has ſeldom windows, aud 
its door is only a ftraw mat. When an Arab has a family and cattle, he builds, for 
their accommodation, /everal ſuch huts, and incloſes the whole with. a ſtrong wooden 
fence. The population of the cities of Arabia, therefore, cannot be proportion 

their extent. Travels, Vol. I. p. 255. Engliſh Edit. e ee 


In fte manner de 9e. * Arabia afords no legant or Mech ajanimcns 6 
the admiration of the traveller. The houſes are built of ſtone, and have always 


terrace roofs. Thoſe occupied by the lower people are ſinall huts, having a round rod, 
and covered with a certain herb. The huts of the Arabs on the banks of the Eupbra 
are formed of branches of the date tree, and have a round roof covered with rail mai. 
The tents of the Bedouins are like thoſe of the Kurdes and Turcomans. They bave ile 
aſpect of a tattered hut; I have formerly remarked that they are formed of coarle ſufs 
prepared by the women.” Vol. I. page 220. 
May theſe huts formed of the branches of the date tree, and whoſe roofs are of mats, 
be thought to anſwer to the Succoth (booths) of Scripture? ſuch. as thoſe of the i 
rary town of the Iſraelites at the Exodus, (vide No. NIX, page 68.) the booth ot 
J and thoſe of Jacob, & c. WWW Ns 


o » 
* 


* 


we] 
to have thin roofs, When we find any number of them together, (and I have ſeen a | 
three to three hundred) then, as it hath been already taken notice of, they are ual 

laced in a circle and conſtitute a Dou-war. The faſhion of each tent is the fame, | 


nly to ſupport the tent, but, being full of hooks fixe4 Ml 
there for the purpoſe, the Arabs hang upon it their cloaths, baſkets, ſaddles and xc. WM 
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THE reader has ſeen under the article Ax k in the Dictionary, the general ideas. 


adopted in explanation of the forms, &c. of this capacious veſſel. Our own country 
being a maritime power, and poſſeſſing, in our capital ſhips of the line, many arks not 


unequal to that of Noah, there is the leſs reaſon to 56 fl in any ee oy euch 
ate repreſents what mg * 


nature, or competence, of ſuch a veſſel. It is true, our be, 
ther what we can prove actually was, but then we do not require that abſolute ſtrict- 
neſs upon this ſubject, which ſome others are capable of: general ideas are ſufficient. 
No. 1. repreſents the timber work of this veſſel: the door being at the bottom; and 
the bottom flat. I think it may be doubted whether the bottom was flat; at leaſt, ſo 


fat ; poſſibly it might be curved. This particular would induce us to conſider the reſem- 
blance of the memorials of the ark to a creſcent but that we decline at preſent, as it 


would lead us too far. 


2. Plan of the ſecond ſtory ; ſhewing how the ſtair caſes, A, at the ends, the chambers 


B. B. B. along the fides, and a gallery in the middle, might be conſtructed. C. is a 


deſcent, or kind of well hole, to the lower ſtory, or hold, which might contain freſn 


3, Elevation of the external appearance of the ark: the lower ſtory, or hold, being 
_ the 3 for the animals are ſhewn opened, and the upper ſtory partly 
„part . 0 | ? 5 | 
7, Sefton, ” This figure ſhews the internal diſtribution of the ſtories and 'chambers : 
A, the hold, ſuppoſed to contain freſh water: B, a capacious floor, called the firſt ſtory : 
C, the ſecond ſtory; divided into chambers for the beaſts; D, the upper ſtory for the 
birds, and for the human race. Beſide this, there was a conſiderable ſpace in the 
ſhelving of the roof, which might admit of ſmall apartments in the nature of our garrets, 
where a variety of articles might be ſecured. Say | | 
R r cattle : ſhewing how they might be fed and attended, by Noah, and 
This ſubject is one of thoſe which require an acquaintance with almoſt all nature, in 
order to be able te do it juſtice: we do not mean to attempt it now, but merely to offer 
a few hints, for the + reflection... 7701 ad 18 BEI | 
l. As to the number of animals: how many are really diſtinct ſpecies, and. not ſince 
tte deluge multiplied by climate; food, &c ? The number is lefs than might be ſuppoſed. 
2. What degree of cold might prevail during the deluge ? I ſuppoſe- it was pretty 
conhderable : ſince the ſun could not heat either the earth, or the atmoſphere, © 
3. How many animals would become torpid, and neither eat, nor drink, under that 
legte of cold? The cold of winter has ſuch an effeck on animals now; was. the period 


the deluge wholly winter? e 


+. How many birds, and reptiles, would become torpid by the ſame cireumſtances? 

5. How many inſects, Sc. and how long would their natural torpidity laſt, after the 
"ters were abated? I apprehend nearly half the creatures in. the ark would become 
vp: conſequently they. would conſume neither food) nor water, while-in that ſtate... 

6. Of oviparous creatures, the eggs might be preſerved : ſo of inſetts, grubs, 8&c.. 
7. In like manner, the ſeeds of plants, corn,- &c. the kernels of fruit, and:many plants. 
u rakes of earth: if they were not. of a nature to be preſerved by ſeeds. 

| 8. How 
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8. How many animals eat little, or r in darkneſs? even if not torpid, as 1 


N moſt were. 0 8 t 
A e year round without mu might ; | 
N. B 1 the 2 of the Deluge there was no influence of ſeaſons pr N 
ſummer, Cc. | 5 
10. was many, under theſe circumſtances, ma 1 little or no atendaee? | 
+ There ſeems to be only the carnivorous claſſes of animals that would food.in any | ih 
conſiderable quantities were theſe carnivorous before the, deluge if ſo, were the | $ 
appetites ſuſpended during the deluge ? Had they any fear of man 2 Li the deluge? | | 
Were they torpid during. the deluge ? . 
It ſhould ſeem that Noah and his family had not eaten fleſh (commonly) before the 1 
deluge except, I ſuppoſe, at ſacrifices, Vide a followin Fr A GMENT. f 5 
When theſe, and many other circumſtances, which greatly diminiſh labour, atten. MW 1. 
ance, and confum tion, are duly conſidered, I apprehend the capacity of the ak vil Fed 
be found to be fully adequate to all that it could — wanted to contan. es 
Human inventions, books, property, houſhold inſtruments, inſtruments of h | 4 
and manufactures, have been greatly multiplied ſince the deluge ;-there is more than os 
2 * in the roof of the ark for ſuch ag could poſſibly be 1 ule, or of ſervice, at mp 
t 
The ſeeds of many 8 wy trees, float many thouſand * on the ea, at this day; — 
yet germinate on the iſlands to which they are driven: the roes, &. of fiſh Hoat long, 
in the ſea, yet (gd 782 8 Me 
kinds of ſeeds after being buried in the earth by a deep pleughing if tumedu N 
by ao tag deep ploughing ſome years after, will ſprout and ep pl ug 1 2 7 ; 
Many kinds of inſects make their neſts i in. hollows of the earth, where their eggs ar 
many months. before they come to life. managemenh; they may, be advanced, ot N 
retarded, very conſiderably, as to, the time 2 birth. er; 
Notwithſtandin þ N whole of the Deluge and. its conneRtiong,. ec, was mjraculu point 
yet the above might be ſome of thoſe ſteps in which the miracle trod: i. e. fe 1908 Þ * . mim 
natural principles employed to produce a ſupernatural effect. 1 1 wie when 
agu 
No. CCVIII. GROTTO OF THE APOCALYPSE AT PATMGS. pra 
wil c 
II is not to be ſuppoſed, that if this be the place where St. Jake ſaw his Revelation mann 
that it was then in the ſame ſtate as it is now: ſince the later conſtruttions are — — which 
We have, nevertheleſs, thought it roper to ive this views as a ſpecimen of be fo 
ner of the Greeks in — mL ſuch kinds paces; and it may ſerwe to ſuggeſt the Ii 
ueſtion, how far they may be depended on, in their": preſent ſtate? It is,  remarkadle name 
3 the Greeks ſuppoſe almoſt every event of ſacred hiſtory which; they commemorate, tranſla 
to have been tranſacted in a grotto, or rock; with what propriety the reader wil judge 
This Plate alſo ſhews ſomewhat of the manner in which the | Greeks 'arnament- ther 
churches. If the reader recollects the fury of the Iconoclaſts, he will perhaps ſmile, i 8 com 
he does not rather ſigh, to think that the diſtinction between | ſuch; -pictuged a8 tie me: 
Greeks eſteemed proper, and ſuch ſtatues as the Latins held honourable, ble,:ſhould have to ſner 
excited ſo much ill will, hatred, party ſpirit, and malignity. Happy bad it been u. party ; 
Chriſtianity, had this been the only inſtance of opinion raiſed into wenth by diſtinfion renture 
with little or no difference! e ebe e _ | [all 
The following is TouRNEFoRT's deſcription of this place: : fly aortic | rap 
« 'The houſe called the Apocalypſe i is a poor hermitage, depending 0 on tw, go When tl 
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convent of St. John. The ſuperior had iven it for life , for 200 crown ns „6 an ancient 
bithop of Samos; who received us very civilly. This is thought to be the place where 
St. John wrote the Revelations 5 perhaps ſo.' for that holy Evangeliſt ſays, it was in the 
ihand of Patmos, whither he Was baniſhed in the perſecution of Domitiun, which 

gan A. D. 958.“ % l HOU CH SIT Ba 574 SEEGER RALLY er. 
"i is conſiderable for its. ports, but its inhabitants are not much the better for 
them. The Corſairs have obliged them to quit the town, which as in the port of La 
Sala; and to retire two miles and a half up the hill, about St. John's convent. 

« The author of the Cronicon Paſehale, makes St. John continue in Patmos fifteen 
xears, and Trenæus fixes it at five years. Victorinus, biſhop of Pettau, and Primatius, 
 bithop in Africa, affirms St. John to have been ſent to Patmos, to work in certain 

mines there, now unknown. The hermitage of the Apocalypſe is on the ſide of a 
mountain ſituated between the convent and the port de {a Scala. The way to it is very 
narrow, cut half way in the rock, and leads to the chapel: this chapel is not above 
eight or nine paces long, and five broad. The arch-work, though of the gothic, is 
deny enough. On the right is St. John's grotto, the entrance whereof'is about ſeven 
WW ict high, v ith a ſquare pillar in the middle. Overhead they ſhew ſtrangers. u fiſſure, 
| x chink, in the quick rock; through which, they tell ye, the Holy Ghoſt dictated to 
St. John, when he wrote the A ypſe. The grotto is low, and has nothing remark- 
be,” Tounnzronr, Fob I. PI... on os atranas Do's 


u I | 


No. CCIX. Taz SHUAL, oz JACKALL; zxronzousLY RENDERED FOX. 
4304770058) 796: ent 0) ot ru by (46 
NATURAL Hiſtory is one of thoſe articles on which I never wonder when tranſlators 
en; whether from ignorance, or from embarraſſment; becauſe, as Providence has 
pointed certain animals, Sc. to certain places, it is by no means eaſy to identify theſe 
atimals by verbal deſcription, much lefs by mere nomination, in countries diſtant from 
where they are common. In countries which never ſaw the creature mentioned in the 
orginal, a tranſlator has only the choice of difficulties; whether he will adopt the ori- 
gnal name of that creature, which, in fact, is leaving it untranſlated; or whether, he 
wil conſider that animal which in his own country affords the neareſt reſemblance in 
manners and appearance to that he wiſhes to deſcribe, as its tolerated repreſentative, 
vhich therefore ma be ſubſtituted, becauſe no better, or nearer approximation, can 


te found within the knowledge of his reader. 
This ſtatement vindicates our tranſlators. from any blame, in rendering the Hebrew 
name y $HUOL, by the term fur: in fact they found it thus rendered by the Greek 
tranſlators, aura; and by the Latin, ute; and, ſuppoſing theſe might know the 
creature better than themſelves, or, thinking our Engliſn for was the creature moſt 
likely to be underſtood in England, as nearet in nature and manners to the. /þua!,: and 
« conveying ſome idea of it, they have thus rendered that word wherever it! occurs, 
bf means of this adaptation, however, they have given occaſion to inconſiderate perſons 
v ſneer, and perhaps to ſnarl, at ſome of the (hiſtories | in which this creature is a 
pay; and the infidel, or free thinker, eſpecially if he be alſo a Jolly fox-hunter, who 
entures his neck in the chace, ventures allo his witticiſms-on-the fubſet. 
lallude, particularly, to the uſe which Samſon made of the Shun. I be leave freely 
o paraphraſe that hiſtory. - . Aid it tuas after ſome days, in the days of wheat harveſt, 
"ten the ſhocks of corn were gathered into heaps, either in the fields, or on the barn - 
Tun Huxp RED. i Ti 10 T6 EX floor 
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floor [vide No, XLVIII. page 84.] that Sam/dn would have vifited his wife, but wa | 

| i 5s father having given her (o Samſon s fpecral friend, or, he Who rr | 
2 bride man, | paranymph, vide No. CLVII. Page 149. 


marriage with her had been ö 2 vg. CI 
who alſo had been the chief means of diſcovering his ridlle, having had; 


even criminal] influence over his wife. This ſubſtitution , e Samſon S who: Jaid, | 


for this turn, for this lime, at leaſt, I will contrive to be myſelt, perſonally, not guily 


toward the Philifines ; but I will fubſtitute my emiſſaries, as they have ſubſtituted ny | 


companion in my place. And Sam/on went away and caught, or procured ta be caught, 


three hundred $HUALE ;5 and he took fire-maich—burner-—torch [a material that would | 


and therefore punairg violently about the places, wherever they 
wind animated the fire into vehement flame, and: burnt. up the corn in layers, or 


derſtanding he had indeed been 1 they. in their rage burved his wife u 
an adultereſs (Gen. xxxviii. 24) and her father, as her accomplice.” | 


why did they go among the com? &c. Some of theſe queſtions we ſhall endeavour to 


ry 
x 


1Wer.. 9 


carly 

that many travellers have called it by that name; and of this-creature: thene are af kat 
two ſpecies, one of which is very like a true on. 
Phte. repreſents both 

ſpecies of jackall: the upper figure is, the IAK ALI Ahivz, or lefſer-jackall, which 
eatly reſembles a fox in form, and is, I preſume, by the diſtinction, rather falle 
than a fox, or at leaſt not larger: {for we find the other jackall is larger than.a.fox; and 


conſiderable | 


hunts in packs of forty or fifty [or perhaps a hundred, or ſeveral hundreds,] eats thi 


| 
. 
| 
; 


| r R A S NM 2N 1 OY = 
ine made of leather; ranſacks the repoſitories of the dead, and greedily devours the 
— putrid bodies; for which deter the inhabitants of the countries whete they 
abound, make their graves very deep in the earth [which OR the phraſe lower 
art of the earth] and ſecure them with ſpines, thorns, &c. They attend caravans and 
blow, armies in hopes of prey.“ NIE BUR ſays, Fr. edit. p. 146. © They are often 
bold enough to enter houſes; and at Bombay my ſervant who reſided out of the city, 
drove them out of his kitchen. It is very often confounded with the fox.“ 

« The deeb, or jackall, chathal, is of a darker colour than the fox; and about the ſame 
bigneſs: it yelps every night aboub the gardejis, and villages, feeding as the dubbah 
(hyena) doth on roots, FRUTTS, and carrion. Dr. St Aw, 2 edit. p. 247. c 

vol xEV ſays, © The wolf and the real for are bery rare; but there is a PRODIGH- 
ors QUANTITY of the middle ſpecies named acul, which in . called romiroee 
from its howl: they go 1x DRO VES,“ &c. Vol. I. and, in Vol. II. “ Jackalls are con- 
cealed by HUNDREDS in the gardens, and among ruins, and tombs.” . 

« The chakalls are as big as foxes, and have ſomething of a fox, and ſomething of a 
wolf; but are not mongrels begot of them, as many have ſaid.” Io 

« Theſe chakalls are very thieving beaſts : not only of what" is fit for eating, but of 
any thing elſe they can find: they how] almoſt like dogs, one making the treble, ans 
other the baſs, and a third the counter tenor; and as ſoon as one cries, the reſt cry alſo; 
ſo that, 1 — make a noiſe which may truly be called dog's muſic.” TH EVE 
vor, Part i 15 II dns + | e 80 0 ; N 25 + q 3 8 

Hrvane hs mentions a noiſe heard in the night: which was either the vofde of x | 
chatal, or of a man intending to plunder; who couniterfeited” that volce to avoi 
ſuſpicion. CALF een e, INT IHEIOn Me ET 

Th Gambroon—we were offended by thoſe troops of jackalls, which here, more 
than elſewhere, mightily invaded the town; and for prey violated the graves, by. teating 
out the dead ; all the while ululating in offenſtve noiſes, and echoing out thetr facrilege. 
ne ſport we had in hunting them, with feeords, Javces, and dg, but we found 
them oo MANY TO BE conQUERED; too unruly to be baniſhed ; ws be 
effrighted.” - then he gives the (ertorieous) hiſtory of their mongrel deſcent, &c. Hax · 
/ OR gs OR. og we 

Theſe authors do not propetly difting 
eren HassELQUIST calls the fmaller j 
Pente to teroallect ? n un , OO n 

Without adducing further extracts, we find that jackalls go in droves, in troops; fo 
that Samſon might eaſily procure as many as he wanted: they enter gardens, ages, 
tents, and houſes, in the night time, ſo that they would carry the fire with them to all 
quarters, and might, therefore, eafily burn outhouſes of all, kinds; in corn yards, 
meyards, and ohveyards: their rioife and howling would betray them, and would 
domince all who heard them, that N truly jackalls (which would turn the ſuſpi- 
con away from men): the fire giving them pain, they would naturally fight each one his 
Uciate, to whom He was tied, no doubt with noiſe cove, and much mote than cul- 
tomary. This would keep them among the corn, &c. longer than uſual; and beſide 
ts, few pairs thus coupled, would agree to return to tlie ſame den, as they had formerly 
«cupted in the mountains; ſo that nothing could be better adapted to produce a 
* ral conflagration, than this expedient of combuſtion-communicating jackalls. Thus, 
teror and alarm muſt have been greatly increaſed, by the number of animals, three, 
ed, by the confuſed vehenience of their difcordant yellings, and by the innumer- 
dee fires burſting forth on all ſides at the _ inſtant of time, | * 
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5 FRAGMENT 8. 4 
We ought alto to note the ſeaſon of the year; it. was wheat. ber 1 OR the cou 
is cut down, and formed 1 into heaps, waiting to be threſhed. It was the dry ume of be 
year, and dryneſs in ſhe Eaſt excecds all we can poſſibly imagine; it Was when many. | 
A laid abroad, ſo that it would ſpread univerſal panic, by its en generality ad ine, 
1 no one could aſſiſt his neighbour, being engaged by hi * po er, &c.. 
11 be following extracts my afliſ us in meg of the a th 
time of the year- 51 i; 1 wi Fe a lich {0 1 
5 AS TR were repolin in, the ic were az wi 55 
a | little f kle. falling ng i ſome pl hs, camellers, who, according, to 2 
ſucking the t ee of. ee ſet this graſs on fire; and the flame pre: ſo ſuddenly, 
that we had much ado. to fave our goods from burning; but at length we extinguiſhed 
it.) DzL.Lua VALLE's TxRAverls. p. 262. Dr. CHANDLER. bach like Wenne 
hes inſtances may illuſtrate James ii. 5, 6.] - | 
4 IN happened one time, as the king was hk himſelf abjoad, with his: wines, 
majeſty lay in the: WP N without: 22 Ne er . in harveſt time, wien 


| & 2 lay heaped up one upon ano 3 a8 he . delighted in 
Ot an | 


ks, ſome flying rockets were ſented A2 e one nite 

we me or there are ſome that weigh forty pounds) of which ba "a a trial to be 
„ their extraordinary weight, hindering the maſſie 1 1 from mounting d 

Yn wards, as it ſhould have done, and fo = flying very 50 

oy ſemicircle at a pgs which carried * a Ae way into the. 


- the P = Bake Pe a, p. 114. rd | 
This hiſtory ſeems to be . of Samſon; in the ſpi A "of the tans | 

wo de e done: the time of year too th lame: but Samſon's:;contrivance, | 

25 the additional effect of Her ol hes "of. at once Fl great extent of tre. 


es, 
AI B. "This extract 410 ſhe ng a Abſalom's ; ſervants might ſet Joab's. field of — 
5 on fire, 2 Sam. xiv. 30. and what a conſiderable conflagration might enſue from i.] 
I am aware that ſome leamed men have propoſed to tranſlate, that Samſon tied 
ſheaves of corn end to end; and others aa, ſted other means of clearing, as they 
ſuppoſed, the difficulty of this hiſtory. I merely hint at theſe, to ſhew I am not igno- | 
rant of them; but I think the ſtatement we hah adopted ſhes decidedly that 10 = 
unneceſſary. _ We have, I think, reduced the hiſtory as it ſtands, to poſſi ility, at 
but 1 think we have done more, by ſhewing how cattle, in the inſtance of Fabius, bur 
been. fire-bearers, and the following, which are alluded to by Mr. Paxx 1unsT, m 
ſtrengthen that idea. © However range the hiſtory of ſelting "fre. to corn by tying Ale 
brands to foxes' tails may ſound to us, yet we find ſuch a practice mentisned in the 
38th fable of Apthonius ; and what is more remarkable, Ovid, Faſt, lib..iv. Ine 681, 
mentions. a cuſtom obſerved at Rome every year about the middle of, Uh les 9 n 
out it foxes; into Som circus with burning torches to their backs... 
1 51 2 ©;9 3 1 
— Terga ferunt rulpes „% „ Rar . 


Let us now examine the other paſſages of Scripture in which this animal, the fue 
occurs: we ſhall endeavour at the 2275 time io: * each pa 0 the N which 
is the — of it. _ 


= run robe erett. | 


Mr. Hani 1 ER 5 * y remarked the bitterneſs of 4 fareaſin, Nehemiak 5 iv. 3. 
4. & Their city wall is not fit for an outhouſe; it is at moſt like one of the looſe ſtone, 

hedges, which urrotind our gardens; without ' mortar : if à jackall ſhould. venture to 
gon it, inſtead of leaping clear over it, he would ruin 8 whole ſtructure: or, if 
bw would clamber u on it, Sow it would go N. B. If he referred to the leſer 
jackall (which as theſe Chlefly . ens, 1 the compariſon is that of. a garden- 


|, ſeems to be moſt likely the ſneer is encreaſed by the compariſon. 
. learn from Dr. 87741 e jackeall (the leffer kind) eat 12 and FRUITS: 
md frequent the GARDENS, every night: this then is clearly the animal complained: 
| of, Cant. ii. 15. © Take—catch—us The Pals, the little 7 55 which deſtroy, and, 
waſte, and ruin, our vines; and that. at the time when we expect fruit from them.” 
O HasSELQUIST fays, «there is alſo p ge" of them near the convent of St. John, in 
the deſart, about — time; inſomuch, that the Pore are obliged to ſet guards over 
| the rines, to prevent theſe creatures from deſtroying them.“ As foxes in England are 


not deſtroyers of grapes, this. paſſage we been Ker criticiſed ; 3 with Nor e 
reaſon let the reader now JO. 


5115 Al 3 | 
ED ha "OF THE Ane JACKALL; 4 
very pen 101 we melancholy, is the mile 1 the 18 wphet Regia, A. 4. 
4s ſhuals in waſtes around deſerted towns, are thy prophets, C They continue 
to deſtroy, but do not repair; they, clamber over defences: 3 e and encreaſe 
te dilapidations' in the ſtone falls, but they reſtore no part to its ſtrength: they, do not 
0 up into the gaps, to repair them; nor bring freſh ſtones to ate thoſe: that are 


n, to make up the wal! for the  fecuri of the houſe of Iſrael, it 3 
a. feirmaſh, much WF an ith in the 25 of the Lord. A may f 


From the diſpoſition of the amr to prey on carrion, we ſee how naturally the 
Palmiſt, Ixiv. 10. aſſociates mk coop ture with his ſlain enemies: Fhoſe who ſeek to 
deſtroy my ſoul, ſhall thetnfelves be "deſtroyed; "Ba ſlain, and be buried, in the loweſt 
parts—or de epths— of the earth ; but wry hall not reſt in their graves, the jackalls ſtall 
tear them from thence, as their laxvful pre prey ;—* they thall be a portion for Juals. 1 

The former paſſages which relate to the Aua! 47 from, the Old Teſtament :. in the 


Sy Tefament we may find the proprie of making an equal orrectio in uſe of 
the word For: notwithflandin 15 he orig! prop 150 uſes the 8 * * I 2 


We ſhall perceive under 
* The jackalls, beaſts of prey and of injury, Nabe 1 they may hide themſelves ; 
-w he rapacious nn fe heaven 1 7 neſt but Eo meek, the benevolent, Son of 

an, he who goes about doin ath not where to his e ure 
contraſt beichten i e the e of cn? ly o 
do not preſume to affirm that I have preciſe] / aſcertained | thoſe. fonts „ wherein a 
adſtinQtion ou ght to be maintained between the 775 and the larger 3 vet IL 
it evident, that ſome fuch attention | is proper, if it be not abſolufehy n — 
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= OF THE METAPHORICAL APPLICATION or THE NAME JACKALL.. xt 
e come now to the- laſt cular we mean to notice in e to the jackall N 
te metaphorical a plication of the name, or charafter, of. „ 24 4 or jackall, to per- 
; for, fo our ord, "Luke £3 32. T's of Herod, 6. 8 ell that 1 craſty. 
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EL. x "8.2 Who - 


level of the . Of each of theſe kinds our Plate offers a e 


F 
| 


38 een an ee 
cruel, inſidious, devouring, creature! that jackall of a prince! who has indeed «+ 
preſſed his enmity, by his threats, as jackalls do. their miſchievous diſpolitions b * 


rkings, and who yelps in concert with other of my enemies, jag tell um 
that I am ſafe from his fury to-day and to-morrow ; and on the third daꝝ I de 


completed 1 ood bis power (alluding perhaps to his reſurreftion ne | 


third day: or, is day pu or year ?] 


To this application S may determine us; and with this 1 cloſe the fub 
jett—defiring' the reader to notice his eſpecial reference. of this compariſon to the | 
Aſiatics, ooo uently its eaſy A e in Syria and Jude. 

At Nice in Aſia at night,. I heard a mighty noiſe, as if it bad been of men who 


jeered and mocked us. 1 aſked what was the matter? . . . I was anſwered, it was 


the howling of certain beaſts, which the Turks call ciacals, or _jacals. They are a ſort 
of wolves, ſomewhat bigger than foxes, but leſs than common wolves ; yet as 
and devouring, as the moſt ravenous wolves, or foxes, of all. They co. tw xLoexs, 
and ſeldom hurt man or beaſt ; but 15 their food by craft, and ſtealth, more than by 
open force. Thence it is, that HE TURKS CALL SUBTLE, AND CRAFTY, PER80M4, 
ESPECIALLY, THE ASIATICS, BY THE METAPHORICAL NAME-OF 1 
Their manner is, to enter tents, or houſes, in the night time: what is eatable 
eg leather, ſhoes, boots; are as cunning as they are thieviſh ; but in this t 
ridiculous, that they diſcover themſelves by the. noiſe. the can make, for while — 
buly i ina houſe, devouring their prey, if any one of their he Without doors, chance 
bon, they all ſet up a howling Hkewiſe, &c.“ Buszzqvivs, p. 58. 
It ſeems to be agreed, that real foxes ate very rare in Judea; I think we may ad 
mit that they are equally rare in Scripture: for I believe we have examined all the 
where the word occurs, and have not met with a true fox 8 them; we read, how: ' 
ever, of the land of Shual, 1 Sam. xiii. 17. Hazar. lual—q.Fox ee xv. er 
all which . we refer to the . V ide Weben in the e | 


al gh 5 * | 
Ns. ok. EXPLANATION or _ N a l 


WIEN this Plate was engraved, we had no expectation of being able to — 2 
repreſentations more correct, G more intereſtirlg, of which we bope we e 


now a proſpect; and to which we muſt reſerve ſome obſervations. 
r 252 


Tombs may be divided into (1) thoſe dug below the ſurface of the 
built above ground: (3) thoſe cut into rocks: often. at conſiderable 


OF SUBTERRANEOUS TOMBS. | 
The bottom fabjeRt in our Plate, is a view of the vaults uſually 3 the . 
the kings,” at Jeruſalem, from Lx BRU. Vide Map of Jeruſalem, W. We Freſume pat 
to aſſert that David and Solomon were buried in theſe tombs; nevertheleſs; . credible 
that ſome of their families, or ſueceſſors, might be here interred > howe 
coffins ſeen in this Plate are ancient. The reader will oblerve their pogo the anne 


around them, the ſtone coffin- lid, its ornaments, &c. 


Such kind of ſepulchral excavations are not unuſual in S * and they/ che 
of more than one chamber. Mr. MauxDRELL (p. 21. N 
ſeveral ſmall chambers, iffuing from a larger, in the centre; all ein 2 — 
Aradus :-* going down feven or eight ſteps, you come to the miout of the ſepulchre; 


where, crawling in, you arrive at the chamber... Turning to the right you —__ 
1 : a: 


FEAGHEENTS ol 
wom; de. On the other ſide of the chamber, another paſſage leading to another 
„c.“ Vide the following FRA Rur, © Gates of Hades.“ ; 


Ihe following is his deſcription of the ſepulchre which is called that of the kings 
of Judah : of which % {0TH OR 5 re nt 
« The next place we came to was thoſe famous grots called the Sepulchres of the Kings; 
but for what reaſon they go by that name js hard to reſolve: for it is certain none of the 
kings, either of //raet or Judah, were buried here, the holy Scriptures aſſigning other 
places for their ſepultures: unleſs it may be thought perhaps that Hezekiah was here 
"nterred, and that theſe were the ſepulchres of the ſons of David, mentioned 2 Chron. 
32, 33. Whoever was buried here, this is certain, that the place itſelf diſcovers ſo great 
an expence both of labour, and treaſure, that we may well ſuppoſe it to have been the 
work of kings. You approach to it at the eaſt fide, an entrance cut out of the 
natural rock, which admits you into an open court of about forty ſpaces fquare, cut 
down into the rock with which it is encompaſſed inſtead of walls. On the fouth fide of 
the court is a portico nine paces long and four broad, hewn likewiſe out of the naturul 
wck. This has a kind of architrave running along its front, adorned with ſculpture, of 
\ fuits, and flowers, ſtill diſcernable, but by time much ' defaced. At the end of the 
portico on the left hand you deſcend to the paſſage into the ſepulchres. The door is 
now ſo obſtructed with ſtones and rubbiſh, that it is a thing of ſome difficulty to creep 
though ir. But within you arrive in a large fair room, about ſeven or eight yards 
ſquare, cut out of the natural rock. Its fides and cie ling are ſo exactly ſquare, and its 
angles ſo juſt, that no architect with levels and plummets could build a room more re- 
gala. And the whole is ſo firm, and entire, that it may be called a chamber hollowed 
out of one piece of marble. From this room, you paſs'into I think ſix more one within 
mother, all of the fame fabric with the firſt. © Of theſe the two innermoſt are deeper 
than the reſt, having a ſecond deſcent of about fix or ſeven ſteps into them. . 
« In every one of theſe rooms, except the firſt; were coffins of ſtone placed in niches in 
the fides of the chambers. They had been at firſt covered with handfome ils, and 
caved with garlands: but now moſt of them were broke to pieces by ſacrilegious hands. 
The ſides and cieling of the rooms were always dropping with the moiſt damps con- 
lenſing upon them. To remedy which nuiſance, and to preferve theſe chambers of the 
dead polite and clean, there was in each room a ſmall channel cut in the floor, which 
emed to drain the dreps that fall conſtantly into it.“ MAuNDRELIL'Ss Travers, p. 76. 
To vaults like theſe, dug under the earth, to graves dug into the ground, and to 
er ſuch like ſubterraneous places of interment, may be referred the numerous paſ- 
1 * Holy Writ, which ſpeak of going down to the pit - to the grave -& c. | 
cave of Machpelah which Abraham bought, Gen. xxni. 9. was probably a dou- 
ble cave, an exterior chamber opening into another interior: not unſike thoſe firſt deſeribed 
b Mr. MaunDRELL, whereby it might eaſily afterwards receive others of his family. 
Ve have ſeen that theſe ſepulchres are occaſionally divided into chambers ; where 
tiofe, perhaps, who once kept the world awake: and to ſuch a chamber of death 
de Wife Man compares the chamber of the adultereſs, Prov. vii. 27. © She cauſes to 
ful, like as as ſurely as many and great wounds cumſe him to fall Who has received 
xm: and even frong men [q. men not wounded, but whole ?] are ab/olttely flain'by 
tr. The zeay to the ſepulchre is her houſe, her firſt, or outer, chamber is like the open 
wur that leads to the tomb; deſcending to the chambers of death” is the further en- 
tance into her apartment; her private charber—penctrulia—is like to a ſeparate reccſs 
"2 ſepulchre. Vide No. XXV. for the oonſtruction of chamber within chamber. 
The writer varies this repreſentation, chap. ix. 18. And he [the thoughtleſs youth] 
* w aware that the Nephaim giants - the moſt terrible of men—are there i — | 
ouſe 


0 FRAGMENTS IF 
Sete of the adultereſs] inviting —oallin ue bet 1-0 FRO a 4.» Me 
This is either a bold profopopera, az 4 it were, the dead, which had been 255 1 
means of proſtitution, whoſe departed f ny irits entice the thoughtleſs youth to make on: 


among them; who enjoy, as it were, the anticipation of rendering'this-perſonas | 
rable A themſelves: in wich ſenſe it is highly figurative, and — _ —_ | 
rather a matter of fat ?—q.-d. in the houſe of - adultereſs, and connected with her 
are a number of deſperate villains, who de light in ſhedding blood, and will ſurely murder } 
the unwary youth whom ſhe allures, and whom they call and excite, into her chamber,” | 
If the former ſenſe has moſt poetry, I fear this has abundant trun. = 
It is impoſſible on this ſubject to forget the noble conceptions of the- prophet Ih. f 
which-agree with the firſt ſenſe of the — pars | graph. . Hades from - beneath the 
ground 2s moved on thy account—O king of Babylon Ts comes fortbard io meet thee | 
at thy entrance into its ſecret receſſes, — doing _ to ſo great a power: it rowfet 
| to meet thee the Rephaim—great ones—all Goats—rude chiefs—of the earth: it 
| hath made all the kings of the. peoples riſe up off their thrones to come forward 40 meet | 
thee;—and they fay, Art thou alſo become like unto us; ſo verle 18. , All * vi 
te earth lie dorom in glory—in ſtate—each man in his. houſe,” his ſepulchy | 
but thou art abominated and treated with the utmoſt — gnity, S, „ | 
I ſuſpect, alſo, that what is often called in En the live (or natural rock, u 
known among the Jews by the phraſe heart of — earth, mue 
ſay « heart 0 oak, &c. meaning the ſolid, ſubſtantial, part of it: if ſo, it ſhews the te | 
import of our Lord's expreſſion, atth. xii. 40. © As Jonah was 8 ache 1. e. pn 
of the firſt day, the whole of the ſecond day, and part of the third day, in hollow a 
the ketos, ſo ſhall the Son of Man be 2. e. an equal ſpace of time in the ſolid rock=the | 
heart of the earth; not drowned in the waters, nor buried in. moiſt earth; but entombed 
in the ſolid heart of rock. Vide PoTtTzR's FIELD, ad fin, in the DreTtonary. 
The apoſtle has expreſſed this in a manner which poſſibly our tranſlators have rendered 
rather too ſtrongly ; at leaſt, it has always ſtruck my mind to that effect, Eph. iv. g. 
« He who aſcended—deſcended firſt into the lower parts of the earth”. Now as the | 
aſcent of Chriſt is © far above all things,” this expreſſion leads the mind to conſider li 
deſcent as being into a correſpondent depth under the earth: whereas in fact, the.aftul | 
depth of our Lord's tomb was, at 52 e but probably, it was not bebn 
the ſurface of the round. (Vide No. CXXXVILI. page 7 5; mw word ra yaremys, | 
I ſhould gueſs, is uſed with no leſs latitude in this paſſage, than we have remarked a | 
the uſage of are by Mark xiv. 66. (Vide. FxACMRNT, No. I. 5 504 and might, || 
preſume, have. been rendered ſimpl ply “ under ground, N — the ſurface of the 
earth.” I cannot pleaſe myſelf with aſe by which to render M5 at 1 n * 
right as to the ſentiment which this ervation means to Cove: ; 
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| BUILDINGS OF TOMBS. 


The upper ſubjett in our Plate, repreſents tombs which have — the appearance 
of little . 2 if * for er * 1 is a n view mob: the burying pac 
near A//ouan in t, rom NoR DEN. 

x Af of. win Egyp graves, pretty much like our coun graves. in in England fined ſome of 
them ſeem to be. cluſters of 5 Taves, occupied, I — 1 individ 
family; others, are buildings of at leaſt one ſtory. in height, and by their doors Si] 
dows—openings—ſcem as I they might, upon occaſion, accommodate the _ 
indeed we find by ſeveral travellers who have taken refuge: i in a them ow Norms, * 
they actually do. . 1 20 ore 
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. +17 TOMBS: in ROCKS. 
The middle conjportment of our Plate, - exhibits a 5 of (oulrbecs cut at con- 
— heights into dne wel, at Nai Raufey, near Perſepolis, in-Peris, from LX 
RUYN 
Nos is — that theſe e . of great labour ond expence ; beyond 
powers of ondinary mut have em many dabaurers, ra 
lng time, & e. Vain de vain ſolicitude for a kind of terre- 
{ial immortality, aſter death! - This gives a ſpirit to the expaſtulation/ of the prophet - 
Iaiah, chap. xii. 16. with Fehn it — What -baſt thou here? -whatiJaſt- 
ug ſettlement 1 . * aft hewed thee out a ſepulchre, here, like 
— heweth 5 ſepulehre: that dutteth out at great expence a 
2 [for mi — aber von 91 312 wor oro 8 reſicten ce, in the ſolid rock: it 
ſall be 2 for he Land ſhall teſs thee, as a:ball, into a large oountry, here 
ſhalt die,” 8&c. IJſuppaſe Shehæaa had actually gunſtructed a ident monu- 
ment, #bi et. ſts, as the Latins ſpeak: (the. coptcaſt.of ſuch Robiliy, u ow rollings 
ofa hall into a far country, is very ſtrong. 
Ve have ſeen that Sbglins ; meant :to 4ettle" where be billltchis cſopatiohee.; that he 
neſted the iden of Humpe. ih it-—will is apply 40 -the — 
kam, Numb. Xxiy. A1. *:he:faid -of the Kenites, rang ae devalling-place 
i paſſe — life : and thou placeſt in a rock thy neſt, 8 — — 
er thy degenſe, ie. y pulahre: s thou pal 
* Iwauld not affrm that 1 — ns we oſten read in Scripture 
inhabitants of rocks—nevertheleſs, this ſenſe may ” — eſpecially when we 
Tarp Huxp RED. 6 conſider 
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confider the ſtrong. | m of the Orientals* toward the” pb ces of apy 
Priated to their families. . Vide BAR ZZ 1L LAT, 2 Sam. xix. 33. and Nate, i. 5 ” ; 
Job ſeems to allude to monumental inſcriptibns engraved on ſepultures cut i 
when he withes his words were graven on the rock for ever :—rather on" ' 4 

Which, when they were once cut in it, would retain them pe: Ole” as Ag 

1 From the general conſtructions of theſe ſepulchres, we ſee the propriety 

alluſions to their various parts; as, to the gates of hell—of hades, the unſeen Wörle 
ou iooeft'hell—hades, c. We ſee alſo, the attention beſtowed on His e 
party himſelf, while living. It is very probable that ſepulchres in "were | 
generally urine rocks; not dug in the earth, but into the Heart of Wreck f bes | 
müel Was Buried in his own houſe, 7. e, arden, m_ ly, at Ramah, T Sam. xxv, I | 
Manaſſeh was buried in the garden 'of his houſe, Kin xxi. 18. = verſe 20. Amon 
was buried in the ſepulchrę i in the garden of Uzzah. Hence the f ſepulchre of I 
1 John xi. 38. is bo. lained—diſting * beings cave a chamber ſomewhat ſunk | 
into the ground; and hence, we find, Joſeph f Arimathea had p 3 


in his garden, and had cut it into a rock; e Ae within ene according'to uj ; 
N. B. It was, (and fill is) cuſtomary, 'when a ſepulchre was not in a garden, tour. | UW 
round it With fragtant herbs, flowers, &c. hence the alluſions to fvorable "Statins f . 
for ſepulchres, & the elods of the valley ſhall'be ſweet unto him,” Ke. Vide No. NN. ph 
Upon the whole, Fdefire the reader to bear in mind theſe diſtin kinds of 4 | be 


be will find many places in Seripture which require ſuch diſcrimination, what i 
deſcriptive of one Rind, is inapp mficable to another kind. 1 ſuſpe®, too, hat Sp 
uſes a diſtin name for each kind: but theſe remarks 1 cloſe for the prek | | 


_ ries] wr id er er ee fo 
| No. CCXI. GATES or „ Wirn A PLats. oy * - 
-THIS Plate exhibits three diſtin figures: "that in che middle th copht bon Ms 1 


MAUNDRELL; and is the fame compoſition of chambers which we have reaſoned os "Eo 
and referred to, in the former Number. He thus deſcribes them: 1 
Going down ſeven or eight ſteps, you come to the mouth of the ſepulchre ; wher 
crawling in you arrive in the chamber (1) which is nine feet two inches broad, and elern of 
. feet long. Turning to the right hand, and going through a narrow paſſage, = 
to the room (2) which is eight feet broad, — ton long: in this chamber are en ce 
for corpſes, viz. two over againſt the entrance, four on the left hand, and one unfiniſhed 
on the right. Theſe cells were hewn directly into the firm rock. We meaſured ſeven! te 
of them, and found them eight feet and a half in length, and three feet three inches 
ſquare. I would not infer from hence, that the corp depofited here were of ſuch 
gigantic ſize, as to fill up ſuch large coffins : though at the ſame time, why ſhould f fri 
men be ſo prodigal of their en as to cut theſe caverns into ſo hard a rock as this was, | 
much farther than neceſſi TEK dea 
On the other fide of Schande (i) ws a narrow palli ſeven feet long, leading judge 
into the room (3) whoſe dimenſions were nine feet in — * and twelve in e 
It had eleven cells of ſomewhat a leſs ire dum the former, lying: WEE CHI! 
round about it. 
« Pafling out of the room (1) foreright, you have two narrow entrances; 
feet ag into the — An e was nine wot; 5 it e No « 
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length, poſſibly 
two or three corpſes might be depoſited in each of L — feet 
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coyer.the graves, or which ſerve as monuments, have e N inſcriptions on them. 
NV. zv ng thinks, It and bene been the hugal place of ee 
times. It appears to me, by the hieroglyphic inſcriptions, to be very ancient. Can 


itted to gu", be ſuch ereQions. 


ged to a city, 
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many which. re ſent. the 
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repreſented as having opened: Ve introduced the ſpirits of theſe dead perſons, 


er of hap- 
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2 
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and WARS ts Hader, faith Cains, a Roman ter. 1 1 
at hed) pete of hs pong 5 the Gat of iN b 
_ ddr. i 'Sinee then brew f Ke, 

n een all Hing, ſince the LXX. render ſuch rh * 
gates o — — death, and wy our owti age e he” a | 
we are led tõ the of that article of our Creed, © He (Ci) def 
Ine helmet Hades, 2 8 tte of the dead, che unſeen world: f. e. de Mm BW 
merely W OD away, faint, ap to die, as ſotne heretice affirmed; and in that e | 
way Viiried 3 But he actually ald die, and his body certainly was = leſs corpſe — ref 
efherwiſe;” he end not have enjoyed a true and proper refurre cin. Nu 

I beg leare to g „further, whether this may not be the 1 e 
« gates of H * xvi. 18. 2 Baff det en 
and die Ferfils — 9. othet man, ee an deer! 
not pofftble that 1 ſhouk be holden of 2 1 ARE ng earth, fo 1 hat 
a end up into heaven: "this halt be the foundation of hr ee wr ond on 
afife; ſd ſhall they avife—the gates of Hades hall trot ſhut u * te bou 
A e 8 — of my people,” Mas mal 
I beſteve, in fome of out counties, the Seton wort tb bett; bt Wesen dou 
BY retdined ; and in this acceptativn it comes very near to the original er wiel 
bns Nef and de, 7.0. 8 eee I a 
"Ns: OexII. NRO Ak. 4: 95 e 
egen te s of the Hai? lated: Heathen, 2 Kings K. $61 wy fad as 

, be aden ſented. Th A LN een a 

re, e 8 e 5 
wh 5 s; but Rubbioicat a alen em 
Luk My t be are that on wavy * 
we Rl Ares extant 28 2 many other Pa 

ot W A” 

or Fort e e "Neverthkeb . we may confider welt — 
Nuk At, as in inſtance, eher of their accuracy, of of Wer N 
D d 26 a wp Capi 
s, $66corn PENMorn, they, was worthipped as a hen and chicken. Fo _ 
th I Fd no ant ur the fiſt ken de a e p dw 
Tue ane Wvites ito row parts res To OE ihe fan, h 
pus 58) Ney fgniftes light ; as à noun, a Naht, or lumimary, that Whith mens it © wg 
828 u g a lamp, or what holds light, a chandelier, Sc. And Ak Nu. mf 
to roll, a revotution, acitcult: the compound titte therelbre, implies the =; 
5 we tomy wo ruly deferiptive of Mergal, there is this peer _ 
the eta al, chere is to 
conſidering the = aftaſive to ft; fries chat bird's oi Is wel Known; andit Ly 
could hardly fail of being obſerved in any age of the wo , that he waoomes the rey i 
earlieft tokens of the re-appetrance of hpfit, mortüng after morning. take of 
But, I r moſt of the ancient deities. of the Heathen had reference v certain 
mciples not to one natural occurrence, merely, but, either they regarded quia 


natural occurrences, or, together With ſome natural occurrence, ee d | 
ſotne hiftytical fact of paſt ages; vr, they regarded ſome latent principle, exp two | 
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1 0 of ing et eſt —9 fot 
which the word gs 08 be taken, be 

1. Deliverance from any 

2. Poſterity ; a ſon, or ſueceſſur, 1 

3. Reſurrection; I very Uke it, Job xaxiii. 
e E ee en L ind hat 
reerence to the abſence fuck 

Numb. xi. 30. 
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Tue Laing is ett bas een 5 
nb to NMiedeba ? 


If this be 1 it es a moſt entire deſolation ! not a lamp buening tour 
out this whole extent of country: whereas formerly, here were many lamps; every 
touſe having one or more; and en 5 e all, ee 
males of the e at moſt of their woven-works by 
domeſtic ſociety was in — — 5. 
vicked (hall be put dut, and the Pak of his fire ſhall not ſhine: the roy be dark 
iu his tabernacle, rer - 1 


No more for him the blazing hearth ſhall burn. 


Nor buſy houſewife i her cxcang care; 
No children run to re's return, 
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(1) Our Plate contains no alluſion to dhe firſt of theſe ;; Hit it hes af 
rference to oC RR ren | | 
edit was expreſſed in the adaptation of the Suse of » cock; to ſignif the re- 
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on our Plate, which is from a gem of the. Florentine 3 
Pate LXXVIII we have: two cocks yoked tothe car of ; and we find,. 
by other inſtances, that theſe afſaciates, 1 to 


er; ſee inter alia, Mom rrabcon, Vol. I. Plate CXI. No. 
Cupid vidtorious over à cock. Elis combat againſt a a cock is 
*eroomes the cock, as be does all other animal. Imo et gallus pl 
oni addictues.” . this li 


1 — ij e * 
wih tis bird, the cock. As we ſaw in our lower m—_ drawn by 
ware! fore hated ts —— EL ſtanding upon it in the atti- 


of crowing {tron flapping his wings; as is cuſtomary with this bird, on 
titan occaſions. TI car is. the ſtar of Venus, and itdiſtinguiſhes this. 
"ge a th conſecrated cee pode of lo and ben. 
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At- 
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At a little diſtance from theſe objects ſits Hymen, the 120 of marriag Ke W ; 
gality ; his torch 'brightly blazing ; at his feet, is 'a cock crowing, Sec, 
and attitude very Ike the former; and with preciſely the ſame alluſions, 24 
The import of this alle I conceive, indicates the influence of wall 10 1 
Hymen, the nial powers 0 vitality, on the renovation of life, X human poſteriy. | 
As Mts hy. een utter defolatzon, * oF children, 3 denoted: the er | 
tinction o | 


it ei. as 8 _ | 
2 


=” Ze 2 


* connubial engage 7 = the | 
| Charities of father, ſon, any brother, Py were 1 Po Pens n Tees exit. + 
ence renewed in S ſees the lamp of life rekindled in thats: on wiki it has be. 
ſtowed a being, ſees in the glowing torch of ſacred. 3 the means of tranſmit 
ting light from the parent to the offspring, ſees ſecond ſe e from this Rice be com 
of 8 this acquilition the torch of Hymen favours, and this felici ity © co 
COCK. CO 8c: ie en Golf. 554572; PORT, 2 COULTER IE IHR 2. IP... 
TV) Wy 7 — ſubje&t repreſents a ah holding in hu bil e bei u. MW 
8 ereury, carrying his caduceus in one hand, and a bag of money in the | 
Io 8 has puzzled the learned. Moxrravcex, Vol. I. p. 188, fas, 
Jo ſee 5 with a cock is common enough; but to ſee him walking before 1 
cock much larger than himſelf, is what I have never noticed; except in -this-repreſer 
tation. It may; denote that the greateſt of the qualities of Mercury is Ide 
cock holding the corn in his bill, may, ee mean that vigilance wt can produce 
plenty of the productions neceſſary to the ſupport of life 
I have no objection to this ſentiment, but, I conjectute, that the of 2 
compoſition is much more recondite. . We have ſeen No XIV. page 100. 
was an emblem of fertility; and herein, it agrees well with the cock as noticed 5 
But, we have alſo conſidered it as referring to a revivification, n long in the 
earth; now, if referred. perſonally to Dagon, or Siton, it might expreſe his perſonal 
revivification, as from an old man to a young child, page 99. Katt 29 omg though it 
revives, is not identically the ſame that was- ſown, but a 4 | 
a renewed—form, and is the ſucceſſor not the fame ; though ſtill it may be taken 
aller et idem, ſo, it is likely, that when referred to others, not to Dagon, it may ind- 
cate leſs a continuance of perſonal identity, than a fimilarity=—a ſucceſſion a renewal. 
Mercury was the god of merchants, and traders; 8c. but he was alſo the god of the 
dead: NN to conduct fouls to Hades, and to introduce them into dhe man- 
fions of the lower world; this no man of learning will deny; and to this office hi 
caduceus appropriately belongs. We have alread dy noticed him under this'charafter in 
our explanation of the Plate © Gates of Hades, where we have ſeen him, with hs 
caduceus, employed in the ſervice and ceremonies of the dead. If we-confider'bin = 
ſuſtaining the character in the preſent inſtance, then the ;of this zen 
bears this tranſlation. © Mercury, it is true, condutts the dead to Hades; but, — 
revives, ſo ſhall the dead revive; and as the cock is an emblem of returning light ad 
renewed life, ſo by holding above—over—the conducting the corn, which gn 
fies, the hope of revival, he triumphs,. as it were, over ercuryz and boldly exals 
himſelf as his ſuperior.” Is not his attitude correſpondent to this conjefture?'* 
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This view of the ſubject leads to ſeveral remarks, which we ſhall not purſue at * bs a 
ſent: we ſhall only hint at the — the ancients, of a ſtate _ : ty 
power of Mercury. [This emblem, thus conſidered, conſiſts of two parts, 1: coc e 
2. corn in the ear, MonMravcon has told us above, © the cock is common enough bes 


with hes * Did this imply a hope of reviviſcence ? of exiſtence in another * 


We read that Socrates before his death deſired his friend Crito to {acrifice a cock on 
his behalf; did he hereby allude to a hope of future exiſtence, to à revivification, not- 


crifice, it was in perfect coincidence to his expectation of converſing with the illuſtrious 
dead; with the heroes, the bards, the philoſopherg, of ancient renown: as he expreſſed 
himself in his diſcourſe before bis reception of the fatal beverage. 

Moreover, if th&Emiblemiof corn was an admitted, and received, allufion to a future 


ture, to illuſtrate v object of our humble endeavours. 
he cloſe of life. at mature age is compared to a ſhock of corn fully ripe :- Job v. 26. 
« Thou ſhalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a ſhock of corn cometh in, | to the 
gamer] in his ſeaſon.” + F7de Gen, xxv. 8, 29. n 5 ot pnofronm 12, 
Our Lord compares himſelf to a corn of wheat falling into the ground, but after- 
wards producing much fruit, John xii.' 24. The prophet Hoſea, xiv. 7. ſpeaks of 
« rowing as. the vine, and reviving as the corn: and we have ſeen already that the 
return of vegetation; in the ſpring of the year, has been adopted very generally, as an 
five token of a reſt n. Vide No. CLXXVII., page 1777. 
11 apoſtle Paul uſes this very ſimile, in reference to a renewed liſe, 1 Cor. xv. 37. 
« The ſower ſows a bare — naked — grain of corn, of whatever kind it be, as wheat, or, 
&. but after a proper time, it riſes to light, clothed with verdure; clothed alſo with a 
buſk, and other appurtenances, according to the nature which God has appointed to 
that ſpecies of ſeed: analagous to this is the reſurrection of the body,” 8c. My infe- 
rence is, that if this compariſon was in uſe among the ancients (and this gem declares. 
ts antiquity) it could hardy be among the Corinthians, in that learned and 
polite city, © the Eye of Greece: neither could it well be confined: to the philoſophers, 
but muſt have been known by thoſe to whom the apoſtle rote : if ſo, then not only 
ns the apoſtle juſtified in his choice of it by way of illuſtration, but he had more reaſon 
kr calling them * fools” who did not properly reflect upon what they knew and ad- 
nitted, than modern inconſiderates have — and whatever-of harſhneſs my be 
ancied in this appellation of them, it was nothing beyond what they might both deſerve 
ad expect. is naked grain deſerves our attention: is this the point of the ſimile ?! 
The apoſtle might,” no doubt have inſtanced the power of God in the progreſs of 
human vivification; and might have inferred, that the ſame power which could confer 
lk, originally, could certainly reſtore it to thoſe particles vvhich once had poſſeſſed it 
| s pofible he has done this covertly, having choſen to mention vegetable: ſeed, that 
being moſt obvious to common notice ; yet not meaning to terminate his reference in 
lat, I find the ſame manner of expre in Menu, who diſcourſing of children, ſays, 
Whatever be the quality of the ſeed ſcattered in à field pi in due ſeaſon, a 
pant of the ſame qualey ſprings in that field, with peculiar viſible properties. That 
wn,-and another produced, cannot h ; whatever ſeed may 
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| ne plant ſhould be 
ht and bonn, even that produces its proper ſtem. Never muſt it be ſown in another man's, 
h fignt- fed. By this metaphor he forbids adultery,” as he directiy ſtates at large: 
7 exalt is a very ſudden turn of expreſſion: uſed by the apoſtle: Paul, Rom. vi. 3. 


Dn ye not that fo many of us as were baptixed into Jeſus Chriſt were baptized into 

death? therefore we are 8UR1egD with him h/ baptiſm into druthi .. that we ſhould. 

ar = newneſs of life. For if we have been >LAnTED- together: [i. e. with him] in 

a cock. þ _ 1 t alſo planted in the likeneſs — 

enough e e what has apt fin to d- with planting ! wherein is their ſimilarity, ſo as to juſtify 
ſtate” ke intimate correſpondence which is implied in this inference ?. ' ey Es 

| PT. On 
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withſtanding his death? if ſuch was the meaning (though poſſibly: latent) of his ſa- 
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„N F RA GM ENT 
back to ge 104, we find the apoſtle Peter 
em y. as gl wet wp. .oh alluding to Noah, who Jo 

jong lies buried in the earth. Now, as after having died 
conſidered us riſing to a renewed life, fo after having died in - 
conſidered as riſing to renewed life, alſo. The idea re C 
in theſe verſes is preciſely the fame ; though the 
Moreover, if it was anciently common to ſpeak. of a 
to renewed life, and to oonſider corn alſo as ſproutir 
how eaſily Hymeneus and Philetus, 2 Tim. i. 18. 


ing, that the reſurtection was already,” i. e. in baptiſm, (yu ge in ) | 

being initiated into-Chriſtianity] in in which error they did little more than adopt thei 

heathen notions to a Chriſtian inſtitution. The tranſition / was extremely realy ; — | 

leſs checked in time, it might have become very dangerous. I think dhis as likely t f 
have been the — theſe rvncous tem teachers, as any allufron:o vice, us deni, 

and to a return to virtue, as life : which WAazBuRTon propoſes/ N. Leg. Vol 1. y 
P. 435. and it ſeems to have been adopted by Menender, who taught, ſuys Innen, 

lib. i. cap. 21. that his diſciples obtained reſurrettion by his baptiſm; and G@ becane n 

immortal. __ enſily figurative language ſulfers, under the of gr | fi 

conception or 

In diſcourſing on No. 9, Plate IV. of the Cherubim, ye ide ca 

-cock's head, to the dei Nergel : as this is an at 

bably differ from that ſentiment which we have ob | 

diate import of Nergal ; but, if it be JSuppeſable, ror 

then we have one more proof of the coincidenee of te 

bolical emblems of Eaſtern Afia. It may be fanciful 40 , att 

other figure holds in his hand is the cobra di vapriie, — which i hay 

— Ge eons, 7 —— but if this could be admites, te - 

this preſents, 6 "1 pe 

the ſerpent, rn reli 

which ſtands the deity which &, 

de acdc wall ra ls wears as his _ _ | — 

agrees — emblen | 

_—__ 9 — * admitted 1a 

Cx 

reſſe 

main 

drin 

tem 

=] 

well k 


; ing 22 and of we chaſe: uſtify 
marking the privilege of that | tion, Wich ie mer dende ws tho v bank) 
in the maze of uncertainty, or © to grape aſter truth, if pei fwd i "i 

il e 


we are not left to-erect our altats to an unknown Gad“ — 
and immortality ſo clearly brought to light“ in the goſpel, — aknoſ my 
wonder how it-ever-could —. been overleoked-at amy: — re bon 


what ſtartled to ſee it rather inferred, and indicated, 


+4 
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adrantages with which we have been fayoured, and to demonſtrate that our full con- 
riction on the ſubjeQ, 975 us to nobler activity than poſſibly could be exeited 
by thoſe dark alluſions whic | have now been the ſubjects of our inveſtigation ! 


No. CCXII. SUCCOTH-BENOTH. _ F 


COMPANION to the deity Nergal is Succora-Binot u, who was ſelefted by the 
men of Babylon, as their favourite object of worſhip, 2 Kings xvü. 30: and we con- 
der the preſent Number as in ſome degree connected with the foregoing. ' We have 


I 


2 
F 


FT 


. ——_ 
_ 


* :ready ſaid that the Rabbins deſcribe Succoth-Benoth, as typified by a hen and chicken; 
6 m. but we beg leave to purſue a different train of thinking, and the Rabbins for once ſhall 
ely to. farour us with forgiveneſs. _ | ey 
den, We had no hiſtorical fact to quote on our Plate, in reference to Nergal, but this plate 
Val l. will make us amends : we ſhall. take the ſubjects as they are numbered, _ 3 
n | No. 1. Is a medal of the emperor Gordian, ſtruck at Hierapolis, in Syria, to com- 
— memorate the reſtoration of health to the emperor, as I ſuppoſe: on one ſide is his pro- 
be ſerpent of Hygeia, health, 


fle; on the other is Cybele, feeding, by way of 'reward, t 
or of Eſculapius, the god of health: behind Cybele is the god Teleſphorus, clad in 
careful wrappings, implying that convaleſcents ſhould. cloathe themſelves with every 
attention, when they venture abroad again after ſickneſs. | ks 

This medal is conſidered as almoſt ſingular ; and its inſcription around the empe- 
ror's head is altogether fo; AAIP BHNQC; ADIR BENOS. Like the names of other dei - 
ties, this divides, into two parts, Adir and Benos. The word Adir has engaged. our 
attention already in conſidering. the image of Dagon, No. CXLV, page 101 ; and we 
have ſeen cauſe to ſuggeſt as a conjetture, and ſomewhat to ſupport it, that inſtead of 
tranſlating this word * magnificent 


as hitherto has been uſual, we ſhould take it, im- 
perſonally, in the ſenſe of“ dwelling—refidence—inhabited” bor, perſonally, dweller 
rlider=inhabiter]—thah is to ſay, for a time: not for ever: but as birds reſt on trees, 
&. for a ſhort period only. This is preciſely the idea of the Hebrew word Succoth, 
ufually rendered booths, 7. e. temporary reſidences, dwellings of a ſlight nature, meant 
only for a time, to ſerve a particular purpoſe, &c. We have already deſcribed this 
kind of erections as being extremely ſlight. We have alſo, in conſidering the various 
Gſcriptions of ſhips among the ancients, [next No.] concluded that Adir denoted, a 
el for receiving and conveying goods, merchandiſe, Sc. where the word Adir 
wantains the ſignification we have given it, viz. that of containing for a time, i. c. 
luring the paſſage from one country to another, what is on board it—g. © d vehicle of 
ogg reception, or, in which paſſengers, &c. dwell for a time. Since then this 
e of Adir agrees Fa with the title Succoth, and ſince the import of Succoth is 
vel known and undeniable; we conſider this medal as affording a ſtrong argument to 
fy our former opinion, and to maintain our preſent ſuggeſtions: and we conclude 
1 2 the word Adir, in this inſcription, implies a temporary dwelling, reſidence, 
e word Benos alfo puzzled VIII LAT, who reports this medal; and who pro- 
les to read Belos, thereby referring to the god Bel: 9. * the magnificent Belus. But 
Ve know perfectly Well, that—ora is a Hebrew feminine termination; and that—os 
52 Greek termination: ſo that, that name of a deity, &c. which the Greeks would 
inte zenos, the Hebrews would write beno rf: and ſince the word Adir is Chaldee, 
1 e. though in Greek letters, the word Benos is unqueſtionably Chaldee, or Syriac, 
% and the Benoth of the Hebrews. | 
HD HuxpreD. H 1 This 
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This leads to a remark or two: |: the Jato period, comparatively, at which this meds 


was ſtruck, ſhews the long continuance of the worſhip of Succoth-Be th," Al 
hiſtory, that in Syria and Samaria, the worſhip of this deity was eſtabliſhed, 4 com 
prevalent. . = | e ee 


We muſt not diſmiſs this medal without remarking, that the Benos of the 8 


the Venus of the Greeks and Latins ; as it was, alſo, the Banu, or Benu, of Eaftern 
Aſia: fo that if the Indian Banu be the original, then the name may be traced, Banz 
or Benu, Benoth, Benos, Venus: and, together with the name, the worſhip may be 
traced. alſo, i. e. originally, perhaps, that of a perſon, but afterwards of the prolific 
wers. The full tranſlation of Adir-Benos, or Succorn-BENOT RH, would be * the 
en . f Inns 
Monf. Sauk IN has taken a good deal of pains, to prove that the Worſhip of Cybele 
was eſtabliſhed in Syria, and that devotees were Ne 
that this was fact, in reſpect to Venus: and Nos. 2 and 3, propoſe to thew that Cybele 
was not altogether foreign or repugnant from the latter goddeſs. No, 2 has à head of 
* Cybele, crowned with towers, &c. on ane fide; on the other, the temple of Venus, 
in Cyprus; and this appears among other proofs from No. 3. which repreſents the 


* E 


ſame . temple, and is inſcribed KOINON - KYIIPION ; as e in 79 — 
yeſtion- 


and this is by no means a ſingular inſtance of ſuch aſſociation, . Ih 

fore, between theſe goddefles, ſtrengthens our argument; for Cybele was-unqueſt 
ably the Syrian goddeſs, or at leaſt, one of thoſe varieties into which the original (com- 
memorative) idolatry branched out; and which under the form, 8&c. of Cybele, was 
popular in many parts of Syria, from early ages to a very late perid . 
But to what does Succoth-Benoth allude * The Rabbins always tranſlate it, © tentsof 
the young women: Mr. PaxxavursrT. renders it, © literally, the labernacles of the 
daughters, or young women :”” adding © if benoth be taken as the name of a female idol, 
from Beneh to build up, procreate children, then the words will expreſs The tabernactes 
Sacred to the productive powers feminine.” As to ourſelves, having formerly: conſidered 
Adir as referring to a temporary habitation—dwelling, in refertnce to the ark, on occa- 
ſion of the deluge, we muſt not oyerlook that application, now. . Eſpecially as we ſee 


we. have produced, or reterredl to abe. 
In order to render our ideas more ſenſible to the reader, we aſſume for the preſent, 
that the dove, when uſed as an infgnia, or as a token, referred primarily to the dove at 
the deluge; ang the double faced Janus referred primarily to Noah ; who looked. back- 
ward on one world, ended; and forward on another, beginning. I ſay, we aſſume this 
now, for we cannot ſtay to prove it; but, if fo, then the head of Venus No. 4, with 
a dove for its reverſe, and the head of Janus No. 5, with a dove for its reverſe, allo, 
originally referred to the fame event; and this event was what the figure of Derketos, 
who we ſaw was the Syrian goddeſs, commemorated : in other words, Venus riling from 
the ſea, ANAATQMENH ; Derketos iſſuing from a fiſh; 1. Noah, as the great 

of mankind, reſtored to light and life; 2. the prolific powers again in exerciſe, to 


3. the revival of human poſterity, &c. after a temporary reſidence in that floating | 


womb of mankind, the ark of preſervation. ' OOO Lo a 
No. 8 is inſerted, to ſhew how the figure of a woman was combined with the form 
of a fiſh, and to refreſh. the reader's memory in reſpect to the 1 ſhape 

Atergatis, Derketos, the Syrian goddefs, &c. This is a medal 0 { Marſeales: wi 
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crated to her ſervice; we know” 


how perfectly this word anſwers to the meaning of Succoth in ſeveral inſtances, which 
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men of Babylon, whoſe deity we are explaining, carried their country worſhip and gods 
with them, to their diflant e oe 
No. 9 is clearly, Venus rifing from the ſea, attended by Tritons, who regard her with 
veneration and triumph united; but this as not the original Venus: it is the ſtory poeti- 
cally treated, varied by the looſer imagination of the Greeks, from the ancient emblem; 
retaining the idea, but changing the figure, &c. as we have ſeen they did in Dagon, 
and as they were accuſtomed to do by all their deities: from whence the Egyptians, &c. 
thought them impious : and indeed their images became hereby altogether de/ecrated. 
To this incident of Venus riſing from the ſea, ought to be referred, all that the poets 
have written on the birth of the goddeſs of beauty from the briny wave, from the troth, 
or foam, of the ſea, &c. &c. of which enough may eaſily be met with among the 
" caffic writers, Great R ñ ̃ pp ]̃—ÿ s ũ é 
We have referred to the original of Succoth-benath, the temporary reſidence of 
Venus: but we ought to do the Rabbins juſtice, in admitting their reference of this 
title to the © tents of the young women,” as they render it: for, that Venus had youn 
women devoted to her fervice, is notorious ; and the medal No. 7, ſhews two tents, 
over which, as I conceive, the Eten Venus is flowing. Whoever has read Homer, 
\ remembers the ceftus, or girdle of Venus, which Juno borrowed from her when 
_ dcfrous of improving her perſonal beauty, with deſign of ſeducing Jupiter. Ihe ſame 
blandiſhments, no doubt, were ſtudied by other females Who were not of Olympian 
rank and dignity: and if 600D TEMPER be what the father of Poetry meant by his 
girdle, I believe, we may venture to recommend it, as the very prime of bea tiflers : | 
and as well worth ſtudying and wearing by every one of the ſen. 
No. 6 ſhews one tent only, which, Fay is not a 2 tent, but a ſacred one, ap- 
- from the word nzOKoRON, inſcribed” around it. Yide No. CXXVII, page 43. 
is is attended by an ear of corn, on one ſide, and a head of 6 y, on the other. 
On account of the numerous ſeeds'of theſe plants, viſible in their heads, they have been 


it may ſignify peace, and the ear of corn may ſignify plenty: peace and plenty, then, 
may _ the defigh of- this tent, and of thoſe 5 88 which it is 2 9 in 
the full force, though figuratively repreſented, and varied, of that famous line, 
Sue Cerere if Baceho friger Venue 
Though the tents of Nos. 6 and 7 are'not of the ſame ſhape, yet the kind of fringe 
_ FW thoſe of No. 7 at bottom, ſeems to be pendent around the upper 
work of No. 6. ͤͥͤ nes Taree STE A T 
Having thus endeavoured to explain the ſubjects on our Plate, I propoſe to direct 
their application to illuſtrate ſome paſſages of Scripture to which they ſeem adapted. 
beg leave to ſtate a difficulty, (which perhaps the reader has felt before. now z) in 
the words of Dr. Doppr1Der's note on Ads vii. 413. 
Tea, ye took up the tabernacle Moloch, and the far of your God Remphan, o 
worſhip them,” &c. * The Learned De Dieu has a moſt curious and amu ing, but 


2 © # 


entators ſhould not have ſeen, the abſurdity of imagining,” that Mſes would have 
ered idolatrous proceſſions in the wilderneſs. Therefore * maintains, that Amos 


here refers to a mental idolatry, by which, confidering.the tabernacle as'a model of the 
'llble heavens (a fancy to be ſure as old as Philo and Jo/ephus,) they referred it; and the. 
Worſhip there paid, to Moloch, ſo as to make it in their hearts, in effect, ene 5, p0d} 


H 2 


6d — * 3 223 „F 2 G — >: £4 = * 5 5 : | 1 
city was à colony of Phcenicians, from Syria; we ſee by this' medal that they, like the 


made emblems of fertility'; but T cannot help thinking, that, as the poppy is narcotic, 


o me a very unſatisfaQtory note on this verfe. Ie ſaw, and I wonder ſo many great 
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there alſo to pay homage to Saturn, whom he would prove to be the ſame e 
Remphan, e e (3s this critick thinks,) . t be called therr Stur, a ſorne * | 
Rabbies, out of their great regard to the Sabbath, which was among ag nets heathen un, wal 
Day, have ſaid many extrayagant and ridiculous things in honour Lud. 
Capellus hints at this interpretation too. But the words of the ae and N 
ſo plainly expreſs making '#- images, and the pomp, of their ſuperſtitious 1 (ſee 
Foung o Tdolatry, V Vol. 2 126—131) that. 1 think, if external idolatry nt ne 
ferre i ere, it will be di l to proye it upd ever practiſed. I conclude, therefore, 
conſidering what was urged in the begi of this Note, that God here refers tothe 
idolatriey, to which in ſucceeding ages t ware gradually ven up [ns i begun 
| 8 revolt in the wilderneſs, by the fin of the Golden C FA ch ertainly appears (as 
Eyre us juſtly obſeryes,) from its being aſſigned as;the 5 4 e 7 ps captivity; which it 
hardly be 9a) ue the fin of their fathers in the wilderng/s, almoſt /even- or eight 
hundred years before, could. poſſibly be, thou 0 9 in conjunction with their. own wickedye/s 
in following ages God might (ag h be: threatene Exod. xxxii. 34.) e that. Com. 
pare 2 Kings vil. 16. xxi. 3. XXiij. 5,” Such are the embaraſſments of the leamed 
Now 1 1 would ſubmit to 1 whether the N ao and daſign of the tentz 
on our Plate may not contribute to illuſtrating this N 2 — I muſt 
l reviouſly wege , that the words of Amos v. 26, may bear the be ever ng 
and 1 ok ee why the quotation in the Acts may nat be Au uf + — 
ra 4 ſet up | the—Succoths—booths—tabernacles+tempor, ns refidences—of 
ns cee, ; and of that Chiun n you ſet. * images : the Hr — 
x A which ye made—formed—faſhioned—had to do wit ituted, to.yourſetves. 
If we ſuppoſe that theſe Succoths of the Ifraclites were of like nat 12 with the tents 
Nos. 6 and 7 on aur. Plate, were formed for like purpoſes, and No. 6, might 
have been entitled to the honours of the neokorate, then we ſee how, eafily any tents, 
or tabernacles, might be converted into ſuch receptacles, whether in the camp, or af 
a little diſtance, and might be ſet apart for ſimilar purpoſes, in a manner more or leſ 
pirate, Perhap haps, as theſe tents. are diſtinguiſhed by a nn of ornament, or 
nge, ſo might thoſe of their Are. votaries be, or if not, yet they might ou 
Rigs Hor ag: as ſacred to the divinity: and if this was all, the notorious publicity of 
theſe” tabernacles, the taking up, e in proceſſion, 8c. may be diſmiſſed from 
theſe paſſages. [This idea 'may per * 2 receive a: qualification, if on ſome future 
occaſion we ſtate the ancient manner of honouring the images of the deities] Hon. 
ever, we hinted No. CVIII. page 18. that as ſtars are common on « 
fize, they might eaſily be concealed, and carried about the perſon ; as we find was done 
by the ſoldiers of Talks Maccabæus: : or if ear-rings, or other ornaments, Were bs 
marked, they mißt t by Nane je PS and carried. with uperſtit aus inten- 
tions, as thoſe of Jaco amuly 1 in ability were. 5 
But a difficulty ſtill remains, on * cahon had the Ifraclites thus tranſgreſſed, by 
ſetting up tents, &c. to impure deities ? f 72 it is well known, that 1 =. the inſtance 
the golden calf © the people did eat and ink and roſe up to play, Exod. XXXii. 6. 
1 Cor. 325 wv 2 expreſſion play is, underſtood b Nan many commentators in a profligate 
ſenſe. ondlys by e advice of po < WR 1. Balak, king of — 2 by 
means of 7 idianite women, ſeduced the oro to commit 
daughters of Moab : with whom they had contracted 20quaintance, by a —4 
one place, and theſe women © called the 8 * aroay, 1. e. from the camp. to 
Privacies, their own reſidences, where they did eat of the ee Bc 85 ur —— 
op and bowed doton, not merely to their ſeducers, but to their idol 1 5 


bo a vice at firſt prad iſecd in private, aftery 


. é— . CJ oo oo oY 


mw Nau r or Beat peoy :” and the 8 
and was ſeverely — for M Wickedde ss. tent, 


Now, whether on this — e Midianite women _ tents bet op at OE de- 
dicated to the impure-deity'; whtther they conſecrated” their oten cuſtomary Ain 


tents for a time, or, Whether the Iſraelites themſelves conſecrated their own, or feparate 


tents, I think it may exfily be admitted, that they ſet ner n= por ro See for 
improper viſitings, where committed fornication ; an and where they had ima ges 
be it they did not even carty them about their which ror fe might = — no- 
doubt there were various degrees of guilt among th fan of the Trac 
Upon the whole, we ' fee clearly, I. that terts, or temporary reſidence „8 
erected to Venus: 2. that the tes ſinned by fornicatioit; 9. we Knew, that Baal. 
peor was an obſcene deity ; and therefore it ſhould" ſeem, that we riſque en in refer- 
ring theſe tabernacles, &c, not ſo much to ublic proceſſions, and catryings 


length tranſacted ſo publieh as to require an any ad Publ puni 

The paſſage in Arts might'be nat to this 72 Ide your feaſt days 5, Ec. 
becauſe you do not keep ny worſhip and ſeryice pure, but, together Lich facred e tern. 
nities, you praQtiſe i injuſtice, and iniquity ; (juſt a your fathers did in the deſart, who 
offered ſacrifices, | &. to me very pompouſly in Re, but they did 4 ſerve me with: 


integrity) —ſimply, me only, but, together with their 1 — of me orftiipped alſo. 
impure deities ; the ſame temper nd ſpin it is in you, and therefore I v — 0 
removal from your country, c uotation in the Ace ee Ng this { 

The worlhip or Etude o Sucre. oth ſeems to have f niryely 


for we find in Africa, in the Kin of Tunis, a town now hy 
Heca Veneria, which, both Selden, de dizs Syrus, Synt. f. ca 
Gent. lib. ii. cap. 22. derive from the Aſſyrian — FE 
alſo, lib. i. cap. 6, fays, Stcea is & Cape, of Venus, i in which the women met; atque: 
ride procedentes ad queſtam, dotes ry rin contrahebant, honefta nhmirunt tam 
mhonefto vinculo conjugit junchere. Vid eorn-BrxortH in the Dictionary.” 

The reader will remark, that the difference + Pere theiNergal of the Cutkites, and 
the Suecoth- Beneth of the men of Babylon, was yay in ſoudd Oy =_ 'fenſe, rather in 
the emblem adopted, than in the yo meant to be conveyed. If alluded to the 


reviviſcence of parents in their 'poſterity, and Succoth - Benoth alludes to the feminine 


productive powers, the difference is no greater than that between cauſe and effect, be- 


tween the maſculine and the feminine emblem; between Cybele and e tademe | 


cles and tents, The worſhip of theſe” deities well ſubſiſt to : though 
how they could in any degree be aſſoeiated with ths really e ee 
main a wonder: but a wonder not greater than't that of thoſe numerous Seca rs i 
chich are unhappily too popular in countries edly Chriſtian, and * 5 inj 

ets are not Jeſs fatal on perfo 
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_ rate as thoſe which ariſe from the u r n 2 eg denn pe 
to certain profeſſions, or employed, by 4 in their own reſtricted, and appro- 
priate 
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and they 


have other 


pubarls;, which ſi m0 es to caſt 


ſide which, the ſame kind of anchor occurs repeatedly in Non pEx, and this evidently 
appears to be a common form. Underſtand St. Luke, therefore, to ſay, We threw 


II the failors then let go but one anchor from the ſtern, they might fairly enough, a5 


£ 


verle 30 inforins us, 8 to carry out other anchors (whether four-fluked, or not) 


from the prow of the . 
"The next difficulty I ſhall ſtate in the words of Dr. Doppz1Dcx's note on this pallage: 
« When they had weighed the anchors, they committed the ſhip to the ea. Some 
rather chuſe ta render this, that having cut [away] the anchors,” they left them in the ſea: 
and the original indeed is dubious, and will admit of either ſenſe ; wiguaerſes vas anf 
ru waar. Dr. Benſon obſerves, agreeably to the judgment of G rotius, * 


Fin; 


2 * 
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ſhips in thoſe days had oon 


a, and by their weig rendered the ſhip leſs fabj to be overſet by the winds.” (Hy. 


Pol. i. ries” an teme rathery F 'when 


No. 2 in our Plate 3 a — — 
of the ſhip). The rudder is put through 


from falling away, by having a 

No, 3. — a rudder band, A 8 regent its TA I conceive, JET 
keep the rudder ſteady ; becauſe the action of the rudder 

was, I preſume, not unlike thit of the lee boards in Tone" of our — 83 qty indeed, it is 


evident, that without ſome! ſuch confinement a current of water from under the 


ſhip, againſt the broad part of the rudder, would carry it 8 ; ſpite of the ſtrongeſt 


am that might endeayour. to retain it: but the lookngiof the ban no — 8 ins. © 


fluence on increaſing the weight of the rudder, e tft den at Wag to be 


moved, &c. Win 8 


Ir is clear, that theſe bands were a confinement. to the l and prevented that 


entire play, and freedom, of the inſtrument, which was occafionally neceſlary : theſe then 


were knocked off, ſays St. Luke, which was ſome trouble, and very unuſual mana 
ment, And the current ſetti againſt the ſide of the ſhip, it could not force away 


wdder; but the ſteerſman had greater. rel the exertions of his arms, 8&c. as his 


duty and occurrences required, Aer theſ 


s were taken away, than he could po 
ibly have while they remained in their places. 


The rudders of No. 2 and 3 are of conſi iderable fre, ny are confined: the Ridder 8 


No, 4, has no band; but, is uſed, by being reſted. againſt the works of the veſſel: this 
is ſmaller than the former, and, it is evident, that the ſteerſman may direct it in a much 
greater variety of motions than if it was bandet. Further, 

St. Luke tells us, the ſhip in which they failed 7 Malta, had the « 6; of Caſtor 
and Pollux.“ I have not been able to fin find a ſhip with that ſign on it, but 5H 5, has a 
head of a tutelar divinity, Serapis, which may very well ſerye as an inſtance of what 


the facred writer meant by the word * fign ;” a proteQti image of the deity, to Rom. 
the veſſel was in ſome ſort conſecrated 15 7 now, in GS lic countries, 5 8 


or all, of 
their veſſels are named after. ſome ſaint, St. Xavier, St. Andero, St. Domini 1que, Ke. 
Nay further, in (I think) the Caracca company of Spa 3 i Segnora et only has 
honour of naming all the veſſels, but ſhe has * are in their profits; ; and 


for the proteCtion Ne is underſtood to afford them in regular v ages, 7 11 d. b. 
"og of the commodities which thoſe voyages return. nen Ter 
os, be thought that the tutelary deity was placed at the head of the ſhip: and 
- en the ſub ect of diſpute among antiquaries : but it appears to be certain, 
t a te figure which gave name to the Gig was 4 the head; and the tutelary deity was 
i. W Poop. W qr e St Luke doe apt! note: e the nome d. he 
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And Se men x. re e . 
5 i ein; A . e — * % me We "TT, 1 if v 
< Tn like manner e Shih wherein — Was ee Fer de to 8 ep . 


Bull for its fag [rather,” its head; or 'caryed ornament, r«pareo] and Jupiter for it 
tutelary. deity ; which'gave occaſion to the fable of Europa's being ra Abe [carried of 
by ſea] by that God in the ſhape of a Bull. . . . We leutz from-Earipides ([pligenic) 
that The/ous's whole fleet, © g of ſixty fail, was undef the ehre of Minerva, the 
proteQreſs of Athens: Abhilles's navy was committed to the Nereids,.or 5 5745 : 
And ne Bozotian: ſhips had for their if — god Cadmus, repreſented with a dra 
band. Merchants cemmitted their thips'to the'care'of Neg ket tr 
aud Lovers to Venus "I 0 Paris tells his ee 


5 * 
ſy 1 ere 73 1 FF ot 72 f 275 N NN 4 1 47 r 1 i 13 
2 at 4 


| amen ipſe vehor, comitats Cupid ares! tt 1 . 
1 Er abb4 7 3 FJ —— ee da. = 15 * 15 308 75 85 9 7 0 
From the frequent mention of ſhips called Peg 246 Kelle, * Bulls, \ © Raws. Tigers, 
the Poets took ti to, repref ent theſe as. Mie pt, 
riders from one country to another.” PoTTER, Anti . Gr. P. 


We have feen in the foregoing extract that the be ng: 95 
in which Jupiter took away "Props whence. it might be faid;. A. bull e on th 
damſel. On the fame principle, when we read that Helle and 8 5 ni xus © our I 


between Euro and' on the ram, which had the go 
fay, on a 1 called 60 the Ram,” from which the G og No was ned: 


. — her mem 194 was named Hellefpont. 1 alſo the - Argo, of the 
gonauts, Vc. 4 9 Re ome few ancient e % ſhi Ss remamin <5 {ng ca 

* occurs in a monumental inſcription r erde mel abretti ; | tune 
Mars. Strabo fays, that the fiſhermen of uſed barks which wg Ds 


becauſe THEY HAD PHE FIGURE or A l AT TRE FROM; 2 


133 
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This item was awed: onthe prow : . 
cuſtom, as is well known, is in uſe among ourſelves, for the head 1 2 hor 
9 a ſubject — to the name borne by the veſſel. Thel 


3 


Theſe diſtinctions we have thus largely ſtated to the reader, leſs for the fake: of ex. 


right, if we take this paraſemon,” or in, to have been [an image, or] a ſtag of 
py God—painted—whetice called in Lala Pictures re — the Ad Caſtor 
and Pollux, or at leaſt the ſtars which denoted. them. That ſeamen made*-vows to 
Caſtor and Pollux, vide Gruter, 1016, and Caryophite, who brings various proofs of 
this devotion from Euripides, Horace, the Antho!ogia, 8&c. .' © | 
It has been ſuggeſted by a reſpected friend to this Work, that the idea of àa name 
taken from the head of a ſhip, was the true key to explain the hiſtory of Jonah; the 
public will permit me toũiſert his Urs. BIOS 7 
« I with it were in my power to communicate the leaſt information on a ſubjeEt fo 


that a r- veſſel ſnould be driven without any men aboard, into which Jonah ſome how 
fa 


t 
te time of the Trojan war, the veſſels of the Greeks were * boats, without 
docks; and it is probable, that in the time of Jonah they were only coaſters, and ex- 
poſed to many dangers. Is it improbable,” that in the tempeſt g, ſome ſhip. had 


_ aboard this? I ſee, however, no reaſon to think Jonah was alone in the Dag: 
te is nothing ſaid to eſtabliſh ſuch an opinion: it reſts ſolely on the common ſentiment, 
that the Dag was a-fiſh. May we then ſuppoſe, that Jonah was caſt into the ſea, 
that he continued for ſome time to ſwim, and that a great Dag, or ſhip, picked him up ? 
In this view it may be ſaid, God prepared the great Dag he ſo ordered and diſpoſed 
events, that while Jonah's ſtrength continued, this veſſel ſhould come up to his relief; 
__ _ three days and nights he got ſafe to land. This would be a miracle in 
ration to him. bs Dl. a ee eee DET eee d. 

* A 2d objeCtion is derived from our Lord's alluſion to this miracle; and it will be ſaid, 
on this principle, our Lord's alluſion is not well founded. To this it may be anſwered, 


.  — a& wr” 


the nature, and circumſtances, of it. So that; taken generally, our Lord's alluſion may 
de juſtified, though vve cannot, I think, from the expreſſions he uſes, decide the nature 
of the fact. Our Lord uſes the words of the , or, to ſpeak more properly, our 
Lord uſes the very words of Jonah, which Matthew tranſlated when he wrote the Goſ- 
el; admitting he wrote it in Greek: 2 10 

A 3d objection is founded on the common ſenſe of the word Dag. I fully allow — 
planation of Dagon, and Derketos, and think it not leſs juſt than ingenious. t, 
1 this, it does not appear evident to me, that the Dag of Jonah conveys the ſame 
den. Is it proper in ing a matter of fact, to depart from the uſual ſenſe of words, 
and to uſe the word Dag, which ſignifies a fiſh, inſtead of the proper word Amoth 7 
[which fignifies a ſhip]. This-objection ſeems to me to have the greateſt weight; and I 
wow not how to remove it. Had the hiſtory = Jonah been repreſented by —_ 


HIRD HunDRED, | 


Irre Rt 


E BY 
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than for the advantage of follow¾ing parts of our ſubject: for, I believe, we ſhall be 


been overſet, the crew loſt, and that Jonah, after havin been expoſed in a ſmall veſſel, 


our Lord alludes to the fact as recorded; and does not enter into the minutiz, or explain 


Fj 


FRAGMENT 8. 


die red, your explanation would have been proper. If it can be proned that lp 
Fee 150 ſo — ad names, this Gordian knot might perhaps be untied. Hann 5 
end can be done. We are ſure this cuſtom prevailed as early as the ——— * 
tion, which happened, according to Sir. I. Newton, about wir po after Solomon. be. 
— — had the be 
name Dag As names are arbitrary, they are frequently attributed zom the A of 
circumſtance of reſemblance, and very often from mere caprioe. Surely it is as-rational r 
to think God made uſe of a ſhip, called Dag, to preſerve Jonah; as to ſuppoſe all the * 

_ of ws were ſuſpended, d a wanker of miracles PRE to 5 accepts the 

| urpoſe. 

9 the father and tinoe of x as far 28 I can find; never mentions ſhips a 
but by their generic name. He often, however, gives them the e Black; doubt. « þ 
m-the pitch with which they were coated. He frequently calls them der 
mr evidently proves them to be painted, or varniſhed, on the prow; and fromithis it is Fr 
highly p probable, that there was then ſome kigure on each ſhip, nan, might: give the / 
N riate name. gal 
« Virgil is the firſt I have met-with, who gives them names of Wadde Ce mim, the 
Priſtis, Chimera, Scylla, (he is deſcribing the ſhips that came to the aid of: Enes Eze 
and we have reaſon to think ſo accurate a writer as Virgil would not have given name: of p 
in reference to ſuch remote times, had he not been r by the an 8 7 ofthe ct a tr: 
tom. It is evident the names were derived from the V 
ſhip in which Ovid ſailed was called Caſis, from havin the Rk 'of the ſhield. - The deſe 
Priftis, or Piftriz of Virgil, is appropriate to the caſe of Jonah. 11 ſignifſes a-fiſh oft he deck 
whale kind, according to the lexicographers, and beyond all doubt: 55 ted figure ſhips 
this fiſh gave the name to the ſhip. If Piſrix denote aſhip in Virgi lides 
in Jonah ? Ancient ſhips had not only names, but the had uſually a gem, 
in whoſe protecting power the owner confided. — — ace up w 
cChius, called theſe Pataicbi. It is probable, that che ſailors addreſſed Wen, weder v W 
_ theſe while Jonah ſlept.” So far our friend. 0 __ nd 
© T proceed to offer the conkderation, that hips of differnt ſes, rates and fm, Wy ty it 
have in modern days different names: cutters, ſloops, frigates, galleys, * nude 
&c.—ſhips. I think it likely that the fame occurred ancientiy: —_ Wi 
early Greeks we read of merchant veſſels, theſe were deep;/hips 5 of round "+ and t 
ſug, theſe were fightin begs =) c. &c. and the words to denote theſe di a noted 
ſſels are different Might not the Hebrews have the ſame diſtinction ? S0 Au, thoſe 
Anieh, ſignifies a ſhip; this 3 is admitted without diſpute: but in Jonah i 6, we read, eee, 
and the maſter, or chief, of the ſhip (arm Ras RR Hef came unto him — for a f 
ſays our verſion, where chebel is taken — a ſhip. Pots, however, it is properly 2 ride F 
part of the ſhip ; ſay, the deck; © the maſter o the deck, in Eaſtern 4 * No. 
Rais, came unto him”; for Jonah was already in a ſhip, an Aniuth': vide $, and ſhips v 
it is-hardly to be ſu ppoſed, that two ſuch different words ſhould expreſs: the ſame—ſhip. bon 01 
CHEBEL is — 4 pilot,” Ezek. xxvii. 29. but there it may bear the ſume meaning Pitture 
c all thoſe who handle the oar—the mariners—all the Rais, the maſters of the deck, thc Uferer 
commanding officers, ſhall come down from their ſhips'—ftom. their: Anu. us: in 
- CHEBEL. Sore, — a maſt,” Prov. xxiii. 34. < ax he he n en ths e atoget] 
' maſt,” a Jace ſurely to lie in! eſpecially in Eaſtern ſhips, where they nere dutes 
mount . e maſt; but work the ſails from the deck oxily : as travellers tell u. ad um 
| Should the — be thus underſtood ?— And thou ſhalt be like him who feth down in i 7 


the heart of the fea, (9) a BeLeB rant What can this mean ? can'a man be 2 
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«hen he is, literally, ix the heart of the ſea? can he then ſay, * feel no danger? 


Surely not: but) if this may mean deep, below, in the body, or internal part of a veſſel, 


where a man may lie and ſleep, void of any ſenſe of danger, though he be ſome feet 
below the ſurface of the water, then the paralleliſm of the verſe is ena gt. Thou ſhalt 
he in danger, but ſhalt not be: ſenſible of it; like him who lies down below in the hold 
of a ſhip, where he ſees no hazard, whatever riſque the veſſel may run; or, like him, 
who lies down on the head of the deck, where he heedleſsly ſſumbers, regardleſs of 


hat is paſſing around him. - 


[The phraſe in he heart the ſea in the above paſſage deſerves notice; becauſe, 
ſonah ſays, he went down into the heart of the ſea,” chap. ii. 3. and this is faid ver: r: 


to have been his prayer when he was in the belly of the Dag—preſerver. This 


« heart of the ſea,” then, is the ſame as the abdomen, belly, internal part of the Dag; and 
denotes merely a conſiderable depth below the ſurface of the water. Vide a following 
FracMENT, © on the metaphorical ſhip of _ | | RI. 5 

There are two words uſed to deſeribe veſſeſs, Iſaiah xxxiii. 21. © therein ſhall gd no 
ralley Ani, ſhip] with oars ; nor gallant ſhip” [VNN] TJ i-aD1R] where-Tj1 ſeems to be 
the name of a capacious veſſel, a veſſel of conſiderable tonnage : ſee alſo Numb. xxiv. 24. 


Ezek. xxx. 9. Dan. xi: 30. Query, Does this mean a veſſel containing a great quanti 


of goods, heavy laden? if ſo. Adir retains its ſenſe of reception a veſſel of reception, 
a tranſport, or &c. for receiving goods, and p , during a voyage. 

We have alſo, Jonah i. 3. the name [D] 8exphiner for a ſhip: © Jonah had 
deſcended into the ſides of the serRIX ERH: (7. e. a covered veſſel, implying, at leaſt, a 
deck, ſay ſome ; from the root /aphan, to cover : and,) in the Chaldee, this word ſignifies 
ſhips—a navy; but rather, it ſhould mean the cabin, or room for paſſengers, in the 
lides of which little places for beds are made, as in the packet-boats that carry paſſen- 
gers, in uſe — N. B. This muſt be taken with an if fuch a mode of fitting 
up was uſed in the Eaſt. Vide the extract from CR AR DIN, in the Nor Es, No. 8. 

We have alſo propoſed; No. LXXI, Whether the term © ſhips of Tarſhiſh might 
not deſcribe rather a kind of — — built after the manner of that country, than the coun- 
try itſelf in which they were built: and the reader will to peruſe that FRacMEnT; 
add adapt the general principles of it to the ſubject of our preſent enquiry. id 


Wh this conjecture be accepted, or not, we have, at leaſt, two words, Aniuth, - 


and tzi, for two kinds of ſhips, in the 'Hebrew : that other kinds of ſhips might be de- 


noted by other words, is beyond diſpute: though it may be diſputed, whether any of 


thoſe other words has reached us. We add alſo, that /ephinneh, a covered, or decked, 
reſel, may be a name for a third kind of ſhip ; and ſtrips of | Tarſhih may be a name 
fr a fourth kind: and poſſibly * ſhips of Abeh” may be a name for a fifth kind: but 
ride FRAGMENT, No; CXXII; page 35. Here are, then, /everal kinds of ſhips. . 

No. 6. In conſidering the word Ketos, No. CXLV, page 98, we found that — 
ſlips were called Ketos; which we ſuppoſed, might be, from their powers of preſerya- 
don on the water; but, on attentively confidering this No, which is from an ancient 
ptture found at Hereulancum, Vol. 1, page 243, we cannot avoid reflecting, how 
ifferently the ancients treated the heads of their ſhips - from what is cuſtomary among 
5: in fact, the heads of theſe veſſels are level with the water, and give the veſſel itſelf 
Utogether the general appeai of a marine animal ; to which the elevated tail con- 
indutes not a little. It muſt be owned, this animal has the look of being eumberſome, 


ad unwieldy ; as it were, a whale floating on the furface ;-and; there is no doubt that 


bom this form, as well as from the form of the head, ſhips obtained their names. Vide 
"gi, Eneid V. X. It firikes me, * cannot prove it; that theſe veſſels agree 


with 
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wich che deſcription of a Ketos, already alluded to; and, I think, they. 
idea of a claſs of veſſels, which may at once be conſidered as mere 


| ſervers on the water, and at the ſame time may be aflimilated to the largeſi-ater ein 0 
known; as if they had been called © whales of the fea”. _ eh F 
It is remarkable, that theſe ſhips have no maſts, (whereas the veſſel. of, Now 8. 4 | th 
a-maſt) is this abſence of a maſt one mark of a Ketos ? which encreaſes' its likeneſs to x 1 
fin; while the oars reſemble fins, both in office and in ſituation. The principl of he 
waſting, and of adapting fails, was very different among the ancients: from wha it is | 
among us: they would have. been aſtoniſhed at our. tall maſts, and maſt upom mut; 
whereas, they uſed only one maſt, and ſails of vaſt extent ; triangular rather than ſquare. 
Of ketaceous fiſh we ought to obſerve, that * the number of their tins never exceeds In 
three: viz. two pectoral fins, and one back fin: but in ſome 1 ies this laſt is v L 
Now, if a veſſel be comp ared to a ſiſh with only two fins; the oars plied on & tw 
ſides of the veſſel, — reſemble the two 2 oral fins of a-fiſh/ of this cla. «x 
It is not uſual for us to call the ſtern of a by the name of the Tail; he this wa bo! 
common atnong the Greeks: © the after part of the deck, or ſtern, was ſometimes called aſt 
da, the TAIL, ' ſays PoTTER. The reader will perceive how greatly this contributes, of. 
in conjunction with the head, and the belly, and the ſuppoſed fins, to aſſimilate a has dot 
to a marine animal; which the very mention. of a tail to a ſhip clearly implies.” - | H. 
Indeed, it was cuſtomary among the ancients to compare a ſhip to an nk] Fide ligh 
Scheffer, Mil. Nav. i. 6: whence we have in Thucidydes, II. 90 werenndev ina; be whi 
voyage on the forehead” — where the ſcholiaſt ſays, * becauſe-the "forehead of a ſhip is 1 
the prow.” Hence in Horace, Ep. iv. 7. ora roftrata navium, and in-Avieno, \facie | Ben 
cymbæ; becauſe the prow exactly reſembled the face of an animal in ſome ſhips, or the in fl 
human countenance in other ſhips : hence we have the eyes of a ſhip, e Pollux i. And 
89. See alſo Euftathius, on II. — 1039. This Number alſo ſhews with what * fall 
Roy the Rae be called red-face vio when their faces were freſh painted, fre. et 
or the ſacrifices and yows made by the mariners in Jonah's n de 16. dec. 
Vide — extract from P1TTs, No. CXXLX, page 52. wherein it ap The 
cuſtom is ſtill praftiſed by ſeamen in time of danger-in the Eaſt : — d for d e * batu 
or votive offerings, vide the following inſtances of Arion, Icadius, & f Go 
No. OCXV. Forruzn Tnovenrs on MzTAPHORICAL Dosen or Sas m 
; AMONG THE ANCIENTS. | - | 15 
| THIS Numbes has originated in attentive reconſideration of fore. things _ hinted 
at in the foregoing Number, After much mental animadyerſion, pro and cb, whether 
to refrain from noticing an. intricate. ſubject, on which the mind 8 or to lay 
before the reader ſuch Imperfect thoughts as occur in reference to it, I have choſe the 
latter; and, havin 2 offered my [key] blank to the reader, I hope he will pardon We 
mY endeavor to file the wards m e in which undertaking. I expreſsly demand the dies 
ul p rivilege of conje&ture and inference, as they are the — I mean to work with. is bel 
Ihe reader will do me the fayour to turn to page 56, andto-re-peruſe the le 
which refer to the ancient names of veſſels, Pes ; Seylle, , Rams, inſide. 
which the poets took the liberty of re preſenting as 8 ring creatures; that tranſ) — atk 
riders from one country to another,” as Por TER obſerves. * will n e that „. 145 
veſſels of different conſtructions have different names. Herey' 
The kinds of figures appended to ſhips, as heads, &c. are uſually thought and ! way 
. delieve juſtly, to have been the originals of thoſe poetical ions which * ſo un. in hie 
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o a ſea-monſter, but delivered by Hercules (Hyginus, fab. 89). 1 
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natural to reflective minds: fuch as, the winged horſe, ＋ by which Bellerophon 


was carried through the air: — now we have ſeen from Strabo, that the fiſnermen of 


Cadiz called their barks Hoks Es, —add ſails for __ one of theſe barks, we have 
directly a WINGED HORSE ;—and this with very little extra- imagination. [What was 
the Trojan Horſe, Sec. Vide Nor xs, No. 1.] We know too, that Dædalus and Icarus, 
when they added ſails to the boats in which they eſcaped from Crete, are ſaid to have 
made themſelves wings, and to haye taken flight through the'aiy, 


4a 04:2 u vacuum. Dedalus ara 


rr | 
Pxxxis nen bomini datis « \, 
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ech is ſo very obvious, that a captain in the. Britiſh navy 


* 


Macbride, late Admiral) time ago to 5 ette, t i 
two enemies ſhips to fight, he paid his chief attention to one of them, and having 


« pretty well WINGED. her,” fo that ſhe could not eſcape, he by that means took them 
both: the Public underſtood the gallant officer, ſince fails are certainly the wings of 
aſhip. In like manner, when the ſtory of Per/eus and Andromeda is analyſed, the wings 
of Perſeus will proye to be the ſails of his veſſel; and the ſea monſter to be a ſhip of re- 
doubtable ſize —a heavy ſhip—a/x £ To8; and perhaps without wings. i. e. ſails, [like thoſe 
of No. 6, on the Plate belonging to the former Number] - which was overcome by the 
lighter, more active, more eaſily manceuvred veſſel (or veſſels, if a flect) of Perſeus, and 
which was forced to relinquiſh his pre nga Hema Rods e adietiis i a76” 
Theſe inſtances of this metaphorical mode of ſpeech, in reſpe& to naval affairs, are 
nearly connected with our ſubject: ſince this ſtory is reported to have happened at Jo 


in the Holy Land, where, ſo late as Hr. Jerom's time, were ſhewn the rocks to w Ich 


Andromeda was ſaid to have been chained, and where they ſhewed that father the 
füll remaining marks of the faſtenings of the chains: i. e. the rocks retained marks 


of the labours formerly uſed to provide for the defence of the port, the dat rand, : 


dec. and of navigation in general. The whole is the hiſtory of a maritime tranſaction. 
Ihe ſtory of Dædalus too happened in Crete; and we have ſeveral others of the ſame 
nature, which belong to the — latitudes. For inſtance, 


”Y / * 


Preciſely the counterpart of Perſeus and Andromeda, is the 


n 


5 Hefione expoſed 
11s. is a Trojan nar- 
ration ; Hyginus ſays, © Hercules, et Telamon.. .. . codem venerunt, et cETUM (ketum) 
nterfecerunt.” Valerius F/uceus, II. 451, 8c. ſays, the monſter was deſtroyed by 


ſtones thrown againſt him * 


Stat mediis elatus aquis, recipitque rutntem  _. 
Alcides ; ſaxoque a ents coll Aug 
Obrutt : hinc va # nodeſi roboris ictut FM Roth 
We muſt not forget, that Hercules is ſaid to have been ſwallowed by this monſter, 
this Ex ros (devoratum fuiſſe a ceto, (keto) gui Heſfione 'cuſtodiebat) to have remained in 
is delly three days; but to have ſuffered. no other damage than the loſs of his hair. 
* He did not come out the ſame way he went in; but making great havoc in, the 
e of the ketos, he came out, through a breach. which he made in her fide,” png 
author. Vide Tretzes, ad Lycophronten, p. 13. and the ſcholiaſt on Hom. II. xix. 
' 145, But another author ſays, © When the ketos approached with open mouth, 
lues ruſhed into it — Where, after continuing three, days, upon the burſting of the 
dos, he came out (cz To di/ruplo exit) having loſt all his hair. Andretas of Tenedos, 
bis Voyage to the Propontis, quoted. by Natales Comes, Mytholog. lib. vii. n 


ſome time ago told the public, in the Gazette, that having 
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1 FF RAG/MEN T s. en. 
N. B. He loft; his hair by the heat of the. betos's belly. we ue: ta þ 3 
plronz ſtrange enough this heat, for a water animal? 3 
I indulge the 97 that a fiſh of confiderable. magnitude do the Ja 195 of 
fiſhes} was generally called Ketos ancientiy; and n taco) cetacequs; tribe 
of fiſh, was reckoned the porpoiſe, and the dolphin, efore.was this keto, 
the dol phin, ſo great a favourite in ancient times, as we Aue i to: be 2. 1 
thou bt ſo friendly to-mankind ? why was it ſo dear to Neptune? 
r. PENNANT was greatly perplexed on this ſubject, and would: have han: 4. 
perplexity ſtill more cb — y had he quoted — lian, 8c. what he knew very 
well where to find : ſuch as, that. the dolphin Was —monogamos—having only one wife; 
that he took care of her during regnancy; that he fed and defended his parents; and when 
they were dead, to preſerve from the ſhark; and other enemies cartied! them on 
ſhore; 1 burying them, and bedewing their ſepulchres with tears! a 9 — 
| theſe, yery ſtrange ly, of a dolphin ! !—But let this able naturaliſt ſelf. 
« Hiſtorians and philoſophers ſeem to have contended who thould'invent 7 — fables 
concerning this fiſh. - Ir was,conSECRATED TO THE GODS; was celebrated'iy rar 
EARTIEST TIME for its fondne/5 of the human race; was honoured with" the title of 
= Sacred Fiſh, [ Atheneus, 28 1 and diſtinguiſhed by thoſe of Bag iving, und Philar- 
—__ 5 gave rife to a long train of inventions, progfs of the de 1 rem 


> Ariſtotle ſteers the cleareſt of All the ancients from theſe fable; and gives: ii g 
ral ſo faithful a natural hiſtory of this animal, as evinces the „ 
great philoſopher, in compariſon to thoſe who ſucceeded him. Bat the 
Elan, and others, preſerve no bounds i in their belief of the tales related — this 10 
7. Pai the younger (6d. tx! jopifing for what he is gelgg ua de 
« Pliny the younger 2 33.) apo ng nt e is going to ſay, tells t 
| 4 e eee in a moſt beautiful manner It is 00 long to 
be tranſcribed, and 2 in —— an abridgement; therefore we refer the” reader 
to the original, or to Mr. Melnoth's elegant tranſlation: eee Eo BY 
e Scarce an accident could happen at ſea, but the aolphin offer] mſelf to convey 
to ſhore the unfortunate. Arion, the muſician, nen Fed Bo OE een by the pirates, 


Is received and faved by this benevolent fiſh, mi Wins nh. * 
f WB. » * 7 nie FE N. Re 


Inde (fide majus tergo Delpbina 8 ? 25 SES + Rs 7 41 * 
memorant oneri ſuppoſuiſſe novo. * 201 
Ille ſedens citharamque tenens, pretiumque vebendi © 


Cantat, et waives carmine mulcet Ravens. 


But (paſt belief) a dolphin's arched back, ſo | 
Preſerved Arion from his deſtined wrack z | 
Secure he ſits, and with harmonious ſtrains, Yo, 


Requites his bearer for his friendly pains. * 

We. ARE AT A 1 oss TO ACCOUNT POR THE ORIGIN OF THOSE: Wale einer Ir 
DOES NOT APPEAR THAT THE DOLPHIN SHEWS A GREATER, ATTACHRENT - 
MANKIND THAN THE REST or THE CETACEOUS TRIBE; 1 Boology, N ol. 
p. 85. 
To reſume our remarks, if we look at any image of the ſtera god-of the "4 2 
ſure to find Neptune accompanied by a dolphin: dolphins a0 his attfibutes, 
N dolphins draw his car; and not only his car, ber tos .of 2 At 

d: and beſide this, the dolphin was not on 85 to Neptune, and to Amp 
but to Venus [Venus * from the ſea: vide No. CCXIH. page 509 rb 


5c:img6 1 Guis 


Ons. rar, 5 7 j 13 
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many figures of Venus, including the Venus af Medici. Mythologiſta have been at a 
ut to account for this: it has been. ſaid that the dolphin of al hes the moſt affec- 
tonale; and by Aulus Gellius, he is called Fenereus : — — H. A. ix. 48. ſays 
they live ara cuguνꝓs, matrimonially, the male with his female; or as Pliny's phraſe is, 
lib, ix. 8. agunt vere eunjugin. Vide Vaſius, de Idol. iv. 16. ; 
Moreover, if a city has an-advani port, and veſſels belonging to it, dolphins ſhall 
y on its medals : Tarazus:ſhall ride (conſtantly) on a dolphin; and being a fon of 
2 — [a ſea- power] he is welcome to be thus mounted; but, why was Arion ſaid 
to be ſaved by à dolphin, which dolphin carried him to the port of Tenarus ? we have 
the ſto » igi Ws 
den u fd, by the Corinthians, to have happened in the time of Periander, their 
king. It is afferted; that: Ariom the Methymnean, was carried to Tenarus on the back 
if a dolphin . . He embarked at Tarentum in a Corinthian veſſel. . the ſailors determined 
to deſtroy him, for his riches . . but ſtanding on the ſide of the ſhip, with his harp in 
his hand, he ſang to them one of his beſt pieces; then threw himſelf into the ſea .. but 
it is affirmed he was taken up by d dolplun, and carried to Tenarus. This event is re- 
lated both by the Corinthians and the Leſbians; and there remains at Tenarus, a in 


figure in braſs of a man ſeated on a dolphin's back, the votive offering of Arton himſelf.” 


We have a ſtory, or two, in Pliny, which are marked by the ſame phraſeology. In the 
reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, a dolphin entered the Lucrine lake, and conveyed a boy every 
day from Baize to Puteoli :==the boy about noon went to the water fide; and called 
« imo, fimo,” and fed the dolphin with fragments of bread ;—in return, the dolphin. 
carried him on his back to ſchool; and home again,” Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. ix. cap. 8. 

In the ſame chapter we read, Ege/idemus writes, that in the city of Jafſos' there was 
a boy called Hermias, who having been uſed to ride on the back of a dolphin over the 
ſea, chanced at laſt in a ſudden ſtorm, to be overwhelmed with the waves, as he ſat on 
bis back, and ſo died; he was brought back by the dolphin dead as he was, who, as it 
were, co himſelf the cauſe of his death, would never return into the ſea, but 
launched himſelf on the ſand, and died on the ſhore.” oO mn 

We are told by Servius on the Eneid iii. 332, that the city of Delplios was built by 
leadius, ſon of Apollo, and was ſo called, on account of a dolphin by which he had 
been reſcued from ſhipwreck, and brought to this place: wherefore in the temple at 
Delphos was ſeen the image of a dolphin, which carried a young man on his back.” 

Beger, Theſ. Brand. p. 40, 323, obſerves, that a dolphin denoted the empire of the 
ſea: that Ulyſſes had a dolphin ſculptured on his ſhield, becauſe a dolphin had ſaved. 
lelemachus, bringing him from the ſea to the ſhore 5 alſo, becauſe in the ſame manner, 
Phalentus had been ſaved in ſhipwreck ; he OI medals of the 
— with a dolphin on his ſhield.” Vide Nor zs, No. 4, and * Explanation. of the 

e. ? +: 1 >: WT BS 255 33:29 E Ang A ; < f 
Now, I think it muſt appear to the reader, as it does to me, utterly impoſſible, that 


y 
: * . 


ace, in all theſe inſtances ; to which many others might be added: the thing is incre- 
able; but, if we adopt the idea that theſe were: boat—lzght-veſet—dolphins, direQty all: 
becomes eaſy: they may then, be either land or water animals, may play around the 
hure, may go off to ſhips in diſtreſs, may bring paſſengers away from finking | 
may pick up perſons ſwimming at ſea, may. have conmubial. engagements at bome, and- 
my even bury their ts on ſhore: 1. e. their -NAavi6AaTORs- may do this; or, one- 
relſel being built — of another (as our India- ſhips) the former may be con- 
bdered as. the father of its ſuceeſſor: whoſe materials, Sc. when old and broken up, 


the 1 ſhould have rendered ſuch prompt, efficacious, and well-timed aſſiſt- 


vn be in ſome ſort renovated in another veſſel. of the ſame kind. Vide Plate IT. Nos. 2, 3. 


3. * a Direct 


nally, in Herodotus, who thus relates it, (Cho 23.) © A moſt wonderful 
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64 NN 1 
Direct the application of this idea to either of our inſtances adduoed abe 
of Hercules was a ſhip of war; which made a ſtout reſiſtance: Tenarus was a ſes pon, 
and had many dolphin - boats, ketos's—belonging to it; one of theſe tookiup Arion; A 
dolphin - boat ferried over the ſchool- boy, acroſs the Lucrine lake. What is there in the 
dolphin of Hermias, which might not be rmed by a:dolphin-boat , in which à lad 
ſitting might be drowned, by the violent 1 35 the ſea, not wi ing which the 
waves might drift the boat aſhore, together with the corpſe; by which affociation the 
boat confeſſed its homicide, was run _—_— and died, i. e. was broken up- What 
but a dolphin-boa / (as one of our boats from Deal, or Ramſgate, 2 do to a ſuip in 
diſtreſs) picked up /cadius, and landed him at Delphos? Or, what brought Trlema- 
cus, or Phalentus, from the fea to the ſhore, if not a veſſel of ſome light kind; and of a 
thallow draught of water? And this, I think, forms a diſtinEtion':' the tetor u ava large 
veſſel, whereas, the dolphin, though reckoned: among the ketos's,' was. not'fo-large, 
cumberſome, or unwieldy, but of much lighter make, though of the ſameiconſtniftion. 
Io bring this matter nearer to ourſelves : —the reader, perhaps, is hardly aware, that 
a a ſimilar incident might happen on our own coaſt, around us, and might alſo be related 


in language of the ſame import as what has now engaged our attention; which never. 


theleſs might be heard by us, without the ſmalleſt dalßiclon, that ſuch an event was even 
remotely, much leſs ſtrictly, related to what we have been conſidering. In ſuct, I had 
not ſuſpected ſuch a poſſibility myſelf, till turning over my copy of T7 on 
Fiſhes, which formerly belonged to Dr. Ingham Foſter, I found the Dr. had written 
as a tranſlation, on the chapter de Delphino''— Tus Docerr, or Douenia'—if 
then © the Dogger be an Engliſh name for this fiſh, ſo is it for a'Claſs of veſſel; 
plenty of them may be ſeen . the river Thames: — we have Dutch dogyers 
dolphins ; and the er —i. e. in bank; a great ſhoal between England and Hol- 
land, where theſe veſſels continually ply for the purpoſe of fiſſinng g 
Nov ſuppoſe ſome ſuch narrative as the —_— appeared in the London Gazette: 
« On ſuch a day, A. B. fell overboard from his Majeſty's. ſhip' the Neptune failing off 
the Dolphin-bank : he had not been long in the water, before he was catched-up by a 
dolphin, then lying on the bank, waiting for fiſh ; which having taken Him down into 
her, floated with him up the river Thames, and at length brought\-upy. and diſcharge! 
him out of her in ſafety at Graveſend ; on the ſecond day after the accident. 
Let us further imagine that a foreigner in ſome inland part of the world, where 
neither falt-water nor veſſels are known, but by report, was tranſlating this narration 
into his vernacular language: what could he think of it? what could he. tay to it? how 
could he render it? how would it ſound. to the ears of his readers? They muſt admit 
that the London Gazette was authority, that it was authentic;-nevertheleſs the ſtory 
would appear to them very perplexing I what ſhould w E think of the wiſe halreaſoner 
who ſhould vote the entire Gazette a lye ! aye, all the ſeries of Gazettes lyes, allo; 
on account of this myſterĩous n 1-07 ee From e 
We are now 1 the original cauſes of the deſcriptive: Greek 
alluded to by WII Lovonz y (as -afterwards by PEX ANT) in his chapter de 
Del ino, * on ſay he, © is porco. peſee,—Suorinuim;>Meerſehiveik ; — 
o:“ but, inus autem cognominantur, des dg, et rape, Ct Ft 
deres, ab amore quo _—_— et homines proſequitur :”—7. TR dolphin is alſo called, 
the © SACRED %; the © fond-of-children,” the © lover of men, from the love it 
ſhews for boys and men.” But ſurely theſe titles look a little further: why" w ! 
called the $acazp fiſh *—was it, becauſe it had been at ſome period, that'ſacred keto 
which had preſerved mankind ? and which, in conſequence; had been memorial 
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among mankind, in various countries. (Vide Dacon, already 


by 2 8 
plained. Spa | 30 a eyed | 
"Why was it called * the fond of a child” ?/ was it becauſe it had once brought forth 
o renewed life, the child of univerſal expectation, the renovated birth of mankind ? 
and why was it called the“ lover of man, was it becauſe it had once been the pre- 
ſerrer of the whole human community? For the ſame reaſon; was this fiſh the favorite 
of Neptune, of Amphitnite,' and of Venus 25 
Whoever recolletts that the dolphin was the ketos which preſerved mankind in the 
Deluge, will ſee the reaſon for ociating him not with Neptune only, but with Venus 
alſo: 7. e. the prolific power, reſtored to light, and life, after-that terrible cataſtrophe. 
The reader will remember that this is preciſely the office which we heretofore 
aſſigned to the Dag (pronounced broad, Davs, Doc) of Noah, and he will obſerve 
that the very word pos [DA] is the root of the name poser he will remark that 
Dogger and Dolphin are ſynonimous; and that the Dolphin is a Ketose; whence we 
might, in a manner, conſider Dogger and Ketos as ſynonimous: while the hiſtories 
produced above; demonſtrate the very ſame duplicity of import in theſe very words in 
other languages, which alſo is found in our own. -- This ſubject, certainly, is extremely 
curious, If it be not abſolutely convincing, in reſpect to our preſent application of it. 
We have ſeen in page 58, the ſentiments of a reſpected correſpondent, on the names 
of veſſels: but, I prone he was hardly aware how exactly the inſtance he has ad- 
duced coincides with the principles we are now diſcuſſing. Priftis is the name of a 
hip in Virgil:“ but “he, piſcis:cetacer generis: (2) genus navigii; ſay the Lexi- 
cons. © Priſtis is a.fiſh of the cetaceous [ketos] kind: it is alſo, à kind: of veſſel for 
navigation.” So that this proves to be an inſtance of the ſame ambiguity in the Latin 
language, as we have noticed in our own, and as occurs in the Greek; it is alſo an 
inſtance of a double application of a word in the Greek lan for Virgil evidently 
adopts a Greek term and N. B. its direct alluſion to a Ketos. Vide Nor E, No. 3. 

e ſword fiſh inhabits the Mediterranean, and was called by the Greeks'yaaiur;, 
galeopis, it was ſaid to run its long beak into-ſhips, and to fink them; for ſo Pliny writes 
of this fiſh ;—roſtro „ hoc. naves 'perfofſus mergi in occano, lib. xxxii. 
cap. 11. whereas, in fact, this weapon of the ſword-fiſh is too ſoft for ſuch violence. 
From a ſimilitude to this beak the Greeks called a claſs of ſhips, which had = beaks, 
galia, [the origin of the modern gullics J. It is worthy notice; what is ſaid by the 
etymologiſt, of the epatrocelete, ud N Abe, d wr y that'® it is a ſort of pira- 
tical ſhip ; ſuch as is the galia! Here, then, is another claſs of veſſels, and veſſels of 
ſome ſwiftneſs, even capable vf anſwering the purpoſęs of pir n which 
is named after a kind of large fiſi. Hide, Du Cange in Gatea; '' Vide Dromos, Nor 3. 
Let us now ſee: how nearly theſe! piratical veſſels will agree, with what we may ra: 
wonally accept as a tos. Suidas ſays, The Liburni were ſhips; built not according 
to the form of the triremes; but more like to the pirate-veſſels, beaked, ſtrong, and co- 
rered [7. e. with a deck]; and their ſwiſtneſs was incredible. Obſerve, that © theſe 
prate-veſſels were not only more hollow, and more capacious, but alſo, ſhorter in their 
ngth, lower on their ſides, and-flatter on their bottoms, much more tight, and more 
age,” for ſo ſays the ſcholiaſt on Thucidydes, i. 10. the liburni were called alſo gauli, 

Qui Maher, zar. KOIA0l, that is to ſay, Hollow. The reader will notice the union 
ol theſe particulars in the conſtruttion of tfieſe veſſesgg 
Appian ſays, I. c. The Liburnians were a nation of Illyria, which were pirates or 
the lonian ſea, and on its iſlands: their ſhips were toit, and light: whence the Romans 
led ſwift, and light veſſels liburni. Now:obſerve that theſe rovers by ſea, or pirates, | 
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were called Cetei, asd Ceteni, Cetones, from vetos; and, Cetenie were u kind of 
[ketos] ſhip,” ſays Heſychius. 8 : . 
In order to advance this notion of what a Ketos might be ſomewhat further toward 
conviction, we reſume our remarks on the word KOIAIA, which in No, CMV, 
page 103, we obſerved, denoted © the hollow cavity, the EMPTY of the Ketos.“ But 
this is not the only application of this term: for, we find, (vide Lambert Bos, An. Gr.) 
that the «-planking of a ſhip, thoſe boards which cover the ribs, up the ſides; were 
called by the Greeks, «yKOIAIA ; importing, what ſurrounds the internal hollow=the 
_ eavity—the belly—of the veſſel. Theophraf. Hift. Plant. iv. 3. Moreover, the mid- 
dle of the internal cavity—belly—of a ſhip, was called . keeo-KOIATA.' Pollur. I. 19. 
Segm. 92. Herodotus alſo, calls the Kola of the ſhip, KOIAH ut mo, what others 
call wxvrec, and yarpa, i. e. the belly; which was ſurrounded by the "ribs, or by the 
KOIAIA. But we obſerve, that other authors conſidered the ribs of the ſhip, = 
— the «yKOIAIA, | which makes no difference in regard to our aings, ſince 
the ribs do equally ſurround the koilia, the hollow belly of the ſhip.] So the {choli 
on Ariſtophanes, Equit. 1182. ra «yKOIAIA, rd ds Tis rpowridog avipopart Evie, emu 
XGAITEL « « . . BeATiov de, y KOIAIN vanv, Acye: the Rins, the timbers which -riſe from 
the keel, are called xNTERONIA ... it would be better to call by this name all the 
materials of the ſhip's ſide; here the ribs are called enxo1L 14, and the whole fide of the 
veſſel enxo01Lon. Now the enteronia correſponds to the interamenta ' nauium of Livy 
xXviii. 45. the kull of the ſhip; as well as to that called enxorL1a by Theophrafe, 
Hiſt. P. iv. 3. Atheneus, v. 10. ſpeaks of the ſhip's i{yKOIAIA, xargapua;: © the nn, 
and the upright props,” or ſupporters of the center of the veſſel. - Upon the whole, 
zl —_— plainly enough, that the inner capacity of a veſſel was called koilig 5 which 
word was uſed as a technical term by mariners, and by ſhip-builders. In veſſels having 
only one deck, the whole ſpace under the deck was known by this name; which, in 
ſuch a veſſel, we might call the hold: and of which any of our ſmall craſt, covered 
by a deck, may give a very ſufficient idea. Vide Venus Coiliadis, Norts 5.f 
Since then, this koilia, as well as the word ketos, kre both nautical terms—terms of 
art, and if they be taken in a nautical ſenſe, they make a very appropriate and deſcrip- | 
tive phraſeology, we ought at leaſt to conſider whether this application of them be not 
entitled to /ome attention, in reference to their in _— Matthew xii. 43. 
The correſponding word to this koilza in the hiſtory of Jonah (yt:Mokr, of mong!, 
in another pronunciation) was the only word of any RY which we left uncon 
ſidered beime's by attending cloſely to ſome paſſages where it occurs,” we ſhall find it 
anſwer preciſely to the above ſuggeſted ſenſe of koiha. So Gen. xv. 4. “ This, Elezer, 
ſhall not be thy heir, but one who ſhall iſſue from thine own mol - thine own internal 
parts—the . Chap. xxv. 23. And the Lord told Rebecca, two-nations ar 
in thy womb, and two people ſhall come forth from thy mok:”'—thine intetnal parts— 
the abdomen : here the idea of an internal hollow is very plain. 2 Chron. xx. 15. 
« And thou ſhalt have great ſickneſs, in fickneſs of thy mobi, until thy mali, are voided 
by their diſtemper, days after days: this evidently means the diſeaſe we call a rupture, 
through which the bowels are protruded from the abdomen, day by dap. 
The foregoing paſſages refer to the lower belly, the lower diriſion of the abdomen; 
that ſeparated by the diaphragm, from the upper belly, and which contains the i 
and bowels: but the following paſſages refer to the higher chamber, or diviſion, that 
roperly called the che; wherein the heart is placed: ſo Cant. v. 4. My beloved put 
his hand to the door, and my mohi—my heart—my -bowels (vi/cera)-»the _— 
of my heart, was moved for him” (agitated, * non emek). Jer. N. 19. 


* 
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% my bowels; my bowels, rather, the refidence of my heart aims to my very 
_—_ m_ bans is (mer emuch) moved, {agitated, the very word uſed by the ſpouſe, 
as quoted above]—ſo that, as Jeremiah refers this agitation to his heart, and its reſi- 
dence, and as this ſeems to be infinitely the moſt natural reference in the inſtance of the 
ſpouſe ; it is clear that the word mokz imports—not only a part, but the whole inner 
_ cavity of the * : the whole containing chamber, conſidered internally. This muſt be 
its ſignification, xl. 9. © I delight to do thy will, O God: yea, thy law centers 
within my mobi heart,“ the internal chamber of my the inner part, where my 
primum mobile is in activity: figuratively, for the mind. The ſame word is uſed Cant. v. 
14. for the external part of theſe chambers: © his belly, mobi, is bright ivory overlaid 
with gold :” and Dan. ii. $2. © his belly, mokukz, and thighs, were of braſs.” We perceive 
now, that this word has the ſenſe of the Engliſh word: belly ; but without reference to 
entrails or bowels : as in the inſtance of this bingen ſtatue, or, when referred to the ex- 
ternal ſuperficies of the belly: alſo it does not ſtriftly mean bowels, vi/cera, when it 
deſcribes the internal chamber where the heart is lodged; it does not mean ſtricti7 
bowels, when ſpoken of Rebecca and Abraham, and I think it may be taken fimply for 
belly, wherever it occurs in reference to a perſon [and perhaps to the ſea itſelf, though 
not ſo taken, commonly, Ifaiah xIlviii. 19.) The very fame 3 appears to have 
retained in later times, as I ſuppoſe, from our Lord's words (for our Lord did not ſpeak 
in Greek, but in Syriac Hebrew) John vii. 38. © Out of his belly, KOIAIAS, ſhall flow 
living water,” where the comparifon is to the vaſe from which water flowed in the 
temple. I conclude, that the ſame compariſon might be deſigned by this Hebrew word 
mohz, to the belly of à ſhip, as to the belly of a' man, or the belly of an image, conſi- 
dered as referring externally ; but much rather confidered-as referring, internally, to 
the hollow cavity of a veſſel; the chamber of its contents; that internal KOIAIA, by 
which we ſee our Lord denotes it, when he alludes: to the original hiſtory, In this 
ſenſe we ourſelves ſay of a vaſe, or of a bottle, 8c. it has too much, or too little, belly,” 
*1t bellies out, 8&Cc. hence a bell, i. e. a hollow concave within, but ſwelling without; 
and hence I remember an old ſailor once told me, upon being aſked, why ſhips, though 
they bore maſculine names, were called ſhe's ? as, the Royal George, he is ſo or ſo; the 
Jupiter, ſhe carries ſo many guns, & o. Why” ſaid he, © it is becauſe they carry 
their contents in their bellies.” 24 „ „ n | 
Upon the whole, fince we have proved;; Ml 
I. That the Hebrews had different names for different kinds of ſhips, 2. that the 
aceents adopted metaphorical and equivocal appellations for certain claſſes. of ſhips, 
which they drew from the properties, forms, or qualities, of fiſhes, and, 3. that they uſed 
theſe ambiguouſly, as even to deceive their oyn writers, who miſtook for real,/i/hes, what 
ttey ſhould have underſtobd to be fhips :—fince we have proved, 4. that the word ketos, 
by which our Lord deſcribes the hitherto ſuppoſed fiſh of Jonah, is a term of art—a tech- 
ncal term, ſignifying a claſs of veſſels; ſinee we have proved, 5. that the word koilza, 
hitherto underſtood of the belly of this ſuppoſed fiſh, is:a technical term for the belly, or 
eral chamber, of a ſhip,—we. have, at leaſt, rendered it credible, that the corre- 
bonding words in the Hebrew hiſtory of Jonah may be terms of art, alſo ; and we have 
r this credibilit, by proving, 6. that the Hebrew word mobi does not refer to 
1 wels, or entrails, but to the belly, internal, or external, and therefore may refer to 
zo belly of a ſhip. It remains, that we advert to what aſſiſtance is procurable from 
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— dialects; and we find, on appealing to the Chaldee dialect, the acknowledged 
Fri and, according to ſome, the parent, of the Hebrew, that the derivatives from 
very word Dag, hitherto reſtrained” to * ſenſe of a /i/h, have the ſenſe of Jap, 
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boat, veſſel, or, &c. the general concluſion, then, will follow, that if this be fat 


the ſiſter dialect of this 9 language, that we cannot be accuſed of raſhneſs in 22 
oy the ſame word mi Ra be a term of art in the. Rehm * of os very 5 


. HE . "vide page 3), fel the 19 5 504 ) ops 
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of our river TR | Vide No“ IVI. « on * 8 from thinbind: 
I acquainted the reader at our ſetting off, that I ſhould . work with — 100 
inference ;” he is heartily welcome ”. e "hat. | hav! "Os 1 . * 


proceed to inference. % Buy; rout wet tl att 
| uf 214” d. f 


© FIRST GENERAL INFERENCE: ' THE GREEK worD 7 Kc N Is, n fr 


1. The Engliſh name Dogger, ſignifies both a kind of ſhip, and a kind of ſiſh 


2. The Latin name Priſtis, &c. ſigniſies both a kind o ſhip, and à kind of fiſh: 10 
3. The Greek name Ketos, 8&c. ſignifies both a kind of ſhip, and a kind of fit. 
4. The Chaldee names Dagag, Dugith, &c. ſigni ſignify. a kind I > ſhip, and a kind of * 
8. Might the Hebrew name PAS, fignafy both a kind of Ship, and a kind offi? © 
AGAIN, SECONDLY,: O16 6.10 OF RI TIRING ©: F 
1. The Greek Ketos is ſaid to o have ſwallowed a man and to haye ehe dea him again: 


but this ketos was a veſſel.. 4 18 
2. The Hebrew Das ts /aid to have  fallowed. a man, and: to- have fected _ + wa 


Might this DAG be @ veſſel Iz, e. a DOLPHIN, | 8 HY 
AGAIN, THIRDLY, 8 5 


1. The Dolphin i is a large fiſh, a ketos, andi is ſaid to have bel, a «had, of. men; 
but this was a boat - dol 


5 Tos 7 


2. The Dag was frebolized b a large fiſh: and was pref ie . Men 


but this was the ark whic — Noah. ak 
3. Might the ſame be faid of the Das In the infance of Jonah 9 We] OE 
SECOND GENERAL INFERENCE: THE GREEK WORD KOILLA i 18 „beben. 
A e Engliſh word belly imports the internal 2 the abdomen, which contains 
the bowels in a living creature: it imports alſo the containing cavity of a ſhip. 
2. The Greek word koitia imports the internal cavity of the abdoraen! na abr drraonl 
- it: imports alſo the containing cavity of a ſhip.  - ge" e 
3. Might the Hebrew word ton, which imports the Enteral cavity 1 the abdom 
living creature, import alſo. the containing cavity of a W LEY 1 A fy 


FINALLY, : 
t. The ambiguity! of” the- Greek words Leds, and doibijy” wied Alen Srabs 
Pauſanias, Herodotus, Pliny, and others, who conſidered that as afiſh which they 


ſhould have conſidered as a „ : ; | . The 
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Sure. in the 
perpetual recol- 


him, labouring, heavin | the 

nling, beat bs the ez at length, fainting, h 

ſtrength decayed, his courage exhauſted, his mind deſpondent: ud 

feelings when the heaven - directed  ketos. came within his ſight, then within his reach; 
his ſenſations, when he found ſafety for the moment in the floating preſeryer: ſafety: 
for the moment! but without aſſiſtance, mariner, or companion; without maſt, or ſail,, 
or oar; without rudder, or chart, or compaſs; without any mean of his own to move 
this veſſel forward, without power, or ſkill, to direct it in a proper courſe: and with 

almoſt every chance againſt him, whether he were blown into the midſt of the ocean, 
to linger in fatal ſufferings, or were daſhed againſt a rock, to meet that death in one 
form from which he had been delivered in 18. 5 But let the Pro Ta ; then let 

him hope. What did he think, when he firft ſaw land, toward which Providence di- 
rected his frail embarkation ? what did he feel when he found he approached it? what 

when the ketos diſcharged him, and he ffood firmly on the ſhore ? and what, when he 
pad thoſe vows which he had made in the time of his diſtreſs?—An orator might thrill 
theſe ideas through the ſouls of his auditors—he might enhance them, by noticing the 

me when Jonah was thrown overboard :. that this kefos floated toward im as daylight 

vas failing: had it delayed one hour, darkneſs had obſcured it from his fight ! here he 

at the next day; here he fat the next night; but when the third day broke upon him, 


light, life; and deliverance, ſprang up together ;—but I refrain; coward Fear exclaims,, 


„Beware! you, and your hypotheſis, like Jonah, will be thrown overboard?” reviving: 
Hope whiſpers, © then will Providence ——— a preſerver: with. the mariners of the 
Malmiſt, civ. 30. © I ſhall reach the defired haven, and be glad becauſe” I be quiet:!” 
er vith the poet, ſhall ſuſpend my xx vo ro in the ſacred temple, 7 oe 
We | .. / aſpera: ne 
Nieris æquora ven tin 
3 eps ; —_ tabula facer : 
Vati va paries indicat uvida 
© © Sufpendiſſe potenti” | 
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. FOUR times has the pen which writes this article been laid by om its quiet ink: J 
ſtand, with a /atis eff ; and four times has it been taken up gain, on the co ; 10 
why ſhould you ſtop ſhort of conviction ? On a ſubject fo difficult, ſo deſperate, as tech. hi 
nical terms are univerſally allowed to be, every ſource of knowledge ſhould” be opened, he 
every track which promiſes information ſhould be purſued ; on a ſubjett ſo dark, every 

. ray of light, every glimmering, ſhould be directed to the common focus; perhaps their 
union may illuſtrate that point which ſo greatly needs illuſtration, and from which ſervice 
not an atom of illumination can poſſibly be ſpared. If the reader acquieſce in this rea- 
ſoning, he will not be diſpleaſed to ſee ſome of the principles we have adduced abore, 
confirmed by additional authorities. Theſe we ſhall give in the form of Notes. 
3 No. 1. OF HORSES, AS A CLASS Or SHI PTS. 

Mx have quoted from Strabo, that a claſs of veſſels was called nonxszs; it may be 
worth while to enlarge a little 'on this idea, becauſe this me Rohs, or rather this I 
equivocal expreſſion, this application of the ſame word to two ſubjects: (I, the land call 
animal called a horſe ; 2. the claſs of veſſels called. horſes) this duplicity of language has 1 
miſled the graveſt Greek writers, and that too when uy of the antiquities of Greece in 
itſelf: not to mention the poets, whom it ſuited to be miſled. u. dari 

What was the famous Trajan Horss, the er voto of the Greeks, to Minerva, which Neri 
contained 600 men? why is Neptune's car drawn by noxSES ? why, at the conteſt for 0 
giving name to Athens, did Neptune produce a'norst [exportation} while Miner the ] 
produced an olive? [home production]: why did Neptune [water] transform himfelf into this 
A HORSE, to accompany Ceres [the earth] — to a mare? and why does Pum- have 
phus, who made the moſt ancient hymns for the Athenians,” refer to Neptune as the in. Was 
ventor of marine conveyance, by faying, © Neptune is the God to whom No 

; nonkszs we owe, and 8WELLING SAILS for ſhips,” : at W 
as Patſanias quotes him, Achaiacs, chap. 21. in which expreſſion there ſeems. to be 2 "Wo 
ſtrong correlation between theſe hor/es, and the fivelling ſails. In ſhort, Neptune Pit; 
has the name Hippian, the hor:/e-lover, or protector; from his attention to not ndug— ag 
but ſailing—horſes. This idea explains at once many accounts received from antiquity, whk 
whoſe true meaning has been locked up to this day, by reaſon of the duplicity of language Fr 1 
and for want of the right key to open them. My inference is, that ſince we can with ea Of 
produce a dozen, or a ſcore, if deſired, of fimilar inſtances from the. moſt reputable ar Wi fer fi 
cient authors, who have themſelves reported theſe narrations, but without penetrating ny . 
their purport ; we ought not to be offended, at finding in Scripture. one inſtance. of the Wl In f 
. ſame effect, ariſing from the fame cauſe; a cauſe, from which no language can inſure Wl reyand 
itſelf; and an » from which neither learning, nor induſtry, can at all times proten Bl ina 
the reader. Ht 2 W unit. 

N. B. This horſe, in Greek, Hinpos, is expreſely called Tetor: or the greatyfiſh of the 
Sea, Irrer, Tov pryar laracoiy buy: what this ketos was, we have ſeen, and-ſhall e 

further preſently. e WE 114 os 

I ſuſpect that the ſame principle might be applied to the Bull of Europa—a claſs f mroducy 

ſhips called Bulls (Polluz's explanation leads to this); to the Ram of Helle—a claſs Wholly 
ſhips called Rams (Diodorus Siculus ſays expreſsly, the ram of Helle was à — hurled ] 
OT boy way 


another called Dogs, whence the expreſſion ©« Dog of Triton“, © Sea-Dog” : 


haps many others. No. 2 


No. 2. or DROMEDARIES, | As A CLASS OF SHIPS, 


L. ublic is obliged for the follo owing information to the well-known Engliſh anti- 
. STRUTT),. 3 no encomium in this place. 
ee in the Ancient Ballad called © Squyer of lowe degree,” written N 


urteenth century, and by William Co the king of H romiſes to 
: his daughter, who 18 — for the loſs her lover, _— other 4 to t a 
f | 
ns 1 Than ſhall ye go to the ſalte FRENY 


Your maner to ſee, or ye come home: 


With 80 ſhyppes of large towre, | 
With DATES of great wha 


And Carackes with ſayles two, 
r 
it upon en 
Wich 80 — at —— ſtaven: gf 
Your dan gr ſhall ſynge arowe, 
Hey how and rumbylawe ! & c. 
u dis inſtance it is to be obſerved, that the appellation is not that of a ſing gle ſhip 
called a Dromedary ; but that of a ſpecies of veſſels ſomething different from the Carackes. 
This will remind the reader of our ſuggeſtion in No. C I, that the © ſhips of Abeh,” 
in Job, might be dromedaries ; it is remarkable enough, that, in this inſtance, drome- 
daries are ſhips : and we know that camels, in Holland, are a kind of veſſels. Had 
Scripture ſai that the Lord ided a camel or a dromedary to pick up Jonah, at ſea!! 
worthy. friend bee, 9 this Ah, Rar was brought 5 the Croiſaders, from 
the Eaſt, in the twelfth century preſerved from that time 1 
this ballad : and this ſeems very roots to —— * the fact, becauſe the name muſt 
have originated, and amn — hes W oo 


was native. 


o OT Oe 
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No. 3. or THE PISTRIS, PISTRIX, OR PRISTIS, A CLASS OF SHIPS AND OF FISH. 
Wr have hinted at the Lexicon interpretation of this word: the following expreſs teſ- 


timony from Nonnius, i is perfectly in point to our purpoſe. Nonnius xiii. 13. ſays of the 
Piſtris, Piſtris, genus nabigii a forma piſtrium marinarum, que longi corporis ſunt, Jed 


1 and narrow in the body.“ On the form. of the Piftris conſult Salmaſius,. 
Er. Plin. p. 713. and Le Clerc, in Albinovano, p. 174. 
Of the xc nature is the name © Dromos, from Jpauer „ cuyſus, — ſlecurrit 
| fer ſummas aquas. 1. A pinnace, or ſwift bark that 4 — the * as Caſhodorus 
rs. 2. A kind of fiſh very ſwift, ſo called b Pliny.” Vide the Lexicons.. 
fact, it is by no means wonderful, that that the fam , who gave to marine con- 
rejances the names of land [conveyances] animals, wr) borrow the names of marine 


int of difficulty, or of hefitation. 


No. 4. FURTHER INSTANCES or DOLPHINS, AS A CLASS OF vmrys. 


ALLUs1oNs to the ſervices of dolphins, at ſea, are ſo numerous in antiquity, that to. 
produce half of them would rather N . than edify. the reader; we muſt not, however, 
ly omit Pauſanias, who in. Corin 


burked herſelf, together with her ſon, from the rock Moluris,” into the water, © but the 
boy was carried by a dolphin to the iſthmus of Corinth. ” Surely, this was a _ of 
ome 


Mas er si 
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ang i. © The Piſtris is a kind of veſſel, which reſembles in form the ſea-fiſh, piftres;. . 


aumals, for their different kinds of veſſels; TE e WWPe23 is too obvious to 


lib. i. chap. 44. ſays, & Ino flying to the ſea 


_ ——— nay CISISOSES 


— 
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ſome kind. He alſo tells us of a dolphin, © which had been wounded by ſome fiſhermen, 
but was cured of His wounds by a boy; in gratitude for which kindnefs, he would erer 
after come at his call, and convey him wherever he pleaſed, on his hack. In plain in. 
guage, the boat had been damaged; the boy repaired it; and uſed it 'afterwards at his | 
pleafure. Such is the duplicity of the word vet? mt a4 = | 
Homer, in his hymn to Dionyſius, relates the transformation of pirates into dolphi 
by: Bacchus: Vide alſo Nonnus, Diongſiacs. This is a mere double acceptation! of the 
word ; the pirates were Cetei, and the dolphins were Cetas s. 
If the reader deſires full conviction on the effect of equivocal terms, let him tranſlate 
into a foreign language, the following, or ſome ſimilar paſſage, A Britiſh sza-wax is 
properly a marine animal, or, at leaſt, amphibious : the water is no leſs his native el. 
ment than land is; to this his parent led him from his birth, on this he has been bred, here 
he paſſes his days, and inoſt probably here he ends them.“ The tranſlator will immedi. 
ately feel the power of verbal equivocation : ſomething like this is our ſituation with re- 
ſpect to the writers of antiquity, which is greatly increaſed by diſtance of time and place. 
If it be ſuppoſed, that beſide the kind of boat called a dolphin, the navigator of that 
boat was called a dolphin alſo, it will not impugn our general principles, but will be 
coincident with ſome of our national * * fo, an oyſter dredger, means, I. the man 
who dredges for oyſters: 2. the kind of veſſel called a dredger, in which oyſters are carried. 
A South -Sea whaler, means I. a man, 2. a ſhip, that goes to the South. Seas in ſearch of 
whales: a Jamaica trader, a Jamaica man, means, 1. a perſon, 2. a ſhip, which trades 
to Jamaica: a Smuggler is 1. a man, 2. a veſſel. A ſculler is 1; a man, 2. u boat. A pit, 
1. Pilot-boat, 2. Pilot- fiſn. There are many other ſuch duplicities in uſe on the Coat, 
which would be totally unintelligible in our inland towns :. theſe may be ſufffcient to ſhew 
the embarraſſments which ſometimes oppreſs tranſlators : to ſay nothing of metaphor 
application of words; as © he is a ſhark”—i. e. he devours—injures=—lefler perſons: © he i 
8 e. eaſily caught, &c. of e as Mr. Pike, Mr; Salmon, '&c: &c. 
all which, though perfectly eaſy to us to whom they are familiar, are very difficult, or ab- 
ſolutely untranſſateable, to foreigners. One half of the Metamorphoſes of Ovid are - 


ducible to common ſenſe, and hiſtorical fact, only on this principle. 
13> 2g 11 iy gd Not S.- OF VENUS; ASA SEA-CODDESE. .viiuing ton 7 
Wx are ſo little uſed to connect the goddeſs Venus with maritime matters, that it is 
with difficulty we receive the aſſociation : nevertheleſs, as this is one of. the moſt ancient 
emblems among mankind, as it refers originally to that great event the Deluge, and con- 
ſequently is ſtrongly connected with Scripture, we * not to reject this emblem, which 
comes recommended by ſuch deep antiquity. The following ſtrengthens our remarks on 
mne een .. ,,, Re” » 
« There was at the town of Anaphlyſtios a temple of Venus Coliadis, as we learn from 
Strabo; to which place were driven by the ſea the ſpoils of the Perſian veſſels, which had 
been conquered at Salamis, as Herodotus mentions.” Goltz. Ins. Num. p. 68. This 
ſurname of Venus, Coliadis, has never been decently explained; but if we take it 9. 
Coiliadis, it becomes directly an alluſion to Venus iſſuing from the toilia of 1 ſhip, un 
te embarraſſment is removed. It appears to me, too, to remove an equal em 
ment from the paſſage of Herodotus, (Urania xcv1.) which his editors amend Þy 
 conjectural reading: Dr. BzLot renders, after Weſeling and Valknaer, 


£23 > 4 


„ The CoLtan dames with oars ſhall roaſt their food. 


But 
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hall ſhudder at beholding oars :" 1. e. though Venus the Col L 1Ax be now acknowled 
as the iſſue of a ſhip, yet hereafter this aſſociation ſhall be forgot, and even her votaries, 
marine as ſhe is, ſhall dread oars, thoſe powers which brought her here, as they dread 
the rolling waves of the,ſea : which is the exact import of the original word ot 
gather, they had forgot its true reference: no wonder, therefore, it eſcaped the editors of 

Has the following para ph any reference to Corliadas, and fo to Venus of the koilia? 
Afatic Reſearches, Vol. F. p. 983, Lond. Edit.“ The ſhips uſed in this [Indian] 
navigation, of a larger conſtruction than common, were called by the Greek and Arabian 
ſailors, Colundrophonta, or in the Hinduſtani diale&, CorLANn-di-pota, i. e. Col LAx- 
boats or ſhips ; for pota in Sanſerit, ſignifies a boat or ſhip” —as theſe ſhips were © larger 
than common,” were they not hot{ow,: capacious veſſels, veſſels whoſe coilan, or kotlta, 
hold] was large: if ſo, connect Succoth-Benoth, Dagon, Der-ketos, &c. with Venus 
Coliadas, or Coils ꝗ d ]è PE Ile C3 ang 4 

No. 6. or THE EYES OF ANCIENT SHIPS. bly 

Taz following extracts connect with the foregoing Fx ASME NT: the ſubject of 
M. WiXX ELMAN's remarks may poſſibly find room in ſome future Plate; but the no- 
tice of the eyes on ancient ſhips (and this feature is very 9 — on the veſſels in 
No. 6. of our Plate) will engage the reader's attention, together with the circumſtance 
of this cuſtom being retained long after the reaſon for it has been forgot. Surely theſe 
eyes very much contribute to give the appearance of an animal to the veſſel of which 
8 are the ornament. The following I have tranſlated expreſsly from Monument! 

ne 11. : 0% | | . f ; 


neated the ſun and moon, in « quadrige, which proceeds forward travels, vo 

fulfls its courſe] upon a ſhip. _ of the fun is diſtinguiſhed by the linibus 
wound his head; and this is, beyond a doubt, the moſt ancient /mbus which is found 
_ antique monuments. . The moon is known. by the two points, or horns, which 
iſue from her head. Both theſe deities ſtand in a quadriga, which indeed is the vehicle 
proper to the ſun, inſomuch that the Rhodians every year threw into the ſea a quadriga, 
dedicated to this divinity, Faft. V.'Octob. equus, LIE „ r 
The quadriga of our vaſe is placed in a ſhip, as was the 


tian mode of repreſent- 
Greeks, i. e. the moon. In a figure of the Villa Ludoviſi, we- alſo ſee the moon with 
ter left foot on a ſmall bark; in a round baſe of the villa Mattei we alſo ſee an Egyptian 
ceremony, with a ſmall figure in a little veſſel ; and to a ſtatue of Antinous u fmall ſhip 
* paced as a ſign of his apotheoſis. 53 eee e 1 „„ 
de idea of theſe deities travelling on a ſhip, ſeems to have been adopted by the Greek 
ris from the Egyptian workmen, who gave 8 not only to the ſun and moon (Por- 
Not ap. Euſeb. Pr. Ev. lib. ui. cap. 3.) but to all their gods, to fi = their gentle and 
motion. We ſee in the Ifiac table the god Apis in a boat, * Jumenius, in Por- 
por Antro Nymph. refers this idea to the motion of the divine Spirit on the water, 


bably, taught the principle of the motion of the earth u the waters, 
HID HuN DREPD. 1 . 55 | Our 


Herodotus obſerves, ©'this prediction had long eluded the ſagacity of the Greeks: 


« In the Vatican library is a vaſe of terra cotta, upon whoſe 2 we ſee deli 5 
tra 


ng the fun (Mart. Capel. de Nupt. philol. lib. ii. p. 43.) and Ihs, who is the Diana of the 


= ven, i. 2. From this allegorical doctrine of the Egyptians, Thales (who had travelled -. 
a Egypt) pro * — | 


N Fas Nor the eyes, which are very diſtin, in the prow of a ſhip in a pifture: of 
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medal of Syracuſe, Golz. Moyn. Græc. Tab. iii. No | | y 
of Syria, Goltz, Tab. xxxviii z in three medals of Pompey, Num. Reg. Chriſt: Tab. 
in one of which, now in the Muſeo Farneſiano, it is not clear that it is an eye, becauſe 
it has a circle with rays around ii.. ng gre wales wires: \ 

The eyes of the above mentioned frieze were not noticed by Fabretti, Col. Traj,c.iv. 


»_ 
n r a - a Foc 


erculaneum, Tom. i. Tab. 46. They have indeed been hitherto overlooked by writers 
on antiquities ; and I think their ſignification remains unknown: ; 4 1 ht | 
« If the vaſe of which we are treating was an Egyptian performance, the eyes mightbe ; : 
juſtly referred to Oſiris; who, in that country, was the ſun; becauſe the figure of an eye £ 
was the hieroglyphic character of that deity. I obſerve, that we ſee an eye painted on \ | 
the prows of our feluccas of Sicily and Malta; without any one's being able to explain 
r OMG GY The If oO ng of 
One pair of the horſes of our quadriga are held by Mercury, and tlie other pair by 10 
Mars, — perhaps, the planets Mercury and Mars“: — but W1nxzLMaAy hints at 
Venus armed, as in the ſhield of Achilles, in Homer: whence: this may be the planet N 
Venus: _ this figure is indiſtin& on the vaſe. N. B. Mercury has two little wings | 
on his head.” yt ge 1 St dt (el art i wot ee VR +4 
| No. 7. oF THE CABINS, AND MAST, IN EASTERN SHIPS! | * 
. «In ours [veſſel] there were about two hundred men; the commander of Aru hay 
with his train, to the number of twenty; a hundred janiſaries, thirty: mariners, and fit) * 
paſſengers. I had three cabins, two for my comrade and myſelf, and the third for our the 
oods. Our ſervants lay upon the deck. Theſe cabins are very narrow and incommo- ref 
ious; ours being at the prow. There were in all thirty-two. in the; /ate, with a great nod 
cabin for the captain, very ſpaciqus, and handſomely furniſhed, wherein ten perſons pe 
might lodge very conveniently.” CHAN DIN, p. 6565. ted 
Yi Joan does not tell us in what part of the ſhip theſe cabins were, but they Tha 
certainly could not be upon deck, for he obſerves, © the fire-place'is upon deck next they 
the poop. I have ſeen eighteen pots together on the fire, becauſe each perſon boi other 
his N e Now if theſe cabins were not upon deck, they muſt be don below] ſ bie 
that, bly, Jonah being * deſcended into the ſides of the ſhip,” means he had taken ie 
poſſefiion of his cabin below deck, and there he continue. os 
" This idea ſeems to be ſtrengthened by Cxanpin having one cabin to himſelf, bs te fil 
comrade having another cabin, and their ſervants. not being with them: he complans y har 
too of their © narrowneſs:” which coincides with the hint above. If the veſſel in which y att 
Jonah was embarked had as many perſons on board as this of CHAnDIix, what could ſagacio 
they have thought, mariners, paſſengers, ſoldiers, perhaps, —of his requeſt to be thrown a n 
'- overboard, of Kis confeſhon, guilt, & erl. RE ARE 8 it tha 
IJ 0o juſtify the remark that ſleeping on the maſt-top is unlikely, in the Eaſt, ide reader lt a 
will accept the following information, which is from the fame place of CHARDiy.. nents, 
« The [Turkiſh ſeamen never run up to the yard arms, to furl or looſen fail, wt yet 
which is needleſs ;. becauſe the yard arm is always below upon the deck; {© that = aplcat 
they would take the wind, they only draw up the yard's arm to Which the fail 8 Ihe ularly 
=_ 4 OS, ET a, ik ad I thj 
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The topſail is tied to the yard's arm with a pulley, faſtened to the topmaſt-head. Thus 
it may be eaſily ſeen that they neither underſtand the uſe of the yard arms, nor the maſts 


CLAP No. 8. FURTHER ILLUSTRATION OF' THE WORD DAG. | 
I Think it is but juſtice to the Chaldee diale&, to enquire what might be the effect of 
directing the Chaldee acceptation of the derivatives from the word Dag, Sc. to the 

Hebrew dialect itſelf, as we have lately ſtated to the reader. This acceptation would 
give the following ſenſe to thoſe paſſages, which are adduced in No. CXLVI: on the de- 
nvatives from the word Dag. Jer. xvi. 16. Behold I will ſend for many fiſhing vefels, 
pUGIM, and they ſhall fiſh; D16vM, for them;” here. we have that — to the 
fiſhing boats, which really is performed by the perſons who dire& them : this is very com- 
mon in all languages, and forms no great objection: (but pit muſt denote fiſhers, i. e. 
men, Ifaiah x1x. 8.) Ezek. xlvii.-10. “And fiſhing-boats ſhall gather—or ſhall ſtand— 
upon it”—here | in that is attributed to the boats, which really helongs to the perſons. 
Amos iv. 2. © will take away your poſterity in fiſhing boats, ouokH: Mr. 
Parkhurſt has adopted this ſenſe of this word here: from which we have departed. _ | 

[ have taken a deal of pains to procure an applicable extract relative to the mode 
of fiſhing in the Eaſt ; and, if poſſible, to deſcribe. the form and compoſition of their 
fiſh-ſpears : I have not, however, ſucceeded: to my mind; but, beſide the extra for- 
merly given from NI x BHR, the following from BuszzQu1vs, p. 281, is the beſt I have 
been ſo fortunate as to alight on. nt dren Wee rf og hers 6097 9 AO te" 

« I choſe an iſland called Principo, for my dwelling, about four hours ſail from Con- 
ſantinople. The ſea is full of divers ſorts of fiſhes, which I took ſometimes with net, 
ſometimes with hook and line. Several Grecian fiſhers with their boats attended me, 
and where we had hopes of the greateſt ſport, thither we ſailed and caſt our nets. Some- 
times we played above board, and when we ſaw a crab or a lobſter at the bottom, where 
the ſea was very clear, we ran him through with a fiſh-ſpear, and ſo halled him up into a 
veſſel, But our beſt and moſt profitable 2 was with a drag - net; where we thought 
moſt fiſh were, there we caſt it in a round; it took up a great compaſs, with the long 
ropes tied to the ends of it, which were to draw it to land. To thoſe ropes the ſeamen 
ted green boughs very thick, ſo that the fiſh might be frightened, and not ſeek to eſcape. 
Thus we brought great: ſhoals of trembling fiſhes-near the ſhore. And yet in this, danger 
they were naturally. inſtigated how to ſave | themſelves; ſome would leap over the net, 
hers would cover themſelves in the ſand, that they might not be taken; others ſtrove to 
bite the maſhes of the net, though made of coarſe flax or hemp, of which kind | 
were the Synodontes, fiſh armed with ſtrong teeth; and if one made way for' himſelf, - 
4 would follow him, and ſo the whole draught would eſcape, and not a fiſh be left for 
ite fiſher. To remedy: this inconvenience, (for I was aware of it) I ſtood with à pole in 
ny hand, beating the water, that I might keep the-fiſh from biting the net. At which 
ny attendants could but chooſe to laugh; yet, for all this, many of them eſcaped: ſo 
2 are ere where they are in extreme danger. 5 A delight, with 

ron ſpear made on purpoſe, to bring up ſhrimps or cramps, which are o thick, 
$i tat fon were ſhocked — 25 1 pany! S torus cnt te * 

It appears from this paſſage, that in the Eaſt there are various kinds of ſharp inſtru- 
ments, made for the purpoſes of fiſhing, i. e. to ſtrike fiſh with: and though we have 
ot yet met with a deſeription ſo particular as to-verify our former opinion, yet by the 
pication of this iron ſpear to ſtrike ſuch ſmall objects as ſhrimps, for which it was pe- 

Utarly adapted—* made on purpoſe” —it ſhould ſeem likely that it had ſeveral points: 
ad | think this was a different inſtrument from the fiſh-ſpear which was employed to 

41 through a crab or lobſter.” [This extract is a lively comment on Jer. xvi. 5 
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Lad | FRAGMENT S. | 
'  ExPLANaTtION or PLATE II. Of ANCIENT Sr.. alt; "" 
Wen ae the evidence and the gs oe counted WA 
Sha emba 2 and finds himſelf © difficulted“ to determine his p. pail, . 
defires to receive 25 ſome collateral circumſtance, that aſſiſtance which m 
rate, and ſettle his judgment: in like manner, having heard the evidence of: e 
. poets, on the equivocation of the 1 employed by them, let us tum our option, 
to what evidence may be derived from the graphic art; an art whoſe 1: nage west 
' Teſs appropriate, becauſe it is not verbal, but repreſentative. POR 3 5 

No. 1. Venus, or at leaſt a ſea-goddefs, riding on two eben het ſeth 
two dolphins.” It ſhould ſeem,” if we take theſe horſes to ſignify veſſels, n te 
explanations of the etymologiſts given before, that the dolphins may be admitted. pe 
ſenting boats, or ſmall craft, at leaſt. Florentine Muſeum, Plato XEVIE: 

- No. 2. pero bay „ pearance, and other indications of. , 
true dol as always drawn, and figured, by _—y of antiquity: in ſact a ff: 
but, to ſh is united the maſt, the ſail, the cordage, the deck, the 'oars of a ſhip; 
nii, cupids, boys of the ocean, are about to lower the fail, and to launch 


| and two 1 up 
awa art of this 'cordage, &c. is mate faſt to the head of this dolphin; part is at 


bows. to the tail, and the oars come out. from the feip-yart; not from the do{phin-part 
of this navigium. This idea cannot be the mere fancy of the artiſt, it is extremely general 


extremely ancient, and muſt have had ſome origin in times before N TIN ek 


fancies : in fact, it was originally a ſacred-emblem. 

Let the reader conſider this: a living dolphin cannot be ment by it @ living animal 
would not hold its tail ere&, for the purpoſe of being tied by the ropes, not would it 
receive a maſt run into its back, nor would it ſuffer thè deck of a ſhi * 0 be-naiked 
to its head, and why an additional tier of oars ? the fiſh has its own! fins 


| bee of all this ſo ſuitable,- as to ſay, that it is a boat dolphin, which the'engrarer Ea 


oof, Bri, king advantage of the double meaning of the word, has com 
fiſh, ſhip ; with dns, and oars, and maſt, and fail, and the proper 
of a veſſel, to give it motion on the waters. From Plate L, 
Florentine Muſeum.” If it be faid, a veſſel mi tt be conſtruſted in n dahba 


form; doubtleſs it mi yr et Arie but, this,. if admitted, would pre Ak ben te in ora 


A veſſel in the ſhape ight not only be named a dolp 
whatever ancient . Rt told us of a ſtill it would be 


which 1 is our defideratum. | 
This dolphin 120 4 a . 


No. 3. A dolphin at anchor: Cupid aſleep 33 
very viſibly run into its back; a bowſprit alſo riſes . its orehead; its tail . 


EE from the maſt, and not only be tail, but its tail fin; the fait e 
of the maſt, and the whole indicates a ſtate of repoſe. Can this be true bf a 
| 5 ? Certainly not: but, ſurely, this refers to a dol ere M 
were ſent by Cupid, riding on a dolphin; for fo Paß yphemus is 
letter brougt b a Cup id] thus mounted: this en. 4 has performed his office, d 
| bw es Gow fo lie. r language, the navigator has b his boar ſafe into 
part, has anchored his dolphin-boat, and is taking that reſt whick the — 
rom Plate wreck o 2, of che . Florentine Muſeum.” Is not this an inſtance of 
a © boy-lo olphin ? 
ale" 5. 5mm. WY curious, and their den 5 1 1 a 
n _ — abu, form a kind of pictorial, ako not a monat, domonfration, 0 the ba 
of dolphin am 


I find theſe ſubj efts expreſs 
 _— the ferry-boat, fiſher-boat, 


— 


IR AGM DN. 7 
1. is thought by antiquaries, that theſe ſubjeQts often 'refer to a future ſtate ; © nam 
zec item emblemata frequenter in ſepelcris defunctorum occurriunt,” becauſe they often 
occur on the ſepulchres of the dead; the very idea we ſuggeſted on the ſubject of . 
No. 4. A ſhip, with the two ſtars of Caſtor and Pollux; fi ng a happy v 


| oyage : 
rance of theſe ſtars being always reckoned favourable by ſailors. Vide 
5 $7, from Plate L, No. 1 ef the Horentine Muſcumn. Pages 


theſe two rudders are both worked, and directed, by the ſame-ſteerſman, who ſits at the 

helm: this vindicates from any n which might have been fancied in it, the paſ- 

{ve of St. James, chap, iii. 4. Ships though large, yet are turned about with a very 

{all helm, whereſoever- the | feer/man, (angular) (not governor; Rais, ſee a following 

FRaGMENT,) inclines to direct them.“ But we may, nevertheleſs, uppor, that lar 

veſſels, had, occaſionally, more than one ffeerman in their ſervice. Flor. Muſ. Pl. XLIS. | 
No. 6. In the following Plates of Ships we have not been able to ſhew the towers on 

which the Gamadim were ſtationed, in the maguificent ſhip of Tyre: this No. may juſtify 

bur reference to ſuch towers, and to that part of the ſhip: where we N them: 


No. 5. A ſhip under fail: the two ruddets ſhewn very diſtinctly. 


| the towers were probably compoſed of wood, cut like blocks of ſtone. - This gem juſti- 
| fes, too, our idea that theſe were ſtations for archers, &. for we have bere a dart, 
ö 


evidently referring to the tower; and the armour adjacent confirms the ſuppoſition, on 
which we have there reaſoned, from Plate L, No. 3, in the Florentine Muſeum, _T 

Nos. 7, 8. Theſe are boats, extracted from the capital and famous gem „ 
the port of Alexandria: Is No. 7. the Dolphin, Dogger, Ketos, Dag? erve, its 
creſcent-like form, and its reſemblance to No. 2. in its curvature, ac. 

No. 9. An ancient port: ſhewing, 1. A pharss, or light houſe. 2. A facrifice to 
Neptune, i. e. a horſe thrown from the rocks into the ſea; and thereby devoted to that | 
deity. 3. A tripod, 8c. on ſhore, for the purpoſe of religious ceremonies, incenſe, &c. | 
«companying this lactfice; 4. Several kinds of ſhips riding ſafely in_the port. The | 


9 


reader will obſerve the differences in their forms, and con ion; which certainly im- 
phy ſuch a variety in ancient ſhipping, as, together with what has been already ſaid, 
may induce us to believe that the ancients had no leſs variety of veſſels than the moderns.. | | 

No. CCXVII. HINTS ON THE METAPHORICAL SHIP oF TYRE.. | 
IHE following ſubject is in a manner, a continuation of the foregoing. I ſhall there-- | | 
tvre wave any prefatory introduction of it. I find neceffary, however, to premiſe that — 4 

Jam not led by deſire of innovation, or by the impulſe of faſtidious criticiſm, to differ WE 
mom our worthy,” and learned tranſlatots, in the inſtances marked in this ſubject. 
My readers will do me,. and themſelves, the juſtice. to reflect, that our tranſlators, worthy 
and kamed as they were, were neither /ea men, nor /lip-builders ; where: then is the 


7 3F a you 1 5% ID I US WR, 0, OO PV 


1 wonder, if they ſometimes erred, in tranſlating terms peculiar to that branch of buſineſs? 
nd and though I believe that the following remarks may come nearer the truth in relation to- 
2 ancient ſhips, by reaſon of ſome advantages which are now well known to be in my favour, 


vet, I by no means preſume to think, that a profeſional man in this branch of Britiſh- 
uduſtry, would be incapable of-diſcovering profeſſional incorrectneſa, or. miſtake, in ſome 
my ther of whe is now * nth me er. 8 ee * 1 
Among the moſt complete deſcriptions of ancient ſhips, is that of the prophet Hze- 
liel, when comparing the commercial: city of Tyre rat, of thoſe magnificent con- 
iruttions, by means of which the carried on her commerce : the reader will peruſe the 
wenty-ſeventh chapter of this prophet, and compare our public tranſlation' with the 
lowing attempted verſion. . 8 Tu 
| : E 


S By 8 


. 
> 
— 


78 „hene, d fa. 


115140 1 Tur Sure' $. CONSTRUCTION: DESCRIBED. 3 "TE 
| earth, to Forde: Thus faith Adoni, Jenovan: _ 82 
| e Tabs, thou ſayeſt I am perfectiy ornumobted 7 re, 
1 nel Ia (2) the heart of the * a bends thy curved (3) KK ET. 
ne Thy builders have highly fi thine-(4) ornaments: ! | | 
' EM cher Of fir from Shenir, they 7 0 conſtructed even all thy very 5 anne. 
Pn TaRaN The cedar from Lebanon, th ey took to make a MA AY 
5 d MeS$HUTHI The oaks of Baſhan, they made thine* OARS; 15 | 
"REP KeDeSH 4. Far the SHRINE they made of iv : 


wy 7) the daughter of Ache, brought Fr ee 


'® 
| en Age 

| is 4 ian Venus, of excellent rect ſculpture. 3 

| err SHesH. + — — e e embroidered, from Egypt, We, . 
i WED MePeResH (Or, ( $946 in, tamboured and ſprigged,) oo Fe . 

| di des And of the ſame material was made thy (9) BANNER: . | 

1 ee Bias and h from the iſles of Eliſha was oa (10) « awnine. 

i e i e Tux Snir's CoMPBANY. LE 


Du SneTHIM | The inhabitants of Sidon, and Arvad, were by 1 RowEns, | 
wan CHeBeLI * hy own wiſe-men, = Mgr ho he 0 were in thee, were thy (11) . com: 


_ 1m enetz1 1 BrRak The elders of Gebal, ned its bee were in thee 6 2) PILOTS FOR SHOALS; 
. (channel pilots=literally, haveners for narrow things," or narrow paſſages.) 
ra AxIUI All (13). able ſeamen, and navigators, literally, fim, 1 
e e GY litera 8 to crew thy crew. 
| Paras, an , and Put, compoled thy (14) warlile e 
derte MeLaCHeMeT They were 675 FIOHTING MEN. 
| The d mleld, and the helmet, they hung up about thee; * 
| Im HEDeR - Thus did they give thee complete decoration. (15) © 
worn CHUMUTHI The ſons of — were thy (16) ſtreugth, 1 270 . rrowrNG r men, 
„ | 09 (literally, p laces Se, and aroun 
e And in thy ee were the (18) Gamadim: n 
1 ſhields they hung upon, and around, thy. aging tag = IR 


faug Ber. e 
Tus they give thee complete decoration. (19) fe 'oN 


e 


|  MByRcANTILE CONNECTIONS BEYOND/$EA. || * || / 
77m SCHARUTH ' Tarſhiſh was oy (20) commiſſioned agent, for ty great and — aff 


ment, 
0 ReCaLT Juan, Tubal, Meſhech, theſe were th (21) dealers, in of men, 
a and vaſes, and. braſs, which 0 urniſhed to thy (21) magazines, 


wd PrReSHIM From the houſe of Togarmah, horſes and (22) high mertled ſteegs, — N 
. they furniſhed to thy fairs. 
RECA IT The foe of Dedan were (23) conſignees to thee ;  faders for thees fo 
r SecHaruTH Many iſlands (24) committed their conſignments to: thy hands : nj 


| DN. Ashecan Horns of teeth, and ebony, has furniſhed to thy (a5) 0 de. 
þ a en MERCANTILE CONNECTIONS BY LAND... e oO = 
\ Tore SECHARUTH Aram (Syria) was thy (26) female dealer; Wort” 5. F 


Eſpecially in thy very numerous manufactures: „ e 
| In carbuncle, corals and rubies : 3 
pp oTzZeBUNI And purple, and brocade z embroidery and fine knew} ine ae 4) fairs 
3) ReCaLI P „and the land of Iſrael, they were thy 0 ! . 
0 n corn, minnith, pannag, honey, oil, i „„ 


ao furniſhed thy (28 markets % ents NS 


nanu Do was thy 1 C 5 
ro chan, 8 5 ; opera in 2 
7 In wine, chelbon, and white wool. 
92139 MeoT2eBUNT Dan alſo, rtl 18 maytzch n e fats in hy i, 
Furniſhed bright iron, caſſia, and calamus: 
D MeOReB Theſe were mepoſed in thy markets,” 
N RecaLuTA Dedan was thy 17 0 dealer in reeouions « for chariot 


, With lambs, and-kids, and goatsz ? I | 
Nm s:CHaRt In theſe were they conlignees to thee... ä | 
| 


The merchants of Sheba and. Ramah, als were 4 1 to 7 | | 

In the head (prime) of all aromatics, 1 ny a RR. | 
221 0TzeBUNI In all precious ſtones, and gold, they rniſhed thy AA N 

93) RecaLI Sharan, and Canneh, and Heden, were er an, 

. Sheba, Aſpur, Chilmad, thy female dealer'y © . 

| Theſe were thy dealers generally, in > een 

In blue coveri and embroideries, 

And in (30) cabinets, of rich inlayings, 


| 1 ( (37) ornamental net- work, in ornamental diy, 41 cedar wo bb 3 | 


thy merchandizes; 


The great "hips men] of Tarſhiſh were (32) chiefs in thy markets; | 
eee ee eo . 
CINE s Shir FounDERs. - 1 * 
Into at "waters, rolli Billa a heavy, ea, rowers . thees. 
Fe, 1 2 has 9 — Woe, in the ror of- the 255 3 
ores, thy c an air e OE 8 | 
Thy crew, hy ale ates wad thy FS 
Thy pilots for ſhallows, thy fuper-cargocs, 2 "al thy fghting-men who 
were in thee, ' | 


Aud inal thy 1 r who.were in the midſt of thee 
Founder, fink the ſea, in the day of thy wreck, ruin. 


To the found of the daimour of thy deck. es Jes) the bebe tall rt z | | 
And down come from their great all who handle the oar, © 1 : 


4 — 


All hardy ſailors, all deck-men, (officers, — * ſhore; and there they kind; 


And cauſe their voice to be heard reſpe thee, and * 9% bitterly 3. "He | | 
And throw up duſt on their heads, = roll pany Vary in (Hl 1b | 


And tearing off their hair on thy account, they ſtrip their heads . n ; 
And they clothe themſelves in ſackcloth, LS weep over thee; S fo I L220 3, 
In bitterneſs of heart, and in bitter lamentation z _ | | | 

| 


And they take up their wailings, and lament a lamentation over thee 3 

” by equalled —_— ſo level in the by the 2 the crime a ip landing ! 81 
n the emptyin y warehouſes, ea, many peoples: - | 
" ln che graph. ortment of thy ag 000 0-08 Rs thaw did varich he hinge | 
of the earth!” | | 
Suck ball be their lamentations,. : 1 44 1 e | 
In the time of thy ſufferings, in the ſea,, in Fn waters: | Ee bps | | 1 
_ they ſee thy fair goods, and all thy equipage in the midſt of W 0 fink; 3 5 E | 
| 


T%.. * 


the x/ aries or of the ifles, are aſtoniſhed at thee : 


And their kings—their hair ſtands on end with horror, . faces are duigured bye ve: 
agitation. 


dealers among the people hrick over thee... 
Thou br TRY (OE, We and halt eas, ot ac ime, 


# 


* on 1 n mn 


The general import of this allegory is ſufficiently clear: but, xs Sede "wits 
ceive a conſiderable number of js. Sarh from our blic tranflation, I ſhall 1 


conſider ſuch of them as may be illuſtrated by the p this 
which I defire him to inſpett as we go along. ES 
We muſt conſider the . phet as an be in the irt place, the- PEN OA 


appearance, and parts, of 
proceeds to the particular Webs 

"a e ed” By a ' this word Wich 4. where it 
occurs, it appears to mean, the embelliſhments wars, which ſhip p-bujl ders decorate 

veſſels: fuch as—the handſome head or ſtern, &. marked on our Plates BB B. 

| W « In the heart of the ſea,” we are prepared. to conſider this e as importing, 

rn. unfathamable. depth at ſen; hut, any depth the ſurſace of the 

wo we have ſeen the phraſe in Solomon, imply the hold of a veſſel, inter- 
nally taken: the ſame it denotes' in this paſſage; only, it is externally taken; 2 

leaſt, ſo taken as to denote the ſituation of the keel of a ſhip. This paſſ 


ates which a0 0 on at 


2 


aſſiſts 3 in corroboration of, what we have. ſuggeſted, that the beats heart of 7 an 


Journ, 1 not imply uny greater depth below the water 1 the hold, ot the keel, 
of a veſſe 7 


. Curved £88”: the original word GEBUL, e whats bends, or rol 
round, or is circular in any manner, 7. e. CURVED: and as the keel of a ſhip * 
tainly that part whoſe general form, gives the idea of a curve, and as the k 
Gem reckoned to riſe at the extremities of the veſſel, head and ſtern; 7 5 as 2 


prophet ſays, “ it was in the heart of the ſea,” the keel appears to be the only part of 


the veſſel to which his deſcription is applicable; and certainly it is the moſt 
with which to begin his deſeription. The keel i is marked on our Plates AA A. 
4. © Ornaments.” ſee 1. the ſame word, and uſed in the ſame ſenſe ; but, 
means, in this place; ſome certain kind of external ornament; 3 and is not taken in 
general a ſenſe às before, perhaps C B on our Plates. 
„ : Ur: this word is uſed to denote the engravingson a ſeal (Pide 
the FRAGMENT „of Seals No. ) Whether it may bere :carvings in 
* or whether it may expreſs ſome peculiar kind of carving, I am-not certain. 


part, 


6. © SHRINE.” This rendering will —.— ſtartle the reader; as it is extremely 
different from any thought which has yet ap d on the paſſage. ' Under the article 
Ivory, in the Dictionary, may be ſeen to what at degree chi ver bes embarraſſed the 


leamed. Some have ſaid, 2 _ daughter of ſteps” 1 others, 21 ivory well trodden”; 
others, © ivory ſet in box” : t why ſhould ivory, in all ages u very colth 
material, be.employed. to 2 705 1 6Þ for the rowers to ſit on? why not — it in the 
carvings, or other ornaments? why in ſuch laborious ſtations ? where's great anti 
would be conſumed ; where more ſtrength is-wanted than the material can 

| Where it muſt be inlaid; where it would be kicked, and damaged; and where it could 
never be ſeen as omament : becauſe, the rowers were placed out of light 
quently ſo were the benches on which they ſat. Beſide which, the pre 
ing the parts on the ovTs1DE of the vellel; and he has not yet fiſhed 
he would not, therefore, ſo ſuddenly ſtart from the outſide, where he: left-us in'the vert 
before, and to which he returns in the following verſe. The word as it 
original is wp kere/h, now kereſk means a board, a thing faſtened, or a Talken 
unter, tor; and it is only by metalegfis” taken to fignify, the board on 

the rowers fat : kay nothing i is ſaid about rowers in the original: it is * « thy Tv 


et is deſcrib- 
is-deſctiption: 


W oy 1 agen Zen * 


3. and: conſe- 


kund in the | 
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Wa, 2:was: 1 
ad was worthipped::throw 


we the prophet, — 


RMA OM aT +8. 
and if we take this erg to denote the ;Place of fat 
contignation, or unity, then it — ores 
the planks from bath ſides met in the denten a 
other; or at leaſt to the ible je of the keel, i 

2 
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This As te may beicadmnitted-on | 

by the prophet ?. I he 

many miſtakes; as ig wel e 

were not Nuns 
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whom the Tyrians were always included.ui˖iff! — 
_  Suchisthetranſlation of Mr. Tar Lok: but the words of Puuſunias ſeom, to me 
to be ſtill ſtronger, FpwT0IS avdponuy, the firſt of men, the Aſſyris 8, adore ed the 


| ſtruck the two medals Nos. 4, 5. in our Plate of Succoth Benoth: one of which has the 


| loffal . ſtatue of Minerva — ay was. formed of ivory and go 


now procurable, was always an article of exportation from India to Egypt, and would 


er theſe by the Papliians, at Cyprus, and the Phenicians who. Sthabited the. cih of 
Aſcalon in Palefiine [near enough this to Tyre] The Cythereans venerated: this god. 
deſs, in conſequence of having learned her facred rites from the Phamiciany' "(among 


re 


* 


celeſtial Venus, 8c.” Now this agrees with the fack: Venus riſing from the ſea, 
Succoth-Benoth, &c. was worſhipped, in Eaſtern Aſia, in the carkelf ages; and her 
worſhip was brought from thence into Phœnicia. Merudotus ſays, lib. I. 103, * the 
moſt ancient temple of Venus [in Phœnicia] was at Afkalon:” nous, at Aſkalon were 


head of Venus, the reverſe a dove; the other has the head of Janus Noah] reverſe a 


dove, alſo. [Vide As xxl ox in the Dictionary, and obſerve the fiſh, and the pigeons— 
doves, f. to Derketos.) Pauſanias tells us, alſo, in the ſame chapter, that the co- 
1d; the ſtatue is 


erebt, with a garment reaching to her fect.” In fact, deities in ivory occur fo frequent 


in the cabinets of Antiquities collected by the curious, that We. paſa this afticle without 
ye comment. [Vide n No. |, fer e 
Wie may now diſmiſs all renderings. of .zvory the daughter of eps, or any other 

plexities;/ the above are decifive authorities for: Venus the d ter. [the gi | the 5 
young woman, the nymph} of the Aſſyrians; and for a ſculpture, ſome kinds mate | boy 
in Chittim, i. e. Greece, and in which the Greek artiſt had ſhewn his ſkill. - This ac- 


tation, moreover, reaſons. back ward on the foregoing hints, for, if this veſſel had a 
tutelary deity, as others had, as was cuſtomary, L might ſay, indifþex/able;: and if it was 


of prime Greek workmanſhip, no doubt but a proper ſituation-was.conſxutedsfor ſucha Far 
figure, and this was at the extremity. of the poop of the veſſel : and no doubt, alſo, but Fa 
ſuch.a ſituation being ſacred, was omamented in the higheſt poſſihle le. of elegance; cone 
that is to ſay, with ivory, &c. which is much more ſuitably employed in this ſerrice, hind 
than in conſtructing benches. for rowers to fit upon, and to deface; below deck; Ibis 16 
train of reaſoning leads us, on the whole, to read ere rather aka 
than kere/h, meeting-place, and fo by inference---ſhrine : but this is ſubmitted to better but 
judgment. The ſhrine is marked on our Plates C, 4 B. e e i eee Tae pea} 
- 8:Maftin, Though: we, in the preſent day, diſtinguiſh between linen, and muſſin, yet, [ of it 
am not certain, whether this: diſtinction was always maintained (ſtrictiy) in cary ages. | veſſel 
ſem 


ſuſpect that muſlin wrought with flowers, and ſprigs, like what we now ſee. brougit 
from India, is the N= the prophet allots to the ſail: of this veiſel. That this was 2 
coſtly material, is no objection; neither is it of conſequence, whether ſine linen, ſuch | 
as what. we call cambric, ſprigged and ſpotted, be the article meant, or muſlin, but,! 
believe, 1, no inſtance of linen thus ornamented has hitherto been found-in Egypt. 2. 
The fineſt linen yet diſcovered in Egypt is but coarſe. 3. Fine muſlin; as ſine as 2) 


in 
this 
of 


no doubt, be ſought after, in foreign countries; and if poſſibbe, o 

t. 4. The figures on the Etruſcan vaſes, which. are the neareſdauthonbues on 

ject, are, very probably, drefſed in muſlin, rather than linen; and the pattems 

9 % Thy . BANNER, made of muſlin: alſo.” This ie dne act ignifeation : 
original word MES: and, as it would have: been a great impropiiety de haue on. 

mention of the flag, or banner, of this veſſel, I'think, wo mar withput belitavon, * 
13 : 7 it 1 r 15 nn ene $f = 


= 
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PRAGMENT'S 83 
* in this Phe, 9. 4 9 dig e e | 
ike. to mf oc ov e 7, E 


No mftonnte 


10: „ Thy AW NIS.“ Tivo wes 1 Gering of the nature of a — which fliaded-and | 
ſheltered the quarter deck; in which perſons of dignity: reſided. We have: many medals 


emperors are - repreſented, . it ind of ſtate, under this conveniency ; 
— ett 2 prophet deſeribes i it, as mrs fan handſomely decorated, 2 blue and 
pes, I ſuppoſe) from the iſles of Eliſha—-. e. the Archipelago. Our Plate 

— eis N better than: t can be explained to the reader by any de ion. H. H. 


Ihe prophet hav ee metaphorioally deſcribed tlie 1 earance of this 


veſſel; 1 ; How procecds to:mention who! w Om and 
who compoſed its equ »r it irate: At af Hf todl i 
15 "Thy RE vs, 1 e Piat "lt; mr Aab be foppoſe hat the Cages 


of Tyre ſhould be cornmanders' of cheir own ſhip: n may be taken as 2 


proof, that chebel: ſigniſies ſu 1 the GE theſe: was; no doubt, 
on the ſuperior deck, and in he, moſt honourable _— 


means the upper, or prime deck g the Thiefiſh in the be 
have taken it, and rendered it Seen Eaſt e hraſe 
mander, governor, or captain »:Spppoſe;iths a ata b. on our Plate [ON foo! 

[This gives a diſtinet — Solomon, «0s le Arn fe en the ollehet, 


i. e. the ſuperĩor offfcerꝭ i tie captain 5 r he who Meth idithe hold of d ſhip, f. ed the 


loweft perſon on board; the- * fave wWlioſe lot. 18 der in ithe interior of a veſſel. * 5 
12% CHANNED I ore: the original word dE hn means, thoſe who penis 
a haven, or port; and BERAK means, a narrow paſſage, or ſtrait ; as dt the mouth of 
the river Thames; and of all rivers, the 2 —. ps lie bettheen the ſands which. 
ze there accumulated ; theſe paflag es are ——— and this ſeems to be ſuffi⸗: 


ciently well expreſſed: by the words we' have adopted . piots fan E ⁰ > thoſe whb. | 


condutt the : veſſel 6456 — „ ' through the nurfows-- 1 1 


banks, &c. marked K on our Plate. 0 bio 

13 Able 1 ſhips but this can only mean ſhip· men. e. not thoſs 
who have been accuſtomed to ſmall craft, and:who have ——— pt cloſe in ſhore only, 
but, ſuch as are cot t to the management of large Antutlis. | Lap - 


peal to any ſailor, if he does not at once feel this! e we ee inſtanca 


of it 188 ' of Solomon; who had ſervants ſufficiently: ſkilled in navi ting leſſer 
veſſels; but who was obliged to apply to Hiram king of Tyre, for a number of able 
ge men, to conduRt his Ophir-floet, which wa defined to encounter the difficulties 
the roughneſles of . the lll trying Genn. . 31907 - 183 s 

[This clears up a confuſion 


ſervants who. Na know the ſea. to Eloth,”: Now he could not poſſib 
hips overland, from 25 en . by — 


rranean to the Red Sea: he might ſend /iniber ;; but that 
Vlomon did not want: or, he might, as Joſephus ſu ys, U * but the 
hh: we already conſtrifted;” take therefore N in the ſame ſenſe as here ſhip- 
* able ſeamen, and men wherundovſtuod navigation?” which 3 the ape 
de paſſage. ** D Of el it 17571 Forte; [OTF * „21 21345) 110 ; D 


0 © Wart frongth. One trenſunibs deans added ie wee Wc dn lg 


| op 6 -wotd,-but- it ſeems: hardly advifeable" to ſtation- an army on 
gle. ſnip. This bod anſwered, in ſotne reſpedtt, to the corps f 


— on . our lr of-war:; but then, it muſt be remembered, that the 


ancient ſhips came to cloſe quarters, and did not truſt to any execution dobe at 


| diſtance, as we do, to cannon balls, Theſe fighting-men, were thoſe, who when 


this 


ting, were both | 


ros too that :chebel. 
Ha in which fenſe we 
Negri meaning, com- 


'Chron. viii. 18. 0 Flurain: ſent done bens e nd | 


1 
N 
| 

if 

l 
| 
i 
1 
it 


Sy 
this veſſel an 
| — whe. rtunity cored for that ſervice: or, if this veſſel was attend Dy 


RN Amn 
would themſelves form the attacking 


d defend it and oppoſe: its aſſallants to the utmaſt of — — 
— they hung their ſhields/'and helmets in parts of this 9 daubt ir here thei 
Nation was; and they thought the military air theſe martial defenc to khüs ſlip, 
2 embelliſhed ity; er ' rg an idea huly ade a en 


MH or mort" itt KJ r F-05919} Ser! 


ba O71 
97 < * este 95 This“ is hot the- ſamen mord ns is uſed hee i 


enen 1, 4, for d ment: but ſeems to be taken more for decoratjon 
12246 K Strength". this is the ſame” word as that rendered 4 neh rend v in 


the verſe before it; but the prefix is different: in that it was (2) "beth; qed amg d 


warkke ſtrengtit were Paras, Perſia; and Lad, Lydiar Bre.“ zn chis — it is () van 
d. * An 8 is the Gamadim: ' whethet-does' this diftinQtion' refer to a di. 
y > ol as among us, of regiments?” or of 2 as marines, an foldiers, or. were 
the formen partieshired, taken into pay; while the latter vwete latex; r property of the 
fate, ot of the officers, cc. and formediinto! „ "av act ori: 
17 © F16xTING-$T AG85:”1 conceive that this word v nN Ef is fromthe 
root MU TH;)which fignifies DEATH : and means, the places heren if an enemꝝ attacks 
us, he will meet his 3/or, from whence if we attack an enemy, denth will iſſue from 
us to him. To ſpeak of the /rwalls of a ſhip, as in our public efunſiation, is ſureh 
out of character; yet that theſe deſended a ſhip, as walls defend city, is certain: 
what: theſe places __ were, our Ju: devon endwanis than any deſcription. - Nie 
are marked N N. ro: t ba ſow 1 inn 
18 * Ganavin.” who ee, c Dictionaripo Win brd eee 
imports' cubit- gh men, pigmies; witk a doubt wbether this; pechle ever eriſtel 
As we have conſidered this queſtion, with a Plate, in another Faig@neaenT,!{videCox- 
TINUATION, No. . obſerve; here, that this afipellation afipellition-agrees fer. 
with the prophet Z/atak, who doſotibes 5" won 4 — 122 and, as 


felt 
thiopians to whom we refer this deſcription; were always | 
indeed extremely pugnacious, and excellent — ih propre of fx ſtationing 


theſe in the towers, or front parts of the veſſel (as our own: 
which anſwers to the ancient towers) from [whence they might thoat — - 


annoy the 9 — ene 3' — the veſſels came —— 
hand. Such, I take to be, ing of this -paſlage; 
— — I | e . pres 
We od however, that theſe Gan hung u ende & — or dhe fighting 
obably thoſe where themſelves: ſtood ; or ne elo afthis, ne doubt, was! fe 
convenience, and may eaſily be admitted; but obſerve, that iheſe twop ato 
vd of their military oaments as the former, non did they think the ſhip was 
y decorated, till they had hung their ſhields upon her. 9 
12 now gone over the outſide of this Tyriam veſſel; and bare Go its 
ornaments; and thoſe of its particular parts, its comp — ono 
cri 


its — and their ſtations. eg phet next proceeds to 
of all this, i. e. to protect, &c. the Tyrian traffic: as our Plates aſſord no on 
word whoſe rendering we have varied ; and 


this ſubject, we have merely marked 

muſt defer our reaſonings on ſuch variation We have however, upon. 
ted the whole of this ode together, that, che vader mep peroaine the beauty of it; 

Rn A n e We, TRIO Nin Gr ref? $51 Hb 
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ware, * 


110 


| but it has e been en 


_ officers; and this is = rophet e 
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Ex?iANATION or THE PLATES/OF' Woored't e Plate ni. 


. A. A. The keel f the veffel, mk 6 heart 0 of the Tea. . 
B. Ornaments. I. B. the riſing 2 e keel, e of the w 3 is the 
roſtrum, the fee 7 5 ths, gooſe beads. Mir omament 3. B. 39 ornament 


called the Ac omaments, . wh x "around. the. poop ol the 
el. 3 B. the riſin f the gh the P99 | | ele are, e clue ad in 
2 general word bs uch re th © tone e 1 Pes i 


C The place of the gs then oy 1 ck 8b. as poten Ch 

that when the tutela Ws Anima *Y ha 

Sh 1 . f.th maſt * =P n rv ith 
D. The m 8 ead of this pd orm Aa, „ i 

the rope run through it, And tits" e round as our 555 haye, it = 0 „ that it 

affords no flibility for | a perſon to lie af? on 1 K the CART chebel therefore cannot 

mean a maſt : which art 15 o denoted by its proper name rARAx, i in this Ode. : 
E. E. The oars: theſe need no ex tion. 


v. The ſail. I do not perceive that the ppbet een men chan one fall Gale 


rr 


Iyrian veſſel: no doubt he means the main fail: but does he amit the foreſail? - 


n r et deſcribes as bein made of the ſame material 
„ 1 Win 1 Sens Thi . 


25 the main fail, [his word uſually imports a baimer: 
ey 45 for N 1 Po ge nf rao 


y this. y — 
ed the bi i by his YO! 
confider this, as he . l 907 higniies, a meg, the which py 

H. An honourab 2 of cabin, herein upon medals we oſten ſee emperors, and 
other great men voy Ing : 2K, was, indeed approp Pro ADs to the uſe of thoſe ſuperior 
s 'as a handſomely omamented awx- 
mo, wherein, no doubt, 978 to NG der "the 'great—the rulers of the TE ine 
reſts, as reſiding, and eng, during their voyage. 
I. The Reys, commander, captain, or governor of the ſhip + ſtatione@e on the uf 
decke the chebel: this officer iſſues his orders, and is obeyed thro hout the veſſel; the. 
prophet fitly compares t6' him the wiſe men 3 
The pilot; 2 who guides the 2 on this ſide of wre ſbip: WhO receives his 
ay need” from the Reys, and aQs rene . The duty LF | Fn a pilot, 
den in charge of a ſhip, in ſome particular ehthinet;” Ache rophet ſays,” as performed 
fr the Tyrian veſſal, by the ſages of Gebat. [Weis theſs chalet 0 for wiſdom ? 
L. Soldiers, walking on the deck; or ang Wo s oll the, fighting ſtages; part 


ef the corps which compote the fighting Ger” PO * 
M. M. M. Shields, hung by the ſoldiers on cb — which baluſtrades the ght. 
ug ſtages: to what degree they may be eonſidered as: military ornaments, and as c fp: 
peting the decorations. of a. ane Ne fem their general'ap- 
pearance. : ATT! '« Se | 

N.N.N. The Aging fage nl. m. FIT hs advantage. in we e 
bwing Plates. dt! ts 


ud, many of theſe explications 
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Plate IV, TanzzE akrxxszurartons or AN ANCIENT m. 
No. 1. SECTION OF AN ANCIENT $HIP;; BX FROM - TRE: N 8 


af 


ES; \ TOWARD Ts CABIN, THEO . SET a 


tage "with their b uſtrades, whereoph 
ſs ſtages very diſinQtly : and rpg Men roche.” 

of the veel for the readier co ng to to blows of the fighters. 
— per ſtations for the ſo 


g. theſe” as. the Mling 
Yowers* ay compa rifle 7 „ qe 8 N 1 e 


Fi 


No. 2. Vis or 2 Vrssgr Ar ns 1 a Wy: 45 
8 The keel. | 1 En 5 5 L. N TH 
#4 eri Ne OY 14 15 1 HER 


Carved: deer er pi e 


» * „1 . EY 


te EATS: 0 


I. No. 3. "View or rar Vxsizt 4 LE Poop. b. „ 
4. n. Yhe carved omaments, à8 beſbre. An bs.» 2 
. The tutela, or image of the Tris this being z bl o is placed at fe er 


4B. 
tremity of the poop. 0 15 5 1575 5 des att; FF 3 I ö q 
N. The bebting ſtages. . we Ik 10 8 1 5 ** 85 ff: 1 ot * Aſt! 
| | 8 LOSE 4 No eich SEEN A 
Plate V. Neri or AN "ABCIENT; IPs. (11, 15 e 
r The keel, as before. 4 8 : ch ente n ale e 1. 15 
4B. C The ſhrine. . it ets poet uh 1 ein 1 
. The ſuperior cabin, or a n-coam © diveſted:oft its Aways. i 
This Plate ſhews the room for ſtowage, &c. ne the 3 er wainiou 
of merchandize; which were * in an orderly manner om Bean: to which 
doubt not the prophet cn in ns loving en we 7 
nn A no e ob 7 amd eee, * 
ene 9 
Theſe of ancient accompany a learned 4 
in the volume of the 8585 ee ene con 
on in of z undd if any information on this 222 
e 
e! at > 
our plan is re to elucidation of Scripture : to which we have difefiec all om 
endeavours ; but which formed no part of the deſign of the learned diſſertators; 
have alſo been our authority for ſome preceding obfervations. Nisan 
e 3 


F 


. 
* 


* 


d * 122 ; * 339 
; an the: Peer, of w_ perceive thi nan 
” x & af * A . 
rophet, much better, fron 
1 E * <#- 8 ES. IN. "* % 
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"SW, el EE > Maas. ! eiiien 
"Ia * to d thaw the appro application of the prophet's meta den deſcription, 
1 city of yre, we * us by this Plate, of ſubmitting 
ame Tyrian medals to our readers: thete not onl — * that a ſhip was the cuſtomary, 
— and no doubt the boaſted, νννj/Rj; Tyre, but  they;jukify our prints, ins- 
much as moſt; or all, of tlie various parts, which we have explained, appear upon them. 
No. I. A medal of the city of Srpox, inſcribed: BAEIAEQEZE ANTIOXOT ZIAQNIAN : 
« Antiochus; king' of the Sidonians. Its date muſt therefore be about the year 174 of 
the era of the Scleucide. Obſerve in care; A ficheing tage. Phanician cha- 
rafters at bottom of the field. -- 
No. 2. A medal of Sidon: e i. e. 150 of the Seleucide : under Demetrius I. 


| This ſnews the jr nn YT Sidon is thought to have derived its name from 4 
| fit, fid, or AR ed to — a fiſh ;-but- more probably, from Siton, the . 
god of com, or of fiſh, i. e. tho 6 ; vide Dagaun, - PT ISO No. CXLY. - 


101. Tyre and Sidon are frequently affociated in Scripture, almoſt- as if they com- 
rok but one town ; and we'ſee the very ſame aſſociation, &c. on their medals : 'which 
the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find in company on this Plate, 
No. 3. A medal of 2 Lo date, A N p, See de en de pe, 
neath the ſhip the name city yre : TYPLON. ting ſages, 
their. railing : * acroſtolium, rudder, &c. = 
No. 4. A medal of Antiochus VII. itsdate, HOP, fl e. 178 of the Seleveide: the 
city of Tyre marked in a monogram TT. Obſerve the flag or banner, adjacent to the 
5 the ing ages the rudder, ee. 
No. 5. An III. its date, PLZ il e. 117 of the: Eta of the : 
deleucidæ. Obere — . — ſtate cabin-aw x2w6 on the upper deck. Obſerve the trident- 
like form of the rudder: is not this the origin of the trident-of Ne "os 
No. 6. A medal of Demetrius II. its e about 168 of the Seleucidæ. It repreſents 
a ſhip ; and on this ſhip a female or goddeſs, ſtanding, and giving directions, 
vith her right hand and arm ext ; in ber left hand ſhe holds a croſs, with a long 
ſtem to it; ſhe is cloathed from head to foot; and on ſome medals of this ſame king, 
be has the ſacred Calathits on her head: in ſhort, this is the Tyrian and Sidonian Venus ; 
Aftarte ; of whom Cicero ſpeaks, De Nati Devr. « 'There are,” ſays he, & four Venus's; 
be fourth is that of the Tyrians in Syria; to whom Adonis was ſaid to be conſort” un- 
der favour of Choong he migli have given to this Tyrian Venus the. E gue hd in 
Ro, time]. Salomon is aid to have worſhipped « Athtoreth; go 
1 xi. $3. This goddeſs is that Aſhtaroth; add d b 7 Acne 
medal. It N corroborates our poſed.reference to the firine of the Tyrian veſſel; | 
ſuch a ſtriue a complete veſſel « hardly be without. The Phoenician character on | 
nn e Haſtaroth. 3 


WW 


A N NS 1 


ſided of ancient ſhips z and from * Plates.” ——— poſed 
that a ſubject ſo > obſcure, a & mpurying a ſubject branching 5 25 ſo 
8 of kinds, be wholly, and perfectly, exhibited to us, *. a” firſt at- 
tempt. ave opened the way for further acquiſition, we have ſteered a right courſe 
br attaining the ge | of this ſubject: our has not been uſeleſs :: 
Ebert it — we ſhall wail the public o on what we have | and 
in the — — our in tion to — articles: not without hope that the 


public favour will induce us to reſume what we quit for the preſent. 
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No. CCXV III. THOUGHTS UPON. ANCIENT ARMOUR, Wirn 141 * 
Aae [4 rat 1 
WE have in 2 not only, hiſtories whengin: — 2 and ſome of ita 
deſcribed, but alſo, alluſions to complete ſuits of armour, and to the . — 
poſed et. Without 88 tending to expoſe the errors of thoſe haue a n 
this article might have — ey by "es erung, f «ſhall. ſuggeſt = inds.. 
for our better acquaintance ſub $06.14 10.412 544: bm oy 1 oa 
No. 1. Gol iA, from CaLNME T: This is the f gure uſual offer = 
trating the armour of this famous champion. As it is drawn | thei dk iption g 
of it, go! according to the ſignification of the words uſed for each it m 1 Nee; 
thing like the original, Obſerve, however, 1. That ſwords ſo long us, -thig as 
found in antiquity: and that had it been ſo long as here nee David. ,noult8 
— found it cumberſome to uſe afterwards, conltantly.. as we find he did. 1 7 
| is c ſed on the principle, that the armour was worn without any other dreſs 
which I 22 may be queſtioved, and is not eaſily determined. 3. That e n—_ 
Roman, or Greek armour, is not decidedly applicable to this Paleſtine .hiſtory : yetuthe Y 
| | armour of theſe countries has been ſtudied. for this 2 I eee 
| ek, 2. Is a ſoldier in armour; from the column ally called. of Antojnas: but per 1 
. Feb be referred to Aurelius. um. _s_ 
ar e ef. vi. 13. adviſes believers *.to. takin unto themſelves the e 
mour of God: 2 40 he ſeparates this panohly into its paris: yout long, ahn hey *# 
about: with truth; now, this figure has a very ſtrong compoſitian on of cinures roll 
waiſt, (loins) and if we ſuppoſe them to be of ſteel, as. they: ae to be, hade 
they form to his perſon is. very great: ſuch; a defence to the mind is Tut U 4 
edly there were, as we ſhall ſee, other kinds- ol irdles; but none that cbuld bet mote! .- 4 
thoroughly defenſive than that of this ſoldier. Moreover, theſe cindtures ſurround W 
perſon, and. go over the back alſo; I. ſo Truth defends. on all fies. A., The nn 
1 St. Paul names no armour for the back, is ſomewhat, impaired; becauſ ß 
this part of the dreſs was what he referred to by 17601 ti girded — about 4 
then, its paſſing round the back, pretty high up, at leaſt, was implied. i 
The apoſtle proceeds to adviſe, « having on the breaſt-plate.of 1 uſneſs 0: 7 
defend the vital parts: as our figure has on a Spee plate: and as No moon 
made in one piece for. the whole upper part of his body. Having the: 2 N 
the preparation of the golpe pel of 1 not iron, not ſteel; but patient inven 
calm enquiry, aſſiduous, laborious, laſting ; if not rather, with. Ene HT nag 
ace. Whether the apoſtle here means ſtout, well-tanne@ leather, Jeathen well nn 
y his' « „ preparation of the goſpel of N or ſhoes 1 1 * kes 1 ha which: 


— «cf Ve: 
guss but LB —.— Ae a ſhield overelevated, the parts it ould nd m 
become expoſed to the enemy. * Take the belmet of abvafiet f e 
far our figure applies; however, it has no ſword': it had « e rai 
weapon: has been 8 ape * 15 denn aye an „ae « and 7 


cf 30 3D! 2 N. vo 0 
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=o FRAGMENTS -- | 39 
ge duties of ſoldiers; and eſpecially of Chriſtian foldicrs: but they are not of a 
| — explained by this figure; however, we very frequently meet with them in 

monuments of antiquity : nothing is more common than ſacrifices, &c. in camps, and 
| thevery firſt ſoldiers in the Antonine pillar are centinels. oo 13 
1 may be remarked, that our foldier has no armour for his legs, or thighs, or arms: 

they are merely ſheltered by clothing, but are not defended by armour. I do not find 
| that the apoſtle alludes to any pieces of defence for the legs or thighs of his Chriſtian 


Vo. 3. ſhews the parts of armour ſeparately ; from an ancient gem: as, I. the leg- 
— which —— pretty low down,” but alſo the thighs, up — 
| the knee: z 3. the ſword, in this inſtance, in its ſheath : 
4. the cuiraſs, or defence of the body: this appears to be made of leather, or ſome 
hunt material, ca le of taking the form of the parts: 5. the ſhield; upon which, in 
| cur gem, is placed, 6. the helmet, with its flowing creſt : for which ſee No. 5. | 
þ 4 This is among the moſt curious ſtatues of. antiquity remaining, being a portrait 
E Alexander the Great, fighting on horſeback ; and bly, alſo, a portrait of his 
fiingus horſe i This figure has a girdle round his waiſt ; wherein it is ſome - 
what fingular : as I have looked over ſome thouſands of fi „without finding another 
* fuch: and cloſe to this girdle falls the ſheath for his ſword ; his loins are girt about with 
uniform fingle piece of armour ; which is buckled at the ſides; and which anſwers 
the s of a breaſt plate, by covering high up on the thorax : his feet are not only 
but ornamented with ſtraps. &c. a conſiderable way up the leg. He has neither 
, nor helmet; and I cannot remarking, that I have not been able to find a 
L commanding officer a general—with a helmet on: neither during his actual engage- 
ment in fighting, as this fi - nor when add g his ſoldiers, &c. nevertheleſs, 
this could y be the fact. The form and ſize, &c. of the ſword deſerves notice: 
its very different from the ideal one of Goliath, No. 1. That girdles were of ſeveral 
lan we need not doubt; if we did, the entire difference between that of this Num- 
bk, and that of Number 2, would juſtify the aſſertion. Now in the girdle of No. 2, 
ere is no room for concealing, or for carrying, any thing, but we know that one uſe of 
bw girdle in the Eaſt was, ſtill is, to carry various articles; ſo we read 2 Sam. xx. 8. 
Lit * Joab's garment that he had put on, was girded ere. unto him, and upon it a 
mord-girdle (or belt) 7. e. a girdle of a military nature, fit for holding, and wrapping up a 
ard; and in this girdle was a ſword within its ſheath” then our tranſlation (and others) 
2 he went forth 17 fell out.” But query, whether the narration is not to this 
? * Hz [Joab] went. forth in a ceremonious manner to meet Amaſa, now commander 
erf, in order to ſeem to do him whom he conſidered as ing his poſt, a moſt 
nous honour, or rather homage, but really deſigning to ——— is perſon and to 
2 


dim, ſo xx went forth, and ſupplicated, humbly intreated, as it were; then, after 
homage, he kiſſed Amaſa's beard, and ſlew him. Obſerve, this treaty is the ro- 
meaning of the word u TePeL, ſee 1 Kings viii. 28, 29, 33, 35. Gen. xx. 7, 17. 
xi. 2. 1 Sam. i. 10. ii. 25, Kc. We ſaw in Fxacment, No. XCIII, 

138, ugreat degree of hypocritical baſeneſs in Joab's behaviour, with which this view of 
ſefeevents is in 22 coincidence. We ought, however, to obſerve, that a ſword 
git fall out of the girdle which contained it, for ſo we are told by Herodotus, that the 
nd of Cambyſes fell out of his girdle, and wounded him in che thigh, of which 
*unds he died: but if Joab's fword had fallen out of his girdle, how was it poſſible 
aud eſcape the notice of Amaſa? Such an incident was the very thing to make 
Pimp HDS... N | him, 


— 
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him, and all other A obſerve more particularly whiat became of this F 
Fg e "_ how — it, after he had me it * the 7 ae = = 


We read of ſwords as 13 — two — and of the great execution 1 Wie 
* by them, Pſ. cxlix. 6. and Prov. v. 4. That a ſword fo ſhort as that of No. | 
might have two edges, ſeems probable enough, while that of Goliath would be both ble 
weaker and the worſe for ſuch a form, though intended as an improvement. The ſharp 
{word iſſuing out of the mouth of our Lord, Rev. ii. 12, may receive: notice another - 
time: we only obſerve, that to imagine a long ſword iffuing out of the mouth 2 a p. a 
ſon, ſuggeſts to the mind, a very aw idea, to ſay the leaſt: and which hardhy could | 
have its Pe ihr in nature. _ 
No. 5. We have ſeen. a helmet 4 on tis boldier, No. 2, but that is all ſhort, wl 
fixed; . e. a Roman helmet: the Greek helmet differed, in being 
moveable, ſo that the front of it, which uſually was worn level, _ Aer. eu 
face during the time of combat, it became a defence to the face; the wearer being able 
to ſee through holes formed in it, accommodated to the —— e. of his eyes. Wl 
Theſe orifices are apparent in the two helmets of this Number: one of which has a crit . . 
on it, the other is plain. 1 pretend not accurately to aſcertain the ſhape; &c. of ſn 
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Hebrew helmets. It is clear in IT 2 this piece of armour was Juſtly 2 | this 
as of the utmoſt once, and as a mean of perſonal ſafety. \ ] 
No. 6. After victory, it was na victor to * ot in honour. of his SS tir 


ſome tro hy of his ſucceſs ; this figure balds ſuch a. trophy : "being the * | fays 

legion whoſe valour had rocured peace; which is ſignified by the — = 

pears to be only the uſual legionary ſtandard, fomewhat, Penne more om 1 

as it might be borne in a public proceſſion. 8 u. 
No. 7. A trophy, as a 4 e pes of valour, or of Ge ce nt 


umpgh of the rags of battle : this Number repreſents a 'general elf 4 emperor) in his com. 
military dreſs, aſſiſting to form ſuch a monument of his fame. (cribing'on 2 bis; 
ſhield, the particulars of time, and place, for the 3 = — readers; the Mol 
captives are in confinement at the foot of the erection, which is * of their amour, be ! 
&c. and in order to identify the ovens the name of the N i is added 


in the exergue below. _ 
Among the. moſt perplexing paſſages of Scripture, is that Exod. iz. 16, 16 Und | 
M ofes built an altar—rather, conſecrated a piece of ground for. a: facrificatory—ond 
called its name, IR HOVAR Nis: : the Lord exalteth me—or, Jehovah my banner ot 
ſtreamer—or ſignal or ſuppoſe, perhaps, © To Jehovah of liſtin K. 88 e. he to 
whom I lifted up my hands, in ce? wa againſt Amalek] And he ſaid, Becauſe the Lord arſe; 
hath ſworn war with Amalek— our tranſlation ; 92 the Hebrew is—** becauſe of Wi 
the HAN 5y.upon—above—over — throne of JEHOv AH, War Amalek.” 
The. words are very difficult to tranſlate ſatisfactorily; as appears by tt variations in 
the verſions. IL have inclined to render them—- like as, in like manner rw when m 
hand was raiſed up toward the throne. of JE HO VAR, (i. e. 2 erg 1 1 
fiture of our enemies, ) ſo will IR ROVAEH have war with — 
cannot refrain from querying, whether this HAND Taiſed towards=—over again 
3 
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| throne of the Lord, might not be ſome kind of rome” ee ? in which eaſe, the” 
me” Non, wa. 


ſenſe might be this: Moſes conſecrated,” in the place had ſat, a portion of 
ground; in part of which he erected an altar, adjacent to which he placed (a ſome- 
what raiſed up, from the ſenſe: of the root, na/as) i. e. a trophy of his victory: and he 
called it“ the Lord of the trophy: or, he dedicated it to febovid of the e 255 
and he faid, ** Inſomuch as this trophy —H AN Dis a ſtanding - laſting memorial of a paſt 
victory over Amalek, ſo it ſhall be alſo of future wars of the Lord againſt Amalek : 
and to this purpoſe it ſtands over «ap the ſeat of God: i. e. the ſeat where I fat 
when I invoked God.” Or thus, This trophy is a memorial, to remind the king who. 
hall one day ſit on] the throne of the Lord in Ifracl, of the Lord's perpetual war 


againſt Amalek from generation to generation.“ And this is the import of the word, 


| Sam. xv. 2. Thus faith the Lord of Hoſts, / am REMINDED of what Amalek 


did to Iſrael :”—was it by this HAND of Moſes, ſtill remaining, ſtill ſtanding? - © 


* 


Upon either of the renderings ſuggeſted above, there were two memorials of the ven- 
ance to be taken upon Amalek. 1. The writing in the book [of the law, which the 
bug was to copy out for himſelf, for his own peruſal] mentioned in the foregoing verſe; 
2. A conſecrated trophy, or erection of ſome kind, to record this battle fought under 
Moſes, and to mark the future puniſhment of Amalee nnn... 
The hands which are upon the tops of Nos. 9, 10, ſuggeſt a queſtion; whether ſome- 
what like theſe (banners) in form might be the x anDs,” which Saul (1 Sam. xv. 12) 


and Abſalom, 2 Sam. xviii. 18. ſalſo Moſes, as above ſtated] raiſed in - honour of 


their exploits, or to preſerve their memories to future ages? Let us fomewhat examine 


this. $46, 


In the Chaldee diale& the word hand not only denotes. a hand, but a handle, to any 
thing: and I ſuppoſe it denotes the ſame in the Hebrew. Saul ſet him up a place, 
ſays our verſion ; rather“ he has conſtructed to himſelf—to his own honour—glory, &c.— 
a HAD: a trophy of his victory over Amalek ; and a token of his own complacency in 
lis ſucceſs, [Was not this erection of a trophy a vain-glorious: diſobedience in Saul? 
Moſes erected his hand to God: Saul erected his hand: to himſelf: from the manner of 
hinting at it, and from the ſubſequent hiſtory, it ſhould ſeem that Saul's pride had over- 
come his duty in this inſtance, as in others; and it deſerves notice, how very ſpeedil 
his pride was puniſhed, by predicted loſs of his kingdom.  2uery,: Did Saul vie with 
Moſes in this trophy ?] I think it probable, that herein Saul had ſome; reference to 
the hand (as above ſuggeſted) erected by Moſes :: which would confirm the idea, that the 
hand of Moſes was of a durable nature, and would lead us to-conclude that as the firſt 
&feat of Amalek was commemorated by the hand—trophy—of Moſes, the firſt leader of 
linel; ſo the laſt defeat of that p was commemorated by the hand trophy of 
Sul, the firſt king of Iſrael: he who Erft fat on the throne of the Lord, in Iſrael. 

N. B. This opens freſh rudiments for anſwers to ſeveral captious queries on this hiſtory. 

As to the hand of Abſalom, unleſs. it had been of durable materials, it could not have 
uſnered the purpoſe of prolonging his memory: nor could it have been called“ Ab- 
aom's hand,—to this day, which implies ſome diſtance of time aſter its erection. 

lt is not eaſy to aſcertain the forms of theſe ancient monuments: but, if Moſes 
calls his hand, a trophy or banner, (meaning, nearly or altogether, the ſame thing, by the 
mo words) if Saul, in eretting a hand, couſd find-no better figure for it than that of the 
banner, under which ſign he had conquered / ſub hoc fignovinces,” as was ſaid long after)  ' 
FideNo. 6.—then I think we may conclude, that Abſalom's hand was a flender, and ta 
medion, at leaſt : perhaps, ſoinewhat like the croſſes (Coventry croſs, Sc.) ereted efted in 

and: or, had Abſalom really been a —_ of valour, and diſtinguiſhed as ſuch, - — | 
| = hattles 
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battles of his father David ? and therefore bergen: eiten ten of © 
perpetuate his ex 3" as he then had no ſon to e his name. 
Fiu ſe that both Saul and Abſalom would have the land 
the erettion of a trophy, which reſembled a fi of the enemies they had conquere 
as the emperor in No. 7. is doing: whereas, they could not but think honourably. of 2 
Lt ors * 5 had led them —— and by . 
e er coincidence with the import — No. 6. 
wer wes exactiy ſuch a 


building in taper-height, as our croſſes to wich I have dm 
is known in India 


; e 
« hand, or handle, 
ment of the Fire of London, is a pillar ; and 
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Ce of ihe $0407 of Firuz Shah: n 
Abfalom,” be equally app licable as Raf? | 

ALIPAX: in his — of Þ 1 
them, for the moſt part ereQed by the | 


notices ſeveral pillars with inſcriptions upon them 
Senate and le ; but en erected by friends, to _ honour ne whom 
thus wiſhed to 
Noe find that they did not wait for t fl 
: ers pots tern tur Drefervattior | 1 
tered for after ages | very n | ſt 
Abſalom: and I * 8 alſo. renians in man of their cuſtoms | tl 
comcided with the Jews: Palmyra is Tadmor; ; but dy Solomon, 2 Chron: vii. 4. 

Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. are ſtandards, or enſigns, of the Roman legion: we ſee by them, | re 
how the Jews mi t eſteem them idolatrous,” pee r, they had been conſecrated o he 
idols, and by heathen. but, as Nos. 8 and 11 upon them, which, if | pa 

they might be thoſe of the emperor, _ alſo be ay ge or eee W 8 8 * | 
Ronary, ny blew N hr Toe: : > : | ſu 
ee mi 


No. CCXIX. FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON ANCIENT ARMOU: 
3 274 [ILLUSTRATED BY ARMOUR, PrArx II. en 69.16 
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' THERE 10 n 4.9; which has divided interpreters: « Slay 
Saul, * for angui is come me,” ſo reads our tranſlation, wich the 
LXX. and Syriac read, “deep | | 
am wholly terrified ;? and fome Rabbis, « I have the cramp.” 
ae fagnifies, to furround—incloſe-—ftranten : & occurs ſeveral times 3 
-E of à coat, or de 4 
embroidered coat ;* a | cloſe coat, tay the Vulgate, Aquila: - and © 
tion; the LXX. to the ſame eſſect, xoouuCore: : and clewhere: 2 ethaps, a 0 
wrought with eye. let (oilet Fr.) holes: | _ figmnifies, the holes n 
jewels are ſet.] Since then this word, or its derivatives, in more tn a | 
deſcribes a bodily re, and of à particular kind, ſhould it 
mental fulferinge? Should it not rather ſay ſome (as Rabbi 
M. Saurin) be rendered in 'this place, alſo, a choſe coat, made G Xi 
nature of a coat of mail, worn by Saul, for his perſonal: ſecurity, and * 
We have among our ancient armoury fome of theſe cloſe coatsz; —.—— 
made of fall feel rings, connefted into each other; thereby permitting a tree m 
of the body'on all ſides. 

It is —— 


| might uſe ſuch coats; _— I cr e * is pe de word me tl 
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| ana. ps * * os 
1. to mental ſufferings, - 2 1 N 


Philiſtines; or, 3. rather, 
let holes imply, 
a_ which 


* * * 
* 


| WIVOBISIEG: 1) | 

ban from a former part of the. hiſtory bad wounded him very 55 

: mortally : 9. d. © the enemy may come and abuſe me while I yet continue alive,—rather 
han tat, ill me at once.” 4. „55666 


ſpeedily 1 ſome other mean. Tfus ſenſe we propoſe 
eee to 5 8 each 


We ou — — "2: That the he) 
4 whatever it might be. Kee bees, fo (mt _ackatz) rendered 


« is come upon 2 | 5 3 idea of the 
ef — — rs in various parts yet his blood 
— but ſlowly. thong thoſe wounds, Which were but of ſmall — althou 
they were mortal: he/then-threw himſelf on his ſword to make a larger inciſion, 
reader diſpatch, but his ſword hitching . 2 I — ſo that it * 
firike a v organs pains the - pains of death—ftill continu to agonize him; and 
though he was dying, yet he was not dead: therefore, ſays he, . ſay me ſpecdily,”  - 
Horing thus ftatgd the-nature of the ernbarraſſments ariſng-from this hiſtory, I ſhall 
refer the reader to No. I. of this Plate, which 2 ſents: a co between a perſon on 
horſeback, and another on foot: it is from... ETON PONG Supplement, | Val, Ut. 
page 397.) who thus remarks on it: 10 . 
« The horſeman repreſented on eee ee Gellert, 8 BY 
ſuch a ſingular manner, that I thought it neceſſary to „ This horſe-- 
man is mounted on 4 naked horſe with only a bridle; . — the horſe ſeems to have 
7 TIN IRR bro cars, ene to tie. 
ouiſ it ij. n 
II. The armour A this: eee e ee eee 
horſemen on Trajan's pillar. His military habit is unk cLosn, ap #ITTED ro mrs 
BODY, AND COVERS' HTM EVEN. ro RIS WRIST; AND BELOW:HIS. ANCLES, ſo that 
— 1 naked; N is very extraordinary. For, I think, both in the ancient 
m cavalry, cet were a 1 which only 
the Mooriſh horſe, who have for. FT arr ar a K — 4 ces 4 
th middle of their thigh; and the Numidians, who ride quite naked; upon a naked 
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-ones) falling from his head. He is the Eſquire of the horſeman; and holds ſpea 
forhim, which he may tuke if he happen to break his ont * 

I think this may aſſiſt us, in our enquiries reſpetcting the cloſe coat en 
4 This being an Hetruſcan vaſe is, n of 3 deep antiquity: as vnſes uf thi 
kind were not manufactured in later ages. 2. vaſes have, very vſten, hiſtories upon 
them, ref to Eaſtern nations: they 3 events, deites, fables; &. as w bn 
dreſſes, pate; from Aſia; from whence the Hetruſcans were a colony. We riſque lt. 
tle, therefore, in ſup ling, that our aue is ep — toward the time 
of king Saul; od t it is i e 


Our next enquiry is, what it repreſonts?=—certainly, L. Min, W N on horkback | 


Is no common cavalier; he is an officer, at leaſt; but I think he maybe taken for a ge 
neral; and indeed for a King: in which caſe, we have here the very er * 
pace. 2 anquiſhing an enemy, a ſubje& which occurs in nene * en 
9 7 8, &. as 1s well known to antiquaries. 186 0 


| coat is ſo cloſe as to cover his Whole perſon. | 2. 7 n 5 which thoug 
y ma be ornaments, yet are analogous to guiltings, give that pretty ſtrongly. 

Now imagine that under. theſe. KL AA is a connected chain of iron Ur a extenc n 

throughout the whole, and we have. a dreſs which was aftually uſed in nt 

which we ſee by this example, was uſgd in times of remote be 3 

with the words uſed to deſcribe Saul's iebelj, as already noticed. 


No. 2. In order further to juſtify our conjectures, on the nature oh the dbfonce ones | 


by the coat of mail of king Saul, we have copied one of the Sarmatian horſemen, from 
the Trajan pillar. This dreſs is wholly compoſed of ſcales, and fits the * to the 
very extremit of accuracy; even his feet, and his hands, are ſcaled: and though his 
dreſs be divided into two parts, one for his body, the other for his legs (like that of the 
foregoing No.) yet the whole ſhews not only his ſhape, but alſo eve = of his body. 
This dreſs was made of horny ſubſtances, ſuch as horses hoofs,' ſays Pauſanias, Attic, 
chap. 2 1. or other materials of equal toughneſs: but, ſcaly coats of {det gem 

2 and, very commonly, we . d parts, of armour of defence, imbricae 

$ manner... | 


The peculiarity of the head drefs, 8 e eee No. 1.4 induced me to en 


mine, Whether it might not aſcertain the country to which he belongs. 1 find' more 


N general form, and appearance, than that of No. 3. 1 


of Armenia, &c. not very long before A. D. I 9 
or o the I more than that of our hurſeman, and it does not ſeem to ſurwumd 
the breaſt ſo much, but, in its general idea, as e ung. hem 
ſhoulders, and as covering. the. "oc, it ages uſt; and -4t 
conjecture, that this 3 is not 

ant armour- bearer, or as MonrFTAucoο calls him, his Efquirey ee 
think places his dignity beyond diſpute. 

No. 4. Is a repreſentation of © Pedan coin, uſually underſtood to he one of the ga 
daries coined by Darius Hyſtaſpes (Vide Lr in the Dictionary 


of the medal, repreſents, no doubt, a Perſian horſeman, for which kind yes - troops, th '1 


country, was famous, The reader ili obſerve, how cloſely be is clothed, hang on a 
jacket, and breeches, which fit him tightly; without any cloke, mantle, or robe, of 11! 
Lange In this he A with our horſeman of 


No. 1, 22 Tot n It oY 15 0 


8 


But the p ities of his dreſs, are the ſubjets, brand Eto ee 1. "= 


Aſiatic, {hey 3 
bg «king ae indeed 1 


Mc. 
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en - mTOR @ reer 


none CeO he. could nat exert hip ame freely in them... 
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7 gueſs that the mark © hebind this fig ſhould be the fun: and that what is under 
his horſes legs ſhould be a dolphin. 4.7 55.2 75 0 


Upon the whole, theſe inſtances a d ae e le, that the Hebe of Saul 
ſhould keep its prop cen en of that Logan. — embroidered coat, 
or coat wrought with-ozlet holes, a n, and — tightly to his perſon: if nw. 
this cloſe coat held 9 life, ſo that he — not die, ſpeedily, tho 


dreadfully wounded, we ſee the reaſon of his deſiring the Amalekite to finiſh-him-: 5 we 


how — of th Philiſtines might penetrate ſome way into his perſon, yet not 
ole his life, immediately; we ſee how the Philiſtines might abuſe him, in t this 
m him, &c. while yet alive, which he feared : how they might diſtinguiſh the body 
of Saul by this coat, eee his crown ** menen abſent, when n e to 
ſtrip the ſlain, &c. &c. hot os 4 4 
fs not the word, 17 nazen; by which che 3 daftribes: the crown worn bs 
king Saul, and which he brought to David, correctly deſcriptive of the tzara of Tigranes, 
No. 3? The word ſignifies to ſeharute, or a ſeparation ;-now this tiara is./eparated-in. its 
lower diviſions ; and ſeems to anſwer to this title. There are- ſeveral words in Hebrew 
which denote a crown, but this ſeems derived from the form of the dreſs deſcribed by it, 
rather than from its property as ſeparating the king from his ſubjeCts; to which this uſe of 
the title naxer has hitherto been . 9. a meg a ne aber, THE SEPA” 
RATED—OT the parted-diadem, or tiard. 

We fee our horn e ne Wa x while fightin 1 
nothing unuſual in the Eaſt: and, among ourſelves, ſo dic 2. hard III. at e battle of 
Boſworth, and Rapin ſays, ſo did Henry V. at the battle of Aginco ourt. 

I ſhall add a word, on the ſtory of Saul's — to-dreſs David in his armour, 1 * 
xvii. 38. David was introduced into the royal preſence, in conſequence of his propoſal 
to meet Goliath: our tranſlation ſays, and Saul armed David wich 1s ARMOUR, and 
he put an helmet of braſs on his head, à LsO he armed him — mail.” .. Now 
Saul being by head and ſhoulders the talleſt man in his dominions, if his armour conſiſted 
of large pieces of ſteel, covering a great ſpace: by one piece, (as a breaſt- plate, for in- 
ſtance, in one ſheet of ſteel; or from the. to the elbow, in one piece) how. could 
Saul expect that it ſhould fit David, who was but ( a ſtripling, and 'centainly was far 
enough from correſponding to the dimenſions of Saubs inſlerible armour?ꝰ 

It may indeed be doubted, whether the word which our tranſlators . rendered | 
* armour” (madi, or as the deri reads, madad) properly means armour; Aince: its 
neral ſenſe is that of © a veſtment: and if this was complete armour, wherefore mention 1 


coat of mail, afterwards 7 or, if we accept madat as the proper reading, we find little 


priety in ſaying, as the phraſe would ſignify, Saul put his meqſures upon David.“ 
— Gn be thought that armour is certainly med to here re hs har Saul put 
his quilted coat of defence upon David, which, being: very flexible, was capable of mo 
2 to his dimenſions” —ſtill, what need ** the additional coat of mail? obſerve, 
r, that had the * coat of defence been meant, why not call it, at once, by its 
Em Upon the whole, whether this madi was not rather. a robe of 
ur, analogous to the caftun of modern times, in the Eaſt, as ſeveral verſions under- 
ſtand it, muſt be left with the reader. Were not the. brazen helmet, and the coat of 
mail, armour enough? David found them too much; and declined them, as gs more 
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th | it þ nevertheleſs 
y here, as well as any w 
e have on our 


ee e 
9 —— —e— No. 3. Peri 
5 1 and is clearly a foot ſoldier: enn e mot merchy'a folder hawk 
than a perſon, might be inferred,” from the crown which he wears: on _ News 
theleſd, if vr obſervati has been corre, that the crown is wom in E 
battle, this may exhibit a Perſian king, in the a& of drawing hig vow, mit hid 
enemies, FFF 
reader will the length af tied abe, 6 
Nos. 8, 9, 10 which ate meant 
Mr. Haz nk; Vol. III. p. dee 


be * ir — way thoſe ba 
upon theſe three Jewiſh heroes, not any parts of their common dreſa; "aud HR 


N 8 1115 . 


The words centalidy may/ns well be underſtood to mean, they w 2 uh 

thitigs about wem inte the fire, as with their common | Lathe xey wer all 

e iy oh we RN po een other 
and, in one word. all cheir Why this enumeration f 

or ng to the latter ſuppoſition? Would 

lid at once, they were into the Bre wil their buchen un B 

Ihe old Engliſn term hen, which is uſed to tranſlate the fecund % RN 


help ty our eee ee there is reaſon to believe, to expreſs drum, Wall 
breeches, not fockings, for, that was the common meaning of the werd in thelllil f 
Which that verſiom was made, and the word has been ſo underſtood b De f 
in cf, 


rly by Arias Montanus : not to remark, that the 'Enſterts peoj 
appear not to have-uſed fockings. But is it not ſtrange, that it ſhould hee 
the hiſtorian, that they. were committed to the flames with their breechen nr 
fot have been extremely ſtrange if it had been otherwiſe ? If they u 


their upper tits before they hid been thrown into the furnace, certainly: feral f 


of their di as this would have been left upon them. Decency re 
In the thiee other places of Holy Writ in which the word 


HAMMER; and evidently fignifies ſome ſuch-inſtrament ; but ĩt is very d 
ceive, how the ſame word came to be made uſe of to-expreſs fuck very liner tl 
as att HAMMER and a page. 

There will be much the ſame difficuky, i mani out the: comet 


fuppoſe this econd word means the covering they ware on their es, N 4 


gar Latin tranſlations, ſeem Sg ard, Brom 


Notte in ſhort, can be more indeciſtye than the cranfations that have bon 5 


theſe wo But conſidering that theſe three Jews had been /ef over he pon 
Babylon, by — at the requeſt of Daniel, ther cont 
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FRAGMEMN TS 97 
was a time of great ſolemnity, when it was to be ſup ſed all officers of ſtate were to 


appear in their proper habiliments; that Shadrach-and his two companions were preſent 
. occaſion f I have thought nothing can be more natural, than the ſuppoſing” theſe 
three words ords ſignify. three particular things, fuperadded to the gamen worn by the peo- 
. private ſtations. . * * 
with this idea, I conſulted be Plates Sir Joh: Cha ie given us, of the 
that are found in the ruins of Penſepolis which are ſuppoſed to have — | 
about the time of the- rophet Daniel; in which that eminent traveller has 
— ier — Among other figures I ob yo 
one-man that had an hammer, or mallet, or ſome ſuch inſtrument, in each- Hand. A 
wiety of other inſtruments appear in the hands of other perſons, which it- muſt be diffi- 
cih tu give a ſatisfactory ory aceòunt of. But the hammers in fo ancient a monument, 
eueled in that country; and carried in a ſacred proceſſion there, very much ſtruck me. 
Numbers of theſe fi woße, according to the ancient ſimplicity, no covermg 
whatever on their. z but that which nature gave them; but others had different 
| kindsof on their heads; but not one reſembling our kats, nor the modern 
| turbant; co -ntly; o far as this ancient monument will be admitted to 
— of that grand aſſembhy, which was convened to conſecrate the image of 
ſet-up by Nebuchadnezzar in the plain of Dura, if one of the three words ſhould 
an artificial c La the head; as has been commonly ſu —— theugh ſome 
— — words, and others the third, to have - fo little 
| are the learned agreed in determining the ſignific ation of theſe words ; Ty, * ſuppoſing | 
of ther ſhould dri) @ covering of the Lend, the word hat in our n_is not 
proper; nor even the word turbant, which is put in the 
wit ſhould ſeem, that the name of a — Eaftern- coiffure would be more e 
dle here, than one known only in theſe more parts of the world. 
— will not, however determine, with preciſion, hat the ſhape of that ancient 
the head was that theſe three wore, if it is allowed that it -probably 
— in this ancient monument, ſince there are no fewer than four or five di 
ent forts of them, that appear in this delineation: of an ancient ſacred 
though not one that reſembles a hat or a; turbant. It cannot therefore from hence be 
m which Shadrach and his companions wore upon this occaſion. Different ranks of 
y wore different coxfſures, as differently made curbantt are now worm in 
5 1 denen by. Reuge nen, in thy fave 
128295 Nen e „ nm 4.0% ien 2 inen 
Ade fire ſorts, bowetes,con at-leaſt-almoſt:all of them; bete eee leah 
ee cars, which . ͤ EINE - 


a 1323 or turbant. 
1 thee gurs have a ſhort ſort ee gare bub eden fond: 
ting oulders of our Engliſh kings, in 


veſtments put on the 
me profits Perhaps ! ing of this kind is what is meant by the 
Mol cheſe three words, which our Engliſh verſion-renders-coats;/ but which the more 
mile tranſlators of the Septuagint would not venture to put a Greek word for, but 
original word, or-what they took for the original word, in Greek letters. 5 The 
| def) ap n K 1006008 YAP - 3784 
A vulgar Syminachus, and a. Greek: ſcholiaſt, whoſe words are iven” by 
Janbert Bos in his edition. of the Septuagint ſuppoſes that the firſt of theſe three 
| mes breeches, or ſomething of that kind; 23 


WIaixp Hoxpaep, 


— from am apprehenſion, 


98 FRAGMENT 8. | 
an acquiefcence in ſuch. an interpretation, ano ſerves to ſhew. how- "little able 
8 Ver we — ſenſe oe Ow; * 1511 = general 4 4 Wes {6 $3 454 — | 
=. e ſuppoſing they were en ignity,. or office; gen u t be th 

4 moſt natural account that can be be given: the command, it | 
| not only be thrown. into the flames with their common garments, b. 
ooligns of dignity add -ofictrahich they, had'on when ſeined. | 
king's anger being ſuch as to command immediate execution, — that degradation, 
4 (that ſtripping off ve/ments, and 2 3 os dignity,) which the cool and 
| — 2 cruelty of the popih — —z 

the offender in holy orders. was committed — * rid Bart 42.5 
If it ſhould be objected, that the hammers - that quite 


| appear on this Perſian anti 
probably thi ng belonging to their are wortipe and ic ray ede rd 
with which they down cheir ſacrifices, and that therefore theſe faithful and s- 
— ranged rea oe . —— A: 
in this folemn aſſembiy: 
Le and if it ſhould be admitted that they were inſtruments belong 


8 8 P. 
2 & 
Yap 
1 


about them, and JED bear ſome — © hammers of that ag, ad 


„ ee RI 24+ 4345 DEpty 
Or taneen: thoſe h mad hilted deen which ape 
de word. of the Leaders of each diſtin company > 
ceſſion, and which ſeems to be the mark of dignity. ke m af the 
3 is Beef progyemr if the drawings of Cuan DIN are exaR. It maſt beacknow- 
that they do not appear at all in the of theſe in 
. but then it ought to be remarked, that Le Buvynx's 
figures ure of little. more than half the ſine of thaſe of Cxanviu; and the 


conſequently 
want of any ſword in thoſe Ro . the-diminutive fue n 


. 
as it may, it is natu ree 

in this paſſage of Daniel mean, in ———! with which thej 
wal DNN ſee no 
national prejudice, no ſtation of dignity, ſhould exempt them from death, 
dart 40 ref 8 chen prince in retigious matters,” But what 
the parti wete is inuch more uncertain : if we are-at-all/influenced dy the 


wonderful remains of Eaſtern mg magnificence, it ſhould ſeem that the gg er 
8 he ſhoulders ers, ſomething like that part of the 
royal dreſs i — a — with a hammen-ike hilt; and -u cap o . 


— e as probadle an int tation as has been u dete worde, und more { 
i e eee tranſlation which talks of dat, docs or beds and 
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deen 2s be Won in tiene Gf be esd [remote antiquity of vii 
we have any account. And as crovens and are very ancient, ſo we find's ty 
worn, oh; the ſhoulder, a mark of Jewiſh inferior dignity, in the dame ef their proce 

the houſe of David: Iſaiah xxii. 22. 1 Kings. 5. The 
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| tion Thave 8! iven from —.— elet 


| the entire perſon: The vuliant men =_ A2 dreſſed in ſc he 
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lebrated Perſian monument may appear not improbable ; at 

"ge ain ienlties of, this ſubje&t ;. Mr! H. has ſtated them fairly : let us now 
endeavour to CG them. I do not 1 the notion of deſpanding, on any ſubſoc 
connected with Holy Writ; and, after proteſted againſt ſuch 2  impoſ- 
2. &c. _ "_ is, that we to wit _ patience, but with expectation, 
providence W — ns ome, ( Apna vi = 7 76.6 Gree hed 


ſilultratione, of at this moment we — lee W on. 
8 deſperate” FOR On Kage th are the Aer i, Sf "Then Arm. men aro tled 
up iu their BY Ft es 
1. a n þ their OO n OP VP | 
2. PETHESHLTA, and their YES N 


3. CARABALUTH) — | 
| 4. LE RUSHT, Land are caſt into e LPR 8 
Obſerve firſt, how — rene, are; —_ Dll hate FO 
- carbaluti, and their 2 which, I think, 
indicates a diſtinction: for, ne thei —— — of he Fe . a8 the following, 
why not inſert 'the conjunttive; and but if their ſuruballi refer to ſome what different 
ſtom the foilowing, the omiſſion. of the and is perfeUtly correct, and natural.” 

Under this notion, let us firſt by edn be meant by y Jaraballi? This 1 is tern 
dered in our tranſlation * coats. abal is a Chaldee ward, Thich in the Targum fig- 
nifies, fo clothed CIR to clothe with an outer garment c ſo, Nahum fi. 3. Re 
valiant men are in 'ſcarlet.” Targum, me ſuruballin, clothed in various colours. 80, 
Fzek. xvi. 21. *The Egyptians, great of fleſh.” — — me ſuraballi: ©: ſurroun 
with fleſh.” Here, it is clear, the idea of what goes all over the perſon, is included, 


fat forms an entire ſitrfout—envelope—covering, to a n: and in reference to 
the idea is the fame in Nahum: a dreſs, which either in Whole, or in its 


know the officers, &c. of our own _ Let us then accept this as” the meanin of 
the word ſaraballi, in this paſlage * their whole  drefs;” what we 
thould call, in an officer of whe army amp, has regimentalsor full a form; ina | Clergymaan; 


his full canonicals, c. Fog 2" 
Theſe-men then, — tb ths in the full official dreſs of their thogiſterial, 
or, &c. ſtation :—{ We ſee now the reaſon for the omiſſion of the conjunction, and 
But their general dreſs conſiſted of the — Pura 1 5 1. weld 14. — The Lexicons 
agree in ſay] pethefh lignifies'a hammer ;" ftrange how can men of 
—— ge, be ſo ignorant of the common arts 0 0 „ 41 et us examine the places, 
where this word occurs: they are but three. Iſaiah xli. 7. © So the carpenter (io raking 
a idol, — ſe) enco the goldſmith, and he that $Mo00THENETH with the HAM- 
MER, him that ſmote the anvil; faying, it- is ready for the ſoldering: 
vithnails, that it ſhould not be moved. I fey nothing on the di 
ater dere 20, of die former depend det ker "the reader f connec- 
tion, and then judge. "Read chap. xl. verſe 20, then verſes 6, 7. "of chap, wi read 
ab chap. xli, verſes'5, 8: in ecmection. But dus by the bye. : we 
Remark, how is a hammer a fit inſtrument for. /ſmoothening- an i image, or any part of a 
carving, into its proper form? if "the image be of marble,” the chiſſel Is AN ie 
kane muſ ult fracture it to pieces; if the image be of wood, to talk of ſinoothen 
Kitions by blows of a hammer, in Contraty to every of ſenſe, no leſs 
Ut; it may knock it down, or break it, = ſmoothen it=it cannot. If this i image be gar ̃ 
2 
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braſs, or daſt metal, as the preparation for ſoldering ſcems to indieate v 
carpenter? p muſt be ſome ben ed _ that is 2 connected with 
enquiry: a brazen ſtatue m ra or ſcraped, or — loy 
right be corre Ne 1 — Sc. but, to do this a hammer is not the proper 
ſecond paſſage is Jeremiah Xxiii. 29. Is not my word like a OD 5 vn wy 
and rome ax or, like £ hammer that breaketh the rock in This ſeems to be the 
that has miſled tranſlators: I ſhall therefore cor r the meaning of the wor, 
rendered * to break in pieces, which is attributed to this "ſuppoſed hammer: (rw 
trvrjery). The root of this word, I ima "hich is petjeh ;\ and that it is here in the du- 
plicate form, denoting intenſity, peljetj: ifies 40 open, to ourf open, to rend 
aſunder, to RIVx, to spLIr, to ſeparate by a de or diſtance: now this ean never be 


accompliſhed by a hammer; that inſtrument may — off fragments from a rock, bn 


ic cannot fplit a rock: a wedge indeed _may:/plit, or rice,” may a'fiflure, 
rating its ſides, or, being driven f ito a rock, may burſt it, = 
this: a hammer then is not 2 tho inſtrument deſgned by the prophet#s"#-out 1141+ 
The third, and laſt, place, where this word ogcurs, is Jeremiah J. 23 bee br 
HAMMER ef ithe rohole 22 cut aſunder, and broken! here is evidentiy an * 
intended: 1. that which formerly uſed to cut aſundet 225 is himſelf now cut 
2. that which uſd to Wes uten is himſelf broken. I. The word; —— 
dered, © to cut afunder,” may, I conceive, be derived from 65, — to divide; fo cut- 
tings in the fleſh, are diviſions; 1 1 Kings xviii. 18. Jer. xl. 5+ fo furrowvin the fl, a 
fions, Plalm xv. 11. and obſerve, theſe are long hollows chf into their ſubje. 2. 
The word ty 15Kener, rendered to break, Seaise to break into bits—to +. «array 


A rm el A e e e n 
We now want ſome inſtrument, ce. capable 1, of cutting ves chann 

Rome: 24 of ſe into ſhivers, i in order to correſpemi t therentith 
ſcription of this pethy tranſlators have rendered hammer.” „J take it, foroerttin, 
that the render baer © haminer cannot be the proper inſtrument for ui goons 
furrows, long hollow channels, Bec 2 54 ro <a yt 

= Hould we viſit a ſcu or's work ſhop, we ſhould find, that be fiſt cuts enn the ly 
maſſes of marble, 8c. the block which is to form his great chiſſc,— 


then, with fmaller chiſſels, as he gets nearer to the true dimenſ 
he proceeds to 'sMooTHEN' the rough protuberanceg leſt by t 
Et with a coufe'ref whoſe deep ions, - turroWs, 
ſeraper, the ſcratches of which he obliterates by files of grad 
what be fit for potiſhin 77 2 Let us try the idea Ws. mrs (N. 
uſe this term, as moſt ely to be an inſtrument beſt known to dhe reader: who can 
"eaſily conceive of the — 2 diſtinctions of coarſenefles, among different inſtruments of 
the ſame kind; from the bread-ny/þ, of ſtrongly projing points, — 
OWers, and more delicate operation. * c The Carver 'encourag | and 
who with a nA ſmootheneth the rough protuberances left by t — t.encov 
in why ſmiteth the anvil, ſayi JN adi This is common ſenſe; andagrees 
with matter of fact. Is not my Iike "fire, which 'diflolves its ſubject into minute 
portions, during the proceſs of liquefaction P or, like a 'xasvithat ſplite, nt, 8 
that raſbs ouf—raſþs away—particles of various fineneſſes, from the ſolid: rock? — 
. SHIVERS its f ce, by forcing out of A its conſtituent parts. 0 
inſtrument, which uſed former — to cut, and gaſh, and urroto, othebe, thou at non 
cut, and bare, and furrowed t gel! thow who e others, diſt ivr: hen 
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F R AG MEN T. S. tot 
into atoms, 2 art now ſhivered, iattered, to atoms, thyſelf ! thou great oven 
1467, of the hole earth | thou art now raſped, roughly raſped, wholly deſtroyed.” 

iſſing all thoughts of a hammer, let us retum to the conſideration of our ori- 
ane word, petheſtia: we ſee that peihe/e includes the idea of furrows, grooves, hollow- 

. the FoAROW SALT «iS: our Plate, Nos. 2, 8, a0 the — 1 9 —— | 
es l the rm o caps of our yeomen o is Majeſty's ; 
wh they are, as, it were el e 1 channelled — 4 the very 
petheſhia we haue been ſeeking. for! Inaſi n, as it is natural to begin the deſcrip- 
tion of a perſon's dreſs (full ref by pr Feng d ſo does our author, by telling us, 
that theſe men were bound in their caps, of: ſtate, called pethe/hia,. g. the FUuRROWED- 
caps; from the ornament with which they were marked, and which formed their diſtinc- 
tion, and oy of their ng Pt = 

| WN 08. 11, 18. w rrowed, or es caps, worn in 
4 this day. The firſt is, a Kind f cap worn among the Turks, by the. ſhenr/es, 
by 7 of con ion: but we, ought-to obſerye,, that in ſtrictneſs of language. it is 
rather reeded, than fluted: [a cabinet-maker, ox Joiner, underſtands me] 4, e. that the 
omament is formed rather 78 Mings 1 its 1 into 3 be 
ſunk into it, by groovinge. Ihe general form, appearance, o 2 pe 
of No. 12. 9 is the cap for the famous Murad Bey, who has ſo bags 
the French in their invaſion of Egy e e reſembles thoſe of the Po edit 
officers, to juſtif our princip + twenty „ BY thoug Lo, of ſu variations 
may be found in the Eaſt. . le N IEBUHRy wo XI XII. XXIII. 
= gives nearly fifty different kinds of caps: and yet we _ 2 are many others: 
for, as the cap is the token * rank eee the Eaſt, the ee 


_ diſplayed in contri rent forms for it. 

ving ſucceeded ſo — conſider the frond, part of the dreſs of cheſe men, 

their Ms ir 6 the root car ſignifies. to ſurround; and- carabal, ſignifies—to clothe, . 

honourably, I preſume, and even officially, for I ff ulpeRt. that carabal IS related to ſura- 

balli ; the c in the Chaldee dialec being ſoftened. to g ceril, whereby it becomes an s, 

1 Chron. xv; 1. cc David s. oh nc engage ki at of. . 
es: an uf 
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275 and f here: i. e. the upper, and 
w. the, waiſt, to the 

bee e dee 


os «Ix: 11. : 
Judah, : 1 waſhed his 


ary in wine, by FE = 
er pong cab ld J Bir wader 
2 2 I kbuſh, in the, $919 and to ſhew the 
15 5 s, his rerapper, in the blood, KEN] oh 4 
vengeance, for lebuſſi. under garments— 
+: becanles, he was clad with zeal as a moil, 
upper 
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upper robe, outer veſtment, a cloke.” | | f this ram 
peron from the wat downwards, e roms the Saas of the path 

* 2 . the waiſt 9 % 8 eee eee 

y theſe reaſonin 5 | 


I do' not even know of a ing 


Daniel: but we 6 and as the on er 
tains many hundreds of fi ht: the Et 5 
W beg tion of Shadrach and his companions | 
We may divide this proceſſion into Wee chief claſſes. I. Pripfts, 76 refigiou 
2. Soldiers, military officers.* 3. W e civil officers. As theſe prieſts 1 
laters, the whole the hiſtory t; we cannot ſuppoſe pe ge 8 
to be prieſts: we muſt 9. at all habits worn , 
from our inveſti ion of thoſe'worn by theſe. Jewiſh N 
I. ſhould. hardly think theſe Jewiſh ſufferers were e Lakng No. PF 
ſoldier, and it appears, by his g his bow-cafe, that he is an archer, and the A 


dreſs which he wears, is petfeQtly fimilar to that of the P 
This archer, then, eee cyber gs rec” ty 
Shadrach, Ke, but, I do not clearly perceive that his ompoſed | 

an under: it may be, only the ſame robe, ted in's pecu 


w male wen certain kind of folding, ne eee LN 
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Cece nn gas pee tis xray 
Dail or of oy vie king it is not a robe. ng wh 

gure really does conſiſt of two parts—an uppe an ba cant 
Farrowed cap: his -m.Þ is globular, and yu — — . Ee 


furrowed, in 
No. 10. Ill gur, 


ne Rnd 
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entlemen who have inveſtigated the matters and their 
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We know that in ancient times, miſſile 
rent kinds: darts and javelins were thrown by ſtre 
always ferve to throw them ſo far as they were requ ed i Stones, it like manner, 


were thrown very far, and very accurately, by means of a fling, but a fling couldneither | 
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| retained its 48. b which after being diſcharged again, and again, was 88 fit N 
for the eon che bye, this implies that Joſeph had contmued. Jong. to refit his 
brethren: Query, ctr before he was ſold from his. father's houſe d We gannot be 
certain that the conſtraftion of this kind of bow was the ſame in Jacob $:;time, as that in 
our Yee; but our figure may ſerve to juſtify the alluſion, and to ſhem how — be 
1. e ris ne of form, aha, in Whey ſtrument. 
8 \ EXPLANATION or THE FIGURES oN THE Aber. 
— 1 An engine uſed for throwi heavy ſtones, by 1 25 «| 
while circular arms are tightly held by, As. vertical he carl up 
the bow is drawn back by means of a windlaſs, placed bergen Bahr 
the former, but uniting with them at WP: in the center f is an arm, .c 
backward, and forward; round this the bow-ftring paſles ; ; 
is placed the ſtone, in a kind. of ſeat. 9 ing drawn Hackwe 
— of the windlaſs drawing the moving arm, the rope is * 0 : 
arm, by a kind of cock, when *the bow-ſtring recovering its natural, fi | 
power, violently ſwings forwards the- moving: arm, and with, Jt, = nes, ne 
jecting the ſtone with great force and velocity. s F 
No 2. Another machine for throwing ſtones; r lug of by are 
which are ſtrengthened by coils of rope, wa, or hair (wo hair Was I reckoned the 
beſt for the purpoſe) Theſe arms. being ES AS tay 
4 laſs at ſome diſtance behind t Ade the ſtring of 
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Itis to an inſtrument of this latter fort; T ſuppoſe, J FEY refers, as above hinted; 1 "2 
the arms A are be pale of power by the coils. of rope, Ke, while the hands, or handles, 

the arms; Statler fer 5 be juſtified by that 
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0 ra 10 t the mer. afterwards, the parts 
muell, the Bandes 5 e the an 8.0 - he arms are amy den beyond 
heir original elaſticity, by any addition of power but the arms are very much increaſed 
in ſtrength by the con onſtru&tion of the rr vents of this machine 1 ſo that it would 
not have he fact, to haye ſaid. the hands of his arms” are ſtreng thened, —but, the 
compariſon requires "that order of words are hitherto has hee | > baffling, i. e. the 
arms of its * bows' ) hands, or handles, a. net hened—by ſovereign power. 

very, When David ſays * a bow of braſs is broken by my arms,” es he mean, „ that 
by ſtrength of his arms he could draw a compound bow ſo tightly home (i. e. toward 3. | 
bimſelf, to its extreme powers) that inſtead of receding any further from its center, it | --* | 
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but, 2 = was | of 2 after this, the ſeed was 
for, and a ad; the „ our hamowing, 2c. covering 
It an. in nn and. Plougheg 
both in one operation, | noe ft wad? En 


b to be implied i in the 


— ploughing: 1 — — emu 
form of the ph re = work ro he all-day plor ph 
"Tot 


— — e LIEN | mg! S 
then ploug n by a vn. (ry nepap) the ſoil of his he 

zes ſtill ſiner the c had —— ms firſt ploughing. Here 
the reader es the uſe: men theſe diverſe e r anden 
by the ploug Na Hol 10592" 


There is a „Gen, bly. 4 6. which; 1 fuppoſe, dens abt his | 
pailage in which ſhalbbe neither ARINNo, 


occafionally 1 miſunderſtood: / there: remain five Years, 
— — It ſeems; that earing is an od lin word or 7 (and certainly 
word is that ufually rendered g” elſewhere; 

— as chareſh, which we have ſeen above.) it ſhould not be ploug/ang bere, I 
cannot tell, as euring rather ſuggeſts the idea of gathering ears of corn, after they are 

arnyed at maturity: whereus Joſeph rneans to ſay, there ſhall be neither ploughing, | 
—_—_ —_— — — — L 
3 courſe of natural in Egypt: for the Nile muſt have 
riſen ſo little,. a6 t6 have — hing ho : or, its waters muſt have: been ſo 


the plough: moreover, if ng. loughin no ſowing; i- e. harveſt was not expetited:;; 

conſequently it was not pi or, 125 veſpect of * No doubt but the Nile ws | 

— it did not — * — not re 3 and to. this agrees _ 
lo: 


hh. The PET 0 
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DE ES OAT 
ere xxxiv. 21. Six days. end N Abound bur an — reſt: 1 
earing time, 1 — J and in thou ſhalt reſt” - 25 Ifaiah: 
8 = — os one 
e j eur is E W 

ibes to labour in almoſt? mmer. Ae ittoln Off 15661 18 1 181 
5 this fudjo@ts | gre ie tharburteanſlation ine ad adde we eee 

nſe of $ —— — any: kind, 
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abundant, as to have 'overflewed the r and to have annihilated the afe-of 
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been rendered by two anſwerable expreſſions, 
theſe latter 1 of the wer Borg * lee iho v 
— „ as an hat Word which: ſhould — 


N 


l. e. that they took it generally, for cuiltivation; af any ind; and 

nw: "x1v46. that” Egypt Fm be — without any Rind of — - 4 
Whether this be aocurate: is another queſtion, as centaivly-there mby bea and 

ceſſation of ploughing, yet other labours deſignegal.promote fertility may he: advanced.] Scr 
meant alſo, 1 Yank, W2. to Ros in eppoint vun ſons to till his lend, tiot 

— 3 whether: " means hare o — — 1 
ought to very great — anges /in oun thertime con 
our — wr, blame them for — — the 
which, in their day, well expreſſed their meaning. .noitrqo" ans i to 1 
„ Gur Lord ia ys, « Luke ix. 62. 7 No mani having put his bang eint dra 
ug back, is fit pr the kingd of God.. 1 Seu enen the at witl 
tention: flary-to. be\mam by him who! 1 laugh, in the mar 
flight confiryCtion of the inſtrument; and its » ea;that, beſ atfual atten- N 
tioninegeſſary in the:buſineſs, unleſs the ploughman leans: uon it, and 65 IE were; load lide 
it with. his own weight, the ſhare! - glide over: the ſurſace withouti making any olbe: 
Aa Beſide which, the truly ancient plough, as it appears upon gems; is ſtill more hand 
ple, being little ocher than a Crooked: piece H wood. dit w that be whee 

whe guided it ſhould have his mind wholly'intent on his work; I. t bee it penetrate and t 
ground, 2. — re iy 3 cording to the precept- of Haſiod, Let the labor 

bane nary — His ch 1 him z not turm aſide to look: bm bis a repet! 
ciates, but make fright — have his mind attentiv eto biswork Werts. 441, Water 
and Pliny, Nat. Hiſt: lib.:xyiiir-cap; 19. obſerves, e dawi 
tur: 166 "Unleſs the ploughman ſtoop forward! i. e. to impreſstif p 1 Canaa 
cond it truly; 4 he will. turn it aßde. This imprefſion.of they is Sedeſſary to No, 
be underſtood; — . the goſpel miniſtry requires Arm ĩ Vas well as r 3 
<direQions and p is —— in the idea, —— . A in — 
htly, di — the word, as the cinen 
mg furrows ng he or [ns e e, le 
Hide Nor XXIX, page 52. IL — ry 
—— — r & th 
end, t inte t an * 
heart and gonſoienpe {who beardiit) eule EN — — ra 
called the Word of Trutho:1Lhis ſenſe agrees well with the preceding precept,.f Study t e 


ved to God 7 dal cl wry un zi 18 hex bord buy! bs 
Wer oy parc; —— woot loughman:s | | fates 5 
Aran cf cb en — — 


in height. 
"wp to in beck, all . that no miſchief happen. to 
ihnen ——— unn who tells us; paso EN 
i fajhs'of; Yemen E kind of nichts: made im tha dees, þ 


2 thei eee ven ond: ds dene meg 
il t 280 Guch in e = 
I 7 on p 8 4g p 
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"6 ve oN  OFWATERING ING: LANDS'IN TIE EAS. 


tant of the ſertility om their being well vugtered 
* 46 gren alluſions to o_ — 8 7 Ly ſtowed: on pants, &c. decur i in 
Scripture, we have thought-itiadviſeable.to:preſent » the reader's 

ons of ſevetal kinds of Inſtrunbent iI) 511“ 0 oma du 
No. 5. A machine uſed-an tfor' rt fing-watenifrom'a'lower-level/ to a gher; it 
conſiſts. of a balance, loaded b a: canfiderable- weight, Which loaded end dips. into 
the water of the higher lewebucht i the ther end is: A bind of pitcher,' or other veſſel 
to receive water 5© — Ar det domi into they wer level of Water, id there filled, is. 
dawn up by the at the other end of the ſhalantenand being thus raiſed is 
with inte trouble emptied into. therhigher're Wr en that at this is a duſto - 
mary manner of raiſing water in ſome parts of 


nd. * 
No. 6 g. Monte one mode of de e water 770 td. pee 1 5 1 on one 


{de empty, in bers geg ee * 705 . . 
other fide, by n lab * 0 the man who wor wh b 


hands and feet: the water falls out from the hut are gat to the top of the 
wheel, and is carried by a trough into a reſervoir/ 5 ew they ng iy — — 
That it is ektremely 


and this may be uke; 3 ner of wyutering lands by the. 

— ch 1— Karat ne dhe pr ſtrong FR we now 
titions of this 

— by rain from the 2 19. Mikes 

drawing ſuch a Sompariſon 0 the diſadrantage os Rgypt, and tothe advantage wh 


Caan. Jide Nod. bitt, td int nun 8.28: narftew—notar — 
No. 7. Is the Perſtan beg, froin Dr. Saw i thel canſtrixftio )of -this) machine _ 

pears clearly! on inſpection ref our prints} theicliaifi of -buckets-ih chidb ig, pn 

the ſame 3 that of the former Number grand wihile ane diviſion of them deſcends 

empty, t 

cunery'worked by che. oattle is eaſily underſtood: MF ee egi de aint ot eich II.: 
The following 1 is Dr. Sit a ntcof the npef this mathiner; $3 bi. zids 10 3019897! 1 
* Now ſuch vegetable produQion [as Equine, more moiſture;/ than what, is occa- 

ſoned by the inundation, are refreſhed by water, that is drawn at dertain times out - 


de river; and lodged;.in large be for that. p e ae 

bens to have been. the inſtrument thak was-ancicotly Wade ue ms hi e qccalign 
ſervi ing. foe ves 255 78. Ic 1) 

gan W 


though, at preſent, it is not known; the inhabit abitants 
. ſt ede. try both t 
ed A e 5 der 


— 


tous kinds of leathern buckets, ole with a 

ear ng ituations 5 — and. c bg O 
Kon m proportion as we e UP the riert On os 2! Gin hat Ui 

When therefore their pullc - afranon (or cart rA me 6 ſugar c canes, Kc. \ (4 


= ar, commonty,. by one fee 85 to be refreſhed, then ſtrike, out a plug, 
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e Kn 2 ih Ait . 21 11 os Mv Pe per aol ot i [+ _ 07 5 SIT [ftp Th 50 
rei , Of Me vavd „ % , on“) Dock A bee e 


i $497 neee $ 3 3 2 0 o e Ing D eee e. 


ther by the rotation of .the\whpelis-brought-up Kanns, The ma- 


SIe n 1 EC 15 . : 


b is fixed in the bottol Deen; and then the water akin out, is 

| iden ucted, from one rilkt s*bccafion 

16. ures, to ſtop and dive t foot, and 

wn at · te arte tiny! wit ae ah py "This method 
Th ng moiſture, and: ndu eſhed with rain, is: 
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often alluded to in the Holy Scriptures; where alſo it is made the guiſhing 
betwixt Egypt and the land of 9 — For the land, (ſays Moſes to the children of 
Vrael, Deut. xi. 10, 11.) whither thou goofh in 10 p fo it, ic ved it with ty 
from whence ye came out, where thou Jowed/? thy ſeed, and watered} it with thy fool, ie 
as a gamen of' herbs : butt the land wi Ee nn ie 
and drinketh toater of the rain of he i ＋ ri 61 2 roat@tie: "Ty ES | 2 id t 
This ſubject, of the Perſian wheel, gives cecakonite exdmine the aas by ln, 
Numb. xx1v. 7. He (Ifraet"ſhall pour the water out of his buckets!!:; 1 do not mean 
to deny n uſed in the time of Balaam; nor chat it may be — 
to ſay, “ he ſhall pour water _ m ts me — Ake — buckets. pour water when they 
diſcharge themſelves into a rtheleſs, this has always ſtruck me as/fome- 
what confuſing the fimile, by intoducidg;rivithout neceſſity, a new : which, 
however it may be frequent in Eaſterm poetry, yet is not to be * here-it may 
juſtly be omitted: let us rather conſider this — — 11 Buh te 1 10 


t M ie bes et 


Ber rt HO Jacob! 1 40 34000 ee 95 


y. rnacles, O Ifracl ! 

Like'to water-courles they ſpread, exrend eh) e . 5 
Like to à garden dhe Gab of A rieulet T! 3 ge, aft) YE, 0h | 
Lie to AHA [trees] ror} — AH hath Beal y 1 n ber 


n en eee over 1840 4.4 NA 


| Waters ſhall flow from tvs dripp 1 Le. bis lawn, hroneber te; i 

And his ſeed [roots]. hall extend into many [or great] water. is tum a 
| Mraning, he ſhall not only have plenty of water below, for his own/:uſe;/ to keep him 
ever-green, 353 drops from him, — — 
to a As to the rendering of 9 drippings, it ſigniſies, exhauſtin— 


conſumption—waſting : as a noun feminine, branches, which confirue confine — 
from the parent tree; (Jer. xi. 16. Exek. xvii.-6, el al.) propetly, s,αE RS 
ſo-perhaps be rendered here waters — Gem his — —— 
e. The reader who has noticed in former Fxa@ManTs the importance of unter in the 
x Eaft, will appreciate the #1 007 ercyyrns wh, rnd 0. notion HN io e 
If this be rather an im r place, perhaps a better may.not occur eben the op 
plication of this idea (at of this word, nal n to Pam cli. 3. el ae 
ann Set, O JEHOVAH, x watch before my mouth h 32704 Ahn Al * ; 
U A watch againſt the DA1P of my Ups. w yo Laute 11 ofts gas WW 
The je cotton implies, that not only hie ſet ſpeeches,” his open rity te 
courſe, ſhould be guarded, but alto his accidental rematles, his bye words, his hints, 
fraglleſt | particles ſpeech that eſcaped him. ot at 4 HOG al ar Rn Te ee 8 
"Whoever recollefts that ſpeech is compared to dew, to rain, fe onthe Doren Dr 
rents of eloquence—(*'My ſpeech dropped upon them,” ſays Job, Trix. 22. — 
poured ont ſpeech,” ſays Thiah, xvi. 16, &c. Kc.) WII percei — «1b 
priety of this alluſion; and whoever pays attention to what paſſes in his U heart, 
ie he N will find ample r reaſon to pray God for a W and a fri watch too, o 
e drip of his lips 1 W f 75 in eme * 
"ur trantation\ uſes the word bucket only twice the ſecond pi | „ Thin . 
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Now, in this paſts eee Wr 
B the bucket bes and erefore we / — ate i 
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be ſome nete kind of Fate or eee We not a compoſition of 
kets like t of = +4 n. 
. cannot refrain from palling A 2 * ts, ſlight — as 1 know feelingly, what 
dificulties are) on SCHULTENS, Mr. Seor r, and Mr. PaxKMuxsx, all at once. I 
ſhall quote from Mr. Scor r, Job xxxviii. $7. 850, Quarto edit... The 1 
— in a proper n for emptying the is denoted: by the poſition int 
a pitcher, or jar, is put for pouring out, its conteſts: . who enn lay along the pitchers of 
heaven? This image is ſimilar 0 lh inclined urn which the heathen. poets place in the 
hand of a river god. The wr: repreſents, the fountain. from which. the river flows; and 
what fountains are to rivers the clouds are to rain.“ 101 7 
This explanation is much too claſlical for the fimple Arab; and winch too healheniſh 
for the pious Job: but if we refer the r ki buckets, anc. raiſe rs ay | 
we ſhall perhaps perceive. its true application: ien 
Who muſters the etherial fluids, in his Adem? wa conneRs the chain 165 * buckets „ 
Or the bottles pitcher: water veſſels of the heaven, who lays them 1 . TP 


Now the reader will obſerve, that the buckets of No. 7. do not diſchar y of their 
contents till, being arte at the $5 of the wheel, — are Ly id a g, and 


but when * on and powers 5 A 3 
clouds, as he juſtly obſerves, uires 775 a tment an man ment. 
No. 8. Lan wo be age 

more 2 n than Iith. 1 mit however atiempt it, and crave th 1 

under this apo 10 

Moſes ſays, Deut. xi. 10. n is not like 1 pypt © where thou owed thy. ſeed, 
wech! it th > Bey This watering with the foot has perplexed the critics. 

J at how Dr. Sn A. explains it, but his explanation ſeenis to be deficient, 

becauſe the ſame way of watering might be, and ay was, adopted in Syria, &c. 

3 there were reſervoirs. from 7 50 the water might flow doton to the plants wa- 


and he ding, 5 a rail. He derives this polar 1 a 
ce under. the Be Foor, in the Br at ce 


rubles 205 G in 1 5 el | ori Vitrin 08 on, Ifai ee 1 
explanation of Grotius. Nevertheleſs, ae ek [denying the po £ (bile ue ts 
Archimedian ſerew in ſuch a manner as to 2 with Ae de tion of hilo 
though it is admitted the Fa 84 has its difficulties, I would beg leave to o ſerve, that the 
mention of this m has always been unanimouſly attributed to Archimedes : who 
lived red certainly, a long time after Mo es; and this renders the application of Grotius $ ex- 
plana f leaſt, dubious. 4 
d obſerved an a proach toward 1 of the i ples adopted i in the inſtru- 
went deſcribed by Philo, in 7 6, where the foot is 27 turn the wheel which draws 
* water: but with this I was not ſatisfied : the reader then will judge of my plea- 
ue, Ry whey I faw. "gi eee SrAuxrox's Account of Lord MacaxrN ETS 
bn to 8 a figure which ſo cloſely reſembles the deſcription of Philo, that if it 
bar d. fame, it may ſerve to illuſtrate it: and this is the more OO, 1 we 
wow he arity which * ſubſiſted — the Egyptians and the Chine : We 
| 2 cem, 
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feem,' then, to have in this Number, an ſtrument formerly common to both 0outiie: 


| n 
not indeed at this tune uſed in t, (that I can diſcover, by any trapellert into that 
country], büt, k Pſt in e yet'rebovered'i in . — {6--diſtant'as China : 
The reader will n his own remafks on this diſcbvery: were the Egyptic 3 
neſtz one it forralotly 9) was'either g colony from the other 7 was chef intereburſe be | x 
'tweerhen'fc familiär that they cd icated their inventions to each otherd or u WM ti 
there any colnmon/ſtooky rum which Boch of chem drew their manners,” cuſtoms, prin | 
ciples, knowledge, \andutenfils?—This ſubjedt ma \decup us im another Pre. di 
bit yemains-thatwe examine Philo's werds, andi ſee whether out machine correſpond .O  \N 
his deſcription. « It is a wheel which. mun turns. with the molion of Ni foot, ſour me 
Plate repreſents three wheels tumed by three men with the motion of their Cf: 
i. e. by-lifting them up and r — dovrn] by\eſcending- fudce 05 
fteps which-are within l. u, rather—which compoſe it. — as while he'ts thu c ren 
1. an and thereby turning bes! on which by _ co 
he holds arail,, which is Wed by ore, him, aj dh 
his hands: 10 this, fl be in y and not e *7 = yon _— 
in this vc rk, the / hands do the 70 0 of the} gel 1 by (fu of! 
way be fai d-to and 'by hn not upon ng _— 
n action, 42045 be motion , to the Where 'S x C 100 _— 
'V ver ry wotds of 0 15 As to the geben of | 1 IS 1 vp He a 00 gart tj a box 8 _ tt 
into two parts, Ander art wholly, incloſed; one 01 'of th 19 is laid in ine lower Bi [ 
dog the other Ends Is raiſed to a proper level; A number of F boar 8. ' adap ted, to the fre WY clin 
is encloſure are drawn up it by the power, o f the y bile and with thele boar =_—_ 
255 rifes alfo'! for it cannot flow out on the ne top, nor at the bottom, e that 
Pines the! theſe are encloſed ; neither can it flow o ine ins n N REO 4 _ 
t f erefore tiſe e before the board, ch np F fs it, "arrive obe 
its al "ge into the u per level. Wen as Ra tg king 
"continued in its, courſe over the Wheel, Ne EIS Yate "aan, Gogh | this 1 
the box, and when WE wed? at the lower wat fo fume, its former application natur 
of cloſing the lower diviſion 4 the ro and tc 1257 17 nd betbre 15 hatever water our e 
it finds 5 that part of the box. A ſucceſſion Of 92 55 vans maintain a t ſtream, 
and this Furniſh water from th e lower gr a igher , Even trough to, aff in the SR 
cultivation of Hee” 'which.is Ala Ye. 16 0 wind with water; and we ought No, ( 
to obſerve, that Moſes in Heuer 2770 e of a, culvation, UC s of 
corn lands; for — 8 Anti Fs. it from 0 edn tation, Y m | 
ſuch cultiyation th object of ate 7555 pariſon ;, „Where thoü watere | Th 
or, thy feed Ga ie land, in the; me manner ab kon e ag wk 
upon hen thou beſtowelt race care and attention! N 1 
Mr. HAN MAR, who was aware of the objection againſt tt fel m cre" — 
ſerves; ff it ſhould be remarked, that "this Thins” was fot older” palagy 
which has blen ſuppofed, 1 would by way ef reply, obferve, wo . — 5 ien 2 
Egyptian machines might be equally Wrought with e footy: and were 8 more teftir 
laborious ſtill, as otherwiſe the invention of Archimedes would 9 8 1225 opgut them % * 
into Uiſule,” Vol. 77. p. 237. 9 8 on 
Mr. HARMRR alſo a plies the 'iforrndtioh derived” kom T 4 —_ 


boaſt of Sennacherib, 2 Kings xix. 24. I have digged” and, Irank ſtrar 
with the he , my feet have I dried up all the rivers of befiegallplaces : 
as others underſtand it. Let us Ede try the ap lication of theremarks we ate 
to this pages allo. We ought fieſt to recolef, t the ward ndered 
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Xe, COXX'VII, OBSERVATIONS, on, IE GENEALOGY 0 HEROD 


1. It will = doubt f 
denealogy as having e oc; of; Herodias: and; this 


| F R AG M E N T. S. 
my feet, ſignifies any 2 — any curve, or bending; hence it ögnißes te Hon, 
Numb. vii. 14. Exod: xxv. 29. It ſignifies a branch of a tree, its | curvature; 
Iiah ix. 14. and that it is not reftrictively,> the ſole of the foot in the human „ Is 
certain, becauſe: it denotes the 'hoHow of the hand, Gen. xl. II., Levit. viii. Wo) Gat. 
xxiv. 4. and the hollow!of Jacob's thigh, Gen xxii. 26. It bas alſo ther g 
tions: but all implymg bollowneſs; as caves, „the hollow leather of a bac. f 
With this . us let us freely render the words of Sennacbherib: I came "from a 
diſtant country into | theſe parts: \tlioke lands and their manners are foreign from me. 
Nevertheleſs, I have ſunk deep wells in them: and have drank their foreign waters; and 
moreover, I have exhauſted by the labour of my people, in working machines by their 
feet, I ſay, I have dried up, by loot- machines, 5 — all the water which had been 
ſtored in reſervoirs the time of ſiege — y, the cities were forced to ſur- 
render, or their inhabitanta to periſfi — Tu ore — not, Hezekiah think he can fo 
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cCbſſel wy ly conceal his waters that I cannot , diſcover them; on ſo deeply fink; his reſeryoirs, 


by my mechanical powers, and the immenſe ſtrength of m Nanmy. which will enable 

me to work the machines night and day, cannot exhauſt them. The reader will judge 

of this repreſentation for hi if the word had not ſignified a kolloa inſtrument in other 

places, I ſhould hardly have ventured at ſuch an application of it heteꝶ it ſeems, chow- 

ever, plauſible to ſuppoſe. this bra t king alludes; to ſome machine vvrought by the 
foot, whether it be to this ide Invention, or not. MWH ler ortfocer ait Scrum! 

Diodorus Siculus tells us enpreſely, lib. i. that the ſerew, vented by the famous Ar- 


chimedes, was uſed to multiply and increaſe the/waterin . of Egypt: but we have ſeen 
by Dr. Sn Aw, that this is now forgot in that country. hade found weaſon to think 
that the machine of Philo, No. 8, in our Plate, was formerly em d, by the Egyptians, 


though now forgot among them: and we may therefore rationally conclude, that various 
other camtgivances might be adopted in that nation, when in its glory, and under its own 
kings, MHhich no traces now remain, either in that or the adjacent, N Andi if 
this very machine was not that moſt in uſe, yet ĩt may give us an idea of the 
nature of ſuch machines, and x and the the, labour requiſite o Work them, Wi 
— in giving it, and; the chief intent nh men — you mel 
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This genealogy bs uſeful ſor veral, „An rode ih Hens nige ni binn 
I. As the Evangeliſta name ſeveral Herods in the, courſa of — goſpel ö hiſtory, readers 
ral confound: one with another; and not; to diſtinguiſh th em, or the intervals — 
ime between them: for this reaſon, we. have added to organ of. each perſon, the 
Ne of Scripture where. that perſon is mentianed. „l 35 

2. It * the . — of the various: W of, dhe Herod family. 7: and their con 

% Wm 76 W 41:4 $33,001 ow Tot torus 

 the(dignity;of Henad, the Great, the number of his, wi and | 

ſhews alſo the various fates of his offspring. 4 I 
urprize the reader, to obſerve the n perſons: mated inch 
2 4 rag is, rendered very,, 


5 904 0" 2 7315 Ant 


3 It 1 — 
lis children by them. 


by the great 


of perſons named. Herod, and different name — 
Jolephus from that given by the Eyangeliſts, to the huſband, 2 Herodias. 
iS | Mit woo lg bes 1 {+ rrorte % aid 0 437 (1) The 
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% The evangeliſts, Matth. xiv. 3. Mark vi. 17. Luke iii. 19. ſay, 4 Herod 
Herodias his brother Philip's wife: now, we learn from them, that there was a Phil 
ſon of Herod the Great, who was © tetrarch of Iturea, and the region of 'Trachoniti 
Luke iii. 1. and they mention no other Philip; from ——— and even 
| learned readets allo, are led to conclu that this was the Philip- ſe wife ! 

had : but this could not be th „for we find in our that' Herod. 

Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, married Salome the dancer, the daughter. of this Hero 
a now ſurely, he did not marry both mother and da 3 moreover; if Salome was 

— of —— by her firſt huſband, and Philip the Tetrateh was that fir 
Salome was his daughter: it appears clearly, therefore, that this 22 Was not 
& Philip'of whom the evangeliſts note that Herodias had been — re i 

Obſerke too, that the evangeliſts call their Philip, plain“ 
whatever, yet as they give the title of king, tetrarch, &c. very bee de 
the Herods, whenever chey name any of chem, one would ſu 
ſame to this Philip, if he had had any ſuch title: and from! 
that he was a private, and not a public, perſon. iam Bos. 1 

(2) Joſephus expreſsly calls the firſt huſband of Wet on « Herod)" and Ment 
hin as the ſon of Mariamne, daughter of Simon the hi h-prieſt. - Herod the Great had 
at one time named this Herod for his ſucceſſor after Antipater; but, it hug rd that 
Mariamne his mother had been concerned in a plot againſt Herod the kin 
Manamne, diveſted her father Simon of the hig h-prieſthood, and out: out her ſon 
Herod from his will :—ſo that it ſhould appear, Herod, though he had been de. 
4 for a crown, yet ſpent all his days in privacy ; ; and probably under the imputation 
2 been concerned in the ſame treaſon as his mother,” for” whole cine b. 

e 


The inference ſhould ſeem therefore, to' be, that the * Philip” of the | 1 
the « Herod ſon of Mariamne, of Joſephus. As to the. ſame' perſon + two 
names, we know it was rather cuſtomary than otherwiſe in the"days — the Heros: 
we have ſeveral inſtances in the Is, and others in Joſephus.”' This Herod 7 — 
lived in Jeruſalem; and here Herodias was beheld, and propoſals of m c 

+ by Herod the tetrarch, n roth der Hens 


mee then this Philip was a private, obſcure, and in ſome bende 8 
may eaſily conceive, 1. that Herodias would prefer a throne to i retirgmen 
character ſeems to be perfectly coincident with this ſu Ao pre 9. that e 
trarch, in taking away Herodias, thought to bly; ſelt very ite 
epugnance in ing His brother of his wife : con gering him as being” degraded and 
1 8. That this Philip was not whole brother to this Hefod the tetrarch; 
he was half brother, by another mother; and p. 21 2 
his crime under ſome ſuch pretence as this; that ſuch a contietion was not the ine} 
-probibited in the law (for temptation renders the mind ory acute at forging diſtindions, 
whether with, or without, differences. Fide Auxox in we Dietionary.)' 4. Tho 
[writers who lay great ſtreſs on Herodias had a rt Ft bro may pefeeive that 
whether that were fo or not, this relation was not fimilar to | | 
1 to raiſe up ſeed to his brother : nor has it ang eme nen de 
e onght not t omit, that other authors call this Herod © 
8 Whitby quotes them: „ Gorionides faith, was firſt married to 
IL1P; and then taken away from him by Herod Anga [ Query, did Herod en 


Ploy foe. power on this occaſion 7] The old Hebrew Chronicle, chap. _— 
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— of Herod LE x 

that this affair muſt — — — — and ffenſive to s 
of the nation; o elſe it would: not have been ſo noticeable as to have been thus | 
particularly recorded. | Nin rtanott lean Julilgt) ao 
Who was the ſecond huſband of”. ? [Qu-this-0pinions-uive differs ; * 
fee bag tewarchol Galilee, Faehre and whole brother to Archclaws, 
of Judea; ge oy thinking it was Herod —— 
lüp, tetrarch of Trachonitis, who martied Salome, dau 
de have ſuppoſed. to have been. the firſt huſband of -Hero 
weld have marted dee whole; _——_— Rt, appears 


* ber . — : but, afterwards hos — — into . 
bimſelf private, and recluſe I hich accounts for ſo li 

bah be rf this conſort; and. ſecondiy, married —— tetrarch of 

who offered her a palace, and 4 anal which ſtation Heng a Job 


the reprover, ſhe procured his death. 
iſt, who. ew er Ir ſubterfuges of Herod 


Obſi the fidelity of John the 
and H and told ——— was his-brother, too nemdy related a6 
:forbad it; it is not LAW FUL: for 


him to ſüffer him to have his wiſe, und that the 
te io hav her: is not this an inſtance of the power and ſpirit n that great. 
ſupport viver of the ancient law, and its ap ments? 
wently} in 
ang Herod Philip, ſon of Herod the Great, by Mariamne daughter of Simon, ſhe 
married one of her uncles: and by marrying Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, — 
make his own remerks dn be tle obſerrance.of FAITE in theſe inſtances. . 
But —— taken about this. time 


Herodias Was daughter of Ariſtobulus, ſon r 
allo was ſon of Herod the Great, ſhe married another of her uncles. The reader will 


If. a exckins 
* From 


vy 

pray — row 

—— ſhe committeth 

tis we learn, that ſuch inſtant 3 — were likely to increaſe, and our 

lnd may well be. thought to. ve bad this behaviour of Herodias, at leaſt, arnong 
m hs view. ai lian Mad 465% wa 


firſt inſtance of — . 
3 ce o a. woman diyorcing her huſband, de pine of Je .00- 


had Capes mily- Herod the Great, Ty rev Salome, —＋. away her —— 

arus, as our genealo his exam — and 

ln her hu & pen an we find, 25 d Þ our 
"TEM e eee * | of 9 
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porn king vf Chalcis;-were guilty of the fame roiſbehaviodr; 0 Bee 


additions to the genealogy as given:b 


Upon this ta 
the 
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21 We lee — — — 
Baptiſt had to render Herod of Galilee — 
tranſgreſſed the lat, H aiid ſanſtioned 
——.— Shichwere hereafter to ariſe in tis — 
photons ſed befors him; by John —— It Þ 
arr 2 e loft Which: Herodias was vebyiſenſible and whick i 
wbentlid bold remonſtrant ſhould be nò more! — — 
— John, and the deciſive rohibition of Jeſus) in ſtopping'this — ns 
qr» when oppoſed dbyi capribe — Soreerlatilap\to dane ot 
_— is by no means wonderful that when ſo man pr HE ons are of the ſamo name, when 
one man — of whom two are Matiamne, when[ainong bis tone i 
one; Antipater, and two Antipas (the ſame name as Aatipater) not deſi than touirnined 
Herod, whom we know. and probably other wham weitdo.notknow; aud when by inter- 
— — mingle greatly their relations to ach other and their childten are 
after their fathers and mothers and eee and -grandngothers!;' ſay, con- 
—— not wonderful if much confuſion and: ſotme errut ſhould! occur on 
gengalagy. Kt The reader will feel the propriety oß this:remarky. and will perceive, 
on thi 7 WD as on others much more im mand tte hie n eee, however 
it may be perplexed to us now, eld ele it n under. 
ſtood; but alſo, that the differing accourits uf 10 us, 
— the appearance of coutrariety,''y et — both fides may be Pentel 
correct. N. B. The texts of. Seri — vrords with: links drawn under them; are 
> whorhas truſted-proleſiedly; Foſephus ; 
theſe ſhewthe-opinions: df other men, and the - endeavours) to condi": 
apparent:Goritraneties, hinab 2 have diſcovered in this genenlogy/t!'! | boroH goin: 


Ode oi ff) boom} en 7% bot f, erin 6. bas: 3 N tl 40 d in 
rw ahnt a olorus tar fo tat Deinen all 15550 ch oe to 00) a6 5 
n No, COXXVII. TABLE. OF SHEW-BREAD:": do ailloder 
uit Eid uod non vindil off gt 24$65t 10. Di Hoi edt lip Jon Run d ue 
M bare ſeen, on the-ſubje@f, the golden candleſtick, chi yeuy ehlevenies i 
forma betyween that drawn acebiding-t6 rabbinical, deſcription} uns bet whichs is repr- 
ſented;;on the Arch of Titus: we ind vo, leſs differences on: feder ö 


table of ſhew-bread, wllicli is what, mee our e 2 e fal begin 

by the following quotetion from Lit aurroety 2 v busdtud 1501 ws 3 
.;4 On the nortli ſide-ofthie houſe!mbhich>was-on'the ri O che 

table of two cubits long: and a cubit and a half broad, 2 NNW. 23. in Gen 


of Moſes, Ma Ne Kling ubi ſup. but wanting that half cubit in breadth 3 in the 
(the reaſon of ſhort not —— r the relation: It ſtood 
ways in ĩts place,, that — and —— had a bf gold je — = 
the upmoſt- eclge of it, hich [vide: Radl Hatt.in;Bx:axv:]e reſemble» to x 
crown of the kingdom. 1 ob wrt, r 2 gan DAE: — Gor ar 46S) 


there . loaves, \bzeavule ſtood before 
oat WY 4, ere letra of. 12 


Lord, they were called 2291 erh, M 
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but they were like canes, or kexes M 15 the middle, and the reaſon, of lay] 75 them 


ELLE 


D 


re, the bread. of eee Engliſh has found a very fit word, cali 
4 ee the, manner A Le placing of which loaves was thus, ſays San 
monides, in Tamidin, Her. Ai Out of wr and I erent Wife (three of which went to 
an ephah) that is, out of Sig bt buſhel of Wheat bein g ground, they ſiſted out, Lev. xxiv. 5. 
four 7 twenty tenth deals, Exod.. xvi. 36. or e of the pureſt tan thre that they 
made into twelve cakes, typ omers in a cake; or the fifth rt of an ephah of com in 
every oe they . 55 akes ſquare, namely, ip e long,, and five broad, 

d ſeven fingers thi | 
On the Fs c they. ſe ot ther py table i in this. manner: oor prieſts went firſt in, to 
fetch away the ha ſtood; 855 the week, and othen four went in after them to 
bring in new ones in their two of the four. laſt carried the two rows of the cakes, 
namely, fix a- piecę: ex hd other two carried in either of them a golden diſh, in which 


| the frankincenſe was to be put, to. be ſet upon the args. fr and ſo thoſe four that went to 


fetch out the old, bread, two of them were to carry the cakes, and the other two thi 


diſhes : theſe four that came to fetch the old brend, dut, ſtood before the table with their 
faces towards the north, and the other 257 he ont; ol in the . ſtood. betwixt the 


table and the wall, with their faces. wei: Ms drew off the old cakes, and 
theſe as the other went off ſlipped on the new, at the table was never without bread | 

upon it, becauſe it is ſaid, that they ſhould wy Why the Lord continually. | 

« They ſet the cakes in two rows, ſix and ſix, one. upon another, and they ſet them, 
the length af the cakes croſs over. the 7 ye table (by which, it appears, that the 
crown of gold about the 15565  Foſe. not abo of it, but was a border below 
elging even with the it, as is well Yell 57 ?abbi Solomon, in Exod. xxv.) and 
ſo the cakes lay two Hand brad s over the table. on either fide ;. for the table was hut 
fix hand-breadth broad, and the cakes were ten hand-breadth. Jong :. now as for the ꝓre- 
renting that, that e lay over ſhould. not break off, if they had no other 9 5 to 
we, le et they had, but 1 K ak the. deſcription of- por in their 1 1 
o not underſta r manner of laying th Ee, $ One u ano er, Was 
that the weight reſted the table, a ad 0 u. po hp ints 922 hung over. = 

«The loweſt cake ven the er row they lid Ach. > the ain 4 and upon that cake they 
laid three golden canes at diſtance one from another, . upon thoſe laid the ext 
cake; and then three golden canes and upon them another 8 and ſo of the 
eſt; fire only that the laid but two 251 caves upon. the fifth cake, becauſe, there . 
but one cake more to laid upon. [ heſe 1 TI 1 cal golden canes, (and the 
brews call them ſo alſo) Were not like Now. $,OT 9 7 Wife Aly round and hollow throu De 


betwixt cake and cake, was, that by their hollowne els air might come to every cake, and 
al might thereby be kept the 7 K from mouldineſs and corrupting; and thus did the 
cake lle hollow © and one not touching another, and all the golden canes being laid fo, as 

that they lay within the com a breadth of the table, the 8 9 of the cakes that 


hy over the table on either; ide, _ no burden but their own wel 


On the top of either row was ſet a golden diſh; with a handful 45 frankincenle, which 


hen the bread was taken, away, was burnt as incenſę to the; Lord,” Lev. xxiv. 7. and 
be bread went to Aaron and his ſons, or to the prieſts, as their ir portions to be eaten. 


far this learned author: we come now to conſider, our Plate. 
= 1. Is a repreſentation of this table, as uſually acquieſced in, on Ne au- 
thority. The table itſelf 3 is a an > in the m iddle ftands DO. with its coye 


Which vaſe is underſiqgd t to contain incenſe f ab ſtan ule, form 
te 4 54 yr the table ſtands a pile, med 
he loayes of ſhew-bread; this pile, is 4 golden, x prongs, 1 which | prevent the 
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teſpecting i 
| ch of No. 6 ſhews no loaves placed upon i 


| thoſe piles, without removing this cup. We obſetve 900. cog of the ſet go 


' have ventured to ſurmiſe the poſſibility, that there was on the table a ſecond'c 


| loaves; Which appears in this Number, and in Number 4, to differ altogether FS the 


122 ; a enn 


loaves from fllp ping out of their places; and 
for the admiftion of air, to prevent 155 kind of mou dipeſs, & 
bread. The reader will Obere the great Heig 1 — 
al FR by Winter, at = N 
e; by what authority could he an | 
ther ox 07 f ſheep? or, was it in 5 on to the four & pong, 'of the cherab 17 2 a 
four of thefe prongs, two on each ſide of the table.) It ſhould ſeem to be the Nad of 
young bull Ao wag if ſo, if there was really diſcourſe, abroad; or any tradition of | 
ſuch a head, might'it not become the origin oi that calumny which Teported, That the 


Jews worthipped an afs's head; for, it is arable: that the calurriny does not fay þ 
complete aſs, but the head of an aſs; and, poſſibly, ſome ſuch miſtake might give occ- 


fion to it:—for, had it ſaid an ox 's head, the report had not far from” the truth, if 
this repreſentation be authentic. However, that muſt reſt on the Rabbitis, whoſe accounts 
are its Euthort es; or, on whatever au thority the original deſigner might have'to plead. 
It ſhould appear this figure, that the crown 'of carved work. 1 9 the Yn of de 
table, roſe abov pee level of the table: if ſo, as Lon For jullly remarks, 
the toaves could 19 eee it, Pur to ovefhang ine edge of the table, "bat mu de can. 
fined within its limits. 555 
It will be 'obſerved, that the legs of this table are diſtin and inſulated; volle 
ſtrengthened by a rail, or any other connection with each other, in any part N 
No. 2. Is a plan of this table: but, the loaves at each end are not lung enough to 
A agree wat — 3 Juſt 12 wn indeed, 'as the nature'of d around the 
an oe occu e hs is altogether rin, m il 
ihe fitdation of the loaves Lay be be ſufficie IF 5 * 
_ Theſe loayes, it appears, aro ſuppoſed to be ſquare, or oblong 
ereas, others deſcribe 988 8 as | 
No. 3. As the forego 1 tes have no authority beſide eine 
No. 6, given a tracing bf ew-bread'table, as it is repteſented on he 
which in No. 7, we Fare endeavoured to reſtore to ſome what of its true 
this we have taken advantage in the preſent Wunder; and N to off 
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vicaiit, when it became his Prey : but it ſhews a cup, fan ing at one 80 of the wry 
nearly or altogether, on the ſpot where, according to the Ra bigs,” ne of the piles of 
Er ſhould de; and in fact, in ſuch a part that it ud be imPo file to rs 755 df 


Te.) TS 9 RT; ” © 


den props, or ſupports, to thoſe piles, in this figure. From this fittation, of rhe 1075 


u 
we have hinted, by dotted lines) in a part of the table anfwerable in point of 1 
to that of the firſt c It is true, however, that a ſingle cup might ſtand in the middle 
of the front of the ta e but, what if there. was in the middle a, ſmall box of * 
and a cup ſtanding on each fide of 7 
It is probable the reader will be moſt Wuck with the manner of ranging theſe 


Rabbinical pile: that ſuppoſing them to be laid _w ia andther, in height ; Zhis ſup 
mu them to be laid ul By he fide of another, in 

ter ths oper of the Waves, 1. Lem Bir ale fa Hide, word; af try 
4 which our tranffatois certainly underſtood in this ſenſe, and have ver) 
rendered Lev. xxiv. 6. © to rows, ſix in à row” not, e fix in pile — 
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wn, 4, 8. at length, one leaf by the ſide af ite felloyys, Tbe word. denotes an orderly 
nngement of the ſubjebts ta which it refers: ſo, Pray. ix. 2. dom hath furniſhed, 
arranged, the provifions on ler ble :, but provifions are not arranged on a table in 
les, one upon another; but in rows, one by the fide of another: or one row before, 
one behind, another. 80 Numb. xxui; 4. „ F have arranged ſeven. altars: ſurely not 
one over the other, but in à line. It denotes alſo an army, i. e. rows of ſoldiers, 
ſtanding one by the fide of others: L infer, therefore, that the word: is concluſive 
apainſt the Rabbinical nation of piles of ſhew-bread, ſince. it denotes diſtributions or 
gements, and-thoſe-in funke, or 7 ð⅛ - ; 

2. As theſe twelve loaves repreſented an offering from each of the twelve tribes, it was 
ft that each tribe: ſhould be equally open to the view of the perſon who was underfiood 
to receive the preſent; that no one of them might ſeem to be flighted, ox neglected; but, 
i piles this could not be; as the under loaf would neceſſarily appear preſſed, and con- 
cealed, by thoſe above it; conſequently, the tribe it ref to would be ſymbolically 
injured, and diſgraced, by ſuch a ſituation of its repreſentative. ' 

3, The very conſtrudin and form of the table, as it —_— in No. 7, ſhews' the 
inpoſſibility of adopting: the prongs in No. 1. becauſe, that ſtem which reaches from 
the table to the 8 at the very neareſt poſſible fituation for it to the end of the table, 
muſt have run down directly before the 105 of the table, (which is very unlikely, con- 
idering the ſtation of the cup ;) by reaſon of the abſence of that part of the table which 
was cut away: and theſe piſes could not be placed nearer to the center of the table, 
becauſe of the covercle containing incenſe, 8&c.: which ſtood there; as in No. 1. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we incline to determine that the loaves were placed in two 
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dos, as ſhewn in Number 4: ſix in each now: that theſe loaves were of a certain con- 


venient breadth, ſo as to oceupy the ſurface of the table, but of a more conſidera- 
de height, as we have faggeſted by dotted lines: and they might be as much. higher, 
above the full height of the! cup, as was. neceſſary. This is ſuppoſing, that they con- 
tained the whole ob the flour un d to be allotted to them in Leviticus. They might 
reſemble our half-peck; or peck-loaves : or what are called bricks; by. our bakers. © 
Ve obſerve further on Number 4, that this arrangement of the loaves, admits per- 
kaly of that diminution of the table in front, which appears, in No. 6: it admits alſo, 
the place for the cup, which is preſerved in No 6: for the conjectural cup on the other 
fide of the table, and Han thin. between theſe two cups, which might be occupied 
by ſomething elſe, to complete the table: ſuch as incenſe, ſalt, &. Moreover, it is in- 
different to this arrangement, whether the loaves were round, or ſquare- | -- | 
No. 5. Shews another mode deſcribed by ſome Rabbins, of placing the piles of 
ſhew-bread. The loaves in No. 1. are ſuppoſed to be ſquare ; but in this they are ſup- 
"iz to be round; and inſtead of riſing to any height they are confidered as being almoſt 
: of theſe, ſix are placed in a pile, on a golden diſh, at each end of the table ; and 
them is placed another golden diſh, wherein. is a cup containing incenſe, or ſalt. 
reader has only to ſuppoſe. the two external ſquares on No; 2. to be circles; and 
den No. 2 will repreſent a plan of the table of ſhew-bread, arranged on this hypotheſis.. 
No. 6. We come no to ſomething more like matter of fact; this figure is traced from 
tie engraving of the Arch of Titus, by Bartoli; it repreſents the table, with a ſingle, cup 
won it: and, croſſing | between its legs are two very long trumpets. This table has 


1 deprived of its ornaments by time: probably it was enriched by carvings, in go - 
rler, which might correſpond to the rim, or crown, which Moſes direQs:fhquld adorn 
t:=but of theſe no traces remain. : „ „ 574 * 

R 2 r 
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No. 7. The above Fg 5 ſo far as we have any atten The be ns 


pears to have been ſolid throughout, and not hollow, In e Wa 
and under ſuperficies are folid';' the legs were 55 twoy:” c 
through 1 Which the ſtaves were put, in order to carry" this utenſild r 
ſolid, on its inferior, as well as its ſuperior, perle; and up the'who en . 
rather than elegance, ſeems to have been ſtudied in cad p 
to be not a little in favour of the antiquity: of its form. Se Bb ef 
No. 8. Is a plan of the above figure: wherein we: obſerve} wen e 1 
ed next the wall, is much longer than the front; and is frraighty while che two fides ca 
are bevilled, whereby the extent of the front is diminiſhed: Tdi dithinution'ts;?I con. th 
ceive, preciſely what LicgTFoorT alludes to—wher he ſays, 4 wanting half a cubit in as 
breadth, in the ſecond temple.” He ſeems to have * the obſcurity et! his-infor- 5 
mation, on this particular; and knows no reaſon for this © falling ſh6rt';” but, if the be 
reader will turn to the Plate of the golden candleſtick,: which; in the yel 
poſite to this —_ he will perceive,” that the plans of theſe qtenſils are here Welden thi 
greatly ſimilar: conſtructed on nearly the ſame principle. That part of each which an) 
next dn ris fraight and long while the ſides of each ure inclined; and the the 
front of each is:narrowed.. This formicertainly left more room in the fanRtyary; than would the 
hm nes, had they both been filled wp ſquare : it anſuiered' the-purpoſes of bothf 
ally well; as it equally well admitted the lamps af Wr. n dr 
ment — 2 — wine, &cc. of the other: as ap 'No. nN U vert 
To conciude,—I think we: may perceive tat the R. ave” traoiined but to f 
very confuſed defcription of this piece of ſaored —— —— dane 
thinking, that the only difficulty-which had ſtruck me, thatiof-the/odliguity. "ng 
of this table, _— to be Juitile even by the obſcare accounts ——— dele 
Lienrroor. EE 50 ö YE of wal n. Ant an % eg Mini: quan 
The plan, No. 8, a by the ſtrong "uh what were the limits; @f [this table, = 
_ by Titus: and the dotted lines hint at its limits}! as made: Dy Moes! It is'a natu- Me 
on, to aſk, who directed theſe alterations? Did they obtain under Solomon, ny, 
I or Herod? They ſeem to hint a ſpirit of innovation j which-one ſhould ws : 
little expect among à people ſo attached as 'the of ere were, to the pact of thei W. 
ritual, and to their religious ſervices. Hi qt or u 
N. B., The places where the legs would join. this table, are b -minked ſition y on that mean 
part of the plan, which belongs to No. 7. ad; faintly on the part whnch'ss- to It: 
the ar ry / e v * ally ee n icli ol 
1 IQ 501 5 1 Mrs ee 0 
? ROI . RN 
No. /COXXIX: or. THE TRUMPETS. FI 
WE have in üs Plate another < biet of m Minivans a 422. the — 
ave in another ſu en iry, na * muſica 
Trumpets, which are repreſented: croſſing be between the legs of the table, in Ntain 
No. 6. As the form of. theſe. inſtruments is extreme  ſinige,/ arid: their. fize 5 large means 1 
enough, to ſhew them accurately, we AO e it worth-white'to order them » being f. 
be drawn'ſeparately, as diſtinct gures. eee 8 ee 10 TH 10 e ee. tephan 
Obſerve, theſe. are, 1. ſtrai nt not beat i in any” manner. 2. 'They- are wen log: by fer litt 
turning to the plate of the ra i of Titus, and inſpecting the p n. at the _— (We 
thould ſeem that theſe trumpets are nearly, or altogether, fixe beet in length. T0 taht 
a mid 


* W | T 
3 | 


re bent if We ſay theſe were the jubilee trumpets, we are immediately told, 
Je is from Jobel. 3 a am, and a ram's horn 2, [but Jobel does not fignify a 
am in the Hebrew: Whatever it may do in the Arabic.] Seven prieſts ſhall bear 

re the ark ſeven trumpets—of ram's homs.” Joſh. vi. 4. and to this agrees the Chaldee 

hraſt. [See the trumpet which our figure in the habit of a LRVITE is blowing. 

Pr we refer to the Feaſt of 1 great New Year's Day, ſtill we. are told, 
« They did ſound ram's horns”! for/which the following reaſons are progaced ; (I.) be- 
cauſe a ram was ſacrificed. inſtead. of Iſaac, Gen, xxii. 13, (2.) To remind the people of 
he trumpets blown: at Sinai—if theſe were ram's horns; or of.thoſe ſounded by Joſhua, 
a hinted already: or (3). the expected ſound of trumpets. at the reſurrection. 
But we ought to conſider, 11 


at natural ram's horns are ſolid ; and utterly unfit for 
being blown as trumpets:—hence ſome have ſaid theſe trumpets were made of metal, 
tet in the ſhape of ram's horns, i. e. curved and. bending :—but what ſays our Plate to- 
this? the trumpets it repreſents; are too long, and too ſtraight, to be the natural horn ot 
ay animal; and certainly ey are of metal, as their fize and ſorm ſhews; would it not 
therefore be better, to conſider, theſe as being the ſolemn. Jewiſh. trumpets, and ta diſmiſs 


the idea of crootedneſ from that ſacred; inſtrument. 


of ram's horus, being the material, or. at leaſt, the. form, of the ancient trumpet. Ne- 
rertheleſs, as the word Jubilee ſeems evidently to; be derived tom ( IGL) io flow alang,, 
to fream; and it ſignifies a ſtream, a water courle, 4 CURRENT 3, 1 concur in the deri- 
ration of ( 1; or) jubilee tru 1 oem the current of air directed throughout a 

tube, by the prolonged, breath of the perſon who blows. the, trumpet: Lo this 
deſcription the. great length of theſe inſtruments agrees: alſo, the continued impulſe, and 
quantity of air neceſſary to fill them, and to maintain their fo 0 
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und ; ſtill more to produce 


welded: for if we examine Exod. xix. 13. where thele jubels\(iba{s) are mentioned, and 
compare verſe 16. they ſounded not only long, but extreme loud: {ff waxed louder and: 
buder,” i. c. gradually). we ſhall find reaſon, to ſuppoſe,, that. they gave a tone much 
berond that of which a ram's horn was capable. 
We have among our own poetry an expreſſion perfectly caincident with the idea. Þ 
rr . import: at a 
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33 


, aMdorong alt nm e fo <li oft dire be. TET 81 26 N 
« Now the rich $TREAM or MUSIC, winds. along, n GEN 
Deep, majeſtic, fmoeth,. and ſtrong % ae 17s cit et, rpc 

Headlong, impetuous, fee it Four / 
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| | of WEL Gray's Phoarnzs or e 

If I miſtake not, this is imitated from PN DAR. 3 1 

| ought, however, in candoyr, to admit that horns of ſome Kinds have been uſed' for 

nuſcal inſtruments: and ſo poſſibly, theſe ram's horns, though made of metal,. might: 
0 


| uty Aun r wa Kew” nd 3 1 GY 
{Ve ought alſo to conſider, whether there might not he a ſpecies of ram's Horns, of a 
V apo fitter for being bored :: ſuch as 
xd. horns,, of No. 2. Plate af Syrian. 
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| I recalle&t no writer who does not conſtantiy tell us, that the trumpets uſed by the 


. 191 ine 71288 Inun bon vi! 
| muſt acknowledge; however, that the Rabbins are unanimouſly attached to the idea 


21ariety of notes, and to furniſh that cre/cendo Which, I think, they appear to have 


—— — 


FRAGMENTS, 


MCI /Evenios prayers were announced 2 the call of dee pref; Re 
by weed drums, and blowing through Lance ELEPHANTS a * 
out in ſuch a manner as to reſemble bugle 3 the ſound is chelodious; and, in 
opinion, comes nearer to the human bales than 1 n artificial unde“ ne 
Parx's Travers IV AFRICA, p. 96. e W 


If che ſame inſtruments which bored theſe elephani's tuſk would follow 
ec a 73m's horn, nothing prevents that horn from yielding 5 2 2 
2 might de done when time was ett and per rr 
fubject, and no better method known or AVC: 
ready modes of procuring harmonic tones from * e df motal. 
The length of an elephant s tuſk might render a ſound melodious; a8 the curvatures of a 
tam's horn might render a found thrill, piercing, or Cee. but,” I dlink, yot capable of 
dee notes, or of that cre/cendo noticed: above. Wy ; 

From the nature of the inſtrument, as well as front whay ocours: among ourſeves, we 
may readily conclude that there were different kinds of trumpets; in 

cient. Hebrews ; and in fact, we have no leſs than four words; each: ke re is under- 
ſtood to denote a trumpet. One ſhould fuppoſe, they muſt, at leaſt, imply | 


. 


this inſtrument, But our preſent reference is only to thoſe: which were ſacred,  and-which, 
J think, our Plate, with other conſiderations, proves againſt the Rabbins, v were ſtraight, 
and not crooked, taperipg, not ſpreading, and of eonſiderable length. As to the metal, 


of which theſe inſtruments were made, 1 ſhould ſu 7 it was ſilver: as) that eta 
ſeems to be beſt adap ted to anſwer the p ho wherck they were uſed.” | 

By turnin to the firt Pate ef « M Inſtruments, th reader will ova b 
preciſely of this kind, em loyed among the © Palmyrencan (who were almoſt brethren of 
dy, of Fir ty i a future Fr ment ¶ No. 529.] may bare vecalio x 
conuder ba 105 1 

As this trumpet is rep in a i proceſſion, 'I-fur roſe/ths wound of it moe: 
tremely ſolemn, or, at leaſt, was cax ble of bein ng renc ſo, by the management of 
the performer. This hint therefore ms to coincide with th  fuppoſition; that our Plate 
repreſents the ſacred trumpets, and ſuch as were © blown on the new moon, on the time 

inted, the ſolemn feaſt day,” Pfalm Ixxxi. 3. that is to fay, on mo firſt ney moon 
of the year; for on other new moons they did not bl Ww. 

It is extremely probable, that no other than the ſacred trumpets were oh t in de tem- 
ple, ſo as to be united with the table of ſhew-bread, in the proceſſion « of Titus: but we 
can hardly ſuppoſe they were kept under the table, or as if they wette a part of the table, 
as in their proper place. Were they kept in the ſanQtuary ? a in any part of the tem- 


pk, wy 9 perhaps, i in the porch : or * 


No. CCXXX. of THE cup, OR vask. 


No. 9. IN order to complete this Plate, and to N the whole of 10 ſubjet at 
once, we have inſerted figures of three diftin&t kinds of vaſes, which, appear on the an- 
cient Jewiſh coins: and the reader will combine with theſe, that of the cup on the table 
of ſhew-bread, as ſhewn in No. 7 

It is natural to aſk, what were the uſes of theſe ſeveral kinds of vaſes? But, here we 
are under no little eber raſſment: not that we are deſtitute of numerous aſſertions, e 
have long been received, as indiſputable, but their correct WN that juſtif 
by circumſtances ? and by judicious appropriation ? 
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is uſually called the gemar, or amer, to rępreſent that which had been preferved in the 
abemacle, full of manna:” but ſurely, this is very unlikely; for, I. it is, conſtantly, 
* without a cover: 2. its mouth is fo very wide, that whatever ſubſtance capable of evapo- 
"ation was put into it, could hardly be preſerved for any length of time: 3. It has much 


* 


F r 
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that the third ſubjett on our Plate is that meant for the jug of manna; gs a handle on 
than for pour- 


x a5 ans habits 


eaſily be ſtopped cloſely, and fi 
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tobe commemorated: on his Cin, than this event; and if ſo, then Cavan. He's wine jug, 
ht for offerings 


ms o the temple ; of which we have an itiftance, 1 Sam. i. 24. Whether this Jug be the nebel 
"me of that paſſage, I do not deteripirie : but I do not perceive, at . any thing that 
by eres it; (oude No. LVIIL, page 106, (II)) and if it be the nebel, we have recovered 
m- the forms of two of the ancient Hebrew veſſels. dy het et 5 


what to this idea of it. Such a'veſſel was likely eno d its place on the coins, 
| at a people whoſe prince was their chief prieſt ;. or on thoſe of Simon himſelf, who was at 
* once the chief ruler, yet perpetually ahne dt with facrifices, and whatever belonged. to. 
able ben; as we know libations did.... . To conclude,— 

e perceive, that as this table contained bread, the ſhew-bread, 7. e. food, ſô it 
we Maned wine, 7. e. drink: and theſe were, perpetual.memorials before God; not that 
hich was ſuppoſed to need them, yet they were maintained as being of his appointment. 


demorate that which contained the manna, have beth miſtaken: and, I think it may be 
&: | | queſtioned, 


The upper, figure of the three on our Plate, which occurs often on the Jewiſh coins, 


ing; being wide in the belly, it is capactous for holding a quantity; its mouth is not ſo 


9 * 
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I this chain of reaſoning be juſt, thofe whe have ſuppoſed the cup on this ih e to com- 
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128 FRAGMANTS 1 
queſtioned, whether under the ſecond temple there were any memorials d th 
of Aaron's rod, or of any of thoſe hiſtorical events which had 5 ned 1 
Hebrew government which was before the ca * 75 Ya + | 
temple wanted ſome of the greateſt glories of RE Ds 
wanted others whoſe uſes were, to refreſh the ls ps 
ration, as well as to point to events expected, but too apt to 
and from the expectation of thoſe to whom they were . 
Having by a connection of reaſoning AI we deem 
theſe n me reader will be phaſed to ſee them. con 


thoſe who retend j it was 5 n, and Fur it is Þ re ee me Ae, wy." 

f h 55 pr 1 1755 "it in die Ee 

Hebrews, that it had ſuch 2 lid or cover as. thoſe Lot nl wh . Ke N. Wide, wine, al 
i 


once in the Old N vent 190 > which it is not. 4 800 to. Pooh, whe” melo 
finds it in an Arabic word, that # ifies to keep e is be. opinion, 15 t a Ita 
two handles. He ſhews by ſeyera inſtances, at the ancients called theſe han | 
and that they called ſuch bottles as had two of them, Aupure;, Or Alurar, (AMR 450 | 
Diolos.) Horace uſes this laſt expreſſion in the ſame ſenſe, 5 | carries E. 
ticiſm farther : he ſhows by a great number of authorities, th „„ Ons 
(4s) theſe ſorls of bottles with two handles, becauſe the Ran f forne corny rmity with 1 
ears of aſſes. | By the ſame criticiſm he explains the phraſe my "Allien tus, Tre . ri 
"aſs filled with wine. He refutes thoſe 2 render it W 8 reith e. 11. _ 
' tains, that theſe aſſes are bottles with two ears. H es this to be he "al wayit 
Was ſaid by the ancients, that Silenus the ſervant K Beet was : 
"He uſes it to explain from whence. proceeded that brag og e min woe 2285 
the Jews, of keeping an aſs, or the head of an aſs in place 5115 nan 
' ping that idol. 2 the Samaritan medals from Reland, No. 7 yo 12 We 
ate I. 1 benen 0 the name ears for handles, is uſed in ſome parts England $ 8 
« He ſubjoins to his own diſſertation, another of that learned antiquary and 
divine John Baptift, Ott, who maintains, that certain open vellels, [ 7 20 | 
" ſhekels, or Samaritan medals, re reſent the * that was preſerved i wer 'molt 57 
and that certain globules ed over the ana) TOE: the” mam fr 
heaven.“ nes we think very dubious.] „ 
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No. COXXXI. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. punti 1. wo 


UNDER the article Music the reader has ſeen the general auto 47 hen! 
ſtruments, into 1. ſtringed inſtruments; 2. wind Ii e and Salk 
ments, or drums. We mean to avail ourſelyes of diviſion, but. in 

ferent order. | 3 
No. I. © The Hom.” This is thought by ſome, to be the cornet, ve Aud b 
following remarks: but whether it might be * junge trumpe 5 e, 
e ſee the foregoing FRAGMENT. ali ile 30 I 1 er 1 $563 ""* | 
1 * 


e The Trumpet!“ Trumpets were uſed in the Jewiſh worſflip, in the wilder- 
© nk, Two were made of : flver, Numb. x. 2. which Joſephus ſays; Antig. lib. iii. 
© 099112, were near a cubit in 122 curved at the end like a bell; and at the mouth 
ub of width ſufficient to admit the breath. The purpoſe of theſe inſtruments was for 
© gidutting the journeyings, and reſtings of the camp. ene SA e 

mere are two Hebrew names for trumpets, which imply a difference, either of form 
ol material. The trumpets of Moſes and Solomon, are called Chat/o!/eroth : and 
© this ſeems to denote metal trumpets, Numb. x. 2. xxxi. 6. 2 Kings xi. 14. xii. 13. 1 Chr. 
© hi. 8. et al. The jubilee trumpets are called Shopheroth : with theſe the prieſts en- 
E compaſſed the walls of Jericho. Theſe were employed by Gideon: and the name is 
pied metaphorically to the thunder of Sinai, Exod. xix. 16. Ifaiah lviii. 1. Where both 
= words occur together, the latter is rendered cornets by our tranſlators ; by others /harems; 
an xcviii. 6. Vide FRacMEnT, No. CCXIX. page 12666. 
No. 8. © Flute of the Ancients.” Both theſe double flates were blown by the mouth, 


uke fame time; and played by the fingers: it is probable that the notes given by one 


© af theſe pipes were in proper gradation on the muſical ſcale, below thoſe of the other. 
= No. 4. © Huggab, the ancient organ.” Some critics think, the Hebrew name is from 
© Ge-fiweetne/5 of its tones (Leigh's Ent. Sac. p. 16.) and ſince this inſtrument has been 
non about our ſtreets, though played on by no extraordinary fkill, yet we muſt own 
© the ſweetneſs of its tones is ſufficient to juſtify chis derivation of its title. icke! 
Nos. 5, 6. Bells, large and ſmall, which the Hebrew, perhaps, called Mezilothaim.” 


\ Vo. 7. In the Admiranda Romanarum, Plate IV. is the repreſentation of an ancient 


rene altar: among the ſubjects ſculptured on which, is, the funeral pomp of 
or at Troy. The figure which we have ſelected, leads the proceſſion : we are cer- 
q wa therefore, that this is the true funeral pipe; — in the Eaſt; and conſi- 


ach remarked, pager", 4 little in aſſerting, that an inſtrument of this kind, 
dender, and ſonorous, might be that lugubrious pipe. whoſe melancholy ſounds 
grief and ſolemnity into every auditor. May we thus paraphraſe our Lord's 
, Matt. xi. 17 7—“ we have played the moſt — notes which the horn, or the 
Poet, could produce; but ye rx not been imo to joy by them: we have alſo, 
Elite contrary, blown the long pipe, in notes of deep melancholy itſelf; but awful as 
notes are eſteemed, they moved no ſorrow in you.. at r 
s. A kind of bag: pipe uſed in the Eaſt at this day. From Nĩa UHR. The ſim- 
of this inſtrument, which conſiſts of merely the ſkin of ſome animal, to hold the 
A which is blown through the pipes, may incline one to think that this is an ancient, 
| original form of the — We know, that the bag - pipe is an inſtrument of 
pat antiquity — 4 nations. As the nature of it controuls its form, it 
dot be very diſſimilar in any age from what we now find it; but probably the 
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; . e Bag. pipe.“ n n nee een AM 5 Y197 1 77 | 

10, 11. “Cymbals of the ancients: taken from Pignorius and Merſennus.“ 
L appear to have been of two kinds: the zitzell fhemaſh, and the zitzell temgah, 

; om founding, and the high ſounding cymbal : perhaps their ſize might determine 

nd. This inſtrument is not capable of any variety of notes; it makes a kind of 
and rather marks time, than adds much to harmony. It is powerful and ſos 
A; but not melodious, or affecting. | A 


12 
* * 


N 0. 12. Cymbals from the Antiquities of Herculaneum, Vol. III. Theſe cymbals are 
; tin form from the foregoing ; and muſt, from their nature, make a loud and 
8 f : 


powerful 


und Huxpaep, 
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ig the cloſe connection and ſimilarity, between the Falmyrenians and the Jewy as 


form and compoſition is the moſt ancient, and the completeſt conſtruction is the 
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|-noiſe, The reader will obſerve how they are held. This 
jin le of rings upon a circle of wire: and a flute, ſuch as was uſed. a 
No. 13. Ancient Siſtrum: from Herculaneum. It is evident; Pry wh i —.— 
could da little more by its rattlin than mark time, and add noiſe to a cuncert. 

No. 14, 15. Schaliſhina.” is word evidently implies threes: but: whether: it be 
three-fides to the inſtrument, as in our print; or, three; Aningo, a ſame ſuggeſt : or we. 
ther it might not include both ideas, and be three ſtrings N yur 
of three ys e earns M Agony ne ahi en oy en 
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No. COXXXIL. MUSICAL | INSTRUMENTS. hon u. 
No. 1. © The old 3 or harp.” || | C 
No. 2. The old harp; taken from a ſeal 97 News, delinentd. in 9 Crs, 


Holi _—_— 33 
3. e 
Branc's Monnoye France. l 


No. 4. Timotheus's harp with nine firi + "The aboby ane; 3 e we 
know there were many varieties of the . Lecker ee eee 


Hebrews is a difficult queſtion to anſwer. | fei, 225 Yor ako 
No. 5. A harp found at Herculaneum. chi! er nd fiat]. I & $29; 
No. 6. A harp found at Herculaneum. bs att OL 0 
No. 7. A king of guitar uſed 4 Foam in Egyptz ie is 8 by a kind of fret 
. From: Norden, Plate „ £ „ OT oft + o 1. OT 4 8 $13.5 


No. 8. © The nabluni, or cd ery.” The ebw ncdel Gynifes a bot 
er Hagon; vide No. LVHI, p. 106. andi it is likely, this inſtrumant recaived ts name 
from. reſemblance to it in ſhape. Jofephus ſays it had twelve. ſounds — - or by 
e Angers, whereas the harp was Re by a fret, or pleetrum. The modem Jews 
uſe the word prey: for * violin : nin eee, render it og A 9.19, Liu. Il. 


5 — v. 23. vi. 5 a 111 "RU i 5 „„ 
No. 9. « The ancient Cithara, en en n wa nheng . 
No. 10. Harp found at Herculaneum: - The Gigli of this-hairp — 


mat! it might be made extremely portable, ile the great differences. ade 5-50 
ſtrings would naturally oſſer an equal variety of notes: and be-oapable — improve. 
ments. A harp of this nature is deſcribed by Mr. Ba uon as among the ities of 
Egypt; eee een | Ie jo much 
| ancient Hebrews calle arp t aut harp; a 

their devotion, but in their entrtinments ant 83 Thoſe who: * 
animated by Ancient-Britiſh vivacity Nr opinion that it uns quite — 
calculated for mirth as for —.— I ſhould t ink pl gray harp was nearly the earbeſl, 
if it were not the very earlieſt, inſtrument, — for muſic. David danced when 


he played on the 3 fo did the Levites : it was therefore ght and rants? 
2 was reſtricted within amm dat manner 
uſing. 


wh * The teeder with please to RO that: the wendka — 
„ee taken verbatim from the Plates of Cauddur = the other fen es ga 
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v oh. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Prams 1 


ws . The ſym or fiddle: repreſented here without its cover, that a is parts 
may be the better Aifkinguiſhed.” 

"No. 2,8. Toro views of We ſame infiramient, which is of the nature of a guitar ar 
now uſed-in Egypt, from Ninnunk. It appears from No. 3, that this might be almoſt 
confidered as a three · ſided inſtrument. The various — wires which form 
the ſtrings, may add to the n they produce. | | 


r og | 8 * 
1 5, This fi the Antiquities o e on a 
1 wh pry Plate II is alſo dancing at the ſame ns which ri. ure 
witly our —— that this inſtrument — that purpoſe; and the great length 
of that member of the inſtrument which goes over the ſhoulder, offers a rea counterba- 
lance to a e drr IC forward: both, no. 


hollow. a 60 

No. 6. In 1 Con. Wille de the ede dn une; comp ; From ſounding: 
tnkling cymbals : perhaps the latter words bad been as well rendered clattering cymbals : 
fince we have ſeen in Plate I, Nos. 10, 11, 12. that ſuch is the nature of that inſtrument : 
but, if we may ſuppoſe the . ſoun braſs” of the alluded to ſome inſtrument 
compoſed of merely two pieces of braſs, like thoſe which this figure holds in his hands, 
which were ſhaken'one-againſdthe'\other,. and thereby à kind of rattling: jingle, 
intenſity,” or: harmony, —————— 


among ourſelves have a kind of and the crotali/tzia' of 
inetd 


1 


beak; and 


yo Ter were n no better, Ihe had ſeveral other ante of e of 
m eig si Slg n var 
No. 7. A boy playing oaithe-double ud — rw | þ 
It deſerves notice that all theſe figures are dancing: "while > they play. | This was s muck, 
more cuſtomary the ancients than it 2 — 
No. 8. From the Antiquities of Herculaneum:. This figure may give: very good idea 
of the ancient toph, or drum ; which was carried in the hand; and beat with the:fingers; 


| the bells are an addition, and, perhaps;: they render it the timbrel, or tabret. It was - 


ukd both on civil and religious occaſions z/is often mentioned as'beat by women; Exod, 
x, 20. Judg. xi. 34. Sam. xviii;-64:ſonietimes'/by men; 1 Sam. X. 5. As this inſtru- 


ment is the (ympanum, which accompanies the figure of the — . 
there is no doubt of its antiquity. It is the Ni of the Eaſt: and is in Syria. 
Of late it has become popular ourſelves, in the Tumbouriem. 110161 


No. 9. A drum ulell In dre Eaſt with the different ſticks for boating it; in order 
produce diverſity of ſound. 

No. 10. * The kettle drum of the ancients; like the modern but much ſmaller; taken 
from Pignorius, and Merſennuss. 


mprinen in — aro preferyed u tte — cod may nyt 
nent in this place A rw not entirel to e ded on. aſſert, 
IEEE . — e 
0 offer, and over mn by, when wine 
the drink K offering — — (which the  congre- 


—— —— 


not the ſong! of 
There — t — de thn _ — Levites: _— ; 


roy k the fg ne 
o plates, nor ms pets; and” c 

Neem might not be I payer two p 8 nor more 3 ſix; not fewer 2 two 

pipes. 
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pipes, nor more than * not ſewer than two trumpets, nor more than one hundred 
and twenty; hot fewer than nine harps, but as many tore as they ould; and but one 
. 2 or rather, a pair of e of 150 larger kind,  dinjworik's * 4nnot. on the 
ubns, na: al TL - > ITT "rs AIT 1 0 
The mufical notation of the fc is a curious ſubject — —— Neither the 
ancient Jews, nor the modern, (ſays Dr. Hurney, Hift: Muſe Volt I I. p. 7.) have ever 
had characters peculiar: to de neither the Egyptians nor Phenieians, nor the 
Perſians or Chineſe, (Rouſſeau's Dift. Art. Characters): ſo that the melodies uſed in their 
religious ceremonies have at all times been traditional, and at the mercy of ſingerd 
The Canonico Cavalca is however of opinion, that the points of the Hebrew 
were at firſt muſical characters; and this conjecture has been confirmed to me by a 
learned Jew, whom I have conſulted on that fabje&t, who ſays; that the points ſtil ſerve 
two purpoſes; in reading the prophets they merely mark acoentuation; in friging them 
they re ulate the melody, not 22 long and ſhort, but hig Bur- 
uey's of Muſic, Vol. I. p. 251. See. alſo Burtorf's- eſaurus Grammaticus, 
page 33, and compare Bedford's Temple Muſic, page 157, ſeq. This i is a common - 
4A oets (of es, and is eee, ol. 0% 
h Is 1. De 5015 hs a fb 2 ee a | 
111 r dation raw 5); EW 


o. XX. or THE PHYLACTERIES,” | ow ae 


* 


Dat: Bt Hemm 10 43591 
UNDER the 1 eee in . Dictionary; the reader has bm uber 
information Ca LME had collected; which, fo far as it goes, id ſufficiently corre8. I 
With, however, to add a 1 or two, from VI Bain Levy's © Ceremonies 
of the Jews,”. 15 % e. pi h . a e ted on TIF trale 
yla 


The firſt ph tery on our Plate is that for the arm; its bafe is. | 3 
as the other which is for the head, but the {quare riſing! err ph — 
diviſions, and it has not the letter within; 1: ; $6611 ite 
| The phylactery for the head, occ ies the center of our Plate: the. reader vill ohne 

8 eb our diviſions in the ri ſiquare, with the letter v 
ſecbin written om it. But, © in regard to this letter tin, is a difference in the 
manner of its being done, on the two different ſides; = on the night ſide it is thus v, 
with (lee points, or heads (as they are called in Hebrew) but on the leſt ſide it is ut, 
{Se the Plate] with four points or heads. See Maimonides in Halcoth I. eplliin,' cap. I," 
% It is an article of faith among us, that every Jew. muſti every: morning during the 
time of reading the Shema:andithe nineteen. „have: on the . On the 
ſabbath we do not put on the phylacteries. Thus is every one of abe Jewiſh nation 
{ealed with two ſigns of the covenant, circumciſion, and the bindingot the phylatteast— 
hereby making confeſſion of the unity of God.” ehe A 
, Now here ariſes a perplexity: the letter: w./chin has beretofore, been .ceganted. among 
the Jews, as a my/erious letter; the three points, or heads, ifluing from one ſtem, are 
fol 8 of the e ene enen, overhons Jznovau, * Hays Zola, 

„54 2. 14 6513 let 404-1 Fj 455 

They riſe to a perfect qualit , t are peifaly: Wind in the boch ol the letter the 
Cabaliſts therefore, . conſider 25 poem as extremely myſtical :-»they refer it to the | 
1. FATHER, 2. Sox, 3. SPIRIT: but what ſhall we ſay to the, fourth branch of this chin 
vonn on the head-phylaQery ? may it refer to the human nature ENS, 
which idea the apoſtle ſeems to allude to four principles, 1 Cor. i. 80. the M 


. unto us * God, 1. A to Ss Me) or wor Gon; 
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F N A A ENT 8. | 133 
ur SPiR1t ; and, 4. redemption — the human nature. 
y by means of the human nature of the Meſſiah; and 
therefore it may that glorieth;- let him glory in the Lord” -en. 
Now if the cuſtom of wearing phylacteries be ancient (as the time of Moſes, ſay the 
Jews) if this character of the chin be equally ancient (on which I give no opinion) at leaſt, 
* may become the Jews to conſider whether when they profeſs to inculcate hereby the 
doctrine of the unity of God; a dottrine never to be receded from, they do not alſo bear 
a reference to ſometvhat ſtill further implied, even to a fourth branch, whoſe nature and 
character might juſtify and reward their moſt. aſſiduous enquiries. |, 
e three diviſions on the baſe of this! phylactery, with Fowr. diviſions in the ſquare, 
ſem to be analogous to the tree pointed //Thin; with the four pointed chin, of the two 
faces of the phylactery. Vie p. 186.0 a further hint on Phylacteries.] J 
On the MEZ UZ A of this Plate I have little to add to the article in the Dictionar 
but 1. this mezuza muſt be placed to every door in a houſe; not merely the front door, 
but all leading to chambers, S 2. Unleſs a houſe be built N for a dwelling, 
they are not bound to fix a mezuza in it. 8. Maimonides in Hilcoth Mezuza, reckons 
up ten different characters requiſite to conſtitute a dwelling. I have not obſerved any 
touching of the mezuza with the ſinger and kiſſing of it, as in the Dictionary. Never- 
theleſs, this may be prattiſed when Chriſtians are not in comp. 
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THIS Plate repreſent reſents the high 's peſto! L.orbreaſt late of judgment according. 
to the beſt ideas hitherto: formed of it. The front of it is Er with precious ſtones ; the 
back front, or lining, that next the high prieſt's -perſon, is richly embroidered, and the 


whole is united at the edges; though it is ſeen in our Plate as if ſeparated; which is 
merely for the convenience of ſhewing both faces, the whole of the ſubject, at one view. 

We have engraved on the ſtones the names of the tribes, together with their names in 
Gd Hiahowen or Samaritan, character; and the names of the precious ſtones, 
themſelves : but the reader muſt not be ſurprized, if he find them differ from thoſe in their 
micks in the DroTtowanry:; or in any other tranſlation : as we know too little on this: 
ſubjett to be able to give a clear account of them, within any limits that would be. con- 
vitent with the refpe | Oye ptr „ Ine RL to Pint. ee 
As the pectoral No. 6, on the Plate of Px IRST's DRxESSES, is · among the moſt perfect 
cmaining delineations (of this: ancient Egyptian ornament, we have copied it from Mr. 
surrss « Drefles and Habits of England, Plate III, and with. that Gentleman's 
perniſſion we ſubmit his remarks to our readers; from his Introduction, page kx. 

* There was no part of the Egyptian dreſs more univerſally prevalent than the pec- 
bral: it appears to have been worn by all ranks and orders of people ;. and it was com- 
non alſo to the women ab well as to the men, The pectorale, worn by the Egyptian 
nonarchs, by the courtiers, and by the ſuperior order of the prieſts, were, without 
doubt, exceedingly magnificent. A linen pectoral, adorned with figures of animals 
voren in the work, and enriched-with gold and . colours, was preſented by 
Amafis, king of Egypt, to the Lacedæmonians; and the chain, which, according to 
Herodotus, was a neceſſary appendage, though extremely ſlender and delicate, conſiſted 
0 vo leſs than three hundred diſtinct threads. The form of the Egyptian pectoral ap- 
bears upon a multiplicity of different figures : it was ſemicircular, and conſtantly adorned 
ith rows of omaments one above another, in which not only the * | 
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— gg S puctebisle appespen ne 

res are frequen her in — — an thoſe ——— 6. 

b — 2 es of che firſt Plate, tina figures: 
E ——4. ue of the nd Plato, are all dee th 

a at nging to the laſt is not only SR 

anger, {his we * copied, No. 6.] it conſiſts o ſeven — ens rw 
whereas the others have not more than three, four, or five, at the moſt: then there — 
to have been no regular number affigned to theſe 


have ten, ſome twelve: and this ſp ſpecimen, which was taken fond the breaſt of 
a mummy, and co nr oy and 2 — — ris 


ornaments are fimſhed with | a 500 ous —— 
in a regular ſueceſſion; the Beh S of the * 
are blue ſtriped upon —— 
united to the pectoral, are * bhue, 
the ornamental part is light blue; the ſecond — — and — the thind bright 
red and black; and the fourth is the ſame as the ſeeondi; the fifth, ſicth, ſeventh, and 
eighth, correſpond exactly with the four firſt, and are repeated in the four ſucc 
rows; the thirteenth is like the firſt ; and the ground of the fourteenth | is black, with red, 
blue, and green, ſtripes, alternately. ſucceeding each other: 
* The deity Ofris, repreſented by [the image, No. 5. on our Plate] is habited i in a 
manner differing from any of the preceding examples z' for, the: greater-part-of his body, 
both his arms to the wriſts, and his legs, are covered with a rabe; — his 
feet; his pectoral is large and radiated; and the mitre upon his head-bears:gr 
to the high-crowned cap- with a Anob, or b, upon tlic top ot i it, which 
mentioned aſſures us was worn by the prieſts Ws 
F me 4b. 1 | | 
aſp, or an animal of the ſerpent _ * 5 — — i ben 
elevated from the verge. The ſcourge, which ie im his right hand, and 
the crooked — — in the left, were — of — — r attributes belonging to 
the deity ; but t e learned are by no means n thein * of them. Jo the 
repreſentation of Oris, eſp my when he appears 
may find the full dreſs of the high prieſt ofthe arp ws; and this-© een 
receive additional ſtrength, when it is proved that many pats the ſplendid 
vas made for Aaron onginated from the dreſs of this deity: © | SL 
The original of this curious little figure, which is nearly: ofthe as ende e 
wy found with four others (two of them repreſenting the ſame deity, eee two 
oddeſs ir with the infant Oris or Horus, upon her lap) near 
070 ru, within the ſite of ancient Verulum; à city of the — "They were pur 
chaſed by Benjamin Weſt, Efq. hiſtorteal painter to his _—— in whoſe poledlion the) 
now remain. The preſent figure is much more perfect tham any iof the other our 
* == form of — — _ is rn 6 dud the name of the p porn 
belonging to the pontifical mitre; tlirow 3 
Abe Itis called e and in another : Erl 
crown; and in both paſſages ſignifies the crown itſolfi The ene 3 
ſuppoſed to have dech given to it, beeauſs it was made in 'a elbe or qu 
form ; 3 and we _ reaſonably enough conclude, that the de np eee e = 
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vr puple, frigtiy fpeaking 
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| "FRAGMWMENTHL | 135 
(ome reſemblance to euch other wien we are affured; 2 ſymbe heal, in bo 
inſtances, of the ſame thing. It * ars from ſeveral parts of Scripture, that the kings, 
in ancient times; did not appear without their crown; unleſs upon fuch'occafions as they 
choſe to diſguiſe themſelves; and even that they wore them in the field of battle. 
..« Phylacteries, or frontlets, formed part of the Jewiſh head - dreſs; they conſiſted of 
ſcrolls of parchment, and were inſeribed with portions of the law, which they were 
ſuictly enjoined to wear upon their hands, alſo, as well as upon their foreheads: and 
thou ſhalt bind them for a ſign upon thine hand, and they ſhall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes.” A modern author, ſpeaking of the head - dreſs of the Arabs in Yemen, and 
particularly of the external cap, which way often richly embroidered with gold, affures 
us, that all of them, that he had feen, had theſe words : There is no God but God; 
Mohammed is the apoftle of God; or ſome other ſentence from the Koran; La Alldh illa 
Allik Mohammed raſul Alu. Niebuhr, Trav. Arab. p. 55. and this cuſtom ſeems clearly 
to have been derived bythe Mohammedan Arabians from the frontlets of the Jews.“ 
Ie reader will have obſerved that the back; or lining, of the pectoral, in the Plate 
of the Pectoral, was ornamented with flowers, deſigned in a modem, rather than 
an ancient taſte; but, in this pe@oral we are ſùre that we inſpect an example of tbe 
ucient Egyptian ſtyle: of decoration, From the regular repetition of its colours, I ſuſ- 
that this article may contribute to give us 1 tolerable idea of thoſe works of em- 
idery among the early: Hebrews,” which are deſcribed as compoſed of blue, purple, 
ſearlet, and ue twined Vixen. Cheque ant now the preſent writer, on 
rogue. fn poqys > Song) he ſolicits excuſe for faying a few words on the 
U e.. nl 339 10 „ anne TO einen 10 amen, 245 nne N 
word rendered blue is n ek bLeT!” Abarbanel, in Exod. cap. xxv. f. 190, 
Afrms, it ſignifies yellow's' Maimomdes, ds Vas Sunet. cap. viii. ſect. 13, ſays; it im- 
ports ye; and Braunius, De Veopit, Sue. Feb: Ib. i. cap, 13, 15; thinks, he has 
demonſtrated this to be the fact. As · Our own verſion has accepted this fignification of 
the word, we hall with it! but think it includes the idea of a border, or ſtripe, 
or termination, ? the verge, or extretnity, from catch, to oonclude or finiſh, ] in which. 
caſe, it perfectly coincides with our: pectoral under conſideration; but, that it is not 
confined to the idea of 8x v-blue; may appear from Numbers iv. 6. where directions are 


ben to place upon the taberniacle à 'eovering of Kin- ue, 7. e. blue Morocco leather; 
8 hi 


on our Plate of the Fabernacle; and to ſpread over the whole a /i:#fout of 

treelet, “ wholly of blue,“ fays ourtranfation; perhaps, the meaning is, © of a full deep 
due, ſuch as indigo i8 . of communicating: for I preſume that indigo, or ſome 
fuch plant, was the dyeim material then in uſe, and, as we know, this bears waſhing 
To and ſtands well, it follows, that rain; foil, or other adventitious damages to. 
— _ outer covering _ be liable; would be no real injury to a protecting material. 

CO O ur. TO? 0 SS BUDUEBYY, Mil i i 74 £22274 

The next word is MTM Aredutmas; rendered purple and if Joſephus, Anti. Hb. Hi. 
Gp. 5. and Philo, lib. de congreſſu, are correct, this was a very deep purple: but, I 
preſume, that the purple of the ancients is well deſcribed under its article in the Die- 
TIONARY, as a very deep red t it tat; the colour of out pigment: called lake: Now, 
tis alſo, is vot far from agreeing exactly with the ſtripes in our ral; for none of theſe 


* 


©, ; = 
11 


rd ſanguints, fays 3 aſe or Sao. ; 
The word des . <& icarkt is 96 TW, TVLOTE SHent; en fignifies double, or 
gnißes the worm, or grub, coccus, or d. termes: 
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an inſeQ found on the leaves of a; kind —: corhiven.. e 
5 then is, double-dyed with: the worm- colour. perils erat Sen to. eriny 
But, was the ſubject of theſe dyes woollen, cotton, þ-4 linep 2 Silk, Lthiok; was not 
known; and wherever ſilk occurs in our: tranſlation, I preſume it ig an incorreQneg, 
Might the ſubjects of theſe colours be A twiſted, or oompoſed in a peculiar 
manner ? enen rows n the paige in n er 
Thy head- dreſs upon ger reftiviites Cf! we, 0 TRIES vt 

| And the wege, of thy hair are like ene, s bee 


ho ES if Carmel be a place, the paralleliſm req res, that A Agar "x 87 
n 


alſo; or otherwiſe,.if Aragaman be a colour qu 46 afually hitherto e the = 


ſhould be a colour allo ; z and we ſhould read Carmil: i. e. crimſan aße. The fol 
verſe, which apparently; describes the hair, or headedrefs, alſo, Yi 992 Ok ns | 
The king is entangled in theſe-meanderings-ofngtigy.; (114/11), 11 
fone e 0 4 peculiar manner of plaiting the hair, Iike a kind * 
areg implies, if we derive arrgaman gd and I ſuſpeQ;; that as — Fa 
kind of weaving calico, from the city Calicut, "from. whence: it; was fr brought to us, 
conſider alſo. Mantua-ſilk—Padua-ſoie—Raz-de-Maut}. and another kind damaſk; from 
amaſ/cus, whence we received that manner of work; ſo theſe terms may be names 
of places, c. applied firſt. to their works, and afterwards transferred to imitations of | 
them, in which caſe Aregaman, would be literally areg, i. e. the tomn of Arec. (called 
Erech, Gen. x. 10.) and men, which regularly ſignifies From, i. e. va Erech ; a kind 
of thread, or material for weaving, or, a manner of xg wearing or Kc. like that of Erech. 
Upon the whole, I thinks, our pectoral will j gulify idea, that the blue, purple, or 
deep lake, and ſcarlet, of the Hebrew embroi eries, — aced in alternate rows, or 
ſtripes, not ſo much in flowers, or &c,\ running into each other, and interwoven in what 
we call a running pattern, but rather kept difinR,,. each to- itſelf, + {As tothe fine twined 
linen, which on have conſidered as net- work; whether this, was-inferted between each 
row of blue, and of purple, and of ſcarlet, like 8 ſtripe of thread - ace between them; 
or, whether it was alternately a fourth ſtripe, ſo that after a ſtripe of blue embroidery, 
then of dee — . then of ſcarlet — „ onme a ſtripe of net work, like 
— r plauſibl ible b PRs buen ts 6 . the — — 
A u z- but 7 notwit : net 7 
wv av Amado the entire ater, like ee embroidery) a0 go 


(which, A ond, hs a repreſentation of embroidery) and 
No. 5. in the Plate of ParizsT's DRESSES, thews. this peRtoral as: enge; itap: 


gth and firmneſs, as well as cleg: nce, tothe whole con texture "Aoi 
pears to ſurround the neck, in front, and to go ſome; way over the ſhaulders; the 


form of 
this pectoral is circular; that of the Hebrews was ſquare. I do not perceine an packer 


ee a 
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ornament than embroidery (wo e an dc. ) on this Egyptian 
was on Aaron's. 5 v0 
1 * T f aTf Mt {6 A + 15 auth 1407 = 
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THE figure $ at the bottom of this Plate ave” rom the | 
Vol. III. p. 5. 269. They are in perſect preſervation, and their cos are ext 2 
Nos. 2, 3. Each of theſe figures wears. a lay white veſt, delcendir 19.0 
over that a narrow kind of robe, which reaches. 7 the mid-h 2 e 
that only come down to the etbow ; the colour robe is blue. 


of them is covered, and is encircled with a — band, * bas a flo 


1 
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ather ornament, riſing over the ſorehead. The hair of | 
Les and a conſiderable way down. —_— 1 e 8 2 the ſhoul- 
ſhoes, or ſlippers, are of a gold. colour, the ſiraps of whi * ds 4 me ength. Their 
i ſmall button. Upon the breaſt is a long tablet of gold 8 rn by 
* and —_ _ —_— or characters inſerted among them nnn 
o. 1 holds in his right hand a ſmall gold · coloured e Who © go Hop 
bruſh, or a/perſorium, Which is alſo of 8000 3 dc 1 me 228 oy a ſprinkling- 
sother hand a knife, as is fppoſed, Path of which are of a gold 6 
in his left hand a vaſe, and a ſmall trident, or three-pronged fork, and ons o. 3 holds 
oh * — 0 inſtruments are of a gold colour men and 
No. 4. The colour of the robe of this figure i 1 | | 
ene thaaphripenfoggtle tos 
wit; upon this is a caſing· diſh, with ſeveral holes in it. al — : t attached 
git a long beak, like that of a ſtork. The whole is of a gold col middle of 1t a vaſe 
t is clear that theſe figures repreſent priefts : the dont, — = $i 
. ſhould be referred. The prieſts of the Greeks and KO, 4d ya m_ 
ebrews, and indeed of mo nations. Sz , ag of t 
occaſions they were — he ag ang - Pon ogg Be e 
Juieu, Hiſt. Crit. 7. iv. tr. 9. cap · 6. Le Mo Fl DM 5 . Sac. Heb. 1. 6. 
CCC 
emarim, Zeph. i. 4. Vide Dictiona : Es”; 7 
ack refs 1 — Pg. were ſo called from their 
ele prieſts are not Egyptian, e, the Egypti 1 2 
whereas the dreſſes of theſe 2 as on = . wore only white dreſſes 4 
SE ER I Treg: 
man prieſts; and they have by no means thaee of ine Gone: not repre 
ae meant at leaſt for Aſiatic, if not ſpecifically; for Hebi ing Grecian. Ifen that they 
i Hebrew preſs, tho painter, has committed g ebrew, prieſts: but if they be meant 
** 2 y 3 — on ” | comminel pee. . eee, 
e Hebrew prieſts had bonnets, or mitres, Wt, TOO M98 ITT 
of the high prieſt was a plate of 2 „ r ) and on that 
a not been uſed to conſider this plate as a flower rij — th a to Jehovah,” I 
are thus underſtood it; but, on finding theſe arab Fang yr — yer 
wy ower, I am led to think more favou rably a _ e of placing 
be know certainly/;that the Nazarites' among the Heb tl ax 16 6. By tem 
EE Teena ro, 
4 recollect any precept enjoining e ervice at the Temple; nor 
Leon the Hebrew prieſts wore. their S off their hair. 
r ER Ee 
= veneration an ample beard is till held, 9 2 of their beards; and in 
The? among the Greeks, as appears in Euripides, He . 702 No. XCIII. It was o 
. Nr in the Temple, ſince, when in — the N — 
00t ; but after that ſervice w: eee, e to go 
r water had qu 
lis grand E — we know that the high-prieſt of the 1 3 | 
lnel: but Suidas . —_ * oF public perſon, and m——_— the nation of 
2 another. k ont: bas confounded, as 
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"Epe?, If there was an inferior kind of pectoral worn by the Hebrew pnieſts, then the 


it ſhould ſeem, with the ephod, “ made of woven gold, with great art,“ ſays be, in 


Painter of theſe figures may be juſtified ; but if not, then he has erred, in attributing to 
the common prieſts what was peculiar to the full dreſs of the high prieſt, and was wor 


by him only on the moſt ſolemn occaſions. 2 il) © I IT HEIRS Bf 1 : 
No it is remarkable that there certainly were two kinds of ephods, one very rich for } 
the high prieſt, another plain for the common prieſts, which Moſes does not deſcribe. | | t 
appears . alſo that the pectoral was conſidered as a part of the ephod ; that the ephod is t 
taken for the pectoral, as it is for the Urim and Thummim, becauſe theſe were united to 
the ephod ; fo that, I think, it may be pretty ſtrongly queried, whether an ephod was 
complete without a'peCtoral ? conſequently, whether there was not an ordinary kind of 01 
pectoral, though not deſcribed, it being commonly underſtood, as we know there was an þ 
ordinary kind of ephod, though equally undeſcribed. If this ＋ A admitted, then 
the difficulty attending ſome inſtances mentioned in Scripture'of the uſe of the pedoral 
1. Gideon, meaning, we ſuppoſe, to make an ephod, for his uſe, as a public civil judge 
and fuler, ' not as a prieſt, might collect, by public contribution, ſeventeen hundred to, 
_ :ſhekels of gold, which quantity could not be wanted for the purpoſe of forming an Wl | 
ephod only, but which might furniſh materials for a rich peRoral 4%; and, it ſhould 
ſeem by the hiſtory, that Gideon was not blameable in making this ephod, &c. as a civil | 
ornament or robe merely, but that it afterwards became a ſubject to which religious ideas , ] 
were connected, whereby it became a ſnare, and confequently an evil, by percer/ion, to tan 
Gideon and bis OH“. RRC ge ry jet 
2. We find alſb that Micah, Judges xviii. had an ephod;-which his prieſt employed in hay 
aſking counſel of God; we ſhould therefore think this was accompanied by a pectorl. ine 
On the fame train of reaſoning, Saul might have a prieſt with him who wore an ephod, | thoi 
and David might alſo have another prieſt with him, who alſo wore another ephod, and uſua 
-peRoral too, without which, I conceive, the ephod was not complete. Vide PHOD in be t 
the Dictionary, and conſider, whether any queſtion was regularly aſked. of God, without whic 
the enquirer's uſing the pectoral: yet we find both David and Saul enquiring of God, Our « 
though ata diſtance from each other, and in a ſtate. of mutual enmity.” 1 Sam. xxili. 6, 9. | Powe 
Judgment is an office of civil magiſtracy, no leſs than of has pres authority ; now the tone 
oral is ſometimes called the breaſt- plate of judgment, Exod. xxvilt. 15. 29. 50. and lt 
it ſeems to be connected, at leaſt, (if it did not abſolutely appertain) to the ral have 
office. Might not David wear an ephod, and Samuel alſo Wear an ephod, IN. B. ©: a ſho; 
linen ephod,”] on this principle, as civil judges, not as prieſts? 1 Chron. xv. 77. kaly, 
1 Sam. ii. 18. e DER Ih, OE 3+ . a 
„Upon the whole, I ſee no harm which attends the idea of more than one peRtoral bring WW 
uſed by the prieſts (though only one bore the names of the twelve tribes) ; and if fo, 5 | 
our ancient delineator may be correct in giving this ornatnent to 1 prieſts. * 
to the ſhape of tho worn by eur figures, they differ a little among themſelves; ye * | Th 
to their general ſhape, it may be conſidered as ſquare. The writing upon 1 1 ben 
obſcure to afford matter for reaſoning. [ Query, Had other pectorals, belide the Mg" if ag 
prieſt's, names inſcribed on them, but without precious ſtones, or other ſplendours, orus- eabl 
ments, 8&c.?] ; eee Nag Sr  - a it, 
As to the ſmall vaſes, and the aſþer/oriums for the uſe of ſprinkling, 7 2 FF - 
know, was among the divers baptiſms practiſed under the Moſaic ritual; Cow: — * * 
nearly the ſame, aſperſions, were praQtiſed among the heathen; ſo that _ * 


diſtinctive marks whereby to determine the relation of theſe figures to any p ti 
people, or to any particular religious community, | - 
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There remains, however, one ſmall circumſtance, which, if my memory be correct, may 
afford ſomewhat approaching an anſwer to our preſent enquiry: the third figure of a 
prieſt holds in his hand a curved fork with three prongs; ſuch a fork we find, 1 Sam. ii. 
13. was uſed by the Jewiſh | wap for taking meat out of a pot wherein it was boil- 
ing; a curved fork with three teeth, or prongs. Now we read in Homer, &c. of 
fioe-pronged forks, but not of three- pro ſorks; and if there was conſtantly main- 
ined ſuch a diſtinction, antientiy, then theſe are Jewiſh prieſts; and this circumſtance, 


It re BM . | 

. killing as it appears, in union with others already noticed, may determine the queſtion. 
A Tacks our obſervations on this plate, —— the followin den ; 
=R 1. Whether the vaſes held by theſe prieſts may be the- baſons” of our tranſlation, 
d of of may reſemble thoſe vaſes which held the blood of victims, for the purpoſe of its being 
8 an frinkled, under the Moſaic inſtitution ? e e 
then 2. Whether the a/per/oriums held by theſe prieſts, may reſemble thoſe uſed by the Jews? 

3, Whether the crown of gold reſembles any part of the prieſtly dreſs of the Hebrews, 


riz. that worn by the bigh-prieſt upon his turbant, or mitre? _ Eg 
4, Whether its flower reſembles that plate of gold, on which was inſcribed © Holineſs 
to Jeliovah, which was worn 17 the high-prieſ t:: ä 
3. Whether a flower of the ſame kind was worn by the common ach 4 
6. Whether a pectoral was worn by the prieſts generally, or only by the high-prieſt? 
7. May No. 4. give ſome idea of the Nethinim, or ſervants, in the Jewiſh Temple ? 
But we ought by no means to forget that theſe figures were painted in Italy, at a diſ- 


15 to tance from Judea ; and though we are certain the Jews were well-known in that country, 

et we can eaſily conceive that the perſon who painted theſe repreſentations might not 
ed in and ſeen the originals at Jeruſalem, but might paint partly from deſcription, —_ from 
oral. incorrect drawings, and partly he might mix current ideas of other prieſts? dreſſes with 


phod, | tos of the Jews, which he propoſed to delineate. Nevertheleſs, as all other repreſentations 
and uſually given, are at beſt but modern ideas drawn from deſcription, and however they may 
OD in be the relult of great learning, yet are in their nature leſs authentic than thoſe of our plate, 
thout wich have undeniable antiquity in their fayour, the reader will, we hope, be pleaſed with 
God, ur endeayours to ſet before him the moſt probable, and the beſt repreſentations in our 
: 6, 9. | power, though we cannot vouch for their correctneſs, or their application, with that firm 
w the tone of aſſurance which precludes doubt, or which leaves no room for heſitation, 

. and [tis evident, from Juvenal, Horace, &c. that the Jews were numerous in Italy; they 
iſterial lave al o left memoranda in the (now excavated) town of Pompeii ; © Without fide of 
z. 43 aſhop are Hebrew characters, not with vowel points,” ſays Miſs STARKE. Letters from 
v. 27. ah, Leiter XXI. Might our figures be painted for ſome Jewiſh family reſident here? 
„ = No. CCXXXVII. HIGH-PRIEST 

. 


IN HIS WHITE ROBE ON THE, DAY. or EXPLATION, 


THIS ſubjeRt ranks arhoog thoſe which, being, drawn from deſcription, reſts on the. 
authority ot the perſon ho firſt compoled it. It may be of uſe, as giving a general idea 
Ae dreſs which it means to repreſent, but no preciſion of form or appearance can be 
abliſhed by it beyond a doubt. The cap of this figure reſembles the Phrygian bon- 
% and the golden plate is flat; the cenſer is taken from medals given as antient 
tbrew; but the learned are not fatisfied of their authority; only thole which have 
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= WO inſeri tions on them are eſteemed authentic, and on ſuch medals this cenſer is 
Hund. Vi e Plates of Wee II. and MisckLLANIES, Plate J. ** 
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No. CCXXXVIII. - HIGH-PRIEST IN HIS ROBES,” + | 
THIS figure, like the foregoing, is drawn according to the cofiception of learned men; ; 
ut the uncertainty attending ſuch conceptions, and the remark that no two authors 

in delineating the forms and arrangement of theſe dreſſes,” prevent any 2 dependance 1 

from being juſtly placed upon them; though they have been the beſt hitherto procurable. 
| No. CCXXXIX. A COMMON PRIEST. 1 
MY idea is, that, when they were not on duty, the prieſts were but little diſtinguiſhed w 
by their dreſs from the laity around them. I know not how far the fame principle might t 
prevail in the Jewiſh ſtate, as prevails in the Eaſt at this day, which is, that diſtinctions of | cc 
rank, employments, dignities, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by the form of the cap worn by the th 

party, the other parts of dreſs being diſregarded. If that was the fact, the reader will 
do well to turn to AxABIAN Dsesses, Plate II. page 110, where he will find almoſt, or po 

altogether, every part of Aaron's dreſs, as deſcribed by Moſes, Exod.-xxviii. is ſtill adopted 
in the Eaſt; as appears in that figure. F al 
| a | | Is 
No. CCXL. HABIT OF A LEVITE. + th 
IT is admitted, that the Levites wore no particular habit till the time of — 5 i rol 
, whoſe innovation in this matter is cenſured by Joſephus. It is probable their o In 
Aeg was a ſimple robe; but that it was preciſely of this form, is more than we take upon jun 
The trumpet which this figure is blowing, it is meant, we ſuppoſe, to be the ram's inte 
horn of Holy Writ. On this ſubje& we have offered ſome remarks, in No. CCXXIN. and 
page 125. to which we refer the reader. tg ne OT n 
No. CCXLI. TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS. ar 
| a 44 ** : LES . 1 z 0h 
THE lower figure on our plate gives a general view of the court of the Tabernacle, | Fear 
and of the ſituations of the various utenſils it contained: we obſerve, firſt of all, the pillars | prob 
marking an inclofure ; this incloſure was 100 cubits, about 150 feet, in length, and 50 fir 
cubits, about 75 feet, in breadth : theſe pillars were five cubits high. In centre of f Wor 
the front appears a kind of entrance, formed by hanging oy; which could be dan 15 
up, occaſionally, like the entrance- curtain to a tent. Vide No. CL VII. page'151. = 
The intervals between the other pillars are cloſed by a ſtrong kind of net -wor tt, as ſome F ds 
render the original word, which in our tranſlation is called fine-twined linen; but this was II 
ſo looſely twined, or combined, that what was tranſacted in the court was viſible in à cn. 8 ve 
ſiderable degree, (though veiled, vide No. CUXXXIM. p. 186.) to the people ſtanding ; = 
without. 1 8 
Adyancing to the centre of the court, we find the altar of burnt-offerings, . a BY 
ſtruction we ſhall not now examine; next, the laver for the purpoſes of ablutions, &! =" 0 
the prieſts; thirdly, the Tabernacle itſelf, or a kind of tent, to whoſe honour, 25 3 om Ky te 
dence of glory and holineſs, the whole ſervice is referred, On the right hand of the cb. | 1a 
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ire the pillars, blocks, Sc. neceſſary for the detention and ſlaughter of the victims to 
be offered on the altar. a 4 8 oh | 
The various coverings of the ſacred tent are hinted at, and ſhewn in various ſtates 
of covering, hanging, Ke. | | 
Such is a general view of the court of the Tabernacle and its contents: we proceed 
now to examine more particularly the conſtruction of the Tabernacle itſelf. T5 
The Tabernacle was compoſed of boards, united to each other by various joinings, 
whereby the whole together formed. a kind of houſe, which, being ca ible of ſepara= 
tion into parts, may be conſidered as a portable dwelling, conſiſting of two chambers, 
an outer chamber and an inner. 
Over the whole were ſpread ſeveral coverings, whoſe materials are defcribed by 
words ſufficiently obſcure and embarraſling : the firſt covering was, ſays our tranſla- 
tion, of ram-ſkins, and above of badger-ſkins; (but was the badger known in that 
country?) the ſecond was of ram-ſkins dyed red; the third was of goats' hair (ſome- 
ting like our camblet); the fourth was wrought of various rich materials. gt? 
No. 1 in our plate ſhews-theſe coverings drawn up to various heights, for the pur- 
poſe of exhibiting their diverſity. . t et 12,06, 1 Met! 
No. 2 ſhews the Tabernacle with its coverings let down, and the whole ſtructure 
cloſed, according as ſome learned men have underſtood the ' deſcription” of it. It 
is natural to ſuppoſe that, when it was covered, the leaſt valuable or ornamental cover- 
ing was on the outſide, to protect the richer materials beneath it; and I ſhould rather 
think, if there was any diftinQion of parts in it, that the top covering, or flat roofing, 
of the whole, might be of one material, and that from thence, on the ſides all 
round, hung a ſurrounding: continuation of curtains, made all of the fame materials. 
| mean that the diviſion of this external covering, if it had any, took place at the 
junction of the wall! With taie raf. re ei to nah UL SHTP 
No. 3. The coverings being wholly removed, this figure ſhews the diviſion of the 
internal part of the Tabernacle; i. e. into two chambers; the firſt having its pillars 
and rich veil to cloſe the entrance; the ſecond having alſo pillars and à veil richly 
Wought for the ſame purpoſe. The boards which form the ſides are clearly ſhewn ; 
ad the internal fides of the chambers appear to be decorated with ornament, &c. 
The reader will perceive, by a glance If the eye on our ſubjects, the nature and pro- 
portions of their conſtructions, better than by any deſcription. We ought, however, 
o hint, that, when wholly ſurrounded by its external covering, the Tabernacle! 
peared of a deep colour; a colour with a ſolid tint; not black, ſtrictly ſpeaking!" Hut 
probably of the tint of blue morocco leather, like that made into ladies ſhoes A flrm 
aſing colour. Our reaſons for this are that, though the Rabbins ſay it Hebrew 
word vn rachas ſignifies an animal, a badger, yet all the antient verſions agree that 
it hgnifies a colour: tlie LXX. and Jerom ſay, kyacinthus ; Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, wiolet-coloured; and ſo the Vulgate. Bochart has ſtrongly. ſupported 
rendering, Hieroz. p. 986, &c.; and Byneus and Scheuzer agree with him. 
at we may add our teſtimony in our own way, we have given, in No. 4, a re- 
prientation of the KAABA of Mecca, which, at this day, is hung all (over, ſay ſome, but 
_ think) round with a hanging covering'of BLACK velvet, or ſtrong BLACK ſilk 
amaſcus. Toward the top of it, is a golden band, or faſcia, which- goes round 
whole covering, and has an inſcription wrought in letters of gold. Since, then, 
> preſent Kaaba of Mecca is corded with black, and ſince black velvet is in requeſt 
& nts, and ſince a magnificent tent (perhaps his tent of ſtate) of Solomon, appears 
are been black, Cant. i. 5. I think we may admit, without difficulty, that the 
N ſacred 
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ſacred Tabernacle of Iſrael was of a deep blue colour, approgc toward 
not quite ſo deep. þ pprogching black, but 


: 

As the general diſpoſition, &c. of the parts of the Tabernacle was retty much 

. [ 

the ſame as that of the Temple afterwards, we refer the reader to - — ] 
remarks on the Temple, and to their articles i in the W or what. are in- 
ann may be _ . 
nt 

| | TY 8 

| 2 

#7395% OF THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. | : 
ſe 

THIS ſubje&t ſhould be conſidered as extant under two flates, and at two periods of 0 
time; firſt, as it was conſtructed originally by Solomon ; Kue as it was rebuilt a 
after the Babyloniſh captivity. 0 
As the Temple of Solomon was wholly deſtroyed, we have only the reſource of ar 
what deſcription is left us to dire& our conceptions of its extent, re, decorations, me 
&c. It is no wonder, therefore, if very learned men have diff tly in their th 
ideas of this edifice. We ſhall offer to the reader ſome of their various __—_— _ 
tions: the probability is, that no one is altogether, correct, yet that each an 
approaches to correctneſs. But, on ſuch ancient articles, not now extant, if a defign be 
On were 5 how ſhould that COR be Io) on OT: | th 
51 bo 
No. CCXLII. PLAN OF SOLOMON'S TEMPLE, rr 
Arten FROM THE UnivERSAL mn h ttt, x nur 
THE firſt plan of Salomon? 5 ered edifice we; ſhall take 558 the Vniverſa Hi 5 
tory, as being the ſimpleſt and cleareſt of any. The ſituation of this building, in Fog 
reſpect to the city of Jeruſalem, may be gathered from the- Mar or eee The wh 
following is de explanation of Ig learned authors: £675.09 afin kolg ” 
= WC 

WE begin with the oracle (a}, 8 God ſpake gend whally' by et e be ſhut up whe be 
u er the cherubime it is called the oracle 4 there was occalipn, nw: 
Tus neſe, Or, his holy oracle, PT. xxviii. 2. towards But further, our con} is ftrengthened by this. 

w ——j ˖ and tera turned themſelves when they this plain inſerence, that the temple _ on] 
; this was a ſquare room of 20 cubits; Thus it is ſaid, For the entering of the _ hk 

1 King ings bs 2, 20, 2 Chron, iii. 8. made doors—ſo 2 — for the entering of tt | ten, 
oe, o or ſanQuary (b), 40 cubits long, temple, poſts 45 the two doors were of [fe : 
25 Kings, vi. 2, 3, called the temple tree. Now a door ſuppoſes a wall, wherever 2 
N "For the houſe might 3 be the {Nu neceſſary, as here. And ſhould it be mob 
the two apartments; but the emple en that the oracle had a door as well as f rags 
oy proper, name for the ſecond apartment: ſanctuary, though we da not conceive _— wper 
however, the gth of both theſe together, being between them, it m night be anſwered, chat * An 
= ee 1 of Cod, war fixty ws, 1 Kings, nothing upon record concerning ſuch a — that he 
ve ſee no neceflity. for one; and, laſtly, that * 

* 8 the ſJandfuary ood a porch (J. 7 wi ht be ſomething elſe in ſieu of it; fer a wy 
cubit; was the length thereof, and ten cubits was i and ſtron was made to ſeparate t * Ko 
breadth thereof. Fc from the bay place, the ſame, we ſup me * aw th 
mu for the -wal between the porch and the tem- St. Matthew calls The ven of the temple that lib, openin 
| wh * one ſees it onght to be there admitted, _ Mat. xxviii. dt. n Rar of 
t never mentioned in ſo many words by ; 1 Co ſitixely 8 us, that Solomon \ it is amb; 
the f a hiſtorians, It appears to have been See a different from the veil, tous — 
of great uſe, not only the better to ſuſtain the = fo clearly expreſſed in the ſacred books, Th ) H, Ocalic 
"building, but alſo to ſeparate the temple from the tranſlation, "indeed, fays, (1 Kings, . 3 topo 1 
porch belonging to it; that fo this temple might made @ partition by the cli i of gold befare the 


rdingly we may underſtand that there was 
eas ual a veil, the partition being fixed, 
ard the veil hanging before it, ſo as to be moved 
lie our curtains. But we do not warrant that this 
i; the true ſenſe of the Hebrew, which is rather, 
He placed chains (bars or bolts} acroſs the oracle : 
however there was a door to it, as we have ſeen al- 
ready. And although we may ealily conceive a 
door without a wall, properly o called, we muſt 
| ſuppoſe ſome ſuch thing as a partition. Beſides, 
what bolted this door, or went acroſs before the 
oracle, was of gold, and therefore not the veil it- 
ſelf: at leaſt the Hebrew text allows us to ſay, the 
oncle was ſhut up with golden bolts; yet whether 
there was a partition beſides the door of each ſide, 
or whether the door itſelf ſerved inſtead of a par- 
ttion, we ſhall not determine, but conclude this 
article by ſaying, that the doors of the porch are 
mentioned as ſuch in one paſlage, and are called 
the doors of the houſe of the Lord in another. 
We now conſider the chambers, built againſt the 
wall of the houſe round about, both of the * 
and the oracle, the nethermoſt ſaid to be 2 
broad, and alſo ide cubits high ; but of their length we 
fndnothing. It ſeems they wereſquarerooms: Joſe- 
phus tells us, they were thirty in number all about 
the temple, which, it may be, he took from that of 
Ezekiel, xli. 6. who ſays, The fide chambers were 
three, ene over another, and thirty in order: fo that 
thirty being multiplied by three, according to the 
number of ſtories in the firſt book of Kings, thoſe 
chambers will amount to ninety, called the nether- 
mf, the middle, and the third. And ſuch a num- 
ber may eaſily be placed about the houſe, ſuppoſin 
themto have been each of five cubits length, as we 
u height; for in the breadth they di from 
ire to fix, and from fix to ſeven; the reaſon of 
which is there given, Upon this ſcore they will 
undoubtedly appear ſomewhat ſmall ; and fo in- 
deed Joſephus calls them. However, if their uſe 
was well known, that might give ſome light into 
this matter. But concerning their uſe, - we find 
only, 2 Kings, xi. 2. that Jogſi war hidden in the 
 bed-chamber belonging to 
then, for granted, that they were chiefly or fre- 
2 intended to lie in; we may venture to ſay 
they were ſufficient for that purpoſe, eſpecially 
thoſe of the middle and third flory; / befides that 
the bd-chambcrs among the Jews were generally 
upper rooms. 3-5, : 2 > 
One thing more remains to be attended to about 
2 properly ſo called. It is ſaid, 1 Kings, 
* Poway a e e the 
a fide of the houſe ; they went ? dt 
fart ne the ni 3 
n the third, Where we may well imagine an 
2 leſt in the 32 of _ wall * 
irs, to go up to the ſepond ſtory o 
Gambers about the mona. and alſo a Mare from 
temple to the porch ; for there might be ſeveral 
OO that required the miniſters of the temple 
off up to thoſe chambers, as well as in and out 
the temple, | 


— 
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temple. Taking it, 


perly tranilated te fore: ſront of the houſe 
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5 We are now come to the porch, (c) where we 
meet with thoſe celebrated co/umng, or pillars, Solo- 


mon adorned it with. It is faid, 1 Kings, vii. 21. 


He ſet them up in the porch of the temple, an 

2 Chron, iii. 15. ke made before the houſe two es 
and ver. 17. the columns reared up the pillars before 
the temple; which expreſſions taken together, ſuf- 


 ficiently ſeem to imply the pillars were before the 


temple in its porch. But it is not quite ſo eaſy to 
aſſigu the height of them. In one place, 1 Kings 
2 15. it is {aid of 2 He ny N 
aſs ghucen cubits hi ce, In another, 
2 os fü. 15. He — Rur N of thirty and 
fue cubus high. This ſeeming inconſiſtency between 
the two ſacred hiſtorians we ſhall preſently recon- 
cile; only we will firſt beg leave to take notice that 


this is an inſtance of their not combining together, 


of their not being corrected or amended by one 
another. Now let us only ſuppoſe the pedeſtal or 
baſis of the columns to have been 17 cubits high, 
this, added to the 18 cubits, (1 Kings, vii. 15. 
Jer. lüi. 21.) for the ſhaft, will make exactly 
35 cubits ia height, the number mentioned 2 Chron. 
ii. 15. Laſtly, taking from 1 Kings, vii. 16. 
five cubits, being the height of the . chapiter, 
we ſhall have the true height of the pillars, vs. 


40 'cubits. It is true, that, in 2 Kings, xxv. 17. 


the height of the chapiter is ſaid to have been hree 
cubits ; but here we apprehend we have the dimen- 
ſion of the chapiter only, ſtrictly ſo called, cothereth 
in the Hebrew, or crowning, which is expreſſed to 
have been three cubits : and there is left to be un- 


derſtood the wreathen work on it round about, which 
was two cubits more; both which ſums, added, 
. make that of ve, the number ſet down before by 
the ſame author. We can ſay but little concerning 


the thickneſs of the ſhaft of 9 only that 
a line of twelve cubils compaſſed ether of them round 
about; and therefore the diameter was four cubits, 
which is the proportion of 12 for the circumfer- 
ence, But it may be further obſerved, that one of 
the pillars was to be ſeen on the right of the porch, 
and called Jachin, and the other on the left, which 
he called Boaz. Now Jachin ſignifies, he Hall e 
dhifis and Boaz, ſtrength ir in him, By which it 
ſeems Solomon would give to underſtand, that he. 
depended only on Almighty pewer for the continu- 
ance and duration of this temple. But, by way of 
conjecture, one might ſuppoſe there was an inſcrip- 
tion, in ſome ſuch ente, upon the baſis of each of 


the plas; that on one beginning with the word 


ac 


, and that on the other with the word Hoax, 
m whence the pillars might have their denomi- 


nation; as we: ſee. the books of Moſes called by. 


the firſt word they begin with. Laſily, as to their 
ſituation; we take it they ſtood before the tem ple, 


in the porch of the temple ; ſo ſays our tranſlation 
which we chuſe here to follow. y Sa Lat 


Going now out of the porch, we muſt take no- 


tice firit of the ar (C) ſtanding before the porch, 


e, as in the Hebrew, not impre 
N : and there 
ood in t of the . 


or before the 


it ſeems to have 
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(B. B.). Since no ſteps were allowed in the taber- 

le to go up to the altar, it ought to be ſuppoſed 

ere were none far that uſe in the temple, but only 
an eaſy aſcent to the altar. | | 


Of the court itſelf (B. B.) we muſt own, it is our 


opinion, that it went at firſt all about the temple. 
Thus was the court about the tabernacle an oblong 
ſquare, the /ength thereof being an hundred cubits, and 
the" breadth fifly every-where, Exod. xxvii. 9. 12. 
No, as we find no dimenſion of the court in the 
temple, all that we can well do, to go ſomewhat 
by a ſcriptural rule, is to make this laſt court twice 
as big as that in the tabernacle, becauſe it appears 
King Solomon kept pretty near to that- proportion 
in the building of the temple itſelf. Again, as in 
that oblong ſquare the tabernacle ſtood weſtward, 
and fo, by that means, the court had on the eaſt 
two third parts, or more, of the whole ſpace, we 
conceive'the court in the temple, as Solomon firſt 
built it, to have been much the ſame. N 
But à wall is placed here on the weſt fide of the 
court before the porch, (dividing A. A. from B. B.) 
for which no warrant will eaſily be found in that 
part of Scripture which is our guide in-the preſent 
enquiry ; it therefore does not ſeem to be built 
upon any fure foundation, but yet is very credible. 
A new court is plainly mentioned in ſacred hiſ- 
tory. Thus we read, 2-Chron. xx. 5. that Felo- 
fhaphat ftood'in' the congregation of Fudah and Feru- 
GREENE f ord, before the new court, 
at here by the houſe of the Lord is underſtood 
the whole compaſs of the temple, with its ſeveral 
courts,” wants no proof, after what has been ſaid 
above. But what 
conſider. Some will have it to have been the court 
of prieſts repaired, as indeed the altar was by King 
Aſa, and therefore called the new courr. 
But though, by the analo 
the tabernacle, the court of prieſts ſeems to have 
been round about the holy and molt holy place, 
and not divided by a wall, yet afterwards ſuch a 
wall being found convenient to be made between 
the altar and the porch, that part of the court 
about the temple (A, A.), becoming now a ſort of 
court by itſelf, might be called the new court, the 
old name, vis. the court of the prieſts, remaining 
with that part where ſtood the altar. Whether 
this will be judged a rational conjecture, muſt be 
ſubmitted to the reader. Hen is 
We have a few words to add concerning the 
other, but undoubted, wall of the court of the 
prieſts. It is ſaid, 1 Kings, vi. 36. vii. 12. Solo- 
mon built the inner court with three rows of 
fone, and a row, of cedar beams. It is elſewhere 
called the court of prieſts, and bore the name of 
the inner, becauſe of another round about it. But 
what theſe rows were, is not ſo eaſy to explain. 
Some indeed do not ſpare buildings that coſt them, 
nothing, and of theſe rows make ſo many ſtories ; 
Hut whether. the ſingle Hebrew word tur, i. e. row, 
will uphold ſuch a heavy building, we very much 
doubt ; to us there appears no more than a parapet 


- 
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' the- ſeveral entries into the court; for though we 
ſhould not find any mentioned, as are ſuffici- 


ently, 2 Chron. iv. 9. they muſt, in 


at new court is, we are now to 


y of the temple with 


miah, and ſu 


wall, of ſome four or five. ſeet high, I conſiſtine 
three rows of ſtone, one on Ah, {eons 27 
fourth of cedar-beams over them] ſufficient to keep 
off the people from.being an hindrance in the court 
of prieſts, but low enough for. the Iſraelites with. 
out to ſee all which the prieſts were doing within, 
One thing remains to be conſidered, which is, 


| nature of 
things, have been there; and we therefore place 
them where we find it moſt proper, wi. over 
againſt the gates that are ſaid to have been in that 
court where the people met ſor their folemn de- 
Now this court (E. E.] was called the grea 
court, becauſe of its bigneſs, comparatively to that 
of the prieſts, which was a good deal leſs; both of 
them being ſaid to be the tuo courts of the houſe of 
the Lord, 2 Kings, xxi. 5. And that Solomon 
himſelf built the one as well as the other, we read 
in theſe words, Furthermore he made the court of the 
friefts, and the great court, and doors for the court, and 
overlaid the doors of them with braſs. Joſephus, not 
thinking this metal valuable enough, has made a 
tranſmutation of it into ſilver, Antiq. I. viii. c. 3. 
and has, at no other expenſe. than his fancy, 
built a large court upon a mount raiſed on purpoſe 
400 cubits high. It is eaſy to preſume he has ſpared 
neither columns, nor porticoes, nor all the embel- 
liſhments a fruitful imagination could Lare 
There were three gates on three ſides of the tem- 
ple, eaſt, north, and ſouth, belides two on the welt 
de (F. F. F.). Theſe gates were kept by war- 
dens, who had Levites under them; for we read, 
1 Chron. xxvi. 12, 13. ** Among theſe were the 
diviſion of the porters; even among the chief men, 
having wards one againſt ' another, to ſerve in the 
houſe of the Lord; and they caſt lots, as well the 
ſmall as the great for every gate. We have no. 
thing remarkable to ſay conderning the north and 
eaſt gates; but, juſt by that to the ſouth, we find 
(G. &.) the houſe of erke ver. 15.; what this 
ouſe was, is not eaſy to determine... 
It will be pertinent ao we go tothe 
other gate, to put together what we have more 
to ſay concerning: the other apartments we have | 
delineated in this court 'of:the mo” Upon 
which two things are very diſtinctly to be cont 
dered: the firſt relates to the form and particular 
ſituation of theſe apartments; and this, we mult 
frankly own, we are ignorant of, But as ow 
neceſſary to place them ſomewhere, we have dif- 
poſed of them in the plaineſt manner we could, to | 
the four corners of the temple, leaving 8 
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. ſuch t 
one to fix and repreſent them, as. may be thought tee 
moſt proper. e ſecond thing we. have to lo | poo 
about theſe chambers, is concerning their __ "<a f 
iſtence, of which there is no room tu doubt. 2 a ak by 

| N aſide what has juſt now bn. often 2 — 
IT uppim, and apartments menuo! — dos 80 5 
EY 


OLDS them to be different me 
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it, that David gave to Solomon the þ '0 
nit f he houſe of the, Lord, and of all the cham- 
bers round about, 271 of the Joyje of Cade 
and of the treaſuries of the dedicated things; and this 
„ 

the houſe o 5 over the treaſures © 
4422. the 1 o this it may be added, that, in 
the temple of Zorobabel, in Nehemiah's time, 
when, to be ſure, there had been no thoughts of 


2 Solomon's temple, Bliaſiib the prieſi, 


pry ra, of the houſe of God, had prepared for 
Tohiab, one _ 2 ham, | great a te 
eme, . , meat-offermg, rankincen/ 7 
2 1 , and the tythes of the corn, ths ene one; 
al the oil, and the offerings inthe courts of the houſe of 


We would have theſe laſt words to be attended 


tinguilhed from thofe already mentioned, which 
inmediately joined the temple. For, beſides that 
theſe lat, as has been ſeen, were very ſmall, and 
do not ſeem to have been capacious enough for 
thoſe uſes the others were put to; the difference of 
their names makes it probable. that theſe chambers 
vere different. Thoſe about the temple are called 
gh, and theſe in the courts /efAdeoth; and the 
faq * 
vere the chief porters that were over theſe cham- 
bers, or, as in the margin; ſtorehouſes and treaſu- 
nes of the houſe of God, and very large they 
ought to have been indeed, ſince in one ot them, 
the chamber of Gemariah, in the higher court, 
Fhich was that we are about, Baruch did read the 
words of Jeremiah in the ears of all the people; 
vlich cannot well be underſtood; but of a conſider- 
ile number there met together. | 
let us now conſider the gates to the weſt (I. K.) 
"ich deſerve particular attention. Thus ſays the 
red biſtorian, I Chron. xxvi. 16. To Shuppim 
x Huh the ot came forth weſtward, with the gate 
allecheth, by the cauſey of the going up, ward agarmſt 
aud; and at Parbar weſtward: four at the ca s two 
« Parbar, As to the ũrſt at ſouth-weſt ( T the 
we may be applied, according to its etymology, 
v what comes out like a projecture, as we call it 
n the Latin, or a jutting or leaning out in a 
ung. The word is found in only two places 
1 ipture, this of Chronicles, and another, 
. u. 13, where it is faid.of oaks, whoſe ſub/farce 
v in them when they caſt thetr leaves, ' lays our 
10; but the Hebrew * where the 
1 be ſtands for in; a heth we ſhould 
Ig to be, what it riſen, or - ground”; for here 
1 trees very well and or ubs. e 
."owever, when the name of Shallecheth is 
2 io the gate we are here ſpeaking of, we ſee 
Ant ide ſame time Joined to a carl. This was a 
— bank, terrace, or bridge, that led up to the 
2 And here, it ſeems, ſhould be placed the 
made for the temple by the king, 1 Kings, 
+ The tranſlation calls it pillars in the text, 


iD HuxpagD, 


over ſight of the chamber, or, rather, of 


to, b-cauſe theſe chambers ſhould. be carefully dif-- 
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we ne now ſpeaking of; it is. plain, from 24 


but in the margin rait (Heb. 4 ; and in 
8 place, 2 Chron. hrs it 12 . name of 


mefilloth, rendered by terrier in the text, but in 


the margin fays ( Heb. high-ways); the ſenſe of all 
3 to one; os the ground without the 
temple ſeems to have been very uneven; and, in 
order to make the coming to it not only commo- 
dious, but pleaſant, Solomon contrived-an avenue 


over the valley, one end of which anſwered; the 


gate Shallecheth (K], and the other the palace 
over againſt the ſouth ſide of the temple, to the 
north of mount Sion. It is in this diſpoſal. or 
order we are to conſider what js called, 2 Chron. 
ix. 11. his aſcent, by which he went up mio tht houſe 
of the Lord; which aſcent was built by Solomon 
in fo coſtly a manner, that it was looked upon 
with admiration. by the queen of Sheba. Thus 
have we affigned a cauſe why this gate ſhould be 
called Shallecheth; and as here was the greateſt 
concourſe of thoſe about the court, and in gene- 
ral from the high city, here were two diſtinct 
nt qd llel to one another, one uader 
Duppim, | the other under his co-partner 
Hoſah. 


But the ſecond gate to. the weſt (1j, towards the 
north of the temple, was for the inhabitants of that 
part of the city that has been ſince called the lower; 
and this gate was called Parbar, the way leading to 
the ſuburbs from it, named in ſacred: hiſtory Par- 
varim, 2 Kings, xxili. 11. Now, as the temple 


might be more expoſed on that fide than any where 


elſe, and there was a very great concourſe of peo- 
ple, the outlet of the road near the gate was 
guarded by four Levites, and the gate itſelf by two 
more. But now let us return to the temple by the 


* 


terrace-gate (K.). ; 


Here we find he covert for the ſabbath (D.], and 


the king's entry adjoining to it; for we read, 2 Kings, 
— that king Alas cut off the borders of. the 
baſes, and removed the lauer from off them, and took 
down the ſea from the brazen oxen were under it, 
and put it upon a pavement of /iones; and the covert 
for the ſabbath, that they built in the 2, and 
the king's entry without, turned he from the houſe of 
the Lord for the king of Aria. We preſume ſome- 
what af a commentary, as to the two things here 
mentioned, will not be unacceptable to the reader. 
We mult firſt form to ourſelves ſomewhat of an 
idea of this covert, called in Hebrew muſac, Sarah 


is to cover, and maſac, a couering or veil. As for the 


thing itſelf, we mult look for. what may relate to 
it among thoſe things built by Solomon in the 
temple. At the time of its dedieatien we find, 
2 Chron, vi- 13. He had made a n (Heb. 
dior] of fue cubits long, and five. cubus broad, and 
three cubuts high; and had ſet it up mithe midi of the 
court, and upon it he fiood, and ſo on. Here it is 
eaſy to imagine a railed up place, where ſtood the 
king. It might be in the ſhape. of an hemiſphere, 
or hollow veſſel, almoſt like the concha, or tri- 
umphal car of the Romans; but whatever might 
be this kror, it muſt, of neceſlity, have reſted upon, 

or 
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or been ſupported by, a pedeſtal or a column. This 
the Vulgate, following the Septuagint, expreſſes b 

the word baſe, inſtead of the Hebrew &zor. Muc 

the fame figure, therefore, would have been made 
uſe of, both in the text and tranſlations, where the 
whole takes its denomination from a part of the 
throne. We ſhall try to diſtinguiſh every part that 
made up this royal ſeet. e 

Firſt. We take notice of the baſe, or column; 
for it is ſaid of Joaſh, when he was proclaimed 
king, 2 Kings, xi. 14. He food upon the pillar : this 
is the true meaning of the Hebrew; the ſame turn 
of expreſſion already made uſe of in relation to 
Solomon, although in the tranſlation it is by a Pillar; 


and, What is very remarkable, the text adds, 


cammiſhphath, according io the manner, that is, as the 
kings were uſed to do in the temple, in their uſual 
place, or throne. ' According to this, Joſiah, in 
order to renew the covenant, 1 Kings, xxiii. 3. 


food upon the pillar, according to the text; and this 
ſume pillar the king flood upon, is, even in our 


tranſlation, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31, called dir place 
wherein he ſtood. © It is plainly to be ſeen this place 
was very fit and proper for the king, who appear - 
ed there at the head of the Iſraelites, in their court, 
in the midi of which the ſacred hiſtor ian has fixed 
the throne, 2 Chron. vi. 13. before the altar. But it 


will not be amiſs to obſerve, that the king did not 
tand or fit there when he came to the temple in the 
form of an humble ſupplicant to the God of Iſrael, . 
or toaſk his counſel; for in that caſe, it ſeems, the 


kings were mixed and confounded among the 


_ croud of their ſubjects However, the throne was 
the ordinary ſeat on all folemn occaſions, when 


the king appeared before the altar. And-there 
alſo it was young Joaſh was ſeated in all the pomp 
of a king at his inauguration. So the hiſtorian 
ſays, 2 Chron. xxiii. 13. Ihe king flood upon his 
Pillar at the entering in, and the princes, and the trum- 
pets, Sc. Our tranſlation hexe again is food at hiv 
pillar; but we do not chuſe to vary where the text 
is uniform. | | te | THEN 


_ Secondly. Upon this pillar whs's fort of aloove, 


or ſmall gallery, made, as -we have hinted above, 
much in the ſame ſhape as our pu/pite. This reſted 
on the central point of its convex fide, upon the 
pillar: there the king might either ſit or ſtand, and 
turn himſelf about to the temple, altar, or conſe- 
cration, as he had occaſion, as is obſerved of Solo- 
mon, at the conſecration of the temple, 1 Kings, 
viii. 14. p | SF all ; 
"Thirdly. The ior ſeems to have been covered, 
as is at preſent the throne of our kings, and for 
this reaſon it was called muſac, which may be ex- 
lained by canopy, or cloth of ſtate, this third part. 
nominating the two firſt. | 


But it is not eaſy to conceive for what reaſon, to 


the idea of covering is joined that of n. The 
word ſabbath properly is reſt, and figuratively the 
folemn day on which one did reſt, If you take it 
in the firſt ſenſe, it muſt only be underſtood, that 
the muſac covered the place-where the king reſted, 


needful to conſider what is written in the New Tel. 


his palace to the témple, and that it was carried 


MENTS. 


or fat down, every ohe elfe ſtanding, #'Ghith, + 
$.; if you take itn the ſecond ae . 
that the tier, or throne, was covered Wich the muſec 
or cloth of ſtate, only on the laſt day of the week 
the day of reſt, or ſabbath; and then it Was laid 
u 2 the _ 3 2 ſome high fefti. 
val intervened, that require king's 
8 ; oy! 1 Des "% 2 
t will now proper to ſhew the agreemen 
between what we have been ſpeaking of,” and the 
tang s entry without.  ' Int order to do this, it will he 


tament concerning Solomon's porch. © Chriſt uſed 
to walk there in the temple, John, x. 23.; the apoſ- 
tles were all with one accord there alſo, Ads, v. 
12-; and all the people ran together unto them in 
the porch which is called Solomon's, Acts, iii. Il. 
Now, that this king had built fuch a porch, Jole- 
os acknowledges, Antiq. lib. xx. c, 8. and Bell, 
ſeems to be an error, unleſs he meant that it went 
eaſtward, which is true, in our opinion. However, 
the authority of St. Luke and St. John is fufficient 
to make us conclude; that, among the ſeveral por- 
ticos the temple was adorned with in their time, 
one in particular was looked upon as Solomon's; 
a ſure fign that it was ſuppoſed he had built one, 
which ſufficeth for our purpoſe. 

We ſhall not here undertake to deſcribe exattly 
the ſtructure, nor even the ſituation of that built by 
Solomon. It only appears in general, that it 
might reach or extend itſelf from the gate where 
ended the terrace by which the king went up from | 


SSH 
ese 


forward in a ſtrait line, as far as over againſt the 
muſuc; but then to BO to the muſac, joining to the 
wall of the court of the prieſts, one muſt turn to 
the left, and that turning will preciſely be the melo, 
or king's entry. It is to be ſuppoſed, the porch, | 
from the gate Shallecheth, as ſar as this entry, 
might be a common paſſage ſor the uſe of the pu 
lie, as well as of the king; but from the turning 
to the throne, as has been already obſerved, it was 
the king's entry, properly fo called; which conſe- 
quently was adorned and enriched much more mas- 
nificently than the reſt. For which reaſon A 
made uſe of it, as well us of the covert of the . 
bath, to buy the aſſiſtance of the king of Ashy ra. 
Not that we are to think that Ahaz deſtroyed the 
whole building; this was not neceſſary; but as ve 
read of Hezekiah, 2 Kings, xvili. 16. that fe cui ＋ 
the gold from the doort of the" temple of the Lord, « 
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But what may be of more weight in this inqu} 


| is, that this hypotheſis of the fituation of the r 


or. royal throne, will clear up n ci 
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aderſiood, 2 Kings, xi. It is vell known 
hrs prince, by Jehoiada's means, ha ee 
oclaimed in the temple, the noiſe was heard by 


Athaliah in her palace; upon which, ſhe, in haſte, 


to the temple by. the terrace walk, which for 
her was the readieſt and ſhorteſt, way. She went 
in at the gate called Shallecheth, and croſſed what 
ve have called the portioo 09 porch, oh Fung So- 
f th porch, Where od 


ſomon, at leaſt that part ↄf the porch, where 
the Levites in eee to the directions o 
he high-prieſt, 2 Kings, xi. 5. 11. They, ſeeing 
the queen, but having no particular orders con- 
cerning her, let her advance, ſo that ſhe drew near- 


er; and, coming as far as 4 e or di- 
retly: over againſt it, it, is ſaid, 3 Dings, XI. 14. 
Sic boked, ond behold, the king flood at hes pillar at the 
entering in, and. the princes and the trumpets 22, the 
lng —Then 4thaliah rent her clethes, and ſaid, Trea- 

! Treaſon! Hereupon the high-prieſt, Jehoiada, 
ordered the commanding-officers to have her forth of 
le ranges; which, according as their armed Levites 


We conclude,” by:co 


1. The holy of holies.- 2 1 
b. The holy place. apart 
e. The porch. e 

A. A. The new court, © © 

B. B. The prieſt's court. 

C. The altar. ” Ter petit 

D. The muſoe. “ 

L. E. The great court. 

. F. F. Gates and wardtooms. 


ving been 


were poſted, could. nat more conveniently and 
with greater ſurety be done, than in opening the 
ranks towards the gate of Aſuppim, Which was 


over againſt the king's entry to the ſouth 1 By 


this gate, then, Athaliah was thruſt out of the tem- 
ple immediately; and, the better to hinder her from 
returning to her palace, they conducted her to- 
wards the fields, through the eaſtern. gate of Jeru- 
ſalem, called Miphkad, or priſon-gate ; then, turn- 
ing to the right by the corner, down to the horſe- 
gate, eaſtward of the palace, thereabouts ſhe was 

illed, Soon after, the high-prieſt brought the 
king from the temple to the palace by the way of 
the gate of the guard, and thence through, the 


great or high gate of that palace. This, we rec- 


kon, is the true ſenſe; though ſome would under- 
ſtand by this high gate, a gate of the temple; but 
there was no ſuch gate in the temple till t N 
of Jotham, of whom it is ſaid in expreſs terms, 
He built the high gate of the houſe of the Lord: a. ; 


ing in their order the references on our Plate. 


E. E. The houſes Aſupf m. 
K H, Rooms at each comer of the great 


: 4 court. | 4 h 
I. The gate Pardar. 2 x 4 1 


117 ; To K. The gate Shallecheth. 
fy „The alace. . 
S The h 


orſe gate. 


"Ra wen ls vn 
[F< 1 511 p 71 , g + 


N. B. The lower figure on this plate is the preſent Turkiſh Moſque, called the 
Vinania, or Moſcl ib of Solomon: from a view in the Voyage Pittoreſque de $ yrie. 
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No. CCXLIII. TEMPLE OF SOLOMON, 
A ACCORDING TO CALMET. . | 


4 +. . CY ( 


AS we have given fo large an extract on the former artiele, we ſhall ſuppoſe the 
rader is ſufficiently acquainted with the general diſtribution of the parts of this ſtrue- 


we; but in juſtice to our author, we give his plan of this ſacred houſe and its courts, | 


EXPLANATION OF THE GENERAL PLAN. 


ae of 600 cubits, or 25,000 feet, , A. A. A. A. 
do ſpace was encompaſſed with a wall fix cubits 
and of equal breadth. , Beyond this wall was 
court of the gentiles, 50 cubits wide, B. B. B. B. 
this a great wall NN the whole 
on the children of Iſrael, C. C. C. C. This 
1 a To of 500 cubits. The court of 
D. D. D. D. was 100 cubits ſquare, and 
ws ſurrounded with magrliicehr ries, fu 
ited by two or three rows. of pillars. It had 
dates, Or entrances, M. M. 0 M. one caſt 
| | 2 


A. another welt, a third north, and the fourth ſouth, 
THE plan on which the temple was built, was a 


ey were all of the ſame form and dimenſions, 
and each had an aſcent of ſeven ſteps, V. V. V. V. 


The court was paved with marble. of divers co- 


lours, and had no covering; but the people, in caſe 
f need, could retire under the galleries around it. 
EXPLANATION. OF THE PLAN OF | THE TEMPLE, 
The court of the prieſts, E. E. E. E. was 
placed in the midſt of the court of the people, and 
was à perfect ſquare of 100 cubits, It was en- 


compaſſed without by a great wall of 100 cubits 


ſquare; and within were covered galleries; and 
apartments, round about. Theſe apartments 1 
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for the prieſts lodgings, and to contain ſuch 
things as were neceſſary for the yes. There 
were but three entrances, M. M. M. eaſt, north, 
and ſouth, and they went into it by an aſcent of 


eight fone, X. X. Before and over againſt the 
gate of the court of the prieſts, in the court of Iſ- 


rael, was erected a throne for the king, being a 
| | ot ogy alcove, wherein the king ſeated him- 
fol when he came to the temple. Within the 
court of the prieſts, and over againſt the ſame 
eaſtern gate, was the altar of burnt-offerings, 12 
cubits ſquare, according to Ezekiel, xliii. 12, 13. 
or, 10 cubits high, and 20 broad, according to 
2 Chron. iv. 1.; they went up to it by ſtairs on 
the eaſtern ſide. | 8 

Beyond this, and weſt of the altar of burnt of- 
Faint was the temple, properly ſo called, i. e. the 
building containing. the ſan ary, Gz the ſanctum, 
H; and the porch, or entrance, I. The porch, I. 
was 20 cubits wide, and fix cubits deep. Its gate 


No. CCXLIV.  HEROD'S TEMPLE, Aaccoxpms-To'Caiaier,. - | 


WE come now to give ſome idea of the temple in its laſt ſtate, after Herod had | 
adorned it, with all the art, and at all the coſt, of which he was maſter. ' As Joſephus 
had ſeen it in this ſtate, it is very natural that his deſcription of it ſhould be the guide of 

able of a query, whether he did not. dee 
, Perhaps the preciſion of Joſephus ſhould 
| t accuracy. However, we have no other de- | 
ſcription of its form; though we do not deſpair of recovering ſome of its meaſures, 


Explanation of the Plan of the Temple, as rebuilt by Herod the Great, acc 


learned men; nevertheleſs, if it be 


from memory, and after it was deft > {aj 
a 


rather be taken generally, than as perfe 


tie Dimen/ions given by Jolephus. 


A. A. A. A. The temple wall, four ſtadia or fur- 


longs in cireuit, or a ſquare of one ſtadium. The re in 
f on, on pain of death, rangers, or Jews not 


ſtadium was 125 paces, or 625 feet. Joſ. Antiq. 
B. B. B. B. Four great gates or doors, 15 cubits 


wide, and 30 high, placed eaſt, weſt, north, and 


ſouth. De Bello, lib. vi. c. 6. 

C. C. C. C. To 
one of which went to the palace, another to the 
City, and two into the country, Antiq. lib. xxv. 


D. D. D. D. Within the firſt encloſure of the 
temple were, on the four ſides of the courts, four 
large galleries, ſupported by four rows of pillars ; 
one row fixed to the wall, the other three rows dif- 
tant from it. There were in all 162, whoſe height 
was 27 feet, their thickneſs as much as three men 
could embrace. The 1 in the middle was 
the higheſt and broadeſt, being 45 teet wide, and 
70 feet high. Thoſe on the ſides were but 20 feet 
wide and 50 high. Their roofs were of cedar, 
Bnely adorned with mouldings and gilding. Antiq. 
lib. xxv..c. 14. oa 

E. E. E. E. Beyond the portico was a baluſtrade 


FRAGMENT 8. 
but himſelf was permitted to enter. 


ary was adorned, and, ds it were, overlaid 


-five cubits to the firſt ſtory, ' fix to the ſecand, and 


the weſt were four — gates, the eaſt there was but one entrance, through which 
t 


From hence they entered the | rag 


"TIM 


was 14 cubits wide. The ſanctum, H. vu 4 
cubits 288 20 wide. Herein ſtood the 

en candleſtick, the table” of ſhew-bread; 1 
golden altar on Which incenfe was offered. The 
fan Was A de 20 cubits. There wa; 
nothing in the ſanctuary but the ark of the core. 
nant, which included the tables of the law, The 
high-prieſt entered here but once u year, and none 


| | Sol 
belliſhed the inſide of this holy place wk, 2. 
trees in relief, and cherubim of : — pry 
plates of gold; and, in general, the whole ſanct 


F rund the eee 5 
KNound the f and fanct on the out- 
ſide, were three ſtories of chambers, — 2 — 
ber of thirty-three, a. a. a. Ezekiel makes them 
but four cubits wide; but 1 Kings, vi. 5. allow 


* * 


ſeven to the third. 


ene it 


# to 
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of ſtone, with columns at ſeveral diſtances, on 
which were inſcriptions: in Greek and Latin, for- 


Purified, to advance any farther. Antiq. lib. xv. 
C. 14. De Bell. lib. vi. C. 6. i ; 

F. F. F. F. The ballyſtrade had three paſſages 
at equal diſtances, north and ſouth: but towars 


all Jews that were 'purified "might enter! as allo 
Jeweſſes. Antiq. lib. xv. c. 14. : 
G. G. G. G. The court of the —9 — 
was the ſecond encloſure of the temple ; it inclol 
the temple ſtrictly ſo called, and the altar of bunt 
ſacrifices, This court was ſquare, and . 
ed by a wall of 40 cybit high externaly; 
ig part of this height was occupied (H. 11 
ſteps; ſo that internally the wall was par tp cud . 
high. There were 14 ſteps (H. H. H.) I) 
which (I. I.) a terrace of 10 cubits wide (l. "x 


and aſcen 
court and its porticos, which were 9 pans bet 
Joſeph. De Bello, lib. yi. S.. Compare 8 "* 
cap. . ; : 


five ſteps (K. K. to arrive at 


L. L. L. 


7 


E 


r 


55 


Kr 


court of the prieſts i 


C. C. Galleries round the court. 
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2 obe galleries, 30 aebi wide, on the eaſt, 
north, and ſouth; but there was no gallery to the 
veſt, The pillars were plain, their height 2l cu- 
bits, all of one ſtone. De Bello, lib. vi. c.'6. Ant. 
1 . M. M. Adjaining' t 


Ys | 

in the form of towers, ſupported hy two 
pres: having each 12' cubits, or 18 2 dia- 
meter, or thickneſs. Theſe rooms were 30 cubits 

ſquare and 49 high.” De Bello, lib. vi. e. 6. 
N. N. N. N. This court had no doors on the 
weſt, but one to the eaſt, four to the north, and 
{ur to the ſouth. That on the entern tide was for 
the women; on the north and ſouth there was one 
for the women alſo; ſo that they had four ways to 
0.0. The place appropriate to the women in 
the temple was to the eatt, over againſt the altar of 

burnt ſacrifices, and the'porch of the temple. 
P. P. P. P. The north and ſouth fides were for 


de men. De Bello, lib. vi. e. 6. 


Q. Q. The priefts were ſeparated from the 
ple by a wall of three cubits 5. Ant. lib. viii, 
o. er only one cubit high. Bello, lib. vi. 
C. 0. 4 2 | 
R. The altar of burnt offerings; 15 cubits high, 
40 long, and 40 broad. went up to it by a 
flope towards the ſouth. De Bello, lib. vi. c. 6. 
S8. S. The front of the temple to the eaſt ; 100 
eubits ſquare, De Bello, lib. vi. c. 0. Joſephus 
ſays, that the temple was at firſt 100 cubits wide, 
and 120 high; but that it afterwards ſettled 20 cu- 
bits, and was reduced to 100. Ant. lib, xv. c. 14. 
This front was that of the porch of the temple, 
which'was not near ſo wide as this; ſor this front was 
100'cubits wide, and the temple itſelf was but 20. 
T. The door of the porch, 70 cubits high, and 
25 wide. De Bello, lib. vi. | i 
V. The Sanctum, 40 cubits long; 20 cubits 
wide. Thid. G 
X. The ſanctuary, a ſquare of 20 cubits, 151d. 
V. V. V. V. On the ſides of the temple were 
apartments contiguous to it in great numbers, and 


of different dimenſions. De Bello, lib. vi. e. 6. 


No. CCXLV, SECTION OF HEROD'S TEMPLE, 


A. The external area, 1 8 

B. The eaſt door of the temple. 

D. D. Pillars with inſeriptions in Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, forbidding ſtrangers to paſs be- 
yond them. We 

. 1 into the courts and under the 

re I $14 (34 SH> 49 7 F © 4 } 

F. Fball. in form of « tent. 

C. C. The court of the temple. | 

H. The altar of burnt offering. 

. A wall around the altar of burnt offerings, 


which ſeparated the prieſts from the people. 


ACCORDING To CALMET. 


K. One of 'the pillars at the porch of che temple, 


_ embelliſhed with nes and grapes of gol 
L. Door of the porch of the temple. 


| M. The rch, 


N. The door of the temple, or holy place. 


O. The holy place. 


P. The door of the moſt holy place. 

Q. The moſt holy place. | 

R. The weſt door of the external court. | 

Over the galleries C. C. are lodgings for the 
prieſts, S. S. | . e 


No. CCXLVI. PLAN OF. THE TEMPLE AND-ITS COURTS, - 
ACCORDING TO THE RABBINs, AND DR. PrIDgAUx, 


from the ſame deſcription; this, however, 


THE lower ſubje& on this plate ſhews what very different notions may be drawn 


reſts on Rabbinical authority; and what 


rl of confidence may be due to that, when compared to the deſcription of 
ſephus, we ſhall not pretend to decide for the reader. | 5 


Erplanation of the Plan of the Temple, according to the Rabbins, and Dr. Prideaux. 


| A A. A. A. The outward circuit of the temple, 
300 


| neluding a ſquare of 2000 cubits, each fide 


It was a wall of 25 cubits high within; 


and this was the height of all the other walls in the 
temple, except the Chel. The cubit is taken at a 
foot and « f. ; 


B. The 


150 F R A G M E whe 


B. The eaſtern gate, or gate of Shuſhan. 
5. c. Shops where they ſold wine, oil, ſalt, 
meal, &c. uſed in the ſacrifices.. There were e gham- | 
bers over them on both ſides. 

D. The northern gate, called Tedi. 

E. E. Apartments for the porters: above wad be- 
low, on either ſide. Between this gate and the 
eaſtern corner, on the top of the mountain that 
ſtretched out a little, was Fort Antonia, formerly 
called Baris, where the Romans kept a garriſon, as 


A 8 to the temple. Hence the commander of 


poſt Was ed the captain of the temple, 
Tube xxii. 52. Acts, iv. 1. It was à ſquare 
pile, of two furlongs in compaſs, pretty near the 
wall of the temple: it communicated with it by 
a flight of ſtairs, which terminated below in the 
cloiſters, on the north-weſt fide: By this way the 
ſoldiers ran down to appeaſe the tumult on account 
of St. Paul, Acts, xxi. 32: from hence alſo St. 
Paul made his ſpeech, verſe. 40. 
. F. The two ſouthern gates, called the gates 
of Hl. EP ki.” 
orters' ges on 
. 1 The gate Shallecheth, or of Coponius, fitu- 
ated On the i 


. . 8 { 2 


No. CCXLVIL THE INTERIOR COURT OF THE 


|. ACCORDING ro hangs RapziNs, AND DR. PRIDE AU: 


walks; 
N 


refs Thy, Parbar, alſo ſ 
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efouth Ide it 
where i 10 
; bor it had three 


13,cubits 1 1d; 25 NPs, B04 af. 
3 f this, court, 
That to th n Was Xin Sh he. 


cauſe it was: built i t 
mon had ried in th bot. of the ya 5 | 
was 400 is/was the only work of 
Solomon, e in the . 1 un of | 
Jeſus Chriſt. John, x. * 3 

O. O. O. O. the temple, 
called the Court of oh Gentiles . 

rde % 
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SHEWN at large for the fake of diſtinAnieſs: the references are continued n 


the ſame order as thoſe of the foreg ding ae 133416134, 0079); HETOL 


P. The outward: incloſure. of the inner — 
This was a fine wall three cubits high, within 
which it was not allowed for any — 4 to enter, 
ol any one polluted by having been near. the 


Q. The wall that incloſed the ſecond court of / 


the temple. 

R. R. A ſpace between this laſt wall and the 
outward circumference ox this court, 19 cudits 

wide: called the Chel. 

S. The Stairs on the eaſt ide, which went up 
from the court of the gentiles into the Chel : it had 
14 ſte s, each nine kl. may; in height. 

e ſtair-caſe of the or -which went up 
.to the court of the women; of five ſteps, eachuine 


in 

V. The gate which entered into the women's 
court on the eaſt ſide; called Beautiful, Acts, iii. 2. 

W.W. Two other gates which went into the 
women's court, one to the ſouth, the other north. 

X. The women's court, ſo called becauſe wo- 
men were allowed to enter there, to be preſent at 
divine ſervice, but not to go farther; it was — 
of 135 eubits, 


1 91 10 Here the Nakätites hoc 


air, in cellars built Ys it all 


her two mites, as he! | 


a WII J bits . 
mate 540 


hn Has 90 N oi wtf woot! 


Y. V. V. Porticos on three fides of women's 
court, over which ee, far: the women's 
uſe. , 

. . 10 ſubterrapgous: chambers under the 
court of, Iſraal, where: dhe mukcians laid up thei 
inſtruments. 1 


$1292 


1. 2. 3. 4 23 H eguns a rent to the four 


comme . * court of the Womens: 40 cubits long, 


2. Here the blemiſhed- prieſts — the wood 


from worms before it was uſed. 


3. Here the purification of le; 
4. Here they laid up the © 


3. 3, 5. 3. Cheſts of the 
Into one of theſe our 


pootcs {£) (Y) —— 4 at __ 
ticos of the temple, g Witt 

well 2 5 — Of ſome plac near 
theſe cheſts. we mul | : 
where it is ſaid, that our Saviour, ang 


* » 1 
Mur 14/429 68 to Jaw 6 a3 2 


6. The 


2 Sy — — 


„ 


opt The great brazen gate, or Gate of Nicatior: the continual morning and evenin 


Court of the women; the men in the open ſpace, were waſhed. 5 


porch, joining to the court. The remaining part up to be ſkinned. 
34. f 


bor the grand 
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The ſemicireular ſtaireaſe, leading from the which were laid all the keys of the temple every 
—_— court to the great brazen gate: it had 15 night. ; . ry | 
| 22. A cloſet, wherein were ſhut up ag ln for 
acrifices. 
it was the great entrance into the interior court, in 23. Ibe bath, where the prieſts waſhed them- 
which were the temple and the altar. This court ſelves aſter any uncleanneſs, . | = 
repreſented the tabernacle, and included what was 24. The cloſet where the ſhew-bread was made. 
properly called the ſanctuary. It was 135 cubits 235. The cloſet where the Maccabees put the 
wide, and 187 lonFng. tones of che altar, polluted by. Antiochus. 
8. The wall which parted the ſanctuary fromthe 206. 26. 20. Three gates of the ſanctuary toward 
women's coutt. wo the north, The firſt and moſt eaſtern was called 
9. 9. 9. 9. The place of the ſanCftuary, properly Nitzotz, or, of ſinging; the ſecond the gate of the 
called the court of Iſrael; > * ere the rr women, the third the gate of the Corban. | 
or ſtationary- men, always abode, who in the public 27. The ſalt-chamber for-keeping ſalt for the uſe 
worſhip repreſented the whole people of Iſrael; of the altar. 
hither alſo all Iſraelites repaired, when they had any 28. A chamber, where the ſkins of the victims 
facrifice to offer. For fimple worſhipping, with- were depoſited. 5 | _ 
out any particular offering, they remained in the 29. The room where the bowels of the victims 
the women in the porticos. This interior court 30. Another bod ards of Levites, over 
contained, at its — entrance, a double portico, which one for the vrieſts alſo. Yan Foy : | 
but to the north and ſouth only one. 31. The chamber where the prieſt lived private 
10. The place properly called the court of the for ſeven days who was to burn the red heifer. 
prieſts: it contained the ſecond walk, or aiſle, of 32. Rings to which the victims were faſtened 
the double portico now mentioned. The deſks of - that were to be ſacrificed. | 
the muſicians made a row of two cubits under this $3. Eight poſts; on which the victims were hung 


was where the prieſts out of waiting attended the 5 34 tables, on which the ſacrifices were 
ſervice. e ee OI TO e 047 leut Ut | : 


11. The throne where the king ſat, near one of 353. The altar of burng-oferiage, the upper ſquare 

the columns, 2 Chron. vi. 1. of which was 20 cubitsa fide; the lower 32 cubits. 
12. Winding ſtairs, 7 up to the chambers 36. The ſlope that went up to the altar, of 32 

over the Gate of Nicanor: that to the right went cubits © | 1645077} tr 

to the wardrobe, where the prieſts laid up their $7. Marble tables, on which they put the pieces 


| habits; the other to the chamber where th =_ of the victims that were ready to be laid on the 


the cakes for the continual offering made the alta 


high prieil morning and evening. 38. The brazen ſen. 


Iz. In the ſouth of the portico 10. the hall called 39. The ſtair-caſe of the porch; it had 12 _ 
e, 


Gazith, where the Sanhedrim aſſembled. One 40. The paſſage of the porch, 20 cuhits wi 
part of this hall was within the ſacred precincts, the and 40 high, 0 RE 
ather part without, In the outward part they uſually a. The two pillars Jachin and Boaz, on each 


. | LEES oh Oo, 6, OO UGG TIRES WEE” 
14, The hall of the fountain, or well: this foun= b. The porch, 1t cubits wide, 60 long. 
uin ſupplied all the water uſed in the temple. _ c. e. Chambers for laying up the ſacrifical in- 


15. 15. 15. Three gates of the ſanctuary on the firuments. ©" 


fouth: . the firlt and neareſt to the well-room was d. The outward wall of the'porch. | k 


called the well-gate; over this was the room where e. The inward wall of the porch. 6 


the incenſe was prepared: the ſecond was the gate f. The door that went out of the porch into the 
of frſllings; the third the gate of kindling. . boly place. 0 6 i ls b tot 
16. The wood chamber, Where the wood was ß. The wicket by which the prieſt paſſed to un- 
up for the uſe. of the altar, aſter, it had been bar and open the gates in the morning, and to bar 
purged from what was .worm-eaten. Over this up the yur in the evening 
chamber was that of the higb-prieſt, called Paradrin, h. The holy place, 20-cubits wide, and 40 long. 
here the council of the temple was held, in which i. The golden candlefſtick. ng. WT 


was preſident. k. The table of ſhew-bread. 


_ 17.17. Halls, ſor a body of guards of Levites. l. The altar of incenſe. © 


18. 18. 18, Chambers, of the treaſury. © m. The moſt holy place, a ſquare of 20 cubits. 

19, The hall, wherein was kept the common fire n. The ark of the covenant. | 

ö guard of Levits. 000i. The two cherubim, 10 eubits high, their faces 

Wy On the north fide of the court, the hall, inwards; their wings extended ds each other; 
- 2 common fire for the guard of prieſts. over the ark, and uy to the wall on each ſide. 

. A ſtone in the midſt of this hall, under p. The veil of the temple, that parted . 


—ͤꝗ—— . —— - 2 ᷣ — 
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| 
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do be kept perpetually upon it, and the ſmoke ariſ- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


below in a pan which was placed under it. At be raiſed up by God, who! 


was removed from place to p — was * large mals a 


152 r R A C M ENT S. 


and G 0. rent from to bottom at aur W. W. The. wings-of-the 
Saviour's mu * — of the porch. 85 Fs r Puig Sos "gy 

' 4. q. q. q. Chambers of the treaſury, on the two £ ay Wot 
ſides, and behind the temple.” They were thres : NB. "The ing he 2 5 
ſtories high, and herein the ene were N called, inc 29 a. 9 8 

r. r. r. 1. Pa to thoſe chambers. The: breadch- of: the - temple wik he 

' 8. $, Galleries before the chambers. 18 — wig — re cubits, without. "ou wings 


t. t. t. t. Stair-caſes going up to thoſe voss 3 t was 100 cub 
u. u. Stair-caſes — up Baer ee 120. Gn = of 2 5 wp he 888 
ad EY. and the toe | "4 Saviour, Mat. ib . 0 3 537 th 47 . 2 N 
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No. . ccxLvin. - VIEW of The TEMPLE AT JEM BUSALEM,” i 


| ACCORDING ro F. my. lots wr En a... 

THIS Slate them. "EM vr vey differently health men "ay 8 of + obj by 

deſck tion only; and prob others may thi nk chat little de WW, 18 to be 
Pre on either of _ delineations. 2 LE -- 15-9 26119 31115 i e e ni. ee 

| * gh ; DITA} dd ln fte nm 1 4 en CR IN 

OY 200 7 JFC nr: 


| ACCORDING ro CALMEr. ene eee es... 


12 , ' 
8 33 


THE reader will — delineation wig 55 on of the ite 8 we 
only Fear on i, oh that the courts ſeem to be too ſmall forthe purpoſes for which they 
were defign at 2 of building, and ſuch contracted courts,” rather 


. the oY ; confinement of European, cities, than the extenſive range of 
eaſtern e which, whether 2422 be 1 —9 or rene are et e 2% 


** 


* 
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A. ALTARS | FROM CAEMET.” . 7 
— OF BURN'T-OFFERIN e. 


IIS Was 2 a kind of coffer of Shittim wood, Such was the ee of viſt" offerings b 
eovered with braſs plates, Kxod. xxvii. I, 2, 8. It to the tabernacle erected by Moſes in the —_— | 
was/fiveicubits ſquare, and three in height. Moſes but'in Solomon's temple i it was muell gee 
— it to the Eaſt, before the entrance of the ta- was ä kind of cube, twenty eubits lo — 


acle, in the open air, that ſo the fire which was wide, and ten in height. It 2 — cover 
plates of 'brafs, and filled 8 — ugh tones; on 


ing ſrom the ſacrifices which were burnt there, might the eaſt ſide there was an eaſy ding 12 
not ſpoil — inſide off the tabernacle. At the four 5. 1 e Nr tegen 7 | _ XZ — 0 
corners of this altar e on, t t rhe altar o offer! 
4 a * F £7 Cn ae 


were of four horns, covered with the ſame wu! aſter. the mo 
the reſt of the altar. Within, the depth or a hn 


* e 


e and al 
of it was a grate of braſs, on which the fire was Fog ay Fee piphanes, hong x = 
'ſhould 


made; throu ough this ſell the aſhes. in proportion as and the ſtones of it Were ald up in ſome 
f 


upon the altar; they were received tem ple which was 'utipelfared, Wik a Sher 
uld _—— 


they increa 


the four corners of this grate were four rings, and the uſe fot which the 
four chains, which' haps. it up at 2 four horns root having: made 'a new 
of the altar above mentioned. As this altar urn hene tits Hers 
ble, Moſes: had rings made, and faſtened ts the fore, but Joſe NAS fays, 
des of it, into Which were put ſtaves of Shitti atk on. the ſouth * 55 
wood, overlaid with braſs, b) the help whereof The altar of 9 


feet ſquare. From thence the altar roſe 
2 po a foot and a half then ors was a 
diminiſhing of _ cubitin thickneſs m thence 
the altar, yon _ 30 cubits lg — five 
cudits, and receiv 
benching of two cubits, 


and conſequently was re- 


three cubits, but was two cubits ſmaller. 
lh, i roſe one cubit,. and ſo being in all 24 
eubits, or 
which the ſacrifices were burnt, and the 


| fire kept up. 
—_— in Beth. abb. Ahirach: e. 1,2. 


which was about the middle of the altar, ſerved as 
a paſſage for the prieſts to go and come about the 


This altar was compoſed of large plates of 1 
braſs, whence. it is called the brazen altar; 1 Kin 
viii, 64, It is believed that the altar was fille 
with rough ſtones, or 2 according to what is 
ſaid, Exod. xx. 24, 25. An altar of earth thou ſhalt 
make unto me, and ſhalt ſacrifice thereon thy burnt-of= 


„ CCLI.. 


An Explanation of the a 


. A trench which went 
wherein was thrown t 


uite ena the altar, 
blood of the ſaeri- 


tices 
«.b. The foundation of the altar, one cubit bigh, 
and 32 cubits ſquare. | 
6. c. The firſt in-benching, one cublt broad. 
6 d. The elevation of five cubits. 
44. The ſecond in-benching, one r brond. © 
ef, The elevation of three —__ 


A 
3 5 4 


* Theſe were veſſels borne by y four 1 | 
fanding upon baſes or 15 mounted on bra- 
A havin dles belonging to chem 
—.— . 125 a. e > — 20d | 

one place pleats be ast f 
be wanted i in the temple. Tr lavers — dou- 
— — is to ſay, compoſed of a baſon, which 
5 the water that fell from another ſquare - 

3 —. . —.— 
The whole work was of braſs; the ſquare 


"Inn Huxpaep, 
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unpoliſhed ſtones, the baſis whereof was 32 cubits, - 


a new diminution or in- 


duced to 28 cubits ſquare. From thence again it 


36 feet ſquare, it formed the hearth on 
Miſnaioth. in Middoth, Mat 
The diminution of two eubits above mentioned, 
round about the altar and perform their 
unt, to attend the fire, and wi the ſacrifice on it. 


have deſcribed; namely, that of the middle, which 
Was a cubit, and that Above it, which was likewiſe 


ferings, and thy Suan, if thou "ou make 


THE ALTAR OF BURNT. r OBFERINGS, 
ACCORDING TO THE Rannins, anD Ds, PrIDEAUX, 
For the Plate, vide ALTARS, No. CXXVII. : p· 45. 


Fare Altar g 2 2 — to tlie 


12 


»"CELIL.. AE LAvans, FROM CALMET. 


n 3 8 
] bir a cherubim, that is to ſay, of extrao 
bieroglyr 


40 cubic. inches of Paris meaſi 
five of 4 _ placed to the 


* 
= 


one, thou not build it of hewn 


Ames for kf = thou 
Jones fort thes bft up thy nol 1 


ſt Eien: or in-benching, were four ſmall 
7 — of a cubit ſquare, hollow in the middle for 

f a cubit ſquare, and in the form of a ** 
cube. Theſe are the horns of the altar, ſo 
mentioned in. Scripture ; they were hollow, that 
eee blood of the ſacrifices might be poured 
into t | 

The aſcent to the altar was by a lloping · riſe 
on the ſouth fide, and was called Kibbeſh; it was 
$2-cubits in length, and 16 in breadth, and RO - 
upon the a1 mehr r near the hearth, 
top uf the © vp 10 he wha by 
. was ſorbid by the — — he prieſts $,might go 
0. flices very 


conveniently upon the two in-benchings which we 


a cubit broad; for it would have been very unea» 
ſy tor them to have walked bare-foot on the hearth, 
which was always heated of the 18 20 was come 


eber 1 there.” 


ideaux. 


The third 3 one FR, broad, 
The laſt riſing, one cubit. 

The hearth of 24 cubits, or 36 feet ſquare. 
1 k. þ The horns of the altar, of one cubit, and hol. 
lo, half a cubit ſquare. 
WP 4 wh — aſcent to the alu 32 8 ia 
en 


both ſides the "Hoy to 


* 
* 


ie cteatures. Each of theſe layers _ 
| baths, or four buſhelss, ——— 
m_ 


Moen ng roger ee ca 
right, and fiv 2 
＋ between the altar of 4. 
* and 4 * e REI etc 'of 
3 W. 
0. 
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© UNDER the Artiele Sr, in the Diionary, the reader has ſeen 8 general defer. 


tion of this capacious veſſel, with the ſentiment of our learned author on the mode of 


reconciling the different ſtatement. of its contents, which in Kings are fiated at 9,000 


. * 


baths, in Chronicles at $,000 baths. Z 
r figure) the bowl, or cavity, held 2,000 


Our author ſuppoſes that (in our up 


baths, and the foot, or hollow, held 1,000 more :—but, what could be the uſe of this 


hollow? not merely to contain ſo much water; it muſt be for the purpoſe of fur. 
niſhing it when wanted: in which caſe, certainly, the cocks ſhould be placed at the 


bottom of it, which they are not. And by what means was this veſſel filled? Here this 
figure fails; and ſo does the lower figure on our 
truth, that this brazen ſea contains the water of 


the baſon around it. Indeed the 
ed to be hollow, and their contents to be excluded in one mea - 


oxen may be ſuppoſ: 
4 30-000 baths) but included in tlie other. This is poſſible; but this 


ſurement, (that 


ſeems inadequate to the reconciling the whole of ſo great a difference, and is but 


great a quantity of water? 


a partial approach towards it. 0 FFF 
This lower figure is drawn according to Rabbinical ideas, 1. in that, the brim is 
adorned with ovals, not ox's heads, as ſome, with the Chaldee, interpret the - 10, hin 

h that, the brim 


Kings; (however, Chronicles plainly denotes heads of oxen) 9. 

exceeds the body of the baſon; ſo that, though a line of thirty cubits would have 

encompaſſed the baſon, yet it would not have encompaſſed the brim: by this they 

mean to provide againſt the 2 how a veſſel of ſuch meaſures could hold fe 
| oY mean alſo, by reckoning this brim into the mea- 

ſure of 3,000 baths, but out of the meaſure of 2,000 baths, to account for that 

difference in the paſſages which deſeribe it. VVV 


If the oxen were ſuppoſed to ſtand three together at each face of the ſquare foot in 


the upper figure, that diſpoſition would agree with the ſentiments of ſome among the 


* 


ſalem Talmu 


Rabbins; but Joſephus does by no means favour it. Antiq. lib. viii. c. 2. 
No. CCLIV. BRAZEN SEA, Ptatzll. 


WITHOUT expreſſing any diſſatisfaction with 
reconciling the two paſſages in Kings and Chronicles, 
candid reader an attempt on other principles, obſerving, 
I. That no figure I have ſeen has preſerved a proper inlet and outlet for the neceſſary 
body of water. Now this water was not ſtagnant, but flowing; indeed, this veſſel 
was a fountain, as may be determined by two conſiderations; 1. That ng, if not all 
of the Jewiſh purifications, were to be performed over running water. 2. The Jeru- 
J, in Joma, per. 3. Aruch. in Mekineh, Maimon. in Beth. Mikd, per. 5 
ree that a pipe of water came into the brazen ſea out of the well or _ 
tam: whence it became lawful to bathe in this water, becauſe it was a conun 
ſtream; water conſtantly entering it from the well Etam, and conſtantly flowing from 
it, for the ſervices of the prieſts who miniſtered at the altar. 7 
2. The conſtruction of a fountain implies pipes, 8c. for forcing the 
and correſponding pipes, for paſſing the water through (or at leaſt among) the _ 
&c. around this baſon. | Bs e Rn 


I ſhall venture to ſubmit to the 
with reſpect to this ſea, 


> 


the hitherto. propoſed modes of | 


water upwards, | 
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it has feemed, therefore, plauſible/ to me, that the author of Chronicles does not 
merely ſtate the quantity of water which this baſon held, but that alſo which was 
neceſſary to work it, to keep it flowing as a fountain: that which was neceſſary to fill 
the baſon, and its accompaniments. I ſupport this opinion, by obſerving the different 
hraſeology uſed in the two paſſages: 1 Kings, vii, 26. ©. it contained compre- 
nded—held (YI) ic 2, 000 baths;“ but, 1 Chron. vi. 5. we have two words 
uſed, one as before, ** it held,” (1011) —the other (pm MecaeTzix) it received.” 
Now the writer would not have uſed. wo. words, adding another word, merely to o bgnify | 
the ſame thing: there is, then, a difference. between this receiving, and this holding. = 
It received, when playing as a fountain, and, when all its parts were filled for that | | 
purpoſe, they, together with the ſea itſelf, received.3,000 baths; whereas it only held = 
9.000 baths, i. e. the ſea excluſively, and when its contents were reftrifted to thoſe of 
the circular baſon. It received and held three thouſand baths,” 
But there is nothing proves a point like producing an inſtance; the reader, there- 
fore, will permit me. to produce the Fountain of the Lions, now extant in the Moor- 
iſn palace at Granada, uſually. called, by its Arabic name, Al- Hambra. This I have 
copied from the Antiquities publiſhed by the Spaniſh, Royal Was ſo. that, having 
the neceſſary authenticity, on this authority, it may ſafely be confided in. : 


” N 


: * 6 a 4 | ; * & 
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This fountain is compoſed of twelve lions, holding the place of Solomon's twelve 


- 


b » 


oxen, „their hinder parts turned inward ;”: and three toward each quarter of the 
leavens, of courſe, .. Solomon's baſon ſtood upon the oxen, and this baſon is ſupporte 
by pillars, which pillars enter the hinder parts of the animals, and through the pillars 
the water paſſes into the animals. Whether Solomon's baſon had theſe pillars, we 
cannot tell; but, as it ſtood upon the oxen, (no doubt, at their hinder parts, which 
were turned inward) the communication by pipes, &c. is obvious. This baſon is 
ornamented much to the ſame effect as Solomon's probably was 
In the centre of this baſon riſes a ſmaller one, or cup, wllich is indeed the foun- 
fain, and whoſe waters fill the larger. It is impoſſible to determine whether Solo- 
mon's had any cup like this; but if it had, the difference between 2, 000 baths and 
3,000 baths, is accounted for at once; and this with at leaſt as much propriety. as the 
hollow foot of Calmet accounts for it. Such a cup, adding nothing to the external 
meaſure of the baſon might be omitted in the account. However, not to unff on this, 
it muſt be recolleQed, that, to ſupply the riſing column of water, of conſiderable dia- 
meter, and, no doubt, of a maj Me elevation to ſupply alſo the diſcharge of twelve 
leſſer fountains, from the mouths of the oxen, as in 125 inſtance from tlie mouths of 
lions—together with what was contained in the various pipes, may well be 
thought to require half as much water as was held by the baſon itſelf; fo that the 
Vater neceſſary to ſupply the whole, or what was received by the entire fountain | 
when at work, was 3,000 baths, of ſuch as the baſon alone held 2,000, . ... . - - 
Without affecting to determine whether Solomon's baſon lad a cup alſo, I would " i 
ak, whether, from the arrangement of the paſſages, in the original, it is abſolutely 1 
certain, that the ſame brim wlüch had knops compaſling it, ten in eighteen inches, 
5 the ſame as that which was wrought like He brim of a cup, with flowers. of 
lilies?” The ornaments of our cup are like thoſe of flowers : tholk of the baſon are 
ifferent: might it not be ſo in Solomon's brazen 6 | OS NE 
This ſolution ſeems to me preferable to the ſuppoſition that one writer means dry- 
meaſure baths, the other liquid - meaſure baths ; or, that the bath had varied in its 
Fanlity-afte e time of Solomon; ſince the foundation of this explanation is matter 
fact, and ſince the coincidence of * Solomon's fountain and that 1 : 
* OY 8 > * — 
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ate, is ſtriking, to whoever will attentively peruſe the deferiptions which ut left bn 
In fact, without meaning to preſs the principle too far, I ſuppoſe this Fee fe 
Lions may ferve to illuſtrate the brazen ſea of Solomon, till a better can be obtained: 
which 1 think will not be ſpeedily, ſince the circumſtance of finding any . | 
feulptttred in the palaces of the Orientals, is extremely rare; and ſind this is # devi. 
ation from the laws and cuſtoms of the people among whom it was made; which 
a ſovereign only would have dared to indultge⸗ Perhaps this foumtain Is Unique in its 
kind. I ſhall add Mr. Swinzuzxe's Deſcription of it. “ Travels in Spain,” p. 178. 
«© Oppoſite to the door of the communa, through Which you enter, is another, 
leading into the Quarto de los Leones, or apartment of the lions, which'is an oblong 
court, 100 feet in length, and 50 in breadth, environed with à colonnade ſeven fort 
broad at the ſides, and ten at the end. Two porticos, or cabinets, about 15 feet 
ſquare, project into the court at the two extremities. The ſquare is paved with 
coloured tiles; the colonade with white marble. The Walls are covered five feet 
up from the ground with blue and gold, with an Arabic motto on a bend, figni- 
fying, No conqueror but God.“ The columns that fupport the roof and 
are of white marble, very ſlender, and fintallically adorn: they are nine feet high, 
including baſe and capital, and eight inches and a half diameter: they are very irre- 
. gularly placed; ſometimes ſingly, at others dg s of three, but more frequently | 
two together. The width of the horſe-ſhoe arches above them is four feet two inches 
for the large ones, and three for the ſmaller. The ceiling of the portico. is finiſhed in 
a much finer and more com plicated manner than that of the commune, and the ſtaceo 
laid on the walls with inimitable delicacy ; in the ceiling it is fo artfully frofted and 
handled as to exceed belief. The capitals are of various deſigns, though each deſign 
is repeated ſeveral times in the circumference of the court, but not the leaft attention 
has been paid to placing them regularly, or oppoſite to each other.. 
Not the ſmalleſt repreſentation of animal life can be difcovered amidft the varieties . 
of foliages, groteſques, and'ftrange ornainents: About each arch is à large ſquare ofar- | 
beſques, ſurrounded with a rim of characters that are generally quotations from the Ko- 
ran. Over the pillars is another ſquare of delightful fillagree ' work. Higher up is 
wooden kind of cornice, as much inriched with carving as the ſtuceo that covers the 
part underneath. Over this projects a roof of red tiles, the only thing 8 4 10 
this beautiful ſquare. This ugly covering is modem ; put on by order of Mr. Wal, 
the late prime miniſter, who a few years ago, gave the Alhambra a . repair. 
In Moonſh times the building was covered with large painted and glazed tiles, of 
which ſome few are till to be ſeen. In the centre of the court are twelve ill- made 
Hons, muzzled, their fore-parts ſmooth, their 8 rough, which bear upon their 
backs an enorraous baſon, out of which a leffer riſes. While the pipes were in 
order, a great volume of water was thrown up, that, falling down in the baſons, 
through the beaſts, and iſſued out of their mouths into a large reſervoir, where it com- 
municated by channels with jet d eaus in the apartments. "Fig fountain is of white 
marble, embelliſhed with many feſtoons, and Arabic diftichs, thus tranſlated: 
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* 'Seeſt thou not how the waters flow copiouſlly like the Nile??? 
This reſembles a ſea waſhing over its ſhores, threatening ſhi 
mariners.” | we = 8 : TE 8 TR, by vs Ig 
. This water runs abundantly to give drink to the lions.” 
Terrible as the lion is our king in the day of battle? „ 

* The Nile gives glory to tlie king, and the lofty mountains proclaim it. 4 This 
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FRAGMENT 5. 167. 


10 This e is fertile i in aelights; 5 God takes care that no noxious animal ſhall 


chit. 
x [The tair oefinbelh that walks in this rden, aa with” pearls, augments its 


beauty ſo much, that thou may ſt doubt whether it be the fountain that flows, or the 
tears of her admirers.” : 


This fountain in our plate may ſerve to. anſwer another difficulty, which has been 


raiſed on the caſting of Solomon's brazen ſea—how ſuch an immenſe body could be caſt 
at once? This difficulty has ariſen, from taking as certain that the fea, was ſtrifly 
2 _ whereas our fountain, though circular, is divide. into twelve faces, each bevy 
ng itſelf a plane, and forming an angle with its neighbour: notwithſtandi wg Wore 

hy hitherto been deſcribed as round; and Mr. SwiNBURNE, in his defign of it, has 
drawn it as if it were truly circular, not noticing the an wy 2 If this were wa, fact alfo, 
with reſpe& to Solomon's fea, then we perceive how eafily each face might be caſt ſepa- 
rate, and afterwards the whole might be united; notwithſiandi which, = perions, if 


any, would heſitate in deſcribing it as a round baſon. This would determine too, that his 


oxen ſtood, like our Moorith lions, one to each 10 with equal intervals between them, 
all round the circumference, and not, as might be gathered from the deſcription, three 
together, each three facing a cardinal int of. the eee which has been the ſenti- 
ment of the Rabbins, Talmud in Erubhin, in Gemar. Rab. Sol. & Kimchi, and which, 
they ſay, alludes to the ſquare foot, whoſe ſection is ſhewn in our figure from Cater: 


Vid alſo the oxen of the lower figure, Plate I]. If this be fact, and it is generally 1 | 


ted, it implies a conſiderable latitude'of expreſlion ; fince only one ox dut of 17 0 —4 
could, ſtrily ſpeaking, face that point of the compaſs which 41 the three are ſaid to face. 
[t is hardly credible that the e itſelf ſhould be ſtrictly a circle, and that its ſup 
ſhould be grouped in four diviſions, forming a ſquare, but rather that they fhould 
be ranged in the ſame manner as the lions of our plate, as ſhewn in the pms which adds 
to the other coincidences of theſe remarkable fountains. _ CEE 
M. B. The utility of the brazen fea, as of our fountain, was as great in reſpect of 
coolneſs as of purity ; and, like our fountain, it ſtood 1 in a court, where it was, at once 
uſeful and m AS pf 
lis there any alluſion to the brazen ſea as a fountain, in Zech. ill. 1. In that 
day there ſhall be a fountain' apened, not merely to the prieſts in divine ſervice in the 
temple, but it ſhall be free to the houſe of David, and to the inhabitants of Jeruſalem in 
general, to the whole woes; &c. 70 2 N o 10 and ene &c. 19 


No. CCLV. IMPLEMEN TS oF WORSHIP. 


No. 1. THE plus on which this ſubje ct ocupies the firſt place, ot Genet 
figures of tabernacle or temple inſtruments of worſhip; copied from thoſe which 
M. Sauziy publiſhed, in his at work ' of Diſcourſes on the Bible. As' they differ 
eſſentially from thoſe given by Caine, we have thoug ht it right to ſet them alſo before 
— that, at leaſt, he might chuſe, or ine? in his ideas, ſuch parts as in his 
julgm ent were moſt entitled to ſelection, on account of — probability, fitneſs,” &c, 

c Srepreſents a BnazzN Bazon, or La vxn, ſuch as that made by Moſes, Nod. xxx. 1s. 

for the various ablutions of the prieſts, when engaged in divine ſervice : but I am not 
—— that this: is adapted for Aaron and his ſons to waſh herein their feet, as 

nell as their hands: the het ght of the ſtand on which this Laver is placed, ſeems to 
tender it unfit for a alan, : we might remark, too, that wi whatever _ 
a veſſe 
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on this ſubject; and a an reſemblance, if intelligible, is ſufficient. The hors of 


a 


this altar 


artict ofition . this altar; and to this end entered with the ſmoking cenſer 
ed with fire from the altar of burnt-offerings into the holy, where this altar was fixed 
over againſt the ſhew-bread table. This was the altar which was hidden by Jeremiah 

before the captivity, 2 Macc. ii. 5, 6. The prieſt having placed 


" © + » No. CCLVII. SHEW-BREAD TABLE. 


++ THIS was a finall table of Shlttim wood, covered with plates of gold, having a litti 
border round it, adorned with ſculpture. It was two cubits long, one cubit wide, 4 
one and an half in height. It was placed in the holy. Upon this table, every 
day, were Hur twelve loaves with ſalt and incenſe,” 0 4 
No. 4. This figure ſhews a different mode of placing the ſhew-bread loaves, and t 
golden pipes, from any we have yet ſeen : we cannot, ourſelves, attach much 2 
to it, after our reaſonings on a former occaſion: neither do we think the table on wil 
. they and, has either much elegance, or much probability of form, to recorn en | 
Nevertheleſs, as our opinion is not infallible, we have thought proper to ſubmit 
our readers theſe variations which are the productions of very ingenious men, and 1 
have been acquieſced in by very competent learning and kill, 
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No. CCLIX. ARK OF THE COVENANT, - 


THE reader has ſeen in our former attempts [Vide No. CLII. I to aſcertain the figure 
of the Cherubim, the difficulties in which that enquiry is enveloped. Almoſt every 
man of learning has his own ideas on the ſubject, witneſs the variety on our plate, to theſe, 
under favour, we have added our en conceptions, which certainly are little related to 
any of thoſe round about them. NS, 5 | A 

o. 1. This idea of a child's head, with a pair of wings at its neck, is common in all 
our churches ; how this came to be conſidered as the cherub, I do not know: ſurely 
it is putting a E part, for the whole, and yet this has been long and 

nerally prevalenn nu UtS F COPS 008 RON e hare 

No. 4 Shews that the animal part of the cherub has alſo been taken as eee 

this 


2 


the whole figure. That part of the deſcription of the ſacred authors refers to an anim 
portion of the G compoſition, cannot be doubted; but, whoever firſt compoſed this 
deſign [it is in SAURINT had ſurely overlooked the ſuperior dignity of human nature; or 
perhaps, thought, that becauſe the name of calf or beeve, is occafionally: applied to the 
— 3 therefore the . calf might repreſent the whole ; which does not appear to bo 
No. 2, 4,5, 6, Shew various attitudes that have been imagined for the cherubim attend» 
ing the ark. It is not our inclination to blame any of theſe endeavours, we merely ſug» 
ceſt that their very variety proves the difficulty of the ſubje&. WR 
N. 7, 8, 9, 10, Are repreſentations of the cherubim, compounded according to our 
own conception of its . <It is drawn both kneeling and wenn As ht. Kneel- 
ing is the cuſtomary poſture of the tian ſacred emblematic animals, ſphinxes, &c. 
but the actions of the cherubim, when ſeen in viſion by the prophets; appear to indicate 
a charaQteriſtic activity, which is inconſiſtent with kneeling as their ordinary poſture. - 
How far this applies to ſculptured repreſentations of cherubim, we do not determine: 
neither are we ſo unconſcious of the obſcurities and difficulties of this ſubjeQ, as to ſup» 
pole that this firſt effort will complete the ſubject, or that valid reaſons may not be urged 
_ the novelties of our delineations: for which reaſon we have offered them as 3 


y. ole q : ; f | | 
No. 7. Is compoſed oniſomewhat of Egyptian ideas; of the four heads only three are 
ſeen, the fourth being behind : of the four arms only two are ſeen, and thols hanging 
dom by the ſides of the figure, the two others being ſuppoſed, in like manner, to be 
\nging down behind them. The legs and feet are beſhal,” as are the hinder parts of 


YZ No. 8. The three heads of this figure are like the former : but the arms are ſuppoſed 
o be in motion: two of them ſupporting the wings: the third in front of the body ; 


de fourth behind, unſeen. ' Theſe arms are placed each under a head. The legs of this 
igure are human; the hinder parts beſtial. The wings of both theſe figures are croſſed 
in front for the purpoſe of concealment. © FO Cor He berg ttt wp Þ A 1.4} 


No. 9. This figure differs from the former in its attitude, as A all the four 
Bae in action; two of them may be ſuppoſed in proclamation, * Holy, Holy, Sc. 
Wings cover the flanks of the animal of ng... 
No. 10. Is compoſed e cp according to thoſe figures which flill remain at Per- 
ſpolis: the wings from the flanks being raiſed, and the countenance bearded; correſpon- 
to Laſtern notions of dignity; the action of the hands is that of adoration. 


| The 


/ 


The reader will 8 from theſe eſſays what numerous deficiencies attend our at 
tempts on this ſubje& ; no doubt antiently it was well known; but the deſcriptions 
which are come down to us, are ſo incomplete, that we, who have nothing like it among 
he appendages of our worſhip, are unable by all our diligence, to attain to any thing 

. which we can venture to depend on, as certain, or ſatisfactor xx. 
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Niob. CCLx. SYCAMORE FIG TRE. | 
I do not know. that I ſhould copia cr v No. LXVII. p. 120, ] to the 0 
fubject of the harren fig · tree, which is uſually ſaid to haye been curſed by our Lord, had h 
not the following remarks of Mr. Levi induced me. [ The plate is given at the deim 1 
of our friends. The fruit and leaves below are the fize of nature. ] (0 
His curſing the fig-tree for not bearing fruit out of ſeaſon. Mark. xi, 13, This 1 1 
conceive to be neither rational, or juſt. For, in the firſt place, the text ſays; And when le ty 
came to it, he found nothing but leaves; ſor the time of figs was not xET. Hence it is iy; 
manifeſt, that he required the tree to produce fruit out of ſeaſon, and which would have Wa 
been e to the intent of its creator; and therefore, he, as à dutiful ſon, curſes the the 
innocent and guiltleſs tree, for doing that which his father had-commanded it to do, viz. ſor 
to bear fruit in its proper ſeaſon. If after this, Chriſtians ſhould perſiſt in the miracle, in 
according to the letter of the ſtory, much good may it do them : but I am ſure, it vil | 
never be the means of converting the unbelieving Jews to the Chriſtian faith.”  _ like 
Il I wiſh only to remark, 1. That from the very appearance of this print, it is evident int 
our Lord might diſcern the leaves of the tree, and its general greennels anſing from them, mid 
long before it was clear to obſervation, whether there were figs on the trunk of the tre, de 
or not. 2. That though we commonly ſay our Lord cur/ed this fig-tree, yet the expreſi- fili 
on, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is incorrect. I conceive of our Lord as doing no more to thus tree, 
than commanding it to CONTINUE 1N 1Ts PRESENT STATE, g. d. As thou art now baren, 
barren remain 125 man has hitherto eat fruit from thee] let no man in future eat frut 
ttom thee: that ſterility which now renders thee unpr z ſhall continue to be thy 
character.. In fact, then, the ſhrivelling of the leaves was the only alteration which to W 
place in the err ſtate of this tree, and thoſe leaves being wholly uſeleſs, the whiel 
tree might be ſaid to be curſed by reaſon of this privation, yet this injury, or curſe, was 1 
only apparent, and not real. It was no diminution of any man's property; but was nearly 
- plainly faying, in action, as well as words, * this tree yields no fruit; let it not there tiken 
| 12 .. leaves, to diſappoint tlie appetite of any ſubſequent ſeeker of food from No, 
it.” Whether this tranſaction was in any degree referable to the then ſtate of the Jewiſh near. 
nation, is a ſubject into which I do not enquire ; but general opinion inclines to that bo incl 
ſentiment. | To Ang e , WE UL > 2 
"*% 13 . _ | CE ee tees TS Ce agar 0 anti. 
| No. CCLXI. CARAVANSERAL l. , deg 
IN No. XXIII. we hinted at the nature of a Caravanſerai, or Eaſtern inn; finee that | Whence 
we 


article was printed, having obſerved in LE Baur a repreſentation which may give 3 
idea of fuck buildings, we have directed it to be copied for the uſe of our readers: ' 
have alſo added the plan to.it. oi i ;, an oe RT | 
It conſiſts of a ſquare court, having chambers all around it; in the center is _ 
Now, I conceive, that theſe chambers are whiat the Evangeliſt alludes to, when —. 
Luke, ii. 7. There was no place (r»w*;) for Joſeph and ry in 4 TD 
ber was pre-engaged and pre- occupied. The reader will perceive by d Os 


1 FRA G:M:ENSHDS8. 7 161 
vacies theſe afforded for the cireumſtanoes of Mary, and he will learn, that it is a frequent 
occurrence in travelling in the Eaſt, to take ſhelter in a ſtable : but the queſtion returns, 
Was the ſtable of Joſeph and Mary adjacent to the Carayanſerai, in fact a part of it? ae- 
cording to the followi extract; if ſo, did the angel direct the ſhepherds rather to the. 
manger, than to a manger? Several MSS. agree with this query, by reading the manger 
i. e. either that of the Caravanſerai, in which caſe it was well known to the ſhepherds, 
and was acceſſible by night; or, to a place called the nianger,” where Joſeph and Mary 
had found hoſpitality, * The reader will accept the following quotations, _ '_ 

The Caravanſcrais are the Eaſtern inns, far different from ours; for they are neither 
ſo convenient, nor handſome :. they are built ſquare, much like'cloyſters, being uſually 
put one ſtory high; for it is rare to ſee one of two ſtories. - A wide gate brings you into 
the court; and in the midſt of the building, in the front, and upon the right and left hand, 
there is a hall for perſons of the beſt quality to keep together. On each ſide of the hall 
are lodgings for every man by himſelf, Theſe lodgings are raiſed all along the court, 
two or three ſteps high, juſt behind which are the ſtables, where many time it is as 
lying as in the chamber. Some will rather lye there in the winter, becauſe they are 
warm, an! are roofed as well as the chambers. Right againſt the head of every horſe 
there is a niche with a window into the lodging chamber, out of which every man may 
ſee his horſe is looked after. Theſe niches are uſually ſo large, that three men may lye 

in them ; and here the ſervants uſually dreſs their victuals. Juverniers Travels, p. 45. 
 * The entrance is under a high and magnificent portal, adorned with Mola e work, 
like all the reſt of the buildings, and upon the ſides runs a portico, where you may lie 
in the day time conveniently, and as pleaſantly, as in the inn itſelf. The fountain in the 
middle of the court is raiſed above five foot: and the brims.of it are four foot broad, for 
the convenience of thoſe that will ſay their prayers after they have performed their pu- 
nlication.” Chardin, p. 412. 5 | Ee ITS: 


L 


No. CCLXIL ANTIENT DIALS. 


WE have on a former occaſion [ Vide Fragment, No. II.] offered an inſtance of a dial, 
wich, in our apprehenſion, bid fair to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the retrogradation of the 
dw on the ſun dial of Ahaz. We then offered two inſtances of ſua dials, pretty 
nearly of the fame conſtruction; we have ſince obſerved ſome others, which: we have 
tiken the opportunity of this Plate to ſet before the reader. 1 | 
No. I. It may be ſatisfactory to ſome of our readers, to know, that a dial of this kind, 
v nearer to them than they might be aware of: and within their inſpection ſhould they be 
b inclined. This dial, formed on the {ane principles as thoſe in the former plate, but 
aller, is at the Earl of Beſborough's at R ampton, and is a very valuable piece 
of antiquity: the inclination of the plane, ſuppoſed. to be that of the equator, is about 
degrees from the perpendicular, (which is tlie latitude: of Alexandria in Egypt) 
wierefare, it is poſſible, this dial was made for that antient city. The centre, from 
Wience the hour lines iſſue, is a little above the preſent top of the ſtone ; probably ſo 
nuch as was equal to the thickneſs of the gnomon, which, by the holes yet remaining, 


2: 


—— 
n M5. EC 


: ms to have been there fixed : the-intervals of the hour lines at either, extremity, are 
net 5 than tole in the middle: but this may be owing to the figure of the excavation not 
tam · eng truly ſemicireular; for, had it been ſo formed, the intervals would have been all 


* 


qual. This however is not the caſe in the Athenian dial; for the intervals therein are 
Al equal, although the curve of the excavation appears to be parabolic. , | 
11RD HuxpRED. F -- No. 2. 


7 


No. 9. Shews a dial of the ſame nature, and confirued on the Are Princjle, by 4 
the gnomon is different in its form. This dial is placed upon a oy oſs height, by 

E portion with the figures accompanying it, may be full ſix feet. This 'oceursinz a 
ie at Rome. | From Winkelman's Monument Inediti, plate'185. page 249. who 


thus ſpeaks of it. We have here a ſun dial on a column, as was cuſtomary at Rome, in 


antient times, in public places, and ſeems to have been the uſage in aſſeniblies of lea. 
ed men. [Cic. orat. ad Quin. c. 18. Macrob, Saturn. lib. i. cap. 4. conf. Vid. - 
var. lect. lib. xxi. cap. 13.] All the dials repreſented on antient monuments are ele. . 
vated, like this of our muſatc, upon a column, or other high cippus* in fact, it is record. 
ed that Valerius Meſſala- placed in like manner, on a column, the firſt dial that wa 
'ereQed 1 in Rome, in the time of the firſt Punic war. Plin. lib. vii. cap. 60.” 0 
No. 3. Shews another form of the dial; principles the fame, Winx. Mondm. Ind. 1 
No. 4. Is yet another form, from Montfaucon's Supplement, who ſays, it was tle | 
only inſtance he knew of. In the original, a figure is looking at this dial, by proper. 4 
tion, to whom, this pillar is about ſix feet high. ng. | 2 
© » Upon the whole, we may conclude, that the uſnal height at which theſe dials were ws 
placed, was about level with the eye of the inſpector. How much this agrees with 4 
the hiſtory of Hezekiah, cannot eſcape the reader. We ſee too tliat thoſe interpreters who th 
underſtood a pillar by the dial of Ahaz, were not far from right in their opimon, though : 
they fell ſnort of accuracy. As it appears that the dial itſelf was ſmall, and portable, g 
no doubt but the mode of raifing it to a proper heiglit might vary, according to Tr 
r e debts fo me nee 1 lg " 
No. CCLXIII. OF WATCHES, IN THE EAST. * 
IHE reader will recolle& that the mode of dividing the hour into three parts, occaſi = 
oned embaraſſment, in our account of the dial of Ahaz; and was indeed the chief \ 
embaraſſment which the conftrutien and application of that inſtrument then preſented. The 
It is with pleaſure, therefore, we now add, what we hope may be eſteemed ſufficient = 
conviction on that ſubjeR. HOES F ͤ K "I 
The upper figure on this plate, is the ſame as we mentioned in No. CH. of which Wh 
that print was a proof ſent over from Calcutta, by the engraver. We ſhall endeavour F. 
to explain it in as few words as poſſible. n God: 
The outer circle contains the hours, as uſed among ourſelves, XII. being noon, and 
* XII. being midnight. At the equinox, VI. would be evening, and VI. morning; The 
but in ſummer [in India] V. is morning, and in winter, VII. is morning: in winter — 
V. is evening; but VII. is evening in ſummer. In the ſecond, or intermediary, ern 
courle of figures, are marked the Hindu diviſions of theſe periods of time mto what we the ſeo 
ſhould call minutes (as from XII. to II.) 24. 48. 12. 36, 60, &. whereby, it appears _ 
that 24 minutes, is a diviſion of time uſed in India, and is called ghuree, or duni. aue! 
8 This, though it is not exactly three diviſions to the hour, which would be 20 a mi 
minutes each, yet it is near enough to juſtify our former calculation, and may be groſſ· erin 
ly taken as an inſtance of dividing the hour into three parts; which we then wanted. — , 
The third circle ſhews the watches of the day and night: on which we obſerve, _ ended 
the firſt watch begins at different points .of time, following the fluctuations 0! the n 
ſummer and winter; but always ends at XII. throughout the year, conſequent? * 
each We 


the ſecond watch begins at XII. though its termination fluQuates with the ſeaſons 
The whole 24 hours is divided into two ſets of watches, four in each ſet; the kom, 


= 8 * » — — . * 


— 
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- watch ending at XII. both of noon and of night: the intermediate watches being 


longer or ſhorter, according to the ſeaſon. For inſtance, the fourth watch, in ſummer, 
begins about V. in the morning (ſun-riſe) and continues to about 48 minutes 
paſl VIII. during a ſpace of nine ghurees, as denoted by the figures rr 
the word Summer; and the firſt watch following it begins at 48 minutes paſt VIII. an 

ends at noon, of courſe ; containing eight ghurees. At the equinox, the fourth watch 
begins at VI. and ends at 12 minutes paſt 1X. containing eight ghurees ; the ſucceed» 
ing firſt watch contains only ſeven ghurees. In winter the fourth watch begins at 48 
minutes paſt VI. [nearly VII. o'clock} and ends at 36 minutes paſt IX. containing 
ſeyen ghurees; the ſucceeding firſt watch contains only ſix ghurees, The evening watches 
are, of courſe, the reverſe to this, The ſecond watch in ſummer, is eight ghurees in 
length; at the equinox, it is ſeven ghurees; and in winter it is ſix ghurees. The 
third watch is proportionately. long in ſummer, i. e. from 12 minutes paſt III. to VII. 
o'clo:k ; at the equinox it is from 48 minutes paſt I. to VI. o'clock; and in winter 
from 24 minutes paſt II. to 12 minutes paſt V. The fluctuations of theſe watches are 


marked by the letters W. W. W. The tame is to be underſtood of the night watches. 


We ſhall ſuppoſe, for the preſent, that although the mode of calculating time anti- 
ently in Judea, might vary from this, yet, in general, it might be ſo far allied to it, that 
this may ferve to exemplify the Hebrew Horologery, till one more exact can be pro- 
cured; if greater preciſion be requiſite. | . e 

The cuſtom of dividing time by watches, is very antient; ſo early as the Exodus of 
lirael from Egypt, we find mention of the morning watch, Exod. xiv. 14. meaning, 
no doubt, that whoſe termination was at the morning: the third night watch of our 
dial. How much deeper the antiquity of this cuſtom might extend, we do not know; 


but from the manner of noticing it, in the Moſaic Hiſtory, it was not new at that time, 


On our dial, the ſhadow marks the night; paralels V. VII. mark the commencement 
and end of day in ſummer; paralels VI. VI. the ſame at the equinox, and paralels 
VII. V. the fame in Winter r; ; 0 . | 

When the Pialmiſt ſays he © longed for God more than they who long for the morn· 
ing,” does he mean, thoſe who in a long winter's morning watch, amid all the incle- 
mencies of the ſeaſons, freſt, ſnow, &c. are bound to endure throughout a watch, con- 
iderably longer than the morning watch of ſummer? may we add to a natural deſire for 
morning light, the additional inconveniencies of ſo long a watch, to urge their wiſhes? 

Further to apply theſe reaſonings, to Scripture, obſerve that among the Hebrews, as 
Godwin ſays, E | TE „ 


_—_— 


Their night was divided into four ters or The ſecond, paoorxror, midnight. The third, ad- 
greater hours, termed four wwatthes, each — con- 4 coc i- crotming. The fourth, wyw,- the ng.” 
ning three leer hours. The firſt they called caput Ye know not when the maſter of the houſe will come, 
2:4arum, the beginning of the watches, Lam. ii. 19, I. at even, or 2. at midmg ht, or 3. at cock-crowing, or 
the ſecond was t middle watch, Judg. vii. 19, 4. at the dawning, Mark Xiii. 35. 
not ſo termed, becauſe there were only three wacher, The day was likewiſe divided into four quarters, 
25 Drafius, Judic, vii. 19. would perſuade, but be- as appeareth by the parable of the labourers hired: 
cauſe it Cured till midnight, The third match began into the vineyard, Matt. xx. The firſt quarter be- 
at night, and held till three of the clock in the gan at ſix of the clock in the morning, and held. 
morning. If he come in the ſecond, or third warch, till nine. The ſecond quarter ended at twelve of the 
lake Nu. 38. The aft, called the morning watch, clock. The third quarter at three in the afternoon. 

od. xv. 21, began at three of the clock, and The fourth quarter at fix of the night. The firit 
fied at fix in the morning. In the fourth watch quarter was called the #iird hour, verſe 3. The ſe- 
f e night, Zeſus went out unto them, Matt. xiv, cond quarter, the fixth hour, verſe 5. The third 
„ Thele watches alſo were called by other names, quarter, the ninth hour, verſe 5. The laſt quarter, 
Wording to that part of the night which cloſed the eleventh hour, verſe 6. , | | 
eich watch. The firſt was termed «1, the even. | 


Tx | This 
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intimated, and explained already. He proceeds to ſay, . 
Some expoſitors finding mention of the dawning Crucific him, crucifie him; and then the third « 
of the oo: this parable, verſe 1. They — fixth hour will eafily be reconciled, for ; + Frm 
the four s of the day after this manner. Hora hours W following one another, what 
8 ora tertia, Hora ſexta, Hora nona. Where was done on the third hour, might truly be faid to 

the 


rr 
| o 7: for nn, & ng, ſig- is ſheweth that the hours a the 
No: the * of the night, called the — were of two forts; ſome leſſer, of which * 
ing watch. ndly, they err in making the 4% 
grape of ths to be the nmth hour, for what then contained four, the lefſer are termed hour: of 
1 the eleventh hour, mentioned in the day. Are there not twelve hourt tn the day? John xi. 
ſame parable? ' | | | | 
| this diviſion of the day into theſe four quarters hours of prayer. Peter and Join went up into the 
— ho haers, the evangeliſts 2 Temple at the nineh hour of prayer, Acts iii. 1. But 
ing our Spion pallion. He was crucified at the in truth there are but three * of prayer, the 
third hour, Mark xv. 28. St. John intimateth his third, the fxth, and the nirneh. The iird inltitutedb 
examination before Pilate, to have been Hora quafs Abraham, the fixth 7 gr and the , by 
ſerta, about the fieth hour, John xix. 14. In t The third howr the Gheft deicended upon the 
firſt place, underſtand by this eruciſying „ Hot hit apoſtles, Acts ii. 15. About the Peter went 
e 
x 


ſt 
Janging on the croſt, which was not till t h hour, up to the houſe top to pray, Acts x. 9. At the 
Luke xxiij. 44. nor his exptration, which was not till nth, Peter and Fokn went into the Temple, Acts 
the ninth hour, Mark xv. 34. but his exemimation ili. 1, 111 Fo 0 OS 
under Pilate, at which time the people cried out, N 
The word hour is certainly uſed with very great latitude in Seripture: it ſeems to 
| — t. ſpace of time occupied by a whole watch, in Matt. xxvi. 40. Mark xiv. $7. 
40 , could ye not watch one hour??? one ſpace of time allotted to that duty. Rev. 
ni. 3. If thou ſhalt not watch, thou ſhalt not know what kour I will come upon thee.” 


Matt. xxiv. 43. 44. xxv. 13. Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the 


hour wherein the ſon of man cometh.” I think theſe inftances prove, in addition to those 
quoted above, that there was a connection between the word hour, and the period of 
a watch. I ſuſpect the ſame, in ſome of the following paſſages, Luke xxii. 59. Peter 
having denied bis knowledge of Jeſus to the guard, a new ſet of guards came to relieve 
the former; and among them was one who challenged Peter, about the ſpace of one hour 
.—one watch—after his former denial : fo Felix ordered Paul to be ſent away at tle 
third hour, perhaps a military watch—of the night, Acts xxin. 23. ee 


The hours of prayer are alluded to 2 Edras ix. 44. Day and ni bt and every hour 


I prayed.” Hour is ud in a very extenſiveſenſe, © But of that day, and that hour, 
knoweth no man,“ Matt. xxiv. 36. 1 will keep thee from the hour of trial, which is 
to try all the world,” Rev. iii. 10. xvii. 12. ES ot BN +, 
But, after attending to our dial, I would query, - whether this word u is not uſed 
to expreſs a much. ſmaller portion of time? * Daniel was aftonifhed'one fur, one 
ſehaate, — turn, pauſe, or interval. Was this one gyuree, or diviſion of time, i. g. 
one third of an hour? In Chaldee this word ſignifies to declare, to tell, which agrees 
with what will be ſaid preſently : one noticing,” or declaration, [Daniel is written in 


Chaldee] vide Dan. iii. 6. and perhaps ſuch is its import throughout this prophet. 8o 


in the article DiAl. in the Dictionary, compared with Houn, we learn, that Tobit con. 
tinued proſtrate about two hours; but the Chaldee reads, three hours, g. three wrees f 
making ſomewhat more than one of our hours. This ſhorter period is implied Gal. 8. 5: 


We remark alſo, that this word, hour, is uſed with no leſs latitude in modem language- 
„The hours,“ are the ſeaſons of the year in Italian. Les guatre heures du jour, the four 
hours of divine 

on 


hours of the day, in French, are morning, noon, evening, night : the D 
ſervice, or canonical hours, according to the Roman ritual, contain three of * 


This writer was ignorant of the fluctuations of ſome of the watches, as'we hw 


W & hw 4 
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hours: add to theſe, our uſual calculation of hours, and we ſhall perceive, that ho 
cuſtom, among ourſelves, has fixed the ſignification of this word, yet in fact, it expreſſ- 
es little beyond a limited portion of time: or, a portion whoſe limits are various, ac- 
cording to the uſages of various places and nations. | £ 

It is now time to inform the reader, that the ghurees marked on our circles, 1. 2. 3, &c. 
to 9. denote alſo, the number of bells which are to be ſtruck, or the number of ſtrokes 
which ate to be made, on a bell, during the courſe of a watch: and this leads to two 
ideas; firſt, that of a perſon to inſpect, and to announce, the time, as 3. paſſes. ſecondly, 
the ſounding of a bell to mark the time, which is equivalent to our ſtriking of a clock. 

The perſon who ſtrikes the bell, in India, is called the ghuree-alce: the following is 


the mode uſed in obtaining the time. The apparatus with which the hours are meaſured. 
and announced, conſiſts of a ſhallow bell-metal pan, named, from its office, ghuree-al, 


and ſuſpended fo as to be eaſily ſtruck with a wooden mallet, by the ghuree-alee, who 
thus ſtrikes the ghurees as they paſs, and which he learns from an empty thin brais cup 
(kutoree) perforated at the bottom, and placed on the ſurface of the water in a large 
veſſel, where nothing can diſturb it, while the water gradually fills the cup, and ſinks it 
in the ſpace of one ghuree, to which this hour cup, or kutoree, has previouſly been ad- 
juſted aſtronomically by an aſtrolabe, uſed for ſuch purpoſes in India.” The firſt 
churee of the firſt puhur is ſo far ſacred to the Emperor of Hinduſtan, that his ghuree- 
alee alone ſtrikes one for it. The ſeeond ghuree is known by two blows on the ghuree-al, 
and fo on: one ſtroke is added for every ghuree to the higheſt, which <a the equi- 
noctial periods for this ſtatement) is eiglit, announced by eight diſtinct blows for the paſt 
glurees, after which, with a ſliglit intermiſſion, the gujur of eight bells is ſtruck, or rung, 
as noted in the diagram by the chime figure 8, and then one hollow found publiſhes 
the firſt, or, & c. pukur din, or rat. In one ghurec, or 24 minutes, after this, the ſame 


. reiteration takes place; but here ſtops at the ſeventh or meridional ghuree, and is then 


followed with its gejur or chime of 15; of which eight are for the firſt watch, and ſeven 
for the ſecond.“ Thas the hours, and their diviſions are marked through the whole day. 
Six or _ people are required to attend the eſtabliſhment of a ghuree, four through the 
day, and as many at night: ſo that none but wealthy men, or grandees, can afford to 
ſupport one as a neceſſary appendage of their conſequence and rank, which is conve- 
nient enough for the other inhabitants, who would have nothing of this fort to conſult, 
as tho e being excepted which are attached to their armies) I imagine there are no other 
public (ghurees) clocks in all India.” AsiaTic REsEARCHEs, Vol. v. p. 88. 

Such is the cuſtom in India; ſomewhat of the ſame nature obtained antiently in Perſia, 
for Joſephus informs us, Antig. lib. xi. cap. 6. that the Emperor Artaxerxes enquired 
the hour of the night, of thoſe whoſe office it was to inform him. It appears too, that 
the Romans had youths, whoſe office it was to announce the hour; and if I recollect 
nghtly, Nero directed this to be done at his table, that the gueſts might more ardently 
enjoy what remained of life and good cheer. So Martial, lib. viii. epig. 67. 

| Horat quingue puer nondum tibi nunciat, et tu, | 

5 Jam 2 chi, Czciliane, venis. | : 

* The boy has not given you notice of the fifth hour, yet you come to be my gueſt,” . 
!. e. too early for the entertainment. Juvenal, in reckoning up the inconveniencies of 


ald age, Sat. X. ver. 215. adds, 


— opus eſt ut ſentiat auris 
Quem dicat veniſſe pucr, quot nunciat horas. | | 
* The boy who comes to tell the hours, muſt bawl loudly into his ears, to * him 
; | n es | ear, 


” HEY erna ange, 27 
hear.” It appears alſo that the military watches among the Romans, were announced 


by ſound of trumpet : ane , A ce 
5 Et jam quarta canit venturam vuccina luce. Propertius, lib, iv. Heg. 4, 
er when Pompey determines to ſail away privately, without alarming Cæſar' s camp, 
e orders „ö—Ü (Le | PO OS ee Re: - 


7 


ee £245 474] Nauticus exagitet, nec buecina dividat heres. Lycan, Pharſal, lib. ji. 4 
We infer, that ſome perſon: analogous to the ghuree- alee of India, was retained by Art- 
axerxes, Nero, &. to communicate information reſpecting time, whether of day or night. 

Now this rectiſies an inadvertency which we had committed, on the ſubjeR of the 
wateliman in No. CLXXXVIII. where the idea of a watchman;going-his rounds, though 
it ** reduces the paſſage into modern Engliſh,” yet is too much Engliſh'to be firifily 
aceurate: for, though ſuch might be the fact, yet it is not certain that the ſame watch- 
man who went round the city, was the ghuree-alee whote ffice it was to expreſsthe time. 

It makes no difference in the ſenſe of the paſſage, as we have explained it, but if the 
reader inclines to refer the queſtion there aſked, to a ghuree-alee, the inſtances of Artax- 
erxes, &c. may ſupport that inclination : and it cannot eſeape notice, that thele in- 
ſtances confirm our general idea, as explained in that FRa@menT, (on Ifaiab, xxi. Il, 
12.) almoſt beyond controverſy. e 7; 1 #6 SPI RH v7; C00 | 
If it was cuſtomary with perambulating watchmen, to calculate the time of night 
by the ſtars, or the general ap nce of the heavens, then ſuch a queſtion as we ſup- 
poſed might be aſked, in the FRAGMENT referred to, is addreſſed to ſuch an one, with 

the greateſt propriety; and this ſuppoſition is confirmed, by à paſſage.in Euripides, 

Rheſus, ver. 527. . ² nw in hag 


1 
9 


Whoſe is the watch? what ſtar now paſſes / 5 


The duſky noon of night? ——— 7 Wo 1 
— Some conſtellations e 
Are ſet already; and the Pleiades „ 


In eaſtern ſkies appear. The Eagle flies 
£ | In heaven's high ſummit. a | HEM wh B bd hott) wee 
This train of reaſoning has its afpe& on the ſentiments of ſome critics on the paſſ- 
| : 0 * k 3 93 | , 'T : : OY : 4 

age Luke xxii, 60. the cock crew.” The Jews affirm, that all cocks were removed 
out of Jeruſalem, at the time of the paſſover ; to meet which aſſertion, ſome eritics 
have propoſed to render theſe words, by ** the cock crowing was ſounded,” i. e. by the 
watchman, or ghurec-alee. Dr. DopprIDGE thinks this “ very unnatural,” but, if it 
_ were then cuſtomary to ſtrike on a belt, the number of chimes, the ſume as in India, the 
unnaturalneſs of this rendering is invalidated at once; whether. it be, or be not, the 


true import of the phraſe. 


There are ſome other notes of time in Scripture, to which this information may 4 


piy; but to notice them would lead us too far. Poſſibly we may reſume the ſubjec. 


No. CCLXIV. OF WATCHMEN, IN THE FAST. 
WE read of watchmen in ſeveral places of Scripture; ſo early a8 


Ebd. xiv. 24. 
+ the morning watch is mentioned, implying no doubt, that period of time when » 
watchmen were wont to be relieved. But in Pfalm cxxvii. 1, exxx. 6. we read of — | 
„ watchman who waketh by night,” and Cant. iii. 3. v. 7. the watchmen 


go about the city found me, they ſmote me, they wounded me; the keepers _— - 


alls 


. $1. Eo 
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walls took away my veil from me.“ Was this, becauſe ſhe had no lanthorn with a 
light? For fo we find in Perſia (Ambaſs. Trav. p. 328.) „ the watch, which is kept 
very ſtrictly there in the night, ſuffer not any to go in the ſtreets without a lanthorn.” 
This ſtrictneſs appears exceſſive to us; but, we are told, they inceſſantly walk about the 
ſtreets, to prevent miſchiefs, and robberies, with ſuch vigilance and exactneſs, bei 
obliged to indemnify. thoſe who are robbed....** It: is reported, that one night, Schal | 
Abbas, deſirous to make trial of the vigilance of theſe people, ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſurprized by them; and had been carried to priſon, had he not been known by one of 
the company; who, difeovering him to the reſt, they all caſt themſelves at his feet, to 

his pardon. But he expreſſed himſelf well ſatisfied with their care, and told them, 

they had done their duty: — he was king in the day time, but that the keeping of 


the public peace in the night depended on them,” We have a ſtory of the like nature 


of our king Henry VIII. being confined a night in a watch-houſe at London. 
This ſtrictneſs of the guards in Perſia, ariſing from their reſponſibility, illuſtrates the 


character of watchman given to Ezekiel, and the requiſitions froin him, Ezek. xxxiii. 2. 


If the wicked die unwarned, his blood will I require at thine hand; but if thou haſt 
warned him, though he die, thou haſt delivered thy ſoul.” Theſe terms may perhaps, 


heretofore, have appeared to us harſh and ſevere, but we find they were the common | 


appointments and agreements of watchmen in Perſia, . 125 
he antiquity and generality of theſe principles are confirmed by the following 
regulations; HALUHRD's Gentoo Laws, p. 219. If a hackery driver, at the time of 
driving hackeries ſhould ſay ** Let all the people keep on one ſide, this is the road for 
the hackeries?? upon this warning given by the driver, if any perſon ſhould fail to go 


on that ſide, and by _— under the hackery, ſhould loſe his lite, in that caſe, it is no 
the hackery driver neglects to give warning, and any per- 


fault of the driver; but i 
fon ſhould be killed by falling under the hackery, in that caſe, upon the man's death, 
the driver ſhall ſuffer the puniſhment of a thief.” . Alſo p. 230. Whoever are ap- 
pointed by the magiſtrate, for the protection of any city or town, ſhall be held to pro- 
tet ſuch city or town; and if thoſe perſons cannot produce the thief, they ſhall make 
good the article ſtolen.“ If a perſon, who has been appointed by the magiſtrate to 
take care of the peace of the country, does not properly execute his office, he alſo is to 
be conſidered (and puniſhed) as a thief.” 48 e wan ee Ae P 

It remains as a query, Whether watchmen who went about the city, gave informa- 
tion as to the hour of the night? On the whole, I apprehend that watclunen may 
be conſidered as of various kinds: 1. Centinelf, or military guards, 9. Agricultural, or 


thoſe who watched over fields, [vide Plate of Agriculture, No. 4. ] 3. Civil, thoſe who 


went about a city, to protect it, eſpecially by night. 4. 'Time-noticers, whoſe office con- 
liſted in eſtimating and declaring the paſſage of the hours, & c. We cloſe by hinting at 


the propriety of maintainin r diſtinctions between theſe different kinds of officers, 


| Pro 
notwithſtanding they have boon itherto known under the tame appellation, watchmen. 


No. CCLXV. OF-THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


VERY different conceptions have been formed on the nature and figure of the 
Tower of Babel, that great undertaking of a large portion of mankind. Some per- 
ons conſider it as having been round in its ſhape, with a ſpiral pathway leading up to 
its top: to me it appears more credible, that this famous edifice was ſquare ; and that 
we have, às it were, tranſeripts, or imitations, of it, yet remaining in various 2 
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of the world. In order to enable the reader to judge of this propoſition; we have 
copied ſeveral inſtances of what we, apprehend, are nearly related to it, in form and 
deſtination. - | 1 — df 
| No. 1. A ſpecimen of a'circular edifice, from Paul Lucas's Travels in Egypt. 80 
fur as J can gather, this circular form is that of the oldeft dwellings of mankind now 
remaining, as being not unlike a tent, and well calculated for throwing off rain. 
This round pyramiqd, or rather cone, ſeems to have been ſomewhat of a ſacred ſtrue - 
ture: there are in India [at Deogur] ſome temples which greatly reſemble it. 
No. 2. A ſection of the great . at Gize, near Cairo, in Egypt. This a 
pears to contain at leaſt two chambers internally. The body of it is Formed of tank, 
mortar, rubbiſh, or what is called rubble : and the outſide coating 1s a prodigious layer 
of ſtones, many of which are of ſurpriſing dimenſions. This pyramid is ſquare, and 
its immenſe magnitude renders its fides to all appearance ſmooth ; nevertheleſs there 
is a way up to the top of it, by taking advantage of thoſe parts where the ſtones which 
form ſo many ſteps, are broken away. This, however, formed no part of the build- 
ers* original deſign. LRN i, ets FOUR Ok DO Set? 
No. 3. Is a pyramid in Egypt, formed of unburnt brick. Whether its original 
form was ſuch as it now appears, or whether age has cauſed it to fall in, is more than 
we can determine; but the duration of it through ſo many ages as this has laſted, is 
well worthy of notice, when we conſider the unſubſtantial nature of its materials. 
No. 4. This pyramid, rifing in'ſeveral ſteps, or [tages, is now extant at Tanjore in 
the Eaſt Indies, and gives me, at leaſt, a very lively idea of the Tower of Babel. It 
is, indeed, wholly conſtrued of ſtone ; but in this it differs from [that more ancient 
edifice, which, being fituated in a country where ſtone is not at hand, was, of neceſſity, 
conſtrued of brick. On the top of this 3 is a chapel or temple. Ibis is 
ſpecimen of the general nature of this kind of ſacred edifices in India. Theſe amaz- 
ing ſtructures are generally erected on or near the banks of great rivers, for the ad- 
vantage of ablution in the neighbouring ſtream. In the courts that ſurround tliele 
buildings, innumerable multitudes aſſemble at the riſing of the ſun, after having 
bathed in the ſtream helow. The gate of the pagoda unitormily fronts the eaſt, The 
internal chamber commonly receives light only from the door. I do not perceive that 
any external pathway was formed for tile purpoſe of viſiting the chapel at the top. 
No. 5. This is a copy of an ancient pyramid, built by the Mexicans in America: 
it agrees in figure with the former, but has an a:cent of ſtairs, leading up one ſide of it, 
to the upper ſtory, and fo to the chapels on its ſummit. This aſcent implies that the 
chapels were uſed from time to time; and it ſuggeſts the idea-of the ſhorteſt track for 
that purpoſe, as it goes up one ſide only. That the to 
the top of it, appears from what we . No. CL. from Herodotus, who, after 
mentioning the ſpiral aſcent, ſays, In the laſt tower is a large: chapel; but . 
Diodorus implies the fame, when he ſays, there were ſtatue gold, of which 
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one was forty feet high; it muſt have been a large chapel which c 
contain ſuch a figur2. The reader will re- æperuſe the paſſage referred to. 
The ideas we have colledted from the foregoing ſu your lead us, I. to a 
ſolid conſtruct. on, in its principal parts, but of le's laborious materials interna 
to a chapel, or temple, on the top of this pyramid: 3, to one or more, pa 
the ſummit. Let us now examine the narration of Moſes, Gen. xi. 
earth [land country] was of one lip [opinion] and one words {ſentiments—utte 
ances] and it was in their prozrefling from the eaſt, that they found 
the land of Sinaar, and they ſettled there. And they ſaid, a chigf man 
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Rouſe, let us make bricks, bricks, and let us burn them to thorough burning. And'to 
them a brick was for a ſtone, and bitumen for mortar. And they faid, Come on, let 
us build to us a city and tower, and its head [ſummit]in [rather To] the heavens.” 
i. e. as I underſtand the propoſal, Let us make ſuch a chapel or temple on the ſum- 
mit, as that of No. 4. on our plate: ſuch an one is almoſt conſtantly conſtructed on 
tie Hindu pyramids, and ſuch an one was actually conftrudted, ſays Herodotas, Will 
this hiſtory bear the following narration? — Now the inhabitants of all parts were of 
one ſimilar profeſſion in religious matters, but a number of perſons who had quitted 
the Noachical reſidence, and — weſtward, forſook the true Deity of their great 
anceſtor, and propoſed to ereQ as their metropolis, a city and a tower which ſhould 
be ſacred to the heavenly powers.—** And the Lord ſaid. Let us confound here their 
lips, that a chief man ſhall not hear [hearken to—mind—attend—obey] the lip. [{enti- 
meats] of his fellow. And the Lord diſperſed them from thence, upon the ſuper- 
fies of all the land, and they ceaſed from building the city | but the Tower they had 
adyanced to a certain _— Therefore its name was called Babel; (confuſion) becauſe | 
lere the Lord confounded the lip [opinion] of all the land.“ . 

Obſerve 1. All mankind was not concerned in building this Tower; for the writer 
tells us plainly, thoſe who attempted it were travellers from the eaſt ; why then, thoſe 
ft in the Eaſt had no ſhare in it. 2. Fhe language of all mankind could not be 

affeQed by any occurence which did not concern the main body, or the original ſtem, 

but only a part, and that part diſtant from the primitive abode. 3. It is at leaſt as 
tional to ſuppoſe that idolatry, intended or - perpetrated, was the immediate 
(anſe of the divine anger, as any other motive hitherto imagined. ' 4. We ſhall fee in 
a future Fragment © On Melehizedeck,“ that the-poſterity of Ham were kings of Ba- 
bvlon, Shem then had no ſhare in this undertaking, conſequently, his language—li 
- ſentiments, &c. were pre'erved pure. As to the mode adopted by providence in this 
mraculous diſperſion, it forms no part of our preſent enquiry ; but if we ſuppo e ſome - 
tbe for this idolatry, others againf it; ſome for this kind of work, others for another; 
together with the unavoidable neceſſity of new terms, to expreſs new materials, &c. per- 
laos ve ſhall perceive the rudiments of great diſſetions among this portion of man kn d. 

[ think traces of reference to this idolatry are extant in the Hindu narrations; for 
they tell us, that.“ the ORIGIN of the Linga or Phallus,; and of its worſhip, is ſaid to 
live happ*ned on tle banks of Cumud- vuti, or Euphrates; and the FiRsT Phallus, 
"33 erected on its banks, under the name of Baleſwara-Linga (or the Linga of 1ſivara 
the Infant ; who ſeems; to anſwer to the Jupiter - Puer of the weſtern mythologiſts) 
bileſa is perfe&tly ſynonimous to —— both denominations being indifferently 
ved in the Puranis.“ Afiatic Reſearches, Vol. IV. p. $9383. Here then, we have the 

| GIN of an 1d ditrous worthip, and clear references to the name of the Babylonian 
'eity, Bel, or Belus. I refrain from any further hiſtory of Belus, or Baleſa, at this 
me. If the origin of that idolatry which in the time of Moſes had overſpread the 
coin nes around, be connected with the Moſaic laiſtory of the Tower of Babel, then much 
1 vlat has been ſaid, reſpecting the number of perſons engaged in building this 

"wer, or the number of languages into which the families of tlie earth were divided, 

"hether ſeventy, ſeventy two, or ſeventy five, Vide LANGuace in Dictionary] has 
been loſt labour, and might have been ſpared. Onthe other band, if ſuch idolatry was 
about this time publickly inſtituted, then the hiſtory,of Abraham, &c. being called 
* from it to preſerve the antient religion, properly follows this narration. Vide No. 86. 

houch we have advanced toward a juſt conception of the general appearance 

ar this famous Tower, yet wa are not able to affirm poſitively, that ſuch, or ſuch, was 
Sprecite form. Neverthelzs, I think, we have within our powel a mean of recon- 
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ciling thoſe contradictory meaſurements of its dimenſions, which have itherto puzzleg 
the learned. With this deſign we have hinted a plan of this building, No. 6. 
erodotus mentions eight towers, riſing one above another, the loweſt of which was 
a furlong wide; the ſame, ſay ſome, was the height of the edifice ; but others fay the 
beight was eight furlongs, or a mile ; Jerom ſays the tower was four miles high 
I apprehend all theſe meaſurements are true, though at firſt they appear dots, 
dictory, only inſtead of height, i. e. perpendicular height, ,we muſt conſider then 
as denoting a/cent—the ending height, e. gr. from the ſtar “ at the entrance 
of the winding path way, tracing along the line, to the firſt fairs, (as in No, 5,)is | 
nearly one furlong ; include the ſtairs, and trace the returning line, the ſecond 
is but little ſhort of a furlong alſo, and, perhaps, reckoning the ſtairs, it is a full fur. 
long: now as each ſtage diminiſhes, the higher ſtages certainly fall ſhort of a furlong 
each- but then, to compenſate that deficiency, the path at top might wind around the 
chapel; and at bottom, the meaſurement of the aſcent might begin at the entering 
gate of the encloſure (at which we have hinted by. colonnades, each fide of which 
was two furlongs) in which caſe, a mile might juſtly be oceupied in the aſcent from 
thence to the chapel on the top. But I think, preciſion is not neceſſary in this cate; 
common ſpeech would very reaily take ſeven-eighths of a mile for a whole one. 
I ſuppo'e the way we have traced, was a direct way, adapted for the proceſlions of 
prieſts, and for ſacred ſervices : but there was alſo a more round about way by which, 
perhaps, loaded animals, and even carriages might proceed up, to the top of this Tower: 
now it appears clearly on the plan, that by. going round the whole building on eren 
ſtage, we add three times the diſtance occupied by any one ſide : ſo that, if by aſcend. 
ing on one ſide, we proceed one mile to the top, by going round all the four fides, ve 
' muſt proceed four miles to the top. This is ſo clear that nothing can be ſaid againſt it; | 
and thus Jerom's account is reconciled with the former, and eontributes to eſtabliſh it. 
So one furlong in height,” may mean lateral beight; i. e. that a cord ſtretched fromthe top 
to the furtheſt extent of. the building at bottom would be a furlong in length; this is 
not impoſſible, but as we cannot tell to what points ſuch meaſurement might extend, 
we may refer this alſo toa popular kind of hyperbolic expreſſion, which, taking theextreme, 
was not accurately true, though not ſo diftant from truth. as to deſtroy its yeracity. 
IA The diſtance of the colonnade from the Temple might be a furlong ; more or leb. 


I have never before wiſhed to take the reader at unawares; and now, when I could 
almoſt wiſh it, J have put it out of my power; but I beg him, without any reference 
to, or recollection of, what he has formerly peruſed, to caſt his eye, firſt, on the lower 
figure of the Plate Of Sgals,“ and to determine its meaning. It has all the ap- 
pearance of random ſerawls, drawn by children, for their amuſement, or of tho'e wan. 
dering veins, which we occafionally obſerve in marble, &c. Be it admitted, however, 
that this is an inſcription in Arabic letters; but theſe letters are ſo intermingled 23 
mighr puzzle a ſtudent in Arabic, without the leaſt imputation. on his proficiency. 
wiſh particularly to direct the eye to the ſquares marked A. E. I. If theſe be letters, | 
are not their intertwinings, their meanderings, their peculiarities of diſpoſition, — 
ing in the higheſt degree? The reader now is in much the ſame ſituation as the haldean 
wie men were in at the feaſt of Belſhazzar, when they were deſired to read the hand- 
writing on the wall. It is true, we do not offer clothes of ſcarlet and chains of Pane 
whoever will aſcertain its meaning, but we ſhall certainly entreat patience till 


jel 
arrives to explain it; | | No. 
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ALLUSIONS to ſeals and ſealing, are very frequent in Scripture; they are alſo very 
ancient, and they appear to. me, at leaſt, to be of different kinds, ſo that the ſame ex- 
reſſion, as it ſeems to. be at firſt fight, has different meanings in different connections. 
The uſe of ſeals was for authentication; they were uſed 13 or all, perſons of 
property, to aſcertain their property; or in caſes of contracts, &c. to aſcertain their 
ae me” 5 And by civil governors, to authenticate their orders, patents, c. 

Seals were worn by the parties to whom they . reſpeQively belonged: the ſeal of a 
civate perſon was uſually worn by him on his finger, or on his wriſt, or in a bracelet, 
being ſmall in fize. The ſeal of a governor was worn by him, or carried about his per- 
ſon, in the moſt ſecure manner poſſible. The royal ſeal was, I. Perſonal to the king. 
9. Public, to the ſtate ; in other words, the ſeal of the king, and the ſeal of the crown: 
the firſt the king retained ; the latter he gave to the proper officer of ſtate. So far our 

own ulages enable us to comprehend clearly the important nature of this inſtrument. 

The art of writing is ſo generally diffuſed among us, that we think ſomewhat 
meanly of the individual who has not acquired that noble I and can 
hardly conceive of a governor, or a king, who is deſtitute of this accompliſhment: 
—how can he be fit for diſcharging the duties. of his office? We muſt therefore recol - 
lect, that, in the Eaſt, the art of writing is practiſed by a claſs of men whoſe ſkill in this 
urt is a mean of their livelihood, and who almoſt engroſs the whole practice of it. 

The reader, then, is defired to conſider the civil governor as a perſon who cannot 
write, and who never authenticates by fignature; but, to give validity to an order, he 
ſtamps it with an impreſſion of the ſeal which he wears, (ſuppoſe at his wriſt) : this 
ſufficiently denotes, to all who inſpect it, that he has been informed of the contents of 
the paper, has approved of them, and has confirmed them by his amp manual. 

Conſider now the importance of this article : for ſhould an order, thus authenticated, 
command the death of A. B. that perſon would be conſidered as a criminal, and exe- 
cuted on the warrant of this ſeal. Or ſhould an order, thus auther ticated, command 
the e of a conſiderable ſum of money, the treaſurer would pay it, and juſtify 
limfelf by this authority: ſo that, in fact, whoever poſſeſſes this ſeal, OD all the 
power of the proper owner, all the reſources of the country, &c. &c. This enables us 
to eſtimate the incautious confidence of Judah, who gave his ſeal to Tamar, whereby 
he was entirely in her power; and the fidelity of Tamar, who made no ill uſe of it. 

Seals are uſually made of ſilver for the convenience of being cut, &c. but ſome may be 
of inferior metals, bra's, &c. and ſome are of precious ſtones, &c. | 

The form of their cutting is a matter of importance to be acquainted: with, becauſe 
ſuch ſeals as are in uſe among ourſelves, would very ill anſwer the purpoſe of ſtamping 
or marking, were they dipped in a thick kind of ink, (printer's ink, for example) they , 
would imprint on paper the mark of their flat ſuperficies, leaving blanks correſponding 
tothe hollows, which formed the letters. It is neceſſary, therefore, that ſeals which 
xe to be thus dipped, ſhould have the inſcriptions upon them raiſed, fo that theſe in- 
ſeriptions, being dipped in the ink, ſhould imprint on the paper the forms of the 
letters which compoſe them. In tlũs manner the excie lamps on a nies Bhd articles 
which pay duty in Britain, are cut and conducted, as are the-pott-marks on letters, 
etters for marking linen, and univerſally types ufed for printing, & c. &c. 8 
_ WHENa gentleman among ourſelves has written a letter with his own hand, he ſeals 
it, perhaps with a eypher of two letters only (ſuppoſing his name to be Andrew Brown) 
lay A, B.; but this would not be ſufficient if the letter was. not of his hand- 
_ Wiling; nay, his whole name at length would not be ſufficient in an affair of any im- 
Portance, = a deed, or &c.) without further deſeription of him, as of ſtich a place, 
luck a quality, &c. in order to — from a great number of perſons wo 
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might be of the ſame name. On this principle, ſeals in the eaſt, when thi belong 
erſons of any conſequence, have a 3 deſcription of n — 
. (as Andrew Brown, ſon of Thomas Brown, of the pariſh of —= in the coun 
of, &c. might be among ourſelves); and, as a long line of anceſtry is reckoned to 
enereaſe the honour of mankind, this, in the eaſt, is diſplayed in ſome of their ſeals 
with a parade (as we ſhould call it) approaching to affectation and oſtentation, which 
before we criticiſe too ſeverely, let us recolle& our own coats of arms, as they ſometimes 
adorn; our ſeals, and which, when quartered and re-quartered, (I have ſeen a German 
ſeal with thirty-two quarterings) are eſteemed highly honourable, and certainly contri. | 
bute to diſtinguiſh the bearer from any of his thirty-one collatert lis. 

It appears, however, that ſeals in the eaſt have additions which ſeldom occupy our 
cypher ſeals, ſuch as inſcriptions, mottoes, ſentences, apotliegnis of moral wiſdom, and 
ſentunents, pious or political: theſe anſwer in ſome meaſure to the mottoes of our coats. 
of arms; but are extended to lengths which cuſtom among us forbids, Dieu et non 
droit, and Honi ſoit 5 mal y penſe, are ſhorter than moſt royal inſcriptions in the eaſt, 
though, feeling as a Briton, I am not inclined to under-rate them in point of honour, 
Perhaps we had beſt a/cend-in conſidering the antiquity and uſe of this article, 

We read in Eſther, viii. 8. Write in the king's name, and ſeal it with the king's 
E ring; for the writing which 15 written in the king's name, and ſealed with the 

ing's ring, no man may reverſe,” See alſo ver. 10. It clearly appears that the 
king's ring had a ſeal in it [called a ring war THeBoTH)] which alſo is the name of 
Pharaoh's ring; and we read, ch. iii. 10. that the king took his ring from off his hand, 
and gave it to Haman, as empowering him thereby to uſe it at his pleaſure, and to 
authenticate all his actions with the royal authority. . CS TE I 
Preciſely the fame action is that of Pharaoh in reſpect to Joſeph, Gen. xl. 40. 

„ And Pharaoh took off his ring (tkeboth) from off his hand, and gave it, and placed 
it on the hand of Joſeph; from which moment the power of life and death, and of 
civil government in general, veſted in d N and ſince this ring is called by the ſame 
name as the former, we may juſtly conclude that it was of the ſame nature. But here 
ariſes a guery—lItis ſaid theſe rings were worn on the hand Were they, worn on the 
wriſt, or, being worn on the finger, are they ſaid to have been worn on the hand? 

We have, however, a ſtill earlier inſtance of a ſeal, and it ſhould ſeem. to be a ſeal 
ring, with at leaſt an appropriate inſcription. on it; · I mean the inſtance of Judah, who 
left with Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 18. his ſeal or ſignet, which is here called (EM) chetem, 
and elſewhere is written chutem ; now that this chutem was a ring, appears likely from 
the conſideration of Judah's wearing it about his perſon ; and the word Is uſed, 
Jer. xxiii. 24. Though Jehoiakim king of Judah, were a (chutem, arri) ring on 
my right hand,” &c. e have, in Dan. vi. 17. the act of ſealing deſcribgd by this 
word: And a ſtone was brought and placed on the mouth of the den, and nn 
ſealed it [mann chutemeh) with his ring, (rm 6tzeketh) and the princes alſo ſealed ui 
their otzekeths.” [Were theſe ofzekeths perſonal, or official, ſeals?] it appears, then, 
that we have three words to denote a ſeal, or rather three different kinds of ſeals: _ 
1. Chutem, which is ud the earlieſt, I believe, in the inſtance of Judah; now this 

is a ſeal of ſuch 2.kind as a private perſon might carry about him. 
2. Theboth : this ſeal we find was worn by kings, as Pharaoh and Ahaſuerus. 
3. Otzeketh, which was employed both by the king and his princes; conſequently i 
could not-be appropriate reſtrictively to royalty; neither is it ſaid this article was 
worn. \ 5 . ON 0s 
, Chutem, I conceive, is a general word for a ſeal, and probably means a precious ſtone, 
cut in the-manner, ſize,  &c. of ſeals; for ſo we read Exod. xxyiii, 11. tuo ohr 
ſtones, the work of an engraver in ſtone, (ſeal - cutter) engraved, or cut in, with the er- 
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eravings,—cuttings in. — openings, —inciſions, of a chutem:ꝰ the ſame, verſe 21. the 
names of the children of Iſrael (twelve) were to be upon the twelye ſtones of the pe coral, 
Ike the engravings of a'chutem; one ſtone; containing a name; and ver. 96. “ And 
thou ſhalt make a plate (flower) of pure gold, and ſhalt- make inciſions, — openings, 4 
ſhalt engrave upon it like the engraving of a chutem, ** Holineſs to the Lord.“ We 
fnd the lame phraſes chap. xxxix. G. the onyx ſtones were engraved with the i 
of a chutem ; - allo ver. 14. —and it deſerves'remark, how carefully theſe-articles/ are 
deſcribed as wrought with a peculiar, or at leaſt, a diſtinct ſpecies of engraving. Now 
certainly there could have been no room for this diſtinction, if at leaſt two manners of 
engraving letters had not been known 'at that time. This, we ſee, was cut into the 
metal, or jewel, or ſeal; moreover, it was uſed in engraving the name of the proprietor 
on the ſeal belonging to him: it was uſed by private perſons, and it was commonly. 
known and underſtood. This remark has its influence on the queſtion of the origin of 
writing, of which, perhaps, more in another place. cee. 
But we read Exod. xxxii. 16. that the tables of the law contained writing engraved 
(n CHeRUTH) upon them: what kind of engraving was this? Unhappily the word 
occurs only in this place: the LXX. render it ===ovayan, which if it be from the verb 
waure, tundo, tundendo, ercavo, e ſculpo ; may ſignify cut out, or rather 
chiſelled, i. e. hollow lines, wrought in the ſtone by a chiſſel (or ſomething anſwering its 
purpo%) and driven by a mallet, as π is underſtood to ſignify ; infirumentum lapi- 
cidarum, malleo ſimile, a hammer. This ſeems to be the idea of theſe interpreters; at leaft 
it is the idea which ariſes from their rendering. But the a ms to have been hardly 
ſatisfied with this verſion, for he ſays, 2 Cor. 1ii. 7. If the miniſtration of death written 
in letters engraven on ſtones (wwrowopm n bee) Was glorious? This word is of more 
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0. general ſignification ; formed, —imaged,' typified, in any manner. Under this uncer- 
ed tanty, the Engliſh word chiſſelled may expreſs this manner till a better offers its ſervices. 
of The reſult of theſe enquiries is, that the devices, or marks, of ſome ſeals, were cut 
ne into the metal, but of others the devices were raiſed' for 1 of ſtamping. 

re Neo. I. Is a ſeal with the owner's name at full length: this is a ring, and was, no 
lie doubt, worn on the finger: the middle figure is enlarged.” From Montfaucon. 


No. 2. Is a ſeal belonging to a ring alſo : by the tranſlation of it, in No. gl. it identi» 
es the wearer, and his family. The inſeription is raiſed.” . 
No. 4. Is a ſeal of the king of Perſia, from Tavernier : by the tranſlation of it in 
No. 5, we ſee that it contains not only the name of the king, but ſundry moral ſentences, 
expreſſive of the king's attachment to the party of Hali; which, though hereſy in Tur- 
key, is orthodoxy in Perſia. The inſcription of this ſeal is raiſed. 
No. 6. Is given by Della Valle as the royal ſignet of the Great Mogul, the impreſſion 
whereof is not made in any kind of wax, but ink; the ſeal is put in the middle of the | 
paper [of a patent] and the writing about it. The king's title is in the middle, and 
wound it are the names of his anceſtors, as, a. Amir Timur, Saheb Ceran, called by us wy! 
Temerlane. ö. Mirtha Shah, fon of Tamerlane. c. Mirza Sultan Mahomed, d. Sul- 
lan Abuſaid, father, or fountain of beneficence. e. Mirzee Amir Scheick. J. Baba Pads 
/a, father of his country. g. Hamaſaon Padſha, the king invincible. h. Achabur 
2 the — moſt mighty. i. Almozaphar Noor Dein Gehangar Padſha Gaza, the 
warlike and moſt victorious king, the light of religion, the conqueror of the world. 
reader will compare theſe titles with thoſe given in No. CCII. p. 14. 
Tavernier remarks, the ſeal No: 2. is that of the firſt miniſter of ſtate, and this 
in the original, is ſet behind, [on the back of the patent] no man daring to fix his 
ſal on the fame fide as the king's.” May this give us the true bearing of the apoſtle's 
preſſion, 2 Tim. ii. 19. Tie foundation of G flandeth ſure, having this motto 
wound the ſeal,this inſcription; · The Lord knoweth them who-are his.” And this 
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mottoes, one on each fide of the ſeal like thoſe of No. 5. on our plate ? and fo 
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Second.“ But I think the moſt perpl 


is on one fide of the patent, the encloſed, the folded fide, not viſible to us; but, on the 


other ſide, the expoſed part of the patent, is the counter inſcription, Let all who nne 
the name of Chriſt depart from iniguity; and this character is open to all men, and 


is a motto reſulting from the former, and in perfect coincidence with it: [Or, are thee 
deſeribes a letter he received in Perſia, * the ſeal contained a verie or ſentence, of 
which this was the meaning: I have wholly left my deſtiny to God: I Mahamed 
Shefi his creature. On the out/ide of the letter, at one cornet, was written in a ſmall 
character, God preſerve the happy condition of my friend.“ If the word 


muſt be a foundation - ſtone, this thought 1s not a plicable: but if it be allied to, 


which I ſuſpect, then, from the apoſtle's uſe of it, 1 Tim. iv. 9. 1 gueſs it may ſigniſy a 


-writitig of obligation. a bond, or other ſecurity for future payment, or ſomething of ; 
like kind, for ſuch ſeems to be his argument. Charge them who are rich in this 


world, that they—truſt in God—do-good—communicate—laying up in fore a 
ſecurity for future repayment (dy) againſt the time to come, that they may lay hold 


on eternal life. This is perfectly ſimilar to the phraſe, „He who giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord,” and to the ſentiments of our Lord, as explained in No. 308. p. 5, 


So Mat. vi. 20. Lay up for yourſelves treaſures in heaven, and Luke, xii. 33. 
Now the idea of a writing fully, amply, confirmed, (i. e. a royal patent) ſuits this pal- 
ſage extremely well, and better than that of a foundation- ſtone: for how can the inſcrip- 


tion on ſuch a ſtone be open for inſpection? or why two mottoes:?..and, as 70 one 


on ee e the other on tlie other fide? The jecurity of God -- his bond; (why not 
the bond of God, as well as his oath?) abideth ſure, abſolutely immoveable; its ſeal- 
motto is, The Lord knows, approves, appropriates them who are his.“ Vide No. 308. 
p. 9. This idea of a ſeal on the back o a writing, ſeems to be that of the apoſtle Joln, 
li. 33, He who hath received his (the Meſſiah's) teſtimony has ſet to, added, lis feal, 


vouching —not properly confirming—the veracity of Gd. 


[ perceive eontract this ſubject; I conclude, therefore, by 2 hint or two. 


John, vi. 27. - 9. Him hath: God the Father ſeatcd;'*—given him the ſeal to keep, asa 


great officer of ſtate? Vide Nos. XIV. p. 30. CXLII. p. 90. Circumciſion was a. ſeal, 


or a ſomewhat which confirmed a previous engagement. The Corinthians were a 
ſeal of the apoſtle's miniſtry, a. concluſive evidence, like a. ſeal to a deed, In general, the | 
gilts of God, the Holy Spirit, &c. were tokens of validity, given for. confirmation ot de- 


Jegated power to the parties poſſeſſing them.” We ſhould carefully diflinguiſh between 
the ſeal made, the impreſſion; and tlie ſeal itſelf, that which makes the impreſſion, _ 


No. CCLXVII. EASTERN CYPHERS, |, 


THE lower figure on our plate, which has exerciſed the reader's patience, comes ow 
to be explained; not that in itſelf it is of any conſequence to us, but as all au 8 
one of thoſe combinations of letters which may ſerve as ant ry a what . « 
ſuggeſted the hand-writing on the wall of Belſhazzar's palace might be; we lay miglis De, 


for we keep at the utmoſt diſtance from affirmation. 


This eypher is compoſed of ſeveral parts: the up} r. and larger x charabters ſignify, 
* In the 25 God. God, who is the aid of Mabomet, 1 who has all 


he ki m 
power.” And under theſe characters, to the left, Severat, dae Fete. 5 
mouſi, which are the names of four Mahometan prophets. Under the w 75 ＋ 


king's name: Ie who at this time enjoys the kingdom, the victorious Abt 
| per exed and intricate. part of this eypher 81 


marked A. E. I. which one ſhould never think to be names of perſons, or intell 
writing of any kind; nevertheleſs, this is the names. of twelve Mahometan 
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uAxbix thus deſcribes this part of the cypher. - © The re is called nifhan, i. e. 
6 ; in the original it is made of the tails of letters. The ſecretary who is uſed 
to write this ſubſcription draws thoſe tails ſo . and ſo equal, that you would take 
them for lines drawn by rule and compaſs. The whole is in coloured letters, except 


ſome in letters of gold.” 


Now, if the writing in Belſhazzar's palace was ſtamped or marked on the plaſter, in 
a cypher of a kind not known'to the Chaldeans, being compoſed of foreign letters, ina 
foreign language, combined after a foreign manner, it is no wonder the Chaldeans could 
not read it; or that if they had read it, they con/d not diſcover its import; whereas 


Daniel was familiar to the character, the language, and mode of combination; and the 


prophetic ſpirit taught him the reference of the words written to the events approaching. 
No. 8. Is a repreſentation of the ſquares which contain the names of the twelve pro- 
phets, the lines of which ſquares are formed of the tails of the letters; theſe are to be 


read from left to right in the original. This /ignat is from Tavermer's Travels in Perſia. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE OF ASHTAROTH. 


WE have already prepared our readers in a conſiderable degree, for the juſt under- 
ſanding of the figures on this plate; of which the very firſt ſight ſuggeſts its relation 
to Derketos, to Deus Lunus, and to Succoth Benoth.. We ſhall conſider the ſubjects 
under their proper numbers. Hd e AGRI os „%%% Donuts 

No. CCLXVIII. OF ASKALON. N 

Nos. 1, 2. are medals of Aſkalon. We ſhall enquire, firſt; reſpecting the name Aſ- 


| kilon. The etymology of this name, in the Di&ionary, is derived from weight, or 


balance, /hekel ; but 1 rather wiſh to ſuggeſt another origin, which will be corroborated 
by a following Fragment. A/ denotes fire; kel denotes activity, briſkneſs, and heat, 
even to waſting ; lun denotes to reſide, to ſtay, or remain. Theſe ideas combined 
amount to this, “ the reſidence, or ſtation, of fire, in activity, or heating.” This de- 
nvation of the name may appear ſtrange to the reader, but we intreat his patience. 
We have, in the Afiatic Reſearches, vol. iv. p. 168. a Hindu ſtory on this ſubject, 


which perfectly agrees with this etymology. _ 


The Puranas relate that Sami Rami, in the ſhape of a dove, came and abode at 
Aichalanaſthan, which is obviouſly Aftalon : here Semiramis was born, according to 
Iiodorus Siculus, and here-ſhe was nurſed by doves. She was, ſays he, the daughter 
of Derketos. Here, fay the Indian Puranas, ſhe made her firſt appearance. Now, by 
doves we are to underſtand prieſteſſes; by her birth, the inſtitution or eſtabliſhment. of 
ner worſhip, as daughter, i. e. immediate ſuëceſſor or offspring of Derketos. Sami 
is the Hindu word for fire, and Rama ſignifies the fir-tree ; an is ſtation, reſidenee, 
dwelling. By uniting theſe ideas, we find, they alſo ſignify © the refidence—'fthan, 
of fire—Sami,” in perfect conformity to the Hebrew name, as above explained. 

This figure is female, her head-crowned with turrets ; ſhe holds a aff in her right 
land, a branch of a tree in her left, and ſtands on a ſhip, either a whole ſhip,.or part of 
one. In the field of No. 1. is a kind of altar, and behind the figure, adove: the ſame in 

No. 2. This figure (goddeſs) is the Venus of Aſkalon [vide Succorn BexoTH] the 


bre is the inſignia of Venus; vide alſo No. CCXIII. the ſhip implies ber anſing 


from the ſea [originally the ark of Noah}; the ſta ff is an enſign of command; and the 
branch is a memorial of the olive branch brought by the dove, to the great patriarch. 

Torender this more ſenſible, remark, that Gaza being near to Aſkalon the ſame deity 
Ws worſhipped in both cities: I have therefore inſerted a medal of Gaza, No. 5. wherein 
e have a female figure (goddeſs) ſtanding on the railing of a ſhip [Vide our Syrian 


medals, 


medals, in Plate V. of Antient Ships, or No. 7. in this plate] holding in her rightha 74 
wreath, in the other hand an olive branch; and this I take to be clearly an olive branch; 
but without any fruit on it, in which it differs from the olive branches uſual on 
medals, but in perfect coineidence with the ſubject to which we'refer-it. The figure of 
Nos. I. 2. is the Venus of Aſkalon; this goddeſs is the Venus of Gaza, &c: but the idea 
expreſſed by theſe medals are identically the ſame. WIixxEIMAN informs us, that 
It was a common rite in Antiquity, when making prayer to the gods, to hold in 
the hand a branch of olive, (Porphyr. de Ant. Nymph. p. 122.) which was called wa, 
Poll. Onomas. lib. i. o. 28. perhaps becauſe the olive was eſteemed as repelling evils, or 
perhaps, as a ſymbol of peace, it may allude to that peace which was 1mplored of the 
Gods!“ Mon. Tned. p. 139. I rather think the olive branch was a ſymbol of peace | 
from the remoteſt antiquity, which originated from the olive branch brought to Nb 
after the deluge; though in - proceſs of time its. origin was entirely forgot, while its 
application was partially continued. [N. B. The green bough in Coox's Voyages. 
That this is Sami Rama, [Semiramis]. and that Sami Rama is Venus, appears evidently 
from Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 105. who mentions * the temple of the celeſtial Venus at 
Aſkalon. Of all the ſacred buildings erected to this goddeſs, this, according to my 
authorities, was far the moſt antient. - The Cyprians themſelves acknowledge, that 
their temple was built after the model of this, and that ee was conſtructed by cer- 
tain Phenecians, who came from this part of Syria.“ This antiquity agrees with the 
Hindu tory, and with our explanation. Vide alſo our quotation from Pauſanias, p. 84. 
Here we ſuſpend our remarks on theſe medals, yet without entirely diſmiſſing them, 


No. CcLxIx. THE DOVE BORNE As A STANDARD, | 


No. $.'THIS figure is rather Diana than Venus, if we judge by the ſtag which ac- 
companies the goddeſs; nevertheleſs, ſhe is certainly related to the former _ as ap- 
pears by her holding out a branch, or bough of a tree, and by the dove fitting on a 
wreathen ſtandard behind her. This dove is what will now engage our attention. 

Under the article Dove in the Di&ionary, the reader has ſeen the variations between 
our Engliſh tranſlation, and the Volgate, and indeed many, or moſt, other tranſlations. 
What we render © the oppre/ing word,“ is the ſword of the dove. Jer. iv. 1b. 
Carimtr rather inclines to the Engliſh verſion; and concludes, by: ſaying, * we have 
no good proof that the Chaldeans bore a dove in their ſtandards.“ Jt is very true, 
our medal will not prove that the Chaldeans bore this enſign, but, it proves, at leaſt, 

that this enſign was . and that ſuch a ſtandard was adopted by ſome. people, and 
it renders credible the fact that the Chaldeans might adopt it. 

We have ſeen in th: foregoing number, that Semiramis was nurſed by doves; but 

the Hindus affirm ſhe took the ſhape of a dove; and vaniſhed in the form of a dove. 

-  'This is not the place to enlarge on the hiſtory of Sami Ramis:- we mult now take for 
nted that this perſonage was a power, not a perſon; a divinity not a queen ; in con- 
ſequence, whatever differences of dates have been aſſigned to her reign, whatever 
works, wars, & c. have been recorded of her, they muſt be attributed to her votaries, not 
to herſelf. This, it is true, changes the whole face of Aſfyrian hiſtory; but it is nevel- 
theleſs certain, and, I apprehend muſt be admitted. 

'There are other * I could have quoted, in which I ſuſpett that tlie bird ona flanc:- 
ard, is rather a dove, than an eagle; but the ſmall ſize of the re often 8 
uncertain. However, in this medal, we are ſure the bird on the ſta ard is not an eagle, 
becauſe the eagle is adjacent, graſping the thunder bolt. e ee 22:t "Me 

That a dove was a military enſign, may be gathered from the hiſtory in . 
Samaritanum (Vide SAMARITAN in the Dictionary] where we read that 8 
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26 
on mount Gerizim, to hinder them ſrom going thither to 
worſhip, with troops--ſame Samaritans attempted to go up, but the bird diſcovered them, 
ind cried out the Hebrews { The guards awake, and ſlew thoſe who were coming up.“ 
Underſtand a military: centry, and enſign, and the dove”? becomes intelligible at once. 
Perhaps there is an alluſion: to the Aſſyrian dove, in the title of Pſalm txi. * To the 
chiefmuſician on Jonah---elem--rechochim®?— on the dove, «ſilenced; —diftances.” 
This might be a muſical air, compoſed on ſome defeat, or &e. of the diſtant dove. 
Our reaſonings lead us to conclude, 1. that the dove was certainly uſed-as a military 
enſign; and our medal juſtifies the aſſertion; allo. 2. that the Aſſyrians were eminent, 
and antient, worſhippers of the dove, therefore 3. that we riſque little, or nothing, in 
ſuppoſing that the Aſſyrians uſed the dove for their enſign; which would authorize a 
tranſlation of ſeveral paſſages of Scripture, different from our preſent public: verſion. _ 
We ſhall not puſh this enquiry anf further at preſent; tlie contraſt between the ideas 
of an oppreſſar, and a dove, is fo great, becauſe the dove is not a bird of prey, that we 
are unwilling to admit ſuch contrary ideas in the ſame word: and this ſeems to have in- 
duced our tranſlators to prefer the radical meaning of ioneh, © to oppteſt, becauſe the 


oppreſſing ſword is a natural connection of ideas; whereas ** the ſword of the dove,” looks 


4 


in ſome degree like a contradiction in tegms.. 


No. 4. We often meet on medals with Venus ſtark naked on a ſhip ; we have rather 
choſen a Venus partly cloathed: the bellying fail which ſhe holds, may ſerve to denote a 
decent Venus Coliades. Vide Note 5. page 7727. 2585 


No. 5. This medal of Gaza repreſents the ſame power as is figured on the medals of 


| Aſk-lon, beſide which, the reader will remark under the letteis FAZ a branching mark, 


which rohbody hitherto has explained; we think it is an antient key, implying that Gaza 
js the key of Syria, or Paleſtine, which, is true, eſpecially with reſpect 10 Fey oy 
1s the reverſe of a medal of one of the Cœſars, perhaps Claudius. Stephens the — 
pher ſays, that Gaza was formerly called Ionen; the reader will perceive the relation of 
this word to the Hebrew-Joneh, which ſignifies a dove: and as Gaza-was ſo near to Aſka- 
lon, the antient name of this town juſtifies our-ſuppoſition that the Deity was the ſame 
in both towns. In fact, the whole coaſt was called the coaſt of the Jonim (doves) as the ſea 
lich ſurrounds it was called © the Jonian ſea? quite to the Nile. Steph. Byz. in Jonion. 
How firongly this ſupports the hiſtory of the birth, i. e. worſhip or reſidence, of 
Sawiramis in theſe parts, under the ſhape of a dove, is too obvious to need remark... 


No. CCLXX. - OF THE TYRIAN- ASHTAROTH. 


WE faid 1 all we propoſed to ſay, on the fubje of Aſtaroth, or Aſlarte, in 
the Tyrian medals, when explaining Plite V. of Antient Ships, which is the ſame as 
No, 7. of this plate. No. 6. ſhews the ſame goddeſs, with the long croſs.in her hand, 
and the ſacred Calathws, or buſhel on her head. Aſtarte was the ſame as Venus. This 
's2 medal of Zidon (e know the very great antiquity of Zidon, and it es 
vell with the hiſtory and antiquity attributed to Aſkalon)—it- agrees alſo with the 
opinion of St. Ambroſe, who, writing to Symmachus, ſays, Epiſ. 31. Quam celeftem 
ri, Mitram Perſe, 8 que Venerem colunt pro droerfitate nominis, non numinis 
rritate : implying, t 5 is the Mitram of Perſia, and, though worſhipped 
under different names, yet is conſtantly the ſame pow 5 


er. | | 
We ſhall not enlarge on this ſubjeR, but refer to what we have already ſaid, and to 


* articles ASTAROTH and ASTARTE, &. in the Did ionary. 1 | 
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#168 FRAGMENTS: = 
Though we have referred Venus and her Dove to Aſkalon, yet wehave;jin Mold. 
proof that Egypt had her Venus and dove; this medal was ſtruck in Tentyra, a ty 
of Egypt, as appears by the legend TENT VP. Strabo mentions a temple of Venus 
at Tentyra. + iis number is the reverſe of a medal of Adrian: it repreſenta Venus 

| holding her dove in one hand, in the other a ſtaff. On the whole, this bas a fire, 
2 ſimilitudè to the medals of Aſkalon, Nos. 1, 2. and ſhews that the worſhip-of the: dove 
was very prevalent in theſe countries, and in their reſpective adjacencies. 
No. 9. The reverſes of theſe medals ſhew Venus in a car, or Chariot,” drawn by 
tritons, one male, the other female: the male triton holds a bnanch (of palm perkays) 

the 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 6 
| | in one hand, with the other he embraces his conſort, who, on hes part, returns the 
| | embrace with one arm, with the other ſhe holds a pipe! which ſhe ſounds in honour bf 
the goddeſs. The goddeſs herſelf is in tlie attitude of triumph, and holds in her hand 
= the | ne apple, which ſhe won from her rivals In Mount Ida ; a ſtory vhick hither- 
| to has not been interpreted —— to what perhaps is its true import. All theft 
inſtances ſtrongly connect the goddeſs Venus with maritime affairs. Theſe are Corn 

thian medals, and ſhew that the idea of Derketos was not abandoned when her worſnip 

was transferred from Syria into Greene. 
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No. 10, This is a medal ſtruck in Phenecia, probably at Tyre; the head is of 
Alexander II. of Syria: the reverſe is what we mean to examine It repreſents an 
old man with a long beard, elothed from head to foot, having on his head a boniet 
with a high crown to it; not unlike the Calathus of No. 6.? what this figure repre * 
fents; has hitherto embarraſſed the learned to decide. The trident in the hand of this 
figure, is the proper ſceptre of Neptune, the god of the ſea; But Neptune is always 
naked, neither bonneted nor clothed; ©; It is certainly a Syrian deity, but how can 
it be 1 ? I think, this admits an anſwer by enquiring who was the original 
Neptune? I ſyppoſe we may frankly attribute this character to Japhet, ſon of Noah, 
to which our medal will agree: Japhet, as Neptune, has a riglhit to wield the trident: 
as a Venerable patriarch his bonnet of honour, his ample clothing, and his long beard, 
beſpeak his dignity. At any rate, our medal ſhews a Neptune diftin& from the 
figures of him as ö 1 among the Greeks, and ſhews too that Tyte and Sidon 
had other ideas of that deity than what we uſually acquire from the claſſies. In tlis 
view this medal is curious; and it tends to correct Grecian ideas by Aſiatic memoranda, 


| 2! 0.2314. 4 23: DEA-LDNA,ON Diels LUNDs., ENS is fe 2 | 

No. 11. Under the, article AsTARTE in the Didionary, the reader has ſeen ſome 
account of the ancient manner of repreſenting that goddeſs; not having at hand the 
medal of Czfarea Paleſtine, to which CaLMET refers, we have ſubſtituted one of Sinope 
from the cabinet of the late Dr. Hus Tex, which repreſents a man with a . 
| bonnet on his head, clothed in a ſhort dreſs, a ſword in his right hand, in his left 2 
man's head, which he has recently cut off from the body lying by him, whoſe flowing 
blood ſpirts wpwards, It would lead us too far to inveſtigate this medal; we ge | 


it as corroborating the account in tlie Dictionary, to which we add the following fron 
Montfaucon's Antty. Supp. vol. i. p. 121. „“ Macrobius fays the moon Was bo — 
and ſemale; and aal one partieular from Philocorus, that the male ſex ſacrificed to 
him in the female habit, and-the female ſex in the male habit. Though Sparta" 
ar Hi Carhæ, as of a place famous for the worſhip of Lunus the reader mull by 
think his worſhip was confined to that place and to Meſopotamia; for it was ſpread © 
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| FRAGMENT S. _ 
over the eaſt: We have ſeen the god Malachbetus on a marble, with all the marks of 
the god Lunus, fo as to muks appear e ee that it is Lunus.“ [No. CVIII 4 
Was ed in/Phenicia long before the empire Caracalla; a 
medal publiſhed by Vaillant, hath Antoninus Pius on one fide, and the god Lunds on 
the other, with his Syr ian cap on, and holding a ſpear, with a great ſtar on one fide of 
him, and a creſcent, which fignifies. the moon, on the other, "The medal was ſtruck at 
Gaba, near Cæſarea in Paleſtine, by the borders of Phenecia. “ 1 | 
No. 12. bs A bs Perſian compoſition, {with ſeven altars: vide Numb. xxiii. 1.1] 5 
repreſenting Mithras. It ſupports the idea, that Deus Lunus, or Dea Luna, was | 
nearly related to 'Mitliras; that the change of her name to Venus, &e. made no dif- | 
ference in py EO "deity: worſhipped, and that the Queen of Heaven, (vide 
ASTARTE) was adored in Perſia,” Se. It proves abe her "worſhip" in Afſyria, &c. 
M. B. She has only to horſes to her chariot,” whereas the ſun has fu: 

The horns on the head Gf the foregoing figure are clearly” the creſcent; but in 
No. 13. we ſee them aſſume much more nearly the ſnape of animal horns; which is 
agreeable to what is quoted in the article AsrA& TE from Sanchomatho : this head is 
young and beautiful; around her are ſeven ſtars, which eompoſe her train, und two 
lightnings, implying her autliority as regent of night. 

No. 14. Is given to ſhew that the fame kind of idols as we find in figures, were 
worſhipped anciently in temples: this Dea Luna is clothed from head to foot; the is f 
ſuppoſed to ſtand at the bottom of this temple,” though ſeen in this repreſentation as if 
at the door of her reſidenee. She is dearly identified by the creſcent on her head. 


« This worſhip was eftabli 
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4 Y © | | | * C34 : HM o F ikgi! 10 1449 "Bt (4 *1 Yeh. 
is No. CCLXXI. HEBREW 'NAMES' zzG@1Name: wire: ASH. 
ys e HE DT Hs 42 aud 43160 319 Arrest 1 N an ite 
an THE reader has ſeen in No. CCLXVIII. the entirely new tutn which we have given 


to the name Aſtalon; we then entreated His patience for poſtponing our further enquiries; 
perhaps we ought no leſs here to entreat His patience while we purſue them phowever, we 
are tempred to proceed, partly-tothew the nature of that information which might be 
gathered from a corre etymology of Hebrew'hames;partlyyto'vindicate/what'we have 
already ſaid. It may contribute alſo to chrow ſome new light on the antient Rate! of 


Y 


» „ 8 110 | : 1 11 24 BY : 1 8 * a ; / 2 g 1 j Re, £ „ a 1 
Jadea and its neighbourhoce. fog ese 1; 5 „len zun i bite 61 
b 2 1 4 8 1 


No. l. Aseno rz, Asufbrg, combined of n, vide Nanman, 2 Kings, v. 7. Which they keep 
| 2 regulatrix, rectrefs, governeſs; 9. carefully in théir houſcs till the return of tliè ſeſli- 
E 1A OTH SIO ar | 
No. 2. Asunzz; afh, lice, /ureh, regulatrix, as, N 
delare:, , i fa 
Theſe two words are commonly 5 7 4 
but if we return to the ſtory of Jm, fire; id in 
the Nami, fir- tree, we ſball immediately ;pereeive' 


ami, fi ates! d of; heaven, the fun, 
the connection between a gro ve and fire. LIWe BY, les | 197 3, hs bre, dud, "affection; 9. 
3 & io v3 ki 1 7+ p 00 fe ti 


ought alſo to recollect the ee turpentine fire of affection; "the ets, 
of the fir-tree, and the neceffity of wood for main-" ment of affection. | Vide dhe um 
taning fire. ] ' The“ Lady of fire“ was no other NV r. of: Anras ER. {1 
than Semi- ama. The fire of the fir- tree is, fiII! N, B. Asupern ; 4/4, fire, farduth, the (female 
held ſacred in India. The feſtival of Sgmiramis ſhedder :; 9, the female. power. who ſheds forth 
falls always on the tenth day of the lunar month f e; rather; meaning by fire the glowing warmth 
Sema: on this day lamps are lighted undet the of affection, ud above," tf To 9 
deni dtree: offerings are made of rice, flowers, and No. 7. Auna; 4%, fire, Mur, director, govern - 
ſometimes ſtrong iquors; the votaries fing the or, Lord of fire 
ales of Sami-Rams Devi and the Sami-tree ; and No. 8. ASHina ; 4%, fire, /ima, laid up, ſtored, 
ing worſhipped them, carry away ſome'of the or rather, perhaps, the ſettlement; or ftatian, of 
ies of the tree, and of the earth from its roots fire,” n 


aſiog or 
ition in No. 9. 
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en fire concealing its power. 
cloſe: fire ſhut up. 


By theſe inſtances it a 
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No. 9. Asn renz; a „ fire, ſheken „ to dwell, . No. 14, Asvs 3 A, fire, hacer, , dim, 5 
| o, 10. Asanan; %, fire, eh, revolving; No. 15. As uon, %, fre, far, 1 een 
< fire eireuiting:ꝰ 9. Le Bear the altar? «lord of fire. + 000), Prince 
„ No. 11. Aufna afiofire, Hege, hiding, a, SA aufh, ſor g/hs fire, iah, of God; 
0. 12. As TMOTH ; %., fire, /iciem, to en- = No. 17. Aswon vs aff, fire, mali, « wobe of 

No. 13. Asnuarn; 2%, fire, nut, placed or ſet- No. 18. AsTaKkoTtH'; auf, for , 
tled. N. B. This is aierent elbe, auſh, ſup» {Owe nero * po cn; 2 
Poſe ſor 3, and ſhut, ſuppoſe %% ß et 

that fire is taken, I. for the ſacre * burning on the altir, 
&c. for fire worſnip: 2. for bodily heat, ſtrength, vigour, &c. 3. for a diſpoſition of mind, 


* 


7 


10. 5 


fondneſs, affection, &c. We ſhall not ſtay to diſcriminate- theſe, hut a word or two may 
be of uſe. I. The novelty of ſome of theſe thoughts ſhould be no prevention to their 
receiving a juſt conſideration. 2. It is more likely that darf nen thous be named 
after any principle ſignifying affection, than after any indifferent, or unintereſting object. 
ard. The inferences to be drawn from theſe explanations may enable us to und 
the character of the ſubje&t;——for inſtance, oo oo eo oe 
ASMODESs, © the fire [i. e. affection, deſire, ] of fine clothes, or diſtinguiſhing habits.” 
This leads us to underſtand the almoſt inexplicable deſcent attributed to this demon by 
the Rabbins; he was born from the inceſt of Tubal Cain and his ſiſter Noema.” Now 


- Tubal Cain was the father of all who wrought in metals; he therefore could compoſe 
ornaments for dreſs of various kinds. Noema was the inventreſs;of weaving, &c. ſay 
the Rabbins, very plauſibly; unite theſe two ideas: Tubal Cain made the inſtruments; 


Noema applied them to her att: they united their talents to compare magnificent drefles; 
chis was their inceſt; when theſe dretles were beheld, they were deſired by the beholder; 
e 7 tg bond vec, 4 

| Aſmodeus drove Solomon out of+his kingdom, and took his place 3 i, 4. the defire of 
magnificence overcame even the wiſdom of Solomon (whether in the inſtance, allo, of 
his foreign wives? ); but Solomon recovering his wiſdom, loaded Aſmodeus with fetten 
i e. confined him within due bounds; and forced this demon, the deſire of magnificence, 
to ſerve him in building up his Temple; this is eaſy of comprehenſion: by him be all 
learned to build it without noiſe, i. e. it was moſt princely to have the materials perfect 


fitted together beforehand. This explanation perfectly juſlifies our-inference at the clole 


of the article Aso Rus, that this is a figurative perſonage. With regard to his hiſtory 
in Tobit, obſerve, that he haunted Sarah, who repulſed him, not valuing gaudy appure; 
Sarah, being a fortune, was ſought by thoſe over whom this demon of-gaudy apparel had 
power, i. e. fortyune-hunters: his flying to Egypt, and being bound there, is very charac- 
teriſtic, for, the ſplendid remajns of the moſt magnificentedifices, ſufficiently demonſtrate 
that his reign there was formerly very general, and ſupreme. 


Here we cloſe theſe hints, which are offered as hints only. The number of hot baths in 


Judea [ Vide Emmaus in Di&io-ary] the Dead-Sea, with its bitumenous productions, 
and other volcanic inſtances, all prove that fire was antiently very prevalent in Paleſtine. 


Natural fire is till an object of worſhip in India, whoſe devotees travel many 


Such no doubt were ant 


miles to worſhip the fire-ſprings at Baku, on the Caſpian ſea. 


_ ently fought after in Judea; but probably moſt of the Hebrew names above con be 
were given on account of places of worſhip for the Deity, fire, or, as denoting the * 


of affection which inclined the ſexes to conjugal union, to the deſire of a numerous 


terity, and to whatever was agreeable to the goddeſs in whoſe . ed z 
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„ e 422g ans ad war '9 {2 14 - ; Fact atinyH = 2: ; | 
EXPLANATION OF. THE: FLATES- OF-MISCELLANTIES,: | 1 
e435 een e: inne aD Inn Dane $63 - 7 ! I itVat} 1.3% 
THESE plates of Misouutaxt zs are deſigned to include a number of ſmaller 
objects, each of which, by irſeff,” would'be'too ſmall to compoſe'a plate or, theſe 
which being noticed Knee, the, publication of former ſubje@s, mey give them addi> 
tional weight, or may add to them, further illuſtration. Prids oft ben b e vi 
As medals are among the moſt authentic memoranda of events, which time has f pared, 
or which ever can be in our power, we regard them with an attention and confidence 
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which has not been common. on Biblical Subjects. 
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r c c was to cc bas 
Noe CCLXXI. ARETAS;, KING: of DAMASCUS, Ne OCLXTHI. VINDICATION of St. LUKE. 
r e , Ns gory Lan ; ode. 

HE apoſtte Paul obſerves, # Cor. xi. 33. that Gr. LUKE is fo accurate a writer, that it is plea» 
he had eſcaped with difficulty from the hands of 4 . ling to trace his attention even to leſſer Pg 
the governor of Damaſcus, Under  Arttas the king. lars: and it is demonſtrated by obſervation, that 
The reader has ſeen under the article AnzTAs, in the ſtate of the countries throu zh which he deſcribes 
the Dictionary, the | hiſtory'of ſeveral kings of this himſelf, or others, as paſſing, in his Hiſtory ef the 
name, It is pleaſing * "confirm the narration of Acts of. the Apoſiles, is correct in the higheſt degree. 
hiſtory ; this dur medial Ades, W the In Acts, xvi. 12. he ſays, “ We came to Philippi,“ 
bead of Aretar, (I. of the Dictionary, 1 ſuppoſe). the which (ſays our tranſlation) is the chief eity of that 
reverſe, a type very commom dd the medals of part of Macedonia, and a colony :”—but, it ſhould 
angle; (this may be conlidered, hereafter) — that this tranſiation requires correction, td 
% A KK city of the firſt part of 
Hretas, a lover of the Greeks. This proves: then, that Macedonia, or Macedonia Prima; and this is an in- 
Hetas really was king of Damaſcus: and ig a confirma- ftance of accuracy 3 becauſe, the province of Mace 
tion of his hiſtory, as given in the Dictionary. donia had undergone ſeveral changes, had been di- 
No. 2. Is to the fame effect? the head is a phrtrait vided. into various portions, and theſe had received 
f Pompey the Great, the 'reverfe repreſents various names. At one time Maredonis was in 
king Aretas kneeling, not in perſon, but ih pow- divifions, at another, it was united with Achaia; 
«, and, by holding out an olive branch, ſoliciting Sextus Rufus obſerves, Provinciam Macedonian poftea 
peace, which the legend informs us is from u. abr? cum  Achaid conjunxit;” eque duabus and, fecit, rogations 
ardils vz. This alſo confirms the hiſtory of perlata P. Clodins, Tribuns plebir, & utramgue C. Piſoni, 
W. and the intervention of Scaurus an related in quaf premium, gued in ejiciendo Cicerone conſenfit, dedit 
article : "> 13 # RE i vs — 7 : 1 * > Aandium AG. 4 ? Fa & Fs , * 2 | 3 5 N * 


No. 3. Repreſents Jupiter in a chariot, throwin Paulus Emilius, on his conqueſt of Macedonia, 
kis thunderbolts in vengeance on Aretas: beneath planned the diviſion of it into four provinces, as 
the horſes is a ſcorpion ; which kind of objects is appears from Livy ; but as we have hinted, the divi- 
uſually merely a mint mark, but this may poſſibly re- ſions of this province were variable: we bave how- 
fer to the month of Auguſt, Perhaps the events of yer nothing to do with any other than the firſt divi. 
the ſeaſon, in cotjundtion with war, r the ſion of it. St, Luke fa they came to Philippi, a, 
king on his knees to the Roman power, as hinted on city of the firſt part of Macedonia,” and our medal 
the face of the medal, D No. 6. reads MAKEAONAN IIPOTHS, © of the firſt part of 

No. 4. Joſephus names many revolting and infur- Macedonia,” fo that it is a complete juſtification of the ; 
gent Jews, and gives many inſtances of the diſpefition” eyangelift's deſc ion of this diſtrict, 
of that people. to oppoſe the Romans ; but I do not We ought further to obſerve, though our pre- 
remember that he names PBacchiue as one among ſent copies read in the Acts, Tpwry T1;, yet the Sy-. 
them: this medal, however, has preſerved the name riac y Dn, and Chryſoſtom, read gpwr7;3 and as this: 
of this rebel leader, and informs us, that he was forced js the reading of our medal, as it agrees with matter of 
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jo folicit a peace, The inifererice I would draw from fact, and delivers us from ſundry ambiguities, we pre- 
this is, that there were more fac perſons than ſume we riſk little in — 4 this — i 
Py has recorded; ſo that, when we find ſome and its correſpondent rendering Philippi, a city 
= ities, on comparing the accounts in Joſephus, of the firſtpart of Macedonia; 25 in fact, Aupbipolit 
thoſe in the Apr, concerning Judas Gaulonites, was (or had been) the chief city of the diſtrict in 
_ that Egyptian, and others, who miſled the which Philippi flood, (Livy. lib. xlv. c. 29. ;) but ſome ; 
MoPi2, to their deſtruction; we need not conſider think 7. 4 chief, at this time, of all Mace 


— 


1 very great, becauſe, we perceive, that if we nia: ſo that the deſcription of Philippi is title 
bad the names of all who revolted! turing theſe times, 15 ur ee is, to fe - the lat, 9 22 
Wk muſt be added, of whom we have now no II. Further, the ſacred writer ſays, Philippi was. 
uſtory, witneſs this Bacching of our medal, © ** a colony.” By ufing a Latin word, no doubt the, 
Tay Huxpary Faac. oy ang” or pe or nl | & x = evange= 


1 5 enn 
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| boaſt, _— in 
F However, after — perp! lexities among. the ei 25 e 15 75 is Sou 8 — 
Providence bro g to light | * be 
zs recorded — this character: among brat of ee Dy 
No. 5. which makes N mention, that Julius a 


; gend is, CoLonia Au 1VLia PHILIPS: 7 this 3 wg are active in * "ip 84 
corroborates the character given to chis city by St. building can hardly orth, or to 74 
Luke; and proves that it had been a A whoſe for faſt; AT 9. 9 Pharos i of in · 

e in the form of human 

writings have reached us, has mentioned ir under We probabl 1 advance. nearer to the apalte's 

that . or has given us reuſon to infer at meaning. All the world bas heard of the Coloſſu x 

| what time it en. N er ene Rhodes; that immenſe brazen, figure, which flood 
| TF entrance of the 11 ur, and under 
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W Whoſe enormous ſtride, ve nigh ge paſs-ip-full fail 

ED cer xrrv. SAMARITAN | MEDALS. | This figure held 12 in one ha 
Which enlightened the whole port 15 te di 
Prarz, I. No. To Gy e eee tte diſtant matiner whoſe attention. he attrafted, ind 
looked up to him for the means of idance and 


W 7 gu 
HE ſubjects which we gave In our plates of flow: _—_ 4 
T iſh coins, were — and rendered uni- * Ja be Egle ng 2 77 far u 


form, for the ſake of appearance; but as that might 
miſlead our readers, in reſpect to the ſtate of theſe 19 20 7 ety. * een eſe bt 
—_— — $4 ye 10 r to give ſome of the tame No. 14. is a me FBuchrocus, 4 gowm i 
fram Reland, in their rough ſtate. The near Dodona: it 3 bu a. perſon ſtanding naked, 
Nh obforne the various types they contain: on the ſummit of a mountain, * one hand on 4 


and — perceive their application to the principles 
of that reaſoning which 2 been built — —— in wan W ag 8 1 Wh 5 


e vo PTR p. $ Me: CORE p. 150. | N if 


v. ccixxv. 'METAPHORICAL LUMINA- - aber 
Dres RIES,» | N. mite che EN te 
6 4 | _PLartE 1. No. 13, 15. TH 16. Nb. ene vellel.. Mer 8. inn m edal of the iſland. 


| MONG other deſcriptions of the Naetab, 1 . 125 one arm on 2 pil ar, in his other hand, ; 
called a light to lighten the Gentiles, aud the, ing, what is thought. =—_ as 2 Hanes or * the. ; 
ory of the people of Tirael,”” Jeſus alfo deſcribes. ſame. purpoſes as the. 92775 No. 16. A figure. from ſome 
hy the dap as a burning and ſhining Tight 5 a antique baſſo- W 285 (Diana perhaps holding 90 in ri 
and, ad or his "diſciples ns „the lights of the torches. for the p arpole of giria «Lo gs le. * 
world,” he bids them not conceal, bur py al their collect allo the ſtory of Hero and Leander. teftur 
and be of uſe to mankivd, by their Zutly Upon the whole, I ſubmit, that the expreſſon of Chine 
M In conformity to this idea, the rl fays the apoſtle, refers rather to 2 figu 1 * ancien 
— the Philippians, * Ye inne as lights in the world, luminary buildings in which N. frequs 
holding f forth the word of life ; or, as ſome prefer, to a8 P hot the york; o Fro whoſe 
read it, © ſhine ye as lights,” The frequency of that Great Lig N 9 coming into tl id, A ledge, 

this compariſon, has induced'me' to endea vour to ſet : he PIT to Ne, AR every man, avs gell en. 
it before the reader, perhaps more ly 19g he has * ſpirit, wat pfopriety. Nor am: 1 certain, that the other 
hirkerto underſtood it. It has indeed been ſaid, that ' idea of a figure, has. totall y quitted bim ja the perl made 
when the apoſtle directe the Philippians to os, as ſentence ; when he fa hat I may; in the day this o 
| Tights, he uſes the word fron which alludes to the Chriſt, ſtand up with a if (apright} neck; and er- — 
light-bouſes raiſed on va rts of the coaſt, . ult, chat I have not Kea, in ain. a NR 
navigation required their — to direct the pilots the very attitude of ſuch a figure ?.. ume 
of veſſels in the courſes =_ ought to ſteer. We As various figures are. now: u uſed for the * — l 
have many ſuch around our iſland. The moſt famous ſes of holding lamps, &c. in our elegant houſes, 8 
in antiquity, was that of the Pharos at Alexandria, idea is likely to become familiar among us ; may Ve la de 


Vide Par Ax, Part II. Book i. Under this allu- not wiſh; that the angle of ſuch boules Ty 
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lamp. only 
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Chineſe are ſo averſe to innovation, ani Jo attached to ing of de beer, 


| — = they 923 ement in their veſ= This medal, truck to perpetuate the memorial of s 


FRAGMENTS "| 
| | 8. | 179 =} 


ny reſplendent av their lamps: and that, st the ſerve as windows, not many of them being furniſhed 
x PL may give light unto all who art in, or with ordnance,” * . 8 : 
who may come into the houfe Pt  " Argxavvar's Coorunns of Curxa. No, IT, 
I am aware that ſome propets to tranſlate % bold We make no remark on the aſſimilation which this. 

Jas the word of life; but F think it loſes the beauty eye gives a ſhip, to the appearance of a fiſh: it ſeems t& 
of the paſſage, if it may be fupported by grammar; have ſtruck Mr. Atzxanpe very powerfully: and. 
which 1 do not inveſtigate.” it. is with pleaſure we ſubmit to the reader the infer- 

The following are "ſeptimenty of Montfaucon, ences to be drawn from it, In reſpect to our endea- 

« Theſe ſca-ports were frequent y fortified with tow- voury on a ſubiect of peculiar difficult y, [the Bar of 
ers; both to defend them, and alfo.toferve at night, Jonah] whoſe illuſtration we have humbly attempted. 
for guiding thoſe who ſailed" the feas ; dy "making Is not this ſhip's . ſeeing before ber, dc.“ proper to 


fires, or hanging out lights; a-top of them. This a PRSER VER? | NS * 
ſort of towers is of very antient uſe. Leben the Mr. ALsxAnDpen's Chineſe figures are but recent : 
author of the Line lng, Avery” agient, poets. who ly publiſhed. be 
red in the zoth 1 ad, places TIO . vaio [fer odrs”., 85 
th montory o igæum, 'ngar there was a o ' 4 ESE £1 r mT b 8 
—— veſſels rode at anchor. The Iliack Table, * CCLEAXYUL, ann CEREMONIES, 7 
made in the — the no rib; 3 _ "MracnLLAwize, Prars II. No. 2. 

tower; and the inſcription on the fide, ſhews us thatit ,. | FER : Det | 
was upon the aura of Leſchet repreſented there, HE reader has formerly ſeen our thoughts on 


There were ſuch like towers at the Piraxm of Athens: =o ſome of the ceremonies uſed at making a cove - 


in forerat other pott in Sete „: that there were other ceremonies; however, 
ER 42 wit uſedd in a metaphorical which were practiſed on fuch vccafions, is what may | 
ſenſe ; any thing was called a Pharus, which could be much more readily allowed, than their nature can 
ealighten and inſtruct 3" every man of letters, who be aſcertained. I think in No. 1. of this plate, we 


could guide others.” In this ſenſe 7 ae Ronſard have a glimpſe of ſomething of the kind. 


to Charles IX. of France, “ Be my Pharus, guide We read, Iſaiah, Ivi. 4. Thus faith the Lord to 
— through rolling ſeas.” Wen bs 8 eg the eunuchs that tate bold of mycovenant, where the 
al application 7 55 the tirſt times of the goſ · = . 2 roy was — — pre 

?And if fo, does the Apoſtle ad ae iping:— We read allo, E falm, I. 5. of t ö 
2 4; 3% i CERES £0 ns oak . —— e = covenant — bn. by ſaeri · 
‚ vr ON ip fee,“ literally over a ſacriſice. Nom, I think, our 

Ne. CCLXXVI. EYE ON A SHIP... medal, which repreſents two perſons making a cove- 
E have defired the reader to note tlie KE nant together, as — — by the word voa bus (a 
on the prow of the ſhip, in No. 14; beetuſt, pact, or pledge of fidelity) may affiſt our enquiries on 
in No. CCX VI. p. 73. we offered a few hints on this this ſubject. We obſerve, 1. An altar a the 

tar, ſta 


ſabject. We cannot — thinking it very extraordi- fire burning, &ciz 2. On each fide of this nds: 
Mary, that this cuſtom | 


| placing an on «ſhip, ' 2 perſon, who takes hold of, and lifts up a pig, or fow, 
ſhould ſo often oceur in antiquity; ſhould be preſerved vide No.CXXIX, p.q9z and while holding the animal, 
in the Mediterranean to this day; and alſo, that it the pledges of reciprocal fidelity are ratified, and con - 
ſhould be continued in a part of the world ſo remote firmed. This is evidently no common ſaeriſice; but 
u China, The reader will ſorm his dwn opinion on + 2 ſacrifice at which, or over which, a ratification is 
this; dur, to us it appears, that there muſt have been — by each party laying hold of the covenant 
lome common origin, from whence this euſtom took (ſacrifice) and plighting his faith to the other, for ob- 
in riſe:—nhere, and what, was that origin? ſiervancs of the nents rehearſed, &. LY 
No alteration has been made in the naval archi-  -Is not ſome ſuch cuſtom; referred — 7b 
tefture of China, for many \centuries- paſt. The we hate quoted ? Does this confirm our | 
| | — — as pro-- 
D groudicer, that although Canton is annually article Covznanrtin the Diz:enary : does this 
frequented by the ſhips of various European nations, add.-to the paſſages in which the word berith is the 
whoſe ſuperiority of conſtruction they muſt acknow- covenant-/acrifice, rather than covenant-agreement ? 5 


he ſtern of this ſhip in-with' an angle; covenant, may remind the reader of the various to- 
her veſſels are formed with a cavity, in which the — 2 in Holy Scripture: fach 
mader is defended from the violence of the ſea, yet agreements' may not Tho inſcription 
this contrivance certainly ſubjects the ſhip to much ſhould be thus read: | | 
hazard, when running before the wind in high ſeas.  (Cains Au) rs re vETUS ForDvs Populi Ran 
Ox nack zow 18 PAINTED AN EYE, with the pupil QyM GARINIS, © a covenant made by the Roman 
turned fory PERHAPS WITH THE IBEA' oF people with the city of Gabii ſa Volſcian city, 
— UP donn RESEMBLANCE TO A FISH, or vide Livy, lib. i. cap. 58.) in whoſe behalf acted Caius 

i ſuperſtitious notion, that the ſhip may thus Antiſtiue, whoſe family name was Vetus.” 
Nobo her, and avoid danger, The port often The legend of * 3633 


180 nas unn 


This taking hold of the covenant-ſacrifice, and 
raifing it over the altar, is ſtill more remarkable in 
the reverſe of a medal of Auguſtus, ſtruck on a fimi- 
lar occaſion, and by the ſame parties. Vide 
Tab. xzi. of De Wilde's Selecta Nuſmiſmata. 
We ſhall add a few remarks an the nature, and 
ſolemnities, of covenants, from Montfaucon. 


ip, Mas ed Jupiter Fulminator, the thunderer, b 
| hs ancients ; 2 the Greek - medals a 
xaraCarys, ** Jupiter the avenger on evil doers,” 
We ſometimes, though rarely, ſee Jupiter holding the 
thunderbolt, lifted in one hand only ; and ſometimes, 
befide the thunderbolt raiſed in one band, he holds an- 
other thunderbolt in the other hand, The thunder- 
bolt which he holds in one hand is of a different form 
from that with which he threatens in the other 


ny 
rewd 


was caſt into the ſea by a herald.” 
{Was the covenant-ratifier in like manner NEvaRr 
EATEN among the ew? ]] 
An extract or two on the Covenant of Salt, ſhall 


cloſe this article. 1 Weg i 12 9 
Under the confideration of the word Covenant, 


No. CXXX. p. ga. we gave ſome account of the con- 
firming nature of the ceremony of eating bread and 
ſalt; to the ſame purpoſe, ſpeaks D' frviewx,. p. 142. 
« The Arabs have a great veneration for bread and 
ſalt, inſomuch, that when A be very im- 
portunate. in a requeſt to any body with whom they 


have cat ſome, they ſay to him By the bread and 


% 


« The 5160 5 which holds the thunderbolt lifted 


ſalt that is between us.“ They uſe .alfo the fam 
terms, when they affirm a thing uron cara? 
>" » v0.4 War ambaſſador and Sir Robert — 


were invited by Ebrahim, the magiſtate of the cy, 


to “ eat of his bread and falt,** where be pr 
chem, at bis own, houſe, ih berg e 
| 5 Husar Jrerel, p. 119. 
1 Inferior bert hade their dependance on 
others) uſe to ſay thus, I your bread and jab,” 18 
much as to ſay, “I am, your ſervant, I live by you, 
and you may do with me, or by me, what you 8 
5 » 5: Mr Fabons Sula bam, 


» 
7 4 £> 


N*CCLXXV11., SACRIFICAL COMMUNION. 


perſons, Who all partake in the ſervice 


which is going forward, and they denote their 72 


. cipation by the elevation of their right hands and 
arms. , full; we:muſt divide the 
inſeription properly, to read it. In the- middle, 
at bottom, KOAO@NNIAN; of the Golophonians: 

around this, EIII IIP. KA. KAAL 


dius Calliſtus, prieſt of the | Ionjans : in the middle, 

70 KOINON IN OMN, the community of the lontans. 

The thirteen perſons, repreſent thirteen cities, each 

by its deputy. aſſiſting at this fucrifices which is offers 

= for the benefit of the whole commun. 1 
10 ANT ee ene 


4 ? 


SO Ius 
INN, by the pretor (er in the pretorſtupſ of Clau- 


AS ZT B82 22.2 &. 


wel 
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In No. 3. I preſume that we ſee another inſtance 


of the ſame practice; fix 


perſons on the fide of an 


ox, and one on the other fide, who probably is leader 


of fire others ; ſo that this ox appears 
twelve perſo 


to be carried; 


ns: there can be little doubt that they 


x taking him to be Pere and, L conglydns they : 
joint participants in the expence, the ceremonies, 
2 1 the: ſanctity of the ſervice. So much, 


the merit, 
u preſent, 


for communion. in ſacrifical rites.: but the 


ill remember, that as the ſacrifice was uſual - 
—— the ſubject of a feſtival, thoſe feſtivals. 
were not always ſo decorous as they were lively: 


we have more than one hint at this in Scripture, 


There is another article which deſerves a remark : 
the ele ration of hands in No. 2. This was the atti- 
tude of ſwearing, Gen. xir. 22. I have lift up 
mine hand to the Lord,” Deut. xxxii 40. Ezek. 
xx. 28, This is the attitude of prayer, Pſalm, xxviii. 
2, © Hear the voice of my ſupplication,—when 1 


| bit up my bands towards thy holy onaglal” lziii. 4 


] vill lift up my hands in thy name.“ et al. > 
That this continued to be the attitude of prayer in 


New Teſtament times, ſeems evident, 


rom the 


apoſile's injunction, 1 Tim. iv. 14. © I will that men 
pray every where, lifting up. holy hands.“ Now, I. 
fuppoſe, that this lifting up the hand by the attendants 
on prayer, was a fign of their participation in the 


payer offered, (as in our medal it is a 


gu of parti 


cipation in the ſacrifice) and perhaps this is its true 
import, Acts, xiv, 23. And when they (the apoſtles) 
ordained elders in the churches, . by, ;porona,” 


holding up of hands,” —4. e. this ho 


up of their 


hands, was a fign of the participation of the perſons 
who held up their hands, in what was then doing. I 

ſuppoſe too, this action applies to 2 Cor. viii. 19. the 

brother who was cheiretenia'd by the churcheg—aſ- 
fembliez—to travel with us i. c. the perſons preſent . 
by the action of holding up their hands, partook in 
the appointment of this brother to 2 — 1 
doubt not, they L alſo in ſupplying his travel - 


ing expences, 


the right hand:— no doubt, a8 im Ae 
ze.. perſon... 


ne, the moſt ready member, of, 


ide Pſalm, lxxx, 17. 
Obſerve, that the perſons. in eur. medal, hold up 
the moſt aR- 
Does all nature: of which this is a piforial repreſentation. 


* 
F * 


dot this give us the import of thoſe. paſſages, Pſalm, . 


alu. g. „ their right. hand ie a rig 


band of falf- 


dood” —i. e. they lift up their right hand in ſwearing 
to lies. Iſaiah, xliv. — « [s there not a lie in my 


nebt hand ?“ — am I not ſwearing to a 


falfity ? or, 


her, taking che prefix (3). for at—is not that 


zhe to which I litt up my right band, as an act of 
Picipation in its worſhip? (as in our medal) is not 
i, i. e. the idol a lie 47 my right hand ? 7 | 
„ The reader will obſerve; how greatly ſeripture is 


liratcd by a knowledge of the euſtoms of the times, 
places to which it refers : there are numerous, 
might ſay innumerable, paſſages; where! the ex- 


Prion is only a hint, but that hint implies conſe - 
ences, which to underſtand requires much informa-: 


wa: of this let the aneient mode of 
religious ſervices ſtand as an inſtance. 


= * 
on 
* 3 


. 
* dg * x 
& * 


rally blood-thirſty aſſociate. I infer, that a power is de- 


as Virgil's, though his be the poetry, but drawn: 


- 


Ne CCLXXIX. PEACE AMONG BRUTES. 
1 Prarts II. No. 4. 


M Davio Lzv1, in bis * the 
1 Prophecies, appears to have been embarraſſed - 
by the expreſſions of Iſaiah, zi. 6, 7. ; eſpecially 
that, the lion ſhall eat ſtraw like the ox ; whic 
after reaſoning on it, he concludes, ſhould be liter - 
ally tauben. The prophet aſſures us, ſays he, that 
the change will be real; that the lion and other carni- 
vorous animals will cat ſiraw . .. the wild beaſts will 
grow tame, and ſerpents and other poiſonous creatures: 
will become harmleſs.” Having myſelf, been accuſtom- 
ed rather to conſider the whole of this paſſage as meta- 
phorical 8 meaning to deny the 2 of 
God, in this, or in any inſtance) I find a difficulty in 
admitting this literal 2 of the expreſſion. 

If we knew more accurately the opinion of other 
nations, perhaps we ſhould be better able to judge of 
the meaning of the prophet's words: I ſay, if we 
knew what other nations expected would take place, 4 
when. the Meſſiah came, we ſhould pobably find | 
that the Jewiſh. writings are in uniſon with thoſe ex- i 
peRations, with thoſe - opinions, and poſſibly with | 
the very mode of expreſſion in which they were con- | 
veyed. The wolf ſhall dwell with the lamb: the = 
leopard with the kid: the calf wich the lion: 
the cow with the bear; the child with the ſer- | 
pent,”* &. | | 

To make myſelf underſtood—obſerve 1ſt, That the 
Indian deity Chrifna is repreſented. in plate 3 of Mr. 
Mavzicz's Hiſtory of Indoſtan, as playing on a 
flute, whoſe magic melody unites in one peaceful 
group, a young ox, 2 prodigious tyger, and that 
mortal ſerpent the cobra di<apeilo (who will furniſh us- 
an ample ſubject at ſome. diſtant opportunity.) Theſe: 
all liſten to the tranquilliaing notes of his inſtrument 5: 
the ſerpent raiſes bimſelf up, but forgets bis venom ; - 
the tyger looks carneſtly-to the placid God, in filent: 
admiration, and growls no enmity agaiaſt his compa - 
nions; and the young ſteer, feels no alarm at his natu-- 


noted in this inſtance whole influence might harmonize: 


Obſerve; 2. The well known fourth-Eclogue of Yir-- 
gil; which foretella the happieſt times, an end of all 
war; univerſal peace, throughout the world; benign 
concord between the moſt fierce, moſt voracious ani- 
mals; and the weakeit and moſt defenceleſs creatures: 
extirpation- of hurtful qualities from the earth ; he 
ſhall deſtroy both the ſerpent-(N.B!) and the deluſive 
envenomed vegetable, ſhall he deſtroy.” '- |. 
. -Oreidet et fer peng, et faliax berba ven 1 4a 

I may enlarge on this another time: at prefent I:. 
only obſerve, that Ido not conſider this deſcription. 
from oriental ehe whether furniſhed- by the 


Sybil, or who you pleaſe: co- incident remarkably: 
with the prophet Iſaiah; but independent of his ani- 


— r u a N Nr 


For a third ſubject, eonſider our medal, No. 4. 
which repreſents, a power proclaiming peace between 
a lion and an ox. This figure ſtands between th 
animals, and, over-ruling the fierce” nature of ong. 
and the tĩimid diſpoſition of the other, it harmonizes: 
bock/ eegethersl + lf 1fnlt ft tang t; ny N 

The medals of Gordian, offer at leaſt two reverſes, 
with this type; one marked An. ii. the other 4. iii. 
The learned are divided as to the place where they 
were ſiruck, ſome reading PMS. Proventio Mx/e 
Superioris : 'others, Pręfectura Militum Superventorum : 
or Provincia Macedonia Superioris, This is of no con- 


ſequence to us; nor is it of much greater eonſequence 
where this cot nis viMinacium; for v Imania,) was 
 fituated. It is agreed, that the emblem refers to the 


reſtoration of peace, and the ropreſſion of ferocity. 


« Symbola bos & leo: vel in genere Coloniam deſig - 


nant, & incolarum, ad qups deducta ef, indolem ac 
mores, vel eorundem ferociam, colonorum Romanorum ad- 
ventu miligatam, concordiamgue inter inguilinos adur - 
-naſque conglutinatam decent, That by the ſettlement 
of a Roman colony in theſe parta, their ferocity'was 
mitigated, and concord was eſtabliſhed among them: 
but, how comes it, that this eſtabliſhwent of peace 


is expreſſed by the concord of a lion and an ox? 1 
incline to think chat this idea 4s extremely ancient; 
nnd that, at length, it grew into a proverbial e- 


preſſion, which was common to many nations : that 


the true reference of it was preſerved among the 
Jews; but, that it was conſidered by other nations 


alſo, as an article of ſuch diſſicult accompliſhment, as 


to be adapted to various inſtances, when arduous 


undertakings of e nature were the ſubject. 

If this be admiffible, then the prophet Iſaiah may 
uſe it in this ſenſe (i. e. poetically';) and further, 1 
think, we ought not to reſtrain this idea to the pro- 


hurt nor deſtruction in all the holy mountain, where 


the ox, the 7, and the ſerpent, dwelt in peace 
together ; bes to which — y ſtate, — ſo 
| all nations, 
who fi for the time, when he who ſhould come, - 
ſhould d both the poiſonous ſerpent and that 


earneſtly deſired by all nati 


deluſive fatal fruit, . .« » « « *© whoſe mortal taſte + 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe!“ 


CHRIST.? 


HE foregoing ſubject introduces with propriety . 


| that which we are now to confider==THE PRINCE 


or PEACE! We expect a time, when he ſhall appear to ci 


all nations under that illuſtrious character; and when 


the humble form of the man who had no 


perſonal 
beauty to attract applauſe, ſhall be loſt in the dignity 
and glory ot his exalted ſtation. Is there any an- 
#hentic memorial ot that humble form? Under the 


+ article Jas us, ad fir, in the Difionary, the reader has 


ſeen the deſcription Nicephorus gives of his perſon. 


Nicephorus is too late to be much depended on; doubt; and to that doubt we leave them 37 u 


oy 


_ ſerved in various places of the Eaſt, than we hare 


offer on future "occalions; (Vide No. 317. 318. 
phetic writings: but rather to confider it as a tradi 
tionary memorial of chat paradiſe, where was no 


theſe medals; we have thbught it might be proper to 
give a reprefentutton of one of them. Vide No. 7. 


N CCLXXY. PORTRAITS OF JESUS = 


and ſo bre all reprefentationy öf dhe pero of leg 
Tradition is an it” vide itt e 
r eOnvey's pawyeties the 
idea. is too general, and t00'lobſe,” to'artach to the de. 
ſcription''of any perſon whatever.” There are, on 
ſome of the latter coins of tlie Inte emperots, heads 
Kings. Whether it would bepollible;/in the examine 
tion of a complete ſeries, to ir on any which might 
have the appearance of barony? we do not know 
but being willing to promote'this objeft; we have 
given two partie” oy Chriſt, No." f. 6 they 
may ferve as memorials, till better enn be obtained; 
but we do by no means fuppoſe that ſo late as Con- 
ſtantine, and leſs Nill;* ſo late a8 the ſucceſſors of his 
name, and family, there ſhoul@ be any accurate pore 
traits extant of this venerable 'and” illuftrious | 
on, 7. e. three hundred years, or later, after bis de» 


N * >. 8 - * e * 228. ? N 4.4 + 17 1 8 - dk 1 ; Py 
* * by * 5 5 1 
No. 5, is from the reverſe of a medal of Confer. 
ö p * 2 7 » * ob 5 * ny N 
* £3 £5 by * * ? & „ #2 1 * 


8 


23 BEAR == = wma en. 


=2 


No. 6. is from a'thedat/ of Bafiive and Confer 
tint. nn | py 15 n 5 MY II E : . 
They ſhew, at leaſt, att attempt and defire to reco. 
ver od to preſerve the image of the Divine Redeemer, 


* , 2 & 1% te * 44 8 4 2 #4 * 4 + 
— F f STO 1 © n & 8 15 : A ” 1 
A Na i 
N® CCLXXXI | MEMORTALS or 
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HE DE 
Y traditionary'accounts of the deluge were pre · 


any certain knowledge of; ſome of them we have al- 
ready ſubmitted to the reader / ind others we 


SEEZEEF, SEES =PaEEREEDS n= 


Cour.) We have reaſon" to think, that not leſs care 
was taken to preſet ve che memory ef this wonderful 
event, in the Ma Yo in 4% chan in Fer — 
any other city. We ds not pretend to equal uu 
— "Knowle Gy with that — has . 
the deluge, and referring to Noab, dy name, 0 
which has pronounced them forgeries; but, having 
in the article AAA, in the Dini. 3 
e oper 


| points firſt, repre- 

ſents Noah and his wife iti the ark, or cheſt; floating on 

the waters, the raven ſtanding on the roof of the 

the dove brin e the 

cidencies with holy r-t | 

it is 

known under this name, though under names not very 
'- diſtant from itin ſound. The ſecond point of _ 


is, when Noah and hie wife, having 
preſerver, are advancing on dry land. We dal not 
at preſent inveſtigats; chis-hiſtorys ever fince the) 
have appeared, theſe medals have been the f. 


* 
we 


MASK SA 


S T. ©: ©. 904 AE PAGAL Wea o 


Fſcoreries may contribute.to remove it. Vide Aza- Ne, CCLXXXII. OF -MOLOCH: - THE-SUN, 
va in the Hs | * Fat BY ? EG | F AND MOON, 
LL E have already given a plate of Baal and. 


- which repreſent z. woman crowned with turrets, 
dals, which rep .VY Moloch; vide Fxacusnr, No. CVIII. 
+ 12.. but. as ſome of the ideas ſuggeſted in that 


frtiog on a rock, ont of which (often) guſhes 
freams of water, wherein a man is ſeen ſwimming 
for his lite ; are not fo og parricular infonia at- 7 
tached to the town, where the coin was ſiruck, as fince that was written. we. have thought additional 
conmemorations ed ruck more ancient nature z figures might, not improperly, find room among 
and, rpg referring to the deluge. Perhaps, our Miſcellanies, © 
we ought to fay, they refer to that country into Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13. are coins of Perfia, or Pare 
which mankind eſcaped after that general deſtruction: thia ; their inſcriptions have as yet remained a dead 
which country offers ears of corn, i. 6. food, for letter to the learned; fo that we cannot determine 
the ſuſtenance of human life. Not to infiſt on this their date, nor to what king they ſhould be referred. 
idea, nor yet to abandon it, we offer in Nos. 8. 9. Nevertbeleſs, they may furniſh us a few remarks. I 
ſentations to the purport above mentioned. | conclude, without heſitation, that Nos. lu, 12, 13. 
o. 8. A lady complimented with the character of are figures of Baal and Moloch, ſtanding one on 


Dre Laa: the lunette being under her buff: ber each fide of an altar, which altar, in the laſt No. 


name Sabinia Tranguillina, might perbaps, agree with. aſſumes very much the reſemblance of a flower, or 


| her character, and ſhe might be at ance, a promoter tree. This No. has. on each fide of the figures a. 


of tranquillity, and an example of beneyolence ; as, == branch, and over the head of one figure, the: 
ſuch, at leaſt, I underſtand, ſhe is here commemora. fign of the ſun, (a ſtar) and over the other figure, a. 
ted. The reverſe repreſents a kind of curve, or creſ-. creſcent, denoting the moon; there is no difficulty. 
cent, which contains the main ſubjet;3 a 8 therefore attends the determination of who theſe fi- 
fitting on a rock, holding out ears x corn. This is repreſent. To render this ſtill ſtronger, on the 


a nedal of Zu, which city here aſumes the title. outfide of the circles which encloſe the main ſubje,. 
of Metropolis ; or mother - city. St. Paul, who was a. are four creſcents, with a ſtar on each of them. The 


native of Tarſas, deſcribes himſelf as * 8 citizen of whole taken, together, demonſtrates that the ſun and 
do mean city,” Acts, xxi. 39. Vide Tansus, in moon are the objects they exhibit. The ſame may: 
Dick. S de ſaid on No. 12. the ſtar for the ſun, and the 
No. 9. is a ſubject cloſely coincident with the creſcent for the moon, determine theſe figures ;. 
foregoing : it is given, to ſhew that this:ſymbol, or which was undoubtedly the defign of their author, 
lnilitude, was actually placed in their temples; and in pcs theſe Symols here. _ RC f 
wa there worſhipped : ſo that, whatever be the im- We > a that badly. as No. 13: is ee cuted, 
port of the figures, it was not conſined ta medals, or we may perceive the difference of ſexes ;, and that 
coins, but was commemorated by public ſervices, and one figure is meant for a man, the other for a woman, 
vu of an acknowledged and ſacred nature. This (who has. alſo a cron on her heady. and her hair 
repreſentation is evidently chat of a woman ſitting flowing;) whereas in No. 12. both figures ſeem to be 
6 rock, and a man ſwimming at her feet. men; nor is there any very evident difference, either 
It has been uſual toaſcribe to the goddeſs Cybele, moſt of ſex, or. of dreſs, between them. In theſe me- 
or all of the turreted figures/ which were worſhipped dals the ſlar is to the leſt, the creſcent to the right 
in antiquity ; who Cybele was, the poets will rell'ms, hanna. 
— " — and wen" my ns Noe 31: power execu 1 | 8 
very little ſatisſaction is to he obtaiped from them, this ſuffers us to ſee plainly the deſign of the ” 
kit not a pity, hat the 9! it Ns Trade of 8 85 right band 4120 1 woman, with a crown on 
our youth, ſhould be fo very Adans, from that cor- her hend; her bair flowing; a ſpear in her left hand; 
rectneſs in point of fact. without which, elegance it- a. ſword by her . fide; and the end of. a bow-caſe. 
klf, is deformity ? Perhaps, chere is not à greater hanging behind her back: i. e. Dea Lana, completely. 
ce, in the whole circle of Jiterature, which couſd eguipped for martial ſcrvice. . On the left of the me · 
be performed to ſeience, than that of he dh "I dal, ands-a man, with a very remarkable crown on 


neg the. 
couls which have ſo long obſcured the. object of his. head ; a ſpear in his right hand; a-ſword' 
orſhip among the heathen; and, the. pacur bf that on his left ſide; and the end of a bow-caſe,  bang-- 
norltup, in its original import, and ita ee, re- ing behind bis back, Now theſe figures, upon the 
N 5 2 e % hh 4 art ) 11 N . : | whole, agree perfealy with our ideas, a5 formerly 
Our own views N this fubjeck, may be ga- expreſſed, and to which we refer che reader, But. 
ttered from what we have. ſaid on Dozen, Se . ies ns, 
2 and Suecoth-Benoth; with whom we ſhould not iſt. That the expreffion “ the far of your god,” 
tuple to aſſociate the goddeſs Cybele, under whatever Amos, v. 26. need be no difficulty in referring that 
baker Pajrthea |. Magna Dea um Mater! Bona god to the ſun ; as we ſee in theſe ſubjects, the ſtar 
air, * Ops! Mauer Bore big Fan! or denotes that Divinity... 333 
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24, That the tabing the ſlar of this god, may bility of 4 man's enrry fog talent cht on ie 
refer to ſmall figures of ſtars, at leaſt av probabl hea has been felt by interp Kerb; of whom; ſoms 
to large ones; ſince theſe medals are equally idola have propoſed to read, lit Wat over; 10 é. ſuſpendey 
trous, as thoſe of any magnitude whatever. over his head — ever his throne, When he fit thereon 

zd. Of what importance it was to the Jews to but bur medal proves that the God ien, or Molt 
have a coinage of their own, whereby they might avoid did actually wear fuch a' crown ; and therefore [ 
the pollution-which would accompany thecurrency of conchude, that as av image, or 'a deity,” may bear 
ſuch. money, and ſuch types. While they were in Ba- more weight than "mortal man, 4 talent was by 9e 
bylon, they 'muſt circulate Babylonian coin, with means beyond His ability t ſupporrrt. 


1 b A 6e M r 


Babylon deities impreſſed on it; while in Perfia, they As to the precious/abe#, we muſt refort to the root 


muſt be familiar with Perfian divinities, When Anti- and meaning of this word, which is, 0 build up—t 
ochus ruled them they only N e Babylonian, put together — part upon part one portion adjacent to 
and Perſian for Grecian objects of worſhip, ſtill they. another; —is not 9 5 perfectly Facette af ce 
were idols : and ſuch too was the Romany money 1 wound ball, comps d. of pearls,” and other jewel, | 
later ages. This ſupports the advantages of the pri- which 4s,” literally, I the'crown*of” MWolrb "ant is 
vilege obtained by Simon Maccabey', of eſtabliſh-' ſeen nt large in that of che king, N6/t6;7 This 
ing a. public mint; which we learn from his hiſtory precious aber, conſtruftion=compoſition=which or- 
was an occafion of great joy. Vide, No. CCII,, naments his infgnia" of regal dignity, rnis- Did 
The idea may be extended a little further: if com- might take from the crown of Mohr, wid infert into 
merce cannot be carried on without coinage, and if his own. | — BR mention of his taking it to 
the coinage of ſurrounding countries was idolatrous, pieces, taking the gems Gut of it, or, 4c. The pro- 
may we not ſuppoſe, that David and Solomon really on TY thar if gur king of Perfa wean 
did, coin money, for national uſe ? not that any of it this ball en His medals,” he mightiaH{o'wearir'in public 
has hitherto black diſcovered, (for certainly, thoſe (and, If fuch was a cuſtom of the Eaſt, "David might 
with the names of David, &c. are Ae but, wear it alſo,) on certain Sceafohs. We ure not 
7 3 ſome may yet be in exiſtence, and time ma told the weight of theſe/jewels? for, if che crown 
ring them to light. orb eee fee ge bee apr = - talent — with them, vr without them the gol 
But there is a remark of fome conſequence, which no doubt, Was the 8 of that weight and the 
ariſes from this medal. No. 10. no doubt, is 4 crown David diff nbt-wear:'for Funderſtand, that on · 
ortrak of the king in whoſe time this piece was ly the precious @bex—conſtruftion=—compolition—nar 
Rruck : now cbſerve, 1ſt, the ſhape and nature of put 27 David's head: J. added 'to David's royal 
the crown which he wears, and the Faps into which crown, and 1 chink we may ſafely conclude this ball 


2 ** 


it js divided; theſe are exactly of the nature of what was hollow: and of Title weight” © 


we have treated, in No, CCXIX. page 94. and Thus, by means of out medal, we have reduced o 
confirm our reaſonings on that ſubject. Obſerve, 2d. poſſibility to mutter f füct and to common ſenſe, 
the king wears exactly the fame kind of crown as the à paſſage which the learned tie ver yet could tell what 
deity, who ſands on the left hand, in the reverſe of to make oT nine 
His medal, No. 11. theſe two crowns are \exaftly This elevated head-trefs, 0 cars repeate ex. 
alike ; conſiſfing of a cap with /eparations, a number the deities of Egypt: in ſoime it 16 half the height 

of points, like horns, riſing from the rim of it; aud the figure. It is the Werl goverhed by the prote · 
a round ball, fit with jewels in ſeveral rows, and a- ing powet that wears it. We way poſlibly ſee it again. 
"round it. Now this, I conceive, may give the true Vide PLATE, HI. SoLOMEN's SONG. 


import of that puzzling page, „ „ 0. ER that ne. e 
a | CcLX XII E OF THE CHERUS, 
R 7 > Fe. $6547 ; Lig 5 what 1 


David took Rabbah, '** and he took their king's N.. 
crown from off his bead e Y des 
talent of gold, with the precious ſtones) and it was 
ſet on David's head.” —How was it poſſible for any 
man to wear the weight of a talent on his head? it 
is enormous! Moreover, did the king of Rabbah 
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preſent himſelf before David, wearing-this immenſe eyond what fact, or caly in- 
crown? a talent of gold! befide che precious ſtones. uld warta teck do 1 etal 
ry curiou 


There is alſo this error: the precious fone is fingular, 
not plural in the original. On turning to 1 Chron. 
XX. 4. we have the-ſame hiſtory ; whoſe words I beg 
leave to analyſe. © And David took the crown (otberot 

off {not Melecum, their king, but] Mir con the dei- 
ty which they worſhipped (2 Molec-um their Molec, 
or Molech) from off his head; z. e. from off the head them. We ee e ao a 
of the image which wore it; and found its weight to In. the front” of each pilaſter jv'a figure © ble 
be a talent of gold; and ix it the precious alen (fone ſtrous fize, *whoſe head ant fer ſtand 1 


thus deſcribes 


as uſually underſtood) and it was upon the head of relief, and make the front of the pilaſter. dich look 


David.“ This is not the firſt time that the impoſſi- 
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| ed ſome of theſe monſters 


.fome of them ſay on this ſubjeQ, 
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the plain, Kave their faces ſo ruined that one ſeem not only in ſome degree ſuperfluous, but too 
mn car they repreſented Horſes, Lions, much attached to the figure, hardly moveable : 
Lhinoceros's, or Elephants, The figures which look We have therefore, in this number, given an Ifis, 
coward the mountain, are more intirs ; and repreſent whoſe wings are her — clouthing, and which 
aftrous creatures, whoſe body is, for example, evidently ſerve the purpoſes we attributed to thoſe 


| that of a winged horſe, ru THE MAD or a of the Cherubim. In fact, very many Egyptian 


nau, covered with a high cap, having a crown on figures have this action. 


oun has repreſent- part of the crown of the Kgyp- 


N. B. In his lvii. Plate, ö rh 
human heads, and tian deities : and may illuſtrate the precious abex of 


10 19 „ Vol. III. 102, Fr. Edit. This re alſo, ſerves to ſhew the nature of the 
| ik,” Canin Se ball, K — 


rery long beards: their feet are decidedly clover: Moloch, which David took away. 
ſo they can be only of the on, or 'beeve kind. The ; | | 
frength and form of their legs, Ke. will not agree to N CCLXXXIV. Tus ROCK or MERIBAH, 


thoſe of any other creature. Vide cur Plare. „ »ERR I remarkable fone, which Dr. Snaw 
W be decifive, char choſe fo 1. without heſitation, calls the rock. of Meribuh, 
re, A PR that rock which Moſes ſmote, and out of which he 


— 55 deten — 383 procured water, Exod, xvii. 1, &. The follows: 


2 * ; a & «rt 2 z3* 
ne, may, at leaſt, gere the reader is know ohe ges fe dhe Rock of 


a W + Meribah, which hath continued down to this da 
* — 4 1 dee i call without the leaſt injury from time or accidents, 4 
ith nor Chriſtian nor Jew — is a block of granate marble, about fix yards ſquare, 
lune The 8 a de 8 —— of lying tottering as it were, and looſe in the middle of 
— kind — y Bye i at they 1 5014 1 e valley, 214 to have formerly 1 to 
| | ount Sinai, which hangs in a variety of precipic 
be uttered againſt the devil, whom they Karou- all over this plaig. The g . which 1 yy = 


kus or Cherubim, that is to ſay, one of the angels who ebe fiream. which flowed withal, Pſal. 7, 8. 31. have 


zpproach to God. They give him alſo the name ol eee e . $70 
a D | # 0 one corner of this rock, a channel 
— 3 Le RO NET about two inches deep, and twenty wide, appearing: 
— Tae TO on 4 Wer ould 5 the ſtrong to be incruſtated all over, like the infide of a tea kettle, 
&, the wok + 4 kill him without ” that hath been long in uſe, Beſides ſeveral moſſy. 
y Ove 25 Wanatohart erſe, Vat l 22 that are flill preſerved by the dew, we 
> OM . fee all over this channel, a great number of holes,. 


Wich thoſe who are ſo jealous of Satan's-nobility, ſome of them four or five inches wy and one or two. 


ind who wi / have a gem/eman-devil, I think we r the ood 4 

Rap . : | y and demonſtrative tokens of 
* wo adit N en their 22 p _ ſo raged 2 It 850" va 
8 V may urther obſerved, that art or chance could by. 
> 56 — a Cy ons” no means he concerned in the contrivance. For 25 - 
th ſed of ] * oi e | oP Lemon. : circumſtance;points out to us a miracle, and, in the 
the uriter * Caraite Cabaliſt, wh 2 e manner, with the rent in the rock of Mount 
r ©2992 3t Jern/alem, never fails to produce a religious, 
vet to invoke an ei one, anſwered; Angels are Pie n a Who fee th. EY: 

alld evil, only with reſpect to the offices wherein 
God employs them. Satan is not of himſelf either * 


maker of the guards of your king ; if this officer ably 
y his maſter only to bloody executions. 
. 
0 where Satan ente ore **. . , 
like * ra days, they give to their Camels, as 8 medicine againſt- 
... ͤ ͤ— poem r 10 come,” 9.310, ol 
After what we have faid, and the netten we mention ſuch another ſtone, as- lying 
Pooled i No. CLE. ep — dave 90 dete do Hen twenty miles N. W. of Sinai, with openings 
niſh the depth of Satan's complerlon: but if all doun it, and a channel diſcoloured by. the runniag 
* had, we preſume it would not correct this genele- of 'the water... W 
an"scharatey ; we ſhould Hill with the ſable negro, , Thie will remind'the Tender af the ccd unn? 
—— painting in mere ſpite, - ; of the rock by Moſes, Numb. x, xi. and could the 
country Devil, paint him bavrztien wars l“ zutbanticity of it be-eſtabliſhed, would tend to. ſet-- 
No. z. The inſtance of wi covering the legs tle the. queſtion of a ſecond ſtriking.. Ss 
ich we gave in CnEnU III, Plate I V. No. 5. 52. Dr. Pococks ſaw this ſtone, and ſays, * ma 
ed by drapery, and the whign themſelves of the roads from Suez, 8 exactly ſuch anot 4 
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with the ſame ſort of openings all down, and ſigns 
where the water had run. Vol. I. p. 143-147. 
Mr. Norp gw obſerves, Vol. I. p. 144. that there 
is ſhewn in St. Mark's church at Venice, a ſquare 
piece of marble, brought from mount Sinai, which 


they pretend to be the very ſtone that Moſes ſtruck. 


It is a granite of ſo fine a grain, that it comes near 

to porphyry. We find many of «the -like hind in 

g J notice this, becauſe, ſome have under- 

ſtood Nor DEN, as ſaying, that Ju ſuch ſtones, 
'S$ 


top ofthis rock, at which ſeveral of the holes appear ? 
d, Obſerve, on this ſtone, that the ſuppoſed channel 


18855 the water begins above the top- moſt hole, and iz 


ever was the fountain that Moſes 33 it was bigber * 


© the water could 


where Moſes ſtruck the rock, was fome way up wount 
Horeb; alſo, it was ſome diſtance from the camp at 


Repbidim, as appears by the words 1 


ahne 


on a carriage, and it followed them, always ſupplyin 
water,“ —the Jews add, that Moſes having ubdrefſed 


which it flowed ran away with his cloathes, acroſs 
the whole camp of Iſrael. To leave theſe idle tales 
(I wiſh they were left wholly to the Jews)—the fame 
conſiderations of geographical level will determine 
how the rock, i. e. the ftream from it, could follow 


F R AG MEN T 8. 8 
the people of Ifrael, a3 the Apoſtle intimate 1 Ou 


s * 3 1 
* 1 
7 4 g N® 
7 : 9 * Y ah, 
. ; „ +8 £3 g : 


x. 4. — i, it followed them from as 


to Rephidim, there being a deſcent all hig unf a. 


at-Rephidim it ſupplied the whole camp. But, 
it did not follow them INI 
afterwards took in;the deſare:; for certainly, amon 


ſo maoy ſtations, ſome muſt have been above the 


level of the fountain itſelf; otherz mul hare bern 
ſurrounded by thirſty ſands of canfiderable e 
others muſt have been ſo-encireled: with rocks, hily 
and ather impedimente, that | 


rable extent ; 


the water neyer 
have to them: beſides — — 
ſhould they murmur a ſecond time, at Kadeſh, for 
want of water? Moreover, the Apoſile goes fot ſay 
#t followed: them all the deſant-through;, but limp, 
*1hey drank of-chat olloning ſpyrusl rogk,? . 
It is evident 4he Whole Phraſe as figurative; for 
1ſt, Iſrael did not drink of. the rock, ut ot the un- 
ter from it. ad, If this one to which Dr, Sn Aw is 
friendly, be the rock of; Meribah, neither did that 
follow them. for that 4s {ill near Horeb,7 3d, Mount 
Horeb did not follow. them which was che tock thu 


truly furniſhed the water) for that is ſtill in in place, 


At is true, the ſtream, followed the people; but 
only ſo far as was juſtified by.;circumſiances, and not 


ry contrary. to Nature: nor was. that ;contrariety conti- 


nued during ears, in ah pom 
and tall paifible., "Eo . OAO 

Nothing in this reaſoving is meant to deny that 
they carried a memorial of this miraculous water, a 
they did of the manna, in the Tabernacle, or other- 
wiſe ; and in this ſenſe, a certain quantity; of it might 
accompany them on their journies.. Had the Rab- 
bins ſtopped at this idea, it might not hare been 
worth while to debate the queſtion with, them. 
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XV. or THE Srokk. 
| Micnavite, Prave M, 
HE Stork is named Chua in the Hebrew; 
this name is eonſtantly deduced from Chefs, 
abundant goodutſa, ar kindneſe; and we are told 
of this bird, that it ſhews: a remarkable degree of 
goodneſo, or kindneſs, in requiting to iin parents, 
when old, the aſſtetion it had received from them | 
when young. M, Pauxanuser has a long ariiele 
on this ſubject ; and is ſufficiently; trong- in the af- 
firmative. Nevertheleſe, many more obſer vation on 
this dird's manners are neceſſary before ci 
abſolutely admitted. The root cb f N 
to well out ; and if we knew this bird-thoroughly, [ 
conceive, that we ſhould find it entitled to this name, | 
cbafidah, ** the ſweller,”” from ſome of. thoſe attitude 
which it aſſumes. I um led to this conjecture, by | 
obſerving in Mr. SruAA T's ptint of a Doric portico 
at Athens, (Ruins of Athene, Plate II. I chat neſto of 
Storks occupy the pediĩment of this ruin; and among 
them is one, marked A. on our Plate, whoſe attitude 
is preciſely that. of turgidity, ſwelling, what in _ 
tain ſpecies of pidgeons we ſhould call pextiago now, 1 
this be a common, or frequent action which this bird | 


| very diſtant from 
aſſumes, then I preſume, we are not Very © ſomething | 


- 


= 5 


ternal natural actions of any creature are moſt like · 
ly to be obſerved, and to give it an 1 before 
its diſpoſition; and that, did we know intimate ly 
the actions, appearances, and manners of creatures, 
ve ſhould, no doubt, find in their names when primi- 
tire, and original, very deſeriptive and apt epithets. 


x* CCLXXXVI, THE ZIMB, 'OR DOG-FLY. 


HE reader has ſeen in No. LVI. Mr Bruce's 
1 of the nature and properties of this 
inſect: of which we bave now given the figure. 
No, 2, A. is traced from Mr. Bruce's figure, but as 
he had magnified it, in order to ſhew. it more diſtinct - 

„ve have reduced it, in B. to what, if we under- 
fa that traveller rightly, is about its true ſize. 
' The three briſtles which form a kind of-proboſcis to. 
it, as they are the chief inſtruments of its power, 
will engage OY attention. By rok of. con- 
taſting the figure, yet 1 te nature 
of tis inſet, we Bey 2 „our native 

fly; to what degrees this little creature 
terrifies the largeſt cattle in our meadows is well 
known ; in this it reſembles the Zimb, though not in 
its purpoſes, which are to depoſit its eggs in the ani- 
mal, This inſet has no mouth, nor proboſcis, 
How remarkable is it, that inſets of ſuch different 
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ions, * 


ther- forms and powers, ſhould yet be the terror of ani- 
nigh mals many thouſand times their bulk : SS 
ab· | ö dis © 6 Ig 
oo v CCLEXXVII. OF THE RACHAM. _ 


42 the birds enumerated by Moſes, as un- 

clean, is one of N vulture. kind, 
which be calls Racham, and which he deſcribes as a 
model. of parental affection and tenderneſs. As there 
u a bird in Egypt called Racham, which paſſes for 
that alluded to by Moſes, we have thought pro- 


5 | perto give its figure on this plate. 
_ This va kind of domeſticated yulture which. feeds. 
ob of on the carrion, and refuſe; of the city of Cairo. 
rents, Hiſſelquiſt gives a truly unclean 8 of it; 
them nevertheleſs, this bird 1s ates as in ſome degree 
article lacred by the inhabitants, md 2 certainly of great 
he af- | Vility, I do not find that any traveller has noticed 
ond on ay uncommon affection for its young, or any deci- 


ne manners which determine this. bird to be that 
nant by Moſes : moreover, from the company. in 
Vhich it is placed, the Racham of Moſes ſhould ſeem 
v be a water-fowl ; which 1 do not- perceive tha 
Leyptian Racham, or vulture is. . 


5 


re, by | . Bad : : 
ortico I bare ſomewhere met with the idea that the Fla - 
eſts of Dingo, or Phenicopteros of the Greeks was the Racham 
Mong of Moſes, It is a water-bird ; Heliodorus, Ethiopic. 
tituce ld. vi. ſays expreſſively, it inhabits the Nile; the 
cory ad ſcholiaſt on Juvenal, Sat. xi. v. 139. ſays, it is 
10, if common in Africa; and it is very careful of its neſt 
is bird and Young, ; 55 | 


— 


| take this opportunity of "remarking, that nn 


t this 


5 RN AOGM EN T 8. "iu 
fomething ffronger than probability, that the name Ne CCLXXXVIII, "GIRAFFE: OR: CAMELO- 
ebafdah has a reference to this very attitude. # ._ ©, PARDALIS: | 


"HERE is always a great difference between de- 
termining what really is meant by aword in 
Scripture, and what may be meant by it: and this is 
rg 3-7 throughout the Natural Hiſtory of the 
Bible. This Number, however, only attempts to 
ſuggeſt what may be, Under the article caUETO- Au- 
bus in the Dictionary, we ſee on one fide, the render- 
ing of the Yulgate, to which may be added the LXX. 
Camelo-pardalus, and the Arabic Ziraf#, which is an- 
other name for the Camelo-pardalss ; and on the other 
fide, we ſee the opinion of Bechart, who ſubſtitutes 
the rock-goat, or chamorr, of our tranſlators. Bochart 
thinks the Giraffe, being native of the internal parts 
of Africa, was little, if at all, known in the North 
of that continent, However, the chamois, or rock-. 
goat, 11+ hill. leſs known; for, that the Giraffe was 
known to the Romans, and if to them, certainly to 
the Egyptians, and therefore to Moſes, appears from 
a medal or two, on which it occurs; but eſpecially 
from the Preneſtine pavement, in which it is clearly 
repreſented ; and not only fo, but two of theſe 
animals together, which correſpands to their na- 
ture. This antient ſubject we have copied on our 
plate. It is a* very toſerable- figure, and was long 
the chief evidence for the exiſtence of this animal ; 
but within theſe few years, the moderns have reco- 
yered the animal, and ſeem to be ſufficiently well 
acquainted with it. Without determining how far 
the Giraffe, or Camelo-pardalus, was familiar in 
Egypt, we may conclude it was known there, as- 
well anciently, as tothe LXX. and the Arabic tranſ- 
lator; ſo that this animal, whether or not it be the 
true animal, has a better chance to be the Zumor of 
Moſes, than either the chamois, or the elk; both of 
which are natives of cold climares ; one being fond of 
chilling mountains, the other of frozen ſnows.. 


Ne CCLXXXIX, - RHINOCEROS, OR REEM.. 
R the ſame reaſon as the Giraffe may be the Za. 
wor of Moſes, the Rhinoceros may be the Recm, 
or Unicorn, of Job, Sc.; that is to ſay, no animal 
which has better pretenſions has yet made his appears 
ance. The ſame objections, as to being little known, 
apply to every animal, which hitherto has been pro- 
poſed to ſupp y his-place. The Urus, or wild Bull, 
of the foreſts of Poland, is much leſs likely to have 
been known in Arabia; than the Rhinoceros ; for it 
appears by our figure,” which is taken from the 
reneſtine pavement, that the Rhinoceros was known 
to the authors of that work; and they have delineated 
its figure ſufficiently diſtinctly, and correctly. We 
riſque little, therefore, in ſuppoſing, on this evi- 
dence, this creature to be the Reem of Holy Writ, 
till we ſhall diſcover a more probable animal; of 
which at preſent there is neither expectation, nor 
appearance. The LXX. render this word monoceros, | 
or unicorn; the Vul = unicornis, or rhinacerotis. 
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166 5 FRAGMENT 8. 
N*:CCXC. STRINGS or CAMELS, AND = 


| TY 3 ſiting of Camels is what we referred to 


in No, I. as exhibiting the manner of convey- 
ing caravans of beaſts. of burthen, &c. and as 
ſhewingihow four or five, or more, accafionally, might 
eaſil conducted by one man. As this is the 
method practiſed in leading horſes, Wc. among 
ourſelves, little need be ſaid on it. But the reader is 
deſired, to remark the different packages carried by* 
theſe animals ; the third of which, carries a kind-of 
chair, or ſeat, ſor a perſon to ride in; perhaps indeed, 
for two perfons to ride in, one on each ſide of the 
Camel, whereby they balance each other. 5 
. 2d, This ſtring of Camels, being tied in the ſame 
manner, as horfes are tied, looks rather favourable to 
thoſe interpreters who would refer the whole paſſage, 
1 Kings, x. 28. and 2 Chron. i. 16. to Berſes, "inſtead 
of linen yarn, which ſeems rather to break the connec- 
tion of the verſes : for which reaſon ſome would read, 
„And Solomon had horſes brought out- of Egypt, 


even (literally, drawings out—prolongations) firings, i. e. 


of horſes, and the king's broker received the frings 
i. 6. of horſct—in commutation— exchange=-bar- 
ter, Query, whether this was the produce of the 
vineyard that had belonged to Solomon's ſpouſe, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, Cant. viii. 11, 12. whoſe rent 
Solomon rather took in horſes than in money ?] and 
a chariot—or.ſet of charĩot · horſes (i. e. four) came up 
from Egypt, for fix hundred ſhekels of filver, a 
a ſingle horſe ſor one hundred and fifty; - and theſe 
he ſold again at ow profit to the neighbouring 
e context ſeems rather applicable 
to horſes than to linen yarn ; ſo this idea preſerves 
the unity of the paſſage, while it Kritly maintains 


the import of the words uſed in it, 


Ne .CCXCI. OF THE MAPS WHICH Ac. 
©" CQMPANY THIS WORK. . © 


TI ſix Maps which follow, are conſtructed for 
the purpoſe of elucidating various peri 


. | in 
of Scripture z we have added — of our on to 


the uſual authorities, except in that of the journeys 


of the Iſraelites from Egypt: where we have inſert- 


ed ſuch names, Oc. as appeared to us moſt probable ; 
which we have diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn under 


them, to mark them as duplicates. GosneN, for in · 


Nance, which is uſually placed between the Nile, and 
the head of the Red-ſea, we have placed in the Delta, 


' becauſe, the Delta affords 23222 for cattle, where · 


as, the other ſituation is ttle better than ſandy bar- 


- genneſe, 


We have alſo marked our plan of the track ar a, 
Iſraelites by a double line. In layin — 
have been guided by the — — Was 
ter, not doubting chat Moſes would be ag anxious, to 
viſit them, anciently, as modern travellers are at thi 
day. It will be obſerved, alſo, that the circumſan- 
ces of the hiſtory indicate a pretty long coaſting of 
the Sea, by the liraclitiſhcaravan, 

The additions made to the ſes as it was originally 
marked, are diſtinguiſhed by a la line of cbaſling 
they are inſerted chiefly. on the authority of N1z. 
EVHR, The Gulph of Elath is conſiderably altered 
by theſe correftions. ” 

We havetraced our dowibleline-of the journey of 
Ifrael, ſo far as we had authority; in which-we 
depended on Dr. Suaw :. where that authority 


ed us, Ve have left off: but we are by 7 far 
tisfied, that the following ſtations of the Hebrew 
camp are eorretly known by us. 
On the other Maps we have made no variation 
from the uſual authorities: but we-propoſe, on a fu · 


ture occaſion, to take advantage of a Map, which we 
have ſelected for the purpoſe, and bhich e mean to 
Map, 1. ee watt daigntphs 
ap, I. Genera the world, aa | 
bs deſcendants 706 Noah. OE? 1 
Map, II. The Journeyings of the Iſraelites from 
N | E 
Map, III. The land of Canaan, adapted to the times 
Map 1. Aged 28 the Nie of deb o 
p, IV. Adapted to the of the Ki 
Ak The of Iſrael, adapted to the four 


vange . K ; * EW 15 8 2 3 N 
Map. VI. 2 to the Hiſſory of che Att of the 


Theſe maps are conſtrued on che pr inciple that 
by being adapted to different times,” much confuſion 
which would arife from crowding them with names 
not applicable to thoſe times, 8 avoided; © For in- 
ſtance, to inſert in a map adapted to the time of Jo- 
ſhua, thoſe names of places which were not in ex- 
ence till Goſpel times, is very embarraſling'to the 
reader: it is uſeleſs at leaſt, but 7 ſpeaking 
it is worſe than uſeleſs, it is injurious. we have 
endeavoured to avoid; and we hope we have fimpli- 
fied theſe maps, fo-as to render” them eaſy of perecp 
tion, both to the eye and to the mind 

As theſe are traced from authorities not uſed by 
CaLngr, the reader will not'be ſurpriſed, if in ſome 
inſtances they differ from his ion. His waps 
were univerſally bad: notwithſtanding his geographi- 
cal authorities and remarks, are generally eſteemed at 


correct. 


F R A 6 
* 1 * 5 


ve ck . ANTICHRIST. 


u HALL I venture to tell 

Sl already pabliel in Calmet ? I confeſs 
this has not ſatisfied me; and I think 'many others 
will feel as I do. It is only y 2 that 
miy be as perfect as poſſible; w 
communicate my thou 
that of Antichrift * a 
viewed as a party concerned; and it is not allowable 
for a man to fit judge in his dyn cauſe. He does not 
endeavdur to ec/airciſe, but to darken the ſubject, 
and to keep * the man of fin” out of fight, Could a 
man of Dom CarmzrT's biblical knowledge, really 
ſuppoſe that all the events predicted ſhould be ac- 
compliſhed in the ſhort ſpace of 42 months ? Fugen: 
nedat. I with you had done at the end of this Article 
23 you have at the Article ANGEL. I hope you will, 
howerer, in the courſe of the work, find an oppor- 


tuaity of reviewing the . and of giving us ſen 
ments more congenial with reaſon. nd truth, than 


hts. The article alluded to is 


ea 4 / / e $$ 4 _ 


Dom Calmer's. ” J. B.“ 
« Would it be grein introduce the Proteſ· 
unt idea of Antichriſt, as referring to the Papal 
religion ; and to every thing in doctrine, worſhip, 
ad practiee, inconſiſtent with the pure religion of 
Jeſus ? e W.. * 
Such are the ſentiments of our good friends. 
lt bas been our lot to know, that others have thought 
Antichriſt was very ſpeedily to be diſcovered to t 
vorld at large: now, why ſhould we attempt a de- 
* 4 delineation of a, perſon, whoſe portrait 
t, after a little patient waiting, be drawn from 
the life, when ſo many others have failed in aſder- 
ung him? as appears in the Article referred to. 


vo CCXCIII. AGE OF PRIESTS. 


Hg queries contained in your epiſtle have en · 

; paged my thoughts, but am frank to confeſs 
ny ability to anſwer them ſatisfactorily. In rela- 
von to the firſt I have carefully ſearched the Scrip- 
ures, and other authors, without meeting with the 

hint concerning the age at which the prieſts en- 
red upon and retired from their office, I will, how- 
erer, give you my oonjectures. 


* r irre FTF 5 & 2 B DI * FA 8. Xr e - 0 & 


what I iber ene 
Calmet- 


n this ſubjec C. muſt be 


My 
| the public 


MEN T8 ag 


EXTRACTS. vz0u CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE following are extracts from favours communicated to the Editor during the 
courſe of publication; for which he returns his ſincere acknowledgements to the 
writers : the ſentiments and information they contain may be agreeable to our 
readers, who will doubtteſs accept them with pleaſure. The corrections they com- 
municate are rather over- ſights in CA LME, than in his preſent Editor. 


In relation to the Levites, it is evident, from the 
nature of the buſineſs they had to perform, the law 
particularly reſpected that age when man is in his 
prune and vigour. But, why ſhould the age of theſe 
men be ſpeci and no notice taken of the age at 
which: the prieſts, the ſons of Aaron, comm! or 
ceaſed from their miniſtry ? (t.) Aaron had only four 
ſons, two of which had already fallen victims of Di- 
vine wrath. There were then only. two who re- 
mained, and who affiſted their father in the diſcharge 
of his office... Is it not probable, that the younger of 
theſe ſons was nom above 30 and if ſo, there was 
no neceſſity of giving a law expreſsly to reſtrain theſs 
from the exerciſe of the prieſt's office till that period. 
(2.) Is it not probable, that when the ſons of Aaron 
had multiplied ſo 8 as they had in the 
time of David, that the ſame law woul 2 
to them as was to the Levites? Their office was 
more important than that of the Levites, and required 
the ſteadineſs, gravity, and. wiſdom of mature life, 
to diſcharge it with propriety. 

Is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that David, when he 
divided the prieſts into 24 courſes, paid ſome reſpe&t 
to the age at which they began to officiate? And 

fince no expreſs law exiſts on the ſubject, what for- - 
bids us to think that the law given to the Levices was 


applied to the . prieſts? Grotius, on Luke, iii, 23. 


ays : Following the example- of the Hebrew law, 
and of his Lord, Juſtinian enacted, that he who ſhould 
epiſcopal office ſhould bave = 


be ve. wats t 
his year. Formerly not even a. Preſbyter was 
I age.” If theſe conjeQures are 


article 
B. * 


library does not enable me to ſay any thin 
the time when the prieſts entirely group 
| ſervice, nor do I recolle& any thing in 
Scripture (which, however, may be very. explicit) 
that reſpects the age at which the Priefs were to leave 
their public duties, though they fix the time for the 
Levites. Did the high -prieſt, while living and able 
to officiate, give up his office to another? ſee 2 
Chron. xxiv. 15. If the prieſts officiated as long as 


well founded, then you have not erred in the 
* 


they lived, you may lay all the ſtreſs upon the age 
of Tos i 4 a 


Zecharias, which the circumſtances and the terms 
uſed will admit of. | 5 


ON 


100 
. cexcrv. ON BDELLIUM. 


| ; yo the word 
O — to your new and improved ales”) 


of Calmet for the import of the word Badellium, 
{which occurs only in {ii Gen. 12, and xi Numbers 7.) 
I obſerveit is omitted, and, as ſome Concordances and 
Dictionaries, which inſert this Hebrew word, do not 


ſeem to have given its primitive import, I beg leave 


to ſubmit to your notice the following extracts from 
Parkhurſt's and Bates“ s Lexicons, neither of which 
hint at the interpretation uſually ; aftixed to the word, 

viz. the gum of a tree in Arabia; an idea not at all 
probable,” if applied to either of the above paſſages, 


„ BDELLIUM ( ) a pearl, Jaſper or ſame other 
ſtone. This precious ſubſtance which is naturally: 
hard, white, ſnoeth, and gloſſy, is found in many 
parts of the world, and produced in the ſhell of the 
pearl oyſter, with which the Perfian gulph in partieu · 
lar abounds. Perhaps the Hebrew name is from 05, 


Angular. and M2, /mooth, as being the only gem 
naturally fmoorh and poliſhed, 'Occurs Gen. ti, 12. 
N Numbers, Xi. 7. compare Exod, Vi. ELON O. BY 


Tu gentldivnh will none TY} ths word TN 
11 in the Dictionary: it ſands after the artiele 
. ate and before the article BEAUTY: PSS 


* n 
Nee 


14. 1 


ot £124 Ms betcv. AQUILA. . 5% ad @ 


* cite Wordle, you obſerve that Paul con- 
: verted him and his Vite while at Cofinth!” but 
of this Luke is filent, In bis account, from whence 
we may — he was aChriſtian, 1 it was at leaſt two 
years, or more Is that time; for what Luke records 
of him, was after = had left Corinth, and travelled 
over Galatia and s a the new . 


verts. * ; £* Tr A 
S534% SE; 550 * 4, 7 


"44 


Of ae Kun ou affirm 10 W 
Chriſtianity, and was SITS and afterwards con 


ou obſerve, that we do not know whether he was a 
Jew o ew of a Gentife prior to his becoming à Chriſtian :, 10 
ut if you do not know that, is it confiſtent to ſay, in 
SLE OY 
Wt 


effect, The was a Gentile? becauſe you 
circumcifed upon renouncing C N Manity. 


Ne CCXLVI. CORINTH.” 


ov take notice that Paul ſuffered much in this 
city. That he did not, is evident to me. iſt, 
Luke is entirely filent about it. 2d, The Lord, in 
a viſion, iſed him that no man ſhodld hart bim 
za, Paul, in neither of his letters, mentions or al- 
judes to his being perſecuted. 
J am much pleafed to acquire new kncwledgo of 
many things related in the Scriptures, from what you 
have collected in your FRAGMENTS. "Wy conf 


Ne CCXCVII. FASTING. 0 


O falling. you obſerve Moſes enjoins it only oi on 
the day of r — but you muſt 


TRAGMENT 8 


that fins: were expiated within the year, 


found your 2 on the words _ "2" 
aſting 1 is not in the text or Context, nor 
in any other paſſage where that ſervice is 
It appears to me moſt natural to ſuppoſe it means 
contrition, or ſorrow for fin, as one condition of their 
being forgiven. - 
"You obſerve, that on cis day © the faults'of the 
whole year were explated. But furely y ou forgot, 


the; ſacrifices, - La ada. Wert! n 4-not be 
then expi ted. r; 2 W. a,” 


42 62» hp: > 143 Fo 


N/ OUobſerve, that  Gentiles,called 
. to Jeruſalem to worſhip, and 2 
them to Jeſus.“ But ban it 4 juſtly Pale 


came to keep the paſſover, - which! no ee. 


perſon was permitted to eat f I think it by far 
moſt poor mersy were > Jo __ 52 5 


&% 3.x FF * 225 * F re oy 4 I A (24 4 " 
$8 C3 #2 HE 58 Is $0354 © 7”; . 1 n % . 72 $5: : 


v. COXOIX. 1088 BAPTIST. | | 
«ON mne word John 1 — be fays, That be 


wai not perſonally acquainted with the perfor 

N only that rs 5 Ghoſt had ſaid of him, 
that it was by 10 — el the Holy 
Spirit deſcending and reſting upon him.!“ But thi 
does not 2 den oo me a els + caſt üble, much 
leſs: certain, when it is confidered” that his — | 


| and t fe of Jeſus," were related; — 


eee 


as vers. others bom. of 7 
„and what the 4 41 
full y fat atisficd, for 8 os, ſhe did 5 4 
vlge, an 


— occur Sep Fours 
menibrance of his perſon... oy 
Caälmet, ' ſays, . © John meet be 


; A. D. 28. That Herod put l him in l ho. 


when he baptized Jeſus he was about 34 years old 
and that afterwards the Jews ſent to him to _ 
he was the Chriſt, And further he ſa 5 J. B. = 
put to death in Jt, et earth in 32. Surely theſe 
palpable contradictions can never make the 2 
pie to an attentive reader q and was he now living, 

oſe he would corrett. For Le ow the 
jt ly, that every 'error blotred'out from 
increaſes its value”? 


Of Jeſus Barſabas, ie le ſaid be was one of the 2 


| 1 
| _ difei les in Jeſus's miniſtry; but there is not the 
ö of we? by in the Evangeliſts, or the Acts. All 


5 $ but they only 
"as proof ſuggeſted is Perer's ag ben th whe compant 


mention that he and Matthias 


3119 AHT 49 YA. hid OMB en eur Jy tr 
ons of Jeſus during his mipiſtry, but that doth not Ne CCC, DAVID'S INJUNCTION TO 80. 


"ce that either he or Matthias were of that number. 
They might, and mol probably, 0 id accompany him 
like other of his diſciples, during that time, without 
its proving they were a part of the LXX. W. A. 


the ſubject of Jobn the Baptiſt's knowledge of 
* we takes 1 the ſubject ic clearly illuſtrated 
by taking the word * to-know?? in the ſenſe, of ; to 
zppropriate,” as inſtanced in the ConTinuatION 


LOMON, RESPECTING SHEMET. 


— 


3 ue WM 5 

SEE in ane of your Fragments, you have taken 
I the relation of David's 8 about Shimei, 
in the way in which it has uſually been underſtood, 

and as it ſlands in our tranſlation. | 
I wiſh you would turn to Kennicot's Remarks, 
page, 131, where he ſuggeſts the repeating of the ne- 
gative, ſo as to give: a quite gppohite ſenſe to this re- 

markable injunction, 0 
As this paſſage is very intereſting in a moral and 
religious light, this emendation is Important. 
We are under great obligations to you for your 


work, E | 3 * * ? *$ofk | & 43 1 a 


a 1 b * 11 e e 
N. B. It is uoticed in the title to.the CHRONOLOGY» TAR 46 
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The Plates muſt all be pf 


Fragments ; each Hun 


aced in the Volume of Fzacmznrs, which, containing exactly Three Hundred 
red of Fragments is referred to, in the 8 Index, by the Leiters, a, for the 
firſt Hundred ; 6 for the ſecond Hundred ; and c for the third Hundre 1 7 1 


* 
— 


v. B. Each Hundred of FRAGMENT bas alt an Index to 1/6, in ab the Flut a, a., 


RABIAN Drefles, Plate, I. No. 61. p. 109. 4. 
mnt Diab: IT; Ne 65: Þ; 010. 6 
Ancient books, Plate, I. No. 73. p. 127+ .. 
— — Plate, II. No. 74. p. 129. 4. 

Altars, No. 128. p. 45. 6. | 
Altar of burnt-offerings, No. 251. p. 152, e. 
Altars from Calmet, No. 250. p. 152+ c. 
Aſttaroth, No. 270. p. 177. & 

Ark of Noah, No. 207. p. 31. c. | 
Ark of the Covenant, No. 259. p. 169. & | 
Ancient attitude at table, No. 104. p. 5. 3. 
Ancient military machines, No. 22 l. p. 104. c. 
Amour, Plate, I. No. 2 18. P · 88. e. | FOLD 
Rios Plate, II. No. 219. P. 92. Co | | - 
Agriculture, No. 225. p. 110.c _ 

Ancient ſhips, Plate, I. No. 214. p. $3 e 
— —Þ. 6. 6. 
Plate, III. — p-. 85. e. 
— — - Plate, IV. N P. 80. c. 
—_— Pate, N is. | \ 
Ancient fiege of a town, No, 224- p. 108, c. 

behemoth, No. 65. p. 114. 4. 

ng Ram, No. 223. P» tog. . 

— No. 109. P · 15. a be | 

* 57. p. 105. 4. . 

nen ſea, _ I. Ko, 253. p. 154. e. 

— Plate, II. No. 254. p. 164. e. 
Bide], Tower of, No. 265. P» = Ce 


0. 1 
Fn 8 7 : 
rotto or the P O. 40 p · 32. c. 

- Genealo of Herod, No. 227. p. 117. 6 


Brazen Layers, from Calmet, No. 383. P. 133. c. 
n dT, 1 . oo 
Candleſtick, en, No. 133. p. 5. 
Cherubim, from Calmet, Plate? No. 
— "Th 
— — —— ez — pðÜ 12 
— — Plate, IV. p. 127» 
Caravanſerai, No. 261. p. 160. e. 


Conſtruction of Noah's ark, No. 207. p. 31. & 


Da on, Plate, I. No. 145. 97. 3. 
e Derketos, Plate, II. i. | 
Dial of Ahaz, No. a. p. g. 4. 
Diana of Epheſus, No. 127. p. 42. 5. 
Eaſtern houſe, No. 204. p. 17. 6. : 
Eaſtern veils, No. 164. p. 164. 6. 
Egyptian wheat, No. 147. p. 108, 3. 
Geography and * of Joſhua's miracle, 
4. P · 130. 6. F 
ſefiick, No. 133» P» 55. 5. 


Gates ades, No. 211. p. 42. c. 
High- prieſt in his robes, p. 140. c. . 
m— on the day of expiation, p. 139. c. 


Habit of a common prieſt, p. 140. c. 


x High-prieſt's. pectoral No. 235+ P» 133. Co 
2 Hades, gates of, No. 311. Po» 42. Co 


% 


152; p. 125. b, | 


Herod's | 


INDEx OF THE PLATES, TO ) CALMET's Wermanre OF THE BIBLE. 


Herod's Genealogy, No. 227. p · 1 17. e.  PeRtoral of the high-prieſt, No. 235. p: . 
Hy rites, No. 68. p. 122. 1 Phylacteries, No. 1 745 1326. 
| Il fox, No. 209. p. 33- & Roman WOK ooh IO No. 101. 
| — and laces adjacent, No. 137. p. 04 3. 
, Joſhug's miracle; y of, No. 154. p wie Þ Ned Ses, paſſage of, No. „* 66. 
= - Jewiſh coins, Plate, 0. 203. p. 11. c. Seals and cypher No, 266. pf 191. c. 
þ _— OE „Plate, II. p. 1a. c. Sea, brazen, —— 5 ou 253 p. 1 We. 
| Implements of worſhip, No. 255. p. 157+ c. — Plate, II . . + 
0 Levite, habit of, p. 140. c. | 8 of Jeſus Chr, I 16. p. Wer 
[| Locuſt, No. 44. p. 77+ 4. _ - 2—— | IF, my, 79k 
l Lavers, brazen, from Calmet, No. 25%. pe * & 8 camore fig-tree, ] No. 3 was 160.6 
4 Map of Jeruſalem, No. 137. p. 67. 6. Sitting, manner of, in the Raft, No. 18. * 25 & 
. . Marriage Proceffions, No. 157. p. 147. 3. Sun of Ahaz, No. a. p. * = 1 
= Mode of fitting in the Eaſt, No. 12. —_ SGuccoth-Benoth, No. 33. 
i Manner of threſhing in the Eaſt, No. 48. p. 95 42. Ships, ancient, Plate, 3 . e ritt | 
. Mufical — Plate, I. No. 231. p. 128. e. - Plate, II. 76; 6 
1 f. No. 32. 5. 13. c.. — f. Fr $5.6 ; 
N Mica — * == Fn, III. No. 233. p. 131. c.. ene Plate, e em 55 3 F 
it iſcellanies, Pfate, I. No. 272. p. 177. e. - Plate, V.. p. 86. c. 
1 — Plate, H. No. 277. 179. . — 
| erke — : — — III. No. 2383 p- 184, "Wits emple, Solomon's, from Univerſal . 
| : 8 1 No. 285. * 180. . LA &- 7 8 | A 
o m, No. 137. 5. - —— 2 ccording to abnet, p. 1 4. 
I Moy of Jew World, as known to 2 188. c ——— Herod's, according to 
— the land of Canaan : Joſhua and Judges. i6, No. . 244+ P. * ** A 
— places, in hiſtory of the — uhnt ay _ TY — ſection of No. 245. p+ 140. c: A 
—— places in hiſtory of the Evangeliſts. —— —=plan of, and in courts, No. 246. A 
DT places in the" Als of the Apolites, * 5 p. 149. c. 8 A 
Military machines, No. 22 1. p · 12 4. W orthei ge 167 rc de, ks Hog A; 
| Nai No 5 212. p. . .. : —— 1 e. wy 
| — „ No. 248. p. Ar 
Nebue - ISR 190, 5 rg Tents, No. 206. p. RY 
1449-8 | Tae inthe willerak, „„ 1 
Pres Arens 36. 8 136. =O Table of Shew-bread, No. 480. p. 150. * | Ar; 
Prieſt, high, in his t40.& T' oper of Babel, No. 265, P+ 167.co , Ari 
ori a, 5 Me, p. 139 Co Tomb. Ne, steg: Ln Ar 
rieſt, common, Be HOO = 140. 5 — manner of, in " l * th A 
Paige ofthe Ke * 4. Waches ä 2 4 
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3 M0 bowel co amy, 15 

_ SY « miraclsnoceſary to his oY its erymology, 1 cetreill. p. *199, and 
ans vering Sarah from the royal Haram. No. . 1 Na cclxi. p. 181. its foundation, from the Indian 
Achſah, ber marriage proceſſion, how ſhe Auer 1 uranas. 

field from her father, No. clvii. p. e Aſſes, Eaſtern, large, at Cairo handſome, No. lxir, 

Adoration by kiflitig; No- elaxzy p. 1 . 1333 | 
Agripps ar bony rea} perſonnes,” Na. ca. 1» oy Attitude at table, ancient, LS No, eie. p Fo 
' coins of, p. 14 

culture, implements of, ins plough. No. — 
gre HAH 111. the n Baal, 
72 dial of, No. hm p «* Baal's 


his "ICY from palm 2. No, evil. p | 
; 
prieſts cut themſelves,” the cuſtom We 


| Altars, Egyptian, horhs of; their * birds. 9 No. evii. p. 113. 


round them, the word rendered altars, ſhould, ra- Babel, - tower ot imitation of, in the ere of 
ther denote the place where N Hood, No. -» Kgypt, in in India, wg Gal of the diſperſſon at, illuſ- 
exxviii. P» 457 4 48. 2 1 iQ trated * No. cclxv. P. 1 wry) Ls 
Altars from Calmet, No. cdl p. 184. of burnt. dffer- 4 whet he did not 1 on his houſe- Nr. 
ings, p. 153. Brazen altar,” p. 45 f. ts: __ as the nature of the fign, which he anticipated, 
given in M. Saurin, No. coli. p · 158. p. 83. 
Altar of incenſe, No. eelvii. is. „ 0 900 r modes of, dead children baptized, baptiſm 
Anathema Maranatha its phraſeology, K 84. in . king of A ee N his prime 
Anceſtors, ſelected and acknowledged, No: W miniſter, N bapt e 7 No. exiii. 
Angari, or poſts, No, xxll. p. 44 p. 20, all to, en p- 47, 48. T | 
Apocalypſe, grotto of, i from its antient 2 probably a famous beauty, prob od ably rules 
ſtats, 0, ceviil. p. 2. 5 ; over David, = cxxiv. Po 38. f 0 
Arabs, thanners of, no fixed es pay IA evlti- 2 o. cri. p. 19. 
rating a portion of land, dwell many 8 rd, treatment of, dyed black, ſhaven In dne 


her, their tents, No. Iun vii. p. 130% > - dyed red, prayer at letting grow, noble men never 
Aubin dreſſes, No. Ixi. p. 109 No. ail. 1 10. ma ved, fine beards ad oils David difhonours his 
Arabic proverbs, No, xcvi. p. 164. ax Blick beard, . Joab kiſſes Aimaſa's beard.” Did udas kiſs 
Arch of Titus now extant at Rome; juſtifies: TER tha — of Jeſus ? cut off in mourning, No. xciii, 


n ene a kinds were carried, how be- 


Ara bing of Damaſcus, Ae bis biſtory | eh 12 Il. p. 28. 
from medals, No. cx p. Red- chamber, in the temple, No, xiti. 49. | 
Ark of Noah, conſtruction of, 6 queries on the natute of Behemoth, the Hippopotamos, aſſociated with the ero- 


the ndl. &c, encl in it, No, ccvii. p. codile, No, lxv. p. 1 * . 
31, zur 8 7 feaſt, miracle miracle „ Huftrated, No. by: 
Ark o the covenant, do. en. y. 159. arm of he p. 23. 


cherubim on it. - Benos, not 'Bel, but Var No, cealli, p Pie. — 
Armies in the Eaſt, how their numbers ws - Benhadad and nd Heazcl No vii. p. 36. hi in the 
ed, Tamerlane's, thoſe” of che Cham of Tartary, Haram, Ve 7 
— mobs rather than ſoldiers, No. *rxvi- p. 39.— . A — os 1 of, analyſed, 
o waters, explain O. IX 0 1172120. 
Armour, ancient, of Goliah, parts of, Chriſtian vir- Bir N altars, Egyptian intayces, No. c 
tes compared to, of Alexander, of Joab, wopliy, - 547, relident i in ſacred places, No, clxx, 
of, ſtanda dards, No. CCxviii. P- 8892. t 44 12 1 1. 
Armour of Saul, No, cexix, p. 92, 95- why i it would Blindneſs, temporary, bys a hood over the eyes, ſcaled 
not fit David, p. 9h. the bow, . . * 3 No. clxxxix. * . coincident with hardneſs, 
No 


pierce ſmall holes, p. o. a - CXC- p. 187. bow it 9 With a fat heart, 
rows, divination by, Nos crix. . 178. Fans ariſing from intoxication, be total, and its 
roth, i.e, Venus, worſhipped at Tyre; No. cexii reſtoration, No. £xci. wif mode of producing, 
p. 40. alſo cclxx. p.* 158. at Afkalon, No. celviii. p. 191. 
ak 77. at Gaza, No. cchrvift. p. 2186. Blood eaten crude, in Abyflinia, in India, by Saul's 
names beginning with this ſylla attempts to ſoldiers, No. zlvii. p. $2. 
*xplain, No, celxxi, 8 ee e <riticiſimon ann Wa. p- 1 Fol 
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q Books, antient, forms of, rolling folding fat, We: points of biftory No. ceii. ry, 

| | jomns of, writing i in, leaves of, head of, of lead, nr page” any ns 852 — 
1 g | No. Ixxiil. Ixxiv. p. 127—132. 


Bones ſcattered on the earth No. xxix . p. 47 ; Communign ien in w „No. eclxxriji, p. 
Bottles uſed in the Eaſt, antient, Egyptian, Tink nifeſted holdin ip the right-hand, p p. "4g 
„ ſowed, the  apoſtle's ſimile, 1 Cor, xy, 


| | bottles, made of ſkin, equal in-fize to a hogſhegq, Corn, rain o 
} No. lxviii. p 108-107 37. "4 uſtrated, No. eil. p. 47. folly: EA 
Bread, its n No. ex. p. 15. form of loayes, * to in patriarchs ry Wo © full age, il. 
Corn thrown on-brides, No. yg p. 19. 


„ „„ 
Bilde. compared not to a borls; but'to an office? of Coronation, ceremonies 4 in N dies 
horſe, No. clvii. p. 147. voice of bride' means luſtrate Pſalms xxiv. xly 20. 

— 9 p. 149. corn thrown upon, No. clxxx. -Covenants;: cheir ceremoniey.. 2 parti of the 
= * ſacrifice, made with death, new. covenant, diſtino- 
Butter . with honey as food, ern 1 than tions df, figns of, manner of cutting the ſacrifice 
fluid, * clxxxili. p. 181. f. No. exxia. p. 4953, taking * a, 

Fo "8. + text celxxvii. p. 178, oaths rehearſed over, is, 


4 Covenant of ſalt, its narure. influence, inflances, No 
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| C. 
Camels 3 to ſhips, catled 4. of the „ - exxx. p. 52+.alfo:Noe.celaxvii. p, 19 
| inſtances of _ Ra names at different ages, Crow.for denolihin walls, No.. cexxiii. p. t08, 1 
. No. cxxil, p pp Crown of the kings, No. ccxix. ne 4 of 
by Camel fabſieated execrated, to reſtore! peacd, Moloch rat _ of the king D 
| No. cxxxii. p. 55+ „ Sam. Xii a0. what part of it placed i in Dine! 
1 Candleſtick Golden, its form as deſcribed by the crown, No. cclxxxii. p, 167. ä 
| Rabbins,' its form from the arch of Titus. Dr. Cup of oſeph, not à divining cup, how it difti- Di 
i Geddes . in 3 in his tranſlation of, - him, No. xxii. P» Wo D 
= © myſtery of, in Rev. i. 13. No. cxxxiii. p. 55—58. - — in the fleſh in t e afeticn Baal's | 
* Caravan, deſcription of, its officers, explains, 1ſt, The prieſts, ſtigmata of St. Paul, No, evi. p. 11 12. 
* F sve in a rant, of Exod. xiii. 18.; ad, The urgency Cup on of ſhew- -bread, various Kinds of * 
1 of Moſes, for leave of Ke from Pharaoh ; cups diſtinguiſhed, that w. 5 held the manns, Di 
4 194 The mixed multitude ; 14th, The chiefs of \ reaſoning: on it, alſo. From, | eland, 1 cexxx. a 
6 X ſrael, No. i 1, p. 6. © uk p · 126— 128. ; rage Die 
| Carts or Eaftern Tan, that of the good Sam- Cybele aſſociated with A . . Do. 
ritan, that of Bethlehem, crowded with rabble, See. ! ane ber ſoepere, N o, u 1 
does not furniſh proviſions, two words to denote, Oper 433-4 n 
No. xxiti. p. 45, 46. plan of, and further accounts Oyphers, eaabarraſſogs 5 2 1 whether 0 
df, No celxi. p. 160. — E t. Belſhazzar, Was e). 5 
Careaſſes devoured by dogs, in Abyſſinia; Jorabel, | Dog 
No. liii, p. 101. -- Oypheri on-ſeals;- No cen po4p . -Chardin's deſ- s 
_ Cauſeway for travelling, No. clxix; made of ſtones,  cription of any; e 50 vi feall bog 
No. dxrii. p. 168. explanation and Verdon of | No. celxvii. ge „0 oo gif ge 9e 
8 aa 170. N. * p. 92 Nine 11 't ut n 325 Dolp 
eremonies at Covenants, No. exxix. p. 4 
- alſo, No. cclxxviii. p. 178. Dag of Jonah, 1 Jig. ue. ke 
Chambers for dwelling i the Eaſt, A to for ll. word, and its relatives, No. , cxlvii, | 106, 4 2 
cealment, chamber within chamber, Dalilah's 'Dagon," houſe, or temple of, how the No. oi 5 
7 open into a court, which explains nos, . -; perſons: on ned roof, to ſec Samſon, No, Cotte Dore 
iv. 3. No, xxv. p. 4749 . 2 : 
Cherubim, their . parts of their figt ure, eyes, Da — to in "Nergal, No. cexil. p. 46. 2 
errors in various repreſentations, in Mr. Park- ide Nd. oxi, Ne lo, 8 29 Dreſſe 
hurſt's, ſtudies for their parts, queries on this ſub- Degen, his img Na ſame . FT Oannes, rose * par 
ject, known in other countries beſide Juden, No. his name is Hag. Nau reverſed, his_pre he fem yer 
clii. p. 119—1 30. on the ark of the covenant; ſtu- the inale emblem of which ketos 1s t e 1 
dies for, No. cclix. p. 159. a figure from Char- nine, referred to Noah, pre ſerved in pul + Faq Dre 
- 97, &c. examination of the ory of | ih; 


din, relating tp, No. cclxxxziii. p. 286, notions of, clx. p 

Cherubim, from Perſia, &c. ken image, 1 Sam. v. p. 102. .. ap 
Children carried on the ſhoulder, No. cxcvi. p. 194. Dancing. reward of, No. clxxxii. p- 180. 1 No. 
Chriſtianity, progreſs of, compared to Mahometiſm, Daniel vindicated in; his emblewatic 1 3 

No. cc. p. 195. exlvii. p. 109 his hi the „ N 
Chriſt, whether any portraits of? No. cclxxx. p 4663. : fidered,. exlix. p. 112. bis | bieroglyp! a 11. 
Coins of the Hebrews, their antiquity, 8 the cli. p. 116, his title, Untier o of knots, elx ane 


characters on them, their 1 in determining 3 3 


” I: Net 


d ture ſimilar biſtary, No, exxiy. 
9 his numbering of the people, : xxxvi. 62. 
takes, not the crown of a talent weigh 3. but the 
precious alen from Moloch, cclxxxii. 18 
a, of the firſt born, Ne. clxxxiv. p. 181. 
nal, xci. p. 180. 
* Indian Hiſtory of, Nos. xix, _ p. 36—40. 
memorials of, celxxxi, p. 182. the Apamean medals 
conſidered, other noticed. .- | 
Deprivation of fight, No. elxxxix. p. 186, &c.. 


Dagon is the male, No. elx. p. 100. 
Defart, g vide in, No. exciii. p. 192. 
Dial of N. con jectures concerning its E how 
the ſhadow went down on it, the time of the day, 
the number of lines on it, the alluſion to the time 
of life of Hezekiah, No. i, P. 5. 10 7. 4s, cli. 
p. 3» No. cclxiii. 
wh Antient, No. eclxili.. p. 166. at Roehampton, 
height of, divifion of es p. 167, c. 
ical pronunciation, Iæxv. p. 133. converted 
into a play of words, Iſeich xxi. 1a. © 
185. | 
Dillogue poetical, ſeveral fuch in ans; pets 
inſtance, No. lv. p. 2 
Diana of Epheſus, her figure emblematic, the city of 
Epheſus her warden, Demetrius, her image Jove- 
deſcended, No. cxxvil. p. 2-4. 
Divination by arrows, No. clxxix. p. 178. 
Divination, Joſeph's, by his cup, not * No. 
xxii, 
Dirifons of time, No. eii- P. 3. cclxiil. p. 167. _- 
Doddridge, Dr, difficulties on the Pool of Betheſ- 
da, No. Ixvi. p. 11. on the tents of Moloch, and 
ſar of Remphan, No, ecxni, 
chors, &c, of antient ſhips, cexir. 
— -crowing, celxiii. 170. 
Dr, or Zimb, in Abyflinia, drives away exttle, 
o. lvi. p. 103, known to-Ifaiah. 


p. 54+, on the 


devour ]ezabel. 


contradiftions, No. ccxv. p. 62. Kc. the name not 
wholly diſuſed, 64. 1 


Dores 9 prieſts. or Prieſteſſee, No. xvii 
p. *180, 

Dore borne as a ſtandard, celxix. p.“ io. poo 

in ſupport of a different opinion from ALMET, 
dumb in diſtant countries. 

of Arabian women, their ornaments, their 
parts, No. Ixi. p. 109. of Arabian men, their 


parts what is meant by being naked, Ixil. 110, 
11, 


iſh? querries on, p. 13 
Dreſſes of . Shadrach, Meſhech, and Abednego; 
Mr, Harmer's difficulties on the ſubject, he thinks 


preſentations from the ce of Perſe N 0. 
cexx. 96—103. * pots 


Dues paid in kind to TI No, xcvũi. p. 155. 


Derketos, her image, the feminine emblem of mhich | 


vill, | 


51. on the. an- 


| dba al city, and royal palace, No. li. p. 101. | 


Dolphins, a claſs of ſhips, ſo called, AO, m 
= — Fiſh, that of Jonah, whether an ark ? 


5 1 


M ox, vide Jackal, not rea 
Dreſſes of prieſts, No. cexxxvi. p- 136. whether Jew- | 


it impoſſible to recover them, their parts, and re- 


D. E- 2. 
Dung uſed for fuel, Voltaire's objections refuted, of 


cattle, human, No evi. p. 9+ 


Duſt, rain of, No. clxxii. P 17. 


E 20 
Eg pt, prophecy concerning, fulfilled, the of 
in doms, ! 0. IXXXIx. p. 149. 

Epheſys, Diana of, No. cxxvii. p. 4. 

Eniblems, animal, ropher De o. cxlvii. p. 106. 

Eunuch a title, et Danieb conſidered as a per- 
ſonal eunuch, gear p- 153. 

Evidences hidden, "tow preſerved, buried, No. bl. 
. 137. 

"Expences under the Theocracy, more than five per 
cent. on the income, the ſame paid to Pharaoh, 
from Egypt, No. cxxxv. p. 60. 

Exodus, preparatory circumſtances, - No. XXXviii. 

P- 64. 1 1 on, xxxix. 66, conjeQures concern - 
* places, &c. mentioned in the hiſtory of. 

Eyes, action of, ſuſpended by i Intoxication, loſs of, by 
extraction, reſtaration of, No. exci. p. 190. excii. 
p. 191. 

Eye on a ſhip, No. cexv. p. 72, alſo cclxxvi. p· 179. 

Ezekiel the prophet, No. evi. p. a dung to bake 
be digs Farough his houſe, No. cexxiit. p. 110. 


F : 

Fat on the Heart makes it heavy, like as intoxication 
does the eyes, No. exe. p. 1 * 

Fi „ +, pe pecies 7 — leaves, 
why fruit expected on it, not private rty 
No. Ixvii. E rege No. celx. P. — by 
ſtrickiy ſpeaking, curſed. | 

Fire, pafling over to Molock, buraiog by fire, ſome- 
times not fatal. No. li. p. 99. 

Fiery furnace of Nebuc nezzar, hints on; No. 

Fire fig led fn vgmes be ith the ſyllable 8, 

ire ſigniſied in names beginning with the e 

| No, celxxi. p. *181. fre, i. . flame, fire, i. e. affec- 
tion. 

Firſt- born degraded, a parallel hiſtory to Reuben, Gen. 
xlix. No. cxxxiv. p. 181. 2 

3. 


. ſculptured on the tombs of the primitive helen 
in token of reſurrection, its ſymbolical allufion, 

No. cxlv. p. tos. Mahometans oat _ only 
which well of en killed, 107. = 


Fiſh-hooks, No. cxlv. p. 102. 


Fleſh, cuttings in, from affection, Nos cv ovii. p. 10 


Foundation of God, its meaning, how authenticated 


by a ſeal, No. celxvi. 176. 
5 mentioned in Scripture, 
Nos ot p- 38. | 


* as be No. ex. 


Genealogy ot Herod the Great, Latin remarks on, 


| ſhews the extent of his family; divorces, No. 
cexxvii. p. 17. 

Genealogical anceſtors, No. xv. p 
8 how accepted by the 


p · 16. 


be Editor d exiii, 
Goats- 


an 


San, Syrian with long eats, ce. No. calviil. 


| Gdiden Candleſtick, tow of, gcc. No. erriilHl. 
P- 55 


Goldes image, Nebuchadnezzar's, its diſproportion 


as uſually underſtood, Herodotus's accoutit of a 
fitting Jupiter, Diodotus Siculus's oo ay 
rected, explained by Coloſſal figures in e . 
true 2 was: fitting, not * 
8 
Gourd af Jonah, No. bexelil, p. 135. 
Grafs, heating ovens, No, clzxvi. p. . * 
Graſs in the Eaſt, not made into hay, No. cli 
p- 156, 123. - campariſons of 3 BY 
very ill rendered in aur tranſlation, #6, 
Guidein =_ Nn, No. oxcili. p. 192+ 


. 
„ 
* = 
* * 


Habie, Babylonian, of Stadrach, ke No. CERN. 


96. 
Hand? at Belſhazzar's feaſt, | queries concerning, No. 


cv. P. 


2 
Hardneſs of heart, Feed with blindneſs, No. 


CXC. p. 187. 

Hay not made in the eat, 175 in. pondered, in our 
tranſlation, No, claxviii. S 

Hazacl, query, whether Akgneliy murdered 

his maſter Benbadad 2: . No. vii, P. 16, 

Head of trades; . No. xxxvii, 

Heart of the earth, what, No. ecvifi. p. 40. of the 
ſea, what, of the 'rock, what, ccx. p. 42. 

Hell, gates of, tombs, 1 * on, on -2 monument, 
che ſame as Hades, the reſidence of departed ſpi- 
rits, No. cexi. > 42—44 

Heir apparent, who ſo eſteemed, No. xlv. p. 80. 

—_— and Agrippa, real perſons, No. cei. p. 4. coiris 

* of, p. 12. 

Hidden evidences, land-marks, how preſerved, why 
duplicates, Jeremiah's contract, W No. hr. 
r. Aer. 

— ypbics, à manner of writing. 

por Os Animals, at Perſepolis, their a Hafions 
| ical events, vindicate the prophet 1 aniel, 
No. cli. p. 116—119, 
Ws and thigh, explained as referring to wrelllers, 
o. exliii. p. Jt, 

Honey mingled. with butter, or milk, liquid, No. 
clxxxiii. p. 181. 

Holy city, name of Jeruſalem, {till retained, No, liv. 
P- 102. 

Horns, many, to ſome kind of ſheep, No. clxvii. 
om illuſtrations of the many horned animals of 


niel, ib. 


Horns worn in the Eaſt, their ſhape and ſituation, | | 


No. cix. p. 24. 


Houſe, ſynonimous with family and attendants, in 


the Eaſt, domeſtics, ſon of houſe what, numbers in, 
o. Xliii. p. 7-77. 


Jo oa, his 2 the ow ad. wr 
confidere 


D IX. 


Hooſes, dwellings, De. Shaw's * 
Dourte, cloyſters, ries; chambers, IJ" 
cciv. Pe 17223. at. i ii. 4. Luke, v. 19. explain- 
ed, p 19. atifiexedhouſesedlled 1. upper 
Chambers, | codorg not "Known; of Dagon, 10. dec. 


ple at Jeru c_ a houſe, Ne 
— wa rare in „ 1 — ** « 


$74 W 


the ſwift ſhi ob, 4x. 36% be an h 
camels? ae of eme — 4 5 
0. — pr axe TE ES k 
| Hypocrtes, © — the! wand deve, in in. 
ee Feat 2 128. pe 2 Of. 2 X 
15 fro 44; 1709 2 5c 8 . 
Jo 5 %% 
Tock, gel ered dr, ef gende, 
ed; dd kinds; diſtinguiſhed in * 
1 — accounts nate of numerous, raven- L 
bus, „ application of the mme, Ne, a 
ir, oe 0 eee hee a No. 
Jerichn —«˙ +4 5.5 IM 1 
o, its wa esuſe 
other cities under d finrilar 88 how Hiel 
og built it, might loſe his ſous, No. v. P- 13— Lu 
Jeruſalem 23 token by Tirs, and * No. | — 
cciii. p. 1 
Jeruſalem N etiy, No. liv. p. 103. 102. in - 
ſtare, principal places in, 62. . Maude 1 
count b, 63. conſiderations on, 67. how far — ſe 
ſtate to de depe nded on, 69. ſeite of the temple, 1 
69. way of Jeſus Sa, 70. Calvary ner 
co, 91. No. cxx**vi. ns near to, exl. 3. Lig 
eſus Chriſt, portrait No. cchrxx. p. _ Luke 
Jews, thetr extermination propoſed werfoms die 
milar — No. ork 7 22 Lun 
erful peopl gu 
memorials, cel. 2. 
Implements of — No. —_—_ pe 110, of 
worſhip, cclv. 1 Mice, 
Joab, his infidious Pontesetg 60 Amaſs, rather kin- rat 
, than oy ſword fell down before Amaſa, No. * 
cexviii. * al 
* — — poem, No. mi. Mzint 
&. 5 ; I 
* his Dag, 4 preſerver, hue whether un ork? 
1 whether de fa « kind of death, and rade, T: 
4 1 7 up, how how vomited out, No. ah. * 
e. 

h's gourd, No. iii. 2. lis dne mam Narriz 
Nane, Fo cclxix. e ad 
Tonah, ay name of be coat of Syria, No. _ ** 

218 „ 
Loy did not divipe by Ki eu, No. xi. 5. 45: Una 
mage, golden. See Golden, No. cl. p. 413. No. 
Inſtruments of muſic," Nos. eexxxi. cexxril. 7 
128131. mar, 


d. No. cliv. P» 2 wo, Tron | 


&: 
- 
un 
per 
em- 
. 

in 
nay 
for 
it, 
im- 


1NDB X 
nn No. W dane might be. regulated by cuſtoms unknown to 


148. CXXV, p. 39, 40. 


ws No. clx. 3 Marriage of two: forbid by had 3 
cient tneſs = 3 Jewiſh r poop, cbs coins, = Na. > inſtan- 


bas. of arch of Titus wy n, a at Bethe 
a 2 7 ; em, vin went there proper No. 


Ixiv. p. 113» 

Maſks and hypocrites, No. Ixviii. p. 123. 

kercbief veil, of Ruth, Fassa Na d Meat ned bs ovens, No. clxzr. . LM | 

King weighed in a balance, No. chr vi p. 188. pu- Mercury, the god, conductor to Hades, No. ceri. 
riſhment for ſlaying, I. exx. p. 30. preparing p. 42+ — merchants and traders. 


ſio- Mezuza, its nature — uſe, No. — alk P- 133: 
. Belſhazzar, was perhaps king'd mother, No. —_ machines, No. ccxxi. 3 trenches, 


* p· 31—33. — Jeruſalem modelled in p. log. col - 
Kifing ceremoniouſly in in adoration, No. clzzxr. of arms by Uzziah ; the bow, p. 105. ved 
p. 182. ancient as Jacob, its compoſition further illuſtrat- 
Lnots, untier of, a title n vill uſed in. Per- ed, p. 2 
6a, No. elxxir. p. 7 4 Miracle, difference between ſayin by what power: 
| | | performed, and in what it — 4 No. clxzv. p. 


103. wer exerted 2 than neceſſary. to 
Livers, brazen, No edi p as Pe. 157. its * duce, e Pro- 
* urin | Diſcourſes, objections 
hats g that Joſhua ſaw the ſun- 


landmarks No. lxxx. p. 137. | | . time of the moon's age, 
Lud, watering of, No. cexxvi. p. 11 f. - the day, of the year, did not diſturb the courſe 
Lip, ſleeping on, No. cxeviti. p. 195» of nature, che paſſages from ancient authors. re- 
Lerite, habit of, No. ccxl. p. my ferred to on this ſubjet not appoſite,, the time of 

Locuſts, figurative application of to an il a No. its continuance, No. eli. p. 136143. - _ 
lr, p. 77, &c. to horſes prepared for battle. de- Miracle at Belſhazzar's feat, on, ite 
ſeriptions of, p. 79. to the Mamalukes and place, appearance, No. cev.. p. 23. whether the 
Tartars, p. 80. writing was a cypher, celxvi. ivit., celxvii. Bruns 

es, temporary ſcaffolds, &c: No. cexxv. p. 112. Moab, king of, why heflew his ſon, 2 Kingy 


ghts, metaphorical, No. cclxzv. p. 178, No. clvi. p. 145. _ 
1 St. vindicated in his deſcription of Macedo» Malech, his. image from Palmyra, Deus Lunun, 
nia, in calling Philippi a colony, Ne. 273. p. %- Aglibolos, No. Cviii, p.12-=i 5; alſo, No. celxaxii. 
Luninaries, metaphorical, pharos, what ; towers, fi- from coins of Parthia, the crown on his bead, 
gures, perſons, No..cclxzv.. p. 17% what? how transferred to David's crown, p. 183. 


=. 3 money, the image on it, No. xxviii. f. gt. t 
had un ne various diviſions, acou- bute- money for want of the ſovereigu s 
rately et by St. Luke, No. eclaxiii, p. 1979. image, xcit. p. 1 
- * ſlow progreſs, compared with Chri- 9 Roman, . No, cciiis 
any, CC. p. 195, 4, 
2 by rn its conditions, No. Izxziv. Mortar, pounding in, a mode of puniſhment, No. 


AXxIi. P. 65. 
In heute „No. exxxvii. . of the world, Moon, Deus Lunus, of either ſen, jag = po 
1 people, — Nad change habies at his ſacrifice, wears. a. | 
Ee aprons forms of, Nase, Judah? No. No, cclxx. 


- Mougtains, views from, from Lebanon, No. 1e . 


in "the Ea, — coins 
Kin in the Ell pon No wth Me onal ile the Eaſt, not tobe compenſated: , 
ge proceſſions, 2 of, at ae e, of for. by a mult under the Moſaic law, No. ai. 


king Ahaſuer of ki lin. 5. 
Go war + 2 Murder, in terror to adverſaries, illuſtrates the 


— | 
LAN- char of Tdh. thi da of the king of Moad, 2 Kings il ih 7. Nos 
lunuge of n brethren, one after another, of Ta- p. 144» 


war, of brothers, _ the father of the huſ Muse inſtruments, the m. trumpet, Aue, a- 


4 „ 


Mi _— 2 85 2 0 the ſun / and moon; in 


Money, coined, weighed, . its impreſſion, the tribute · | 


IN D E x. 


cient organ, bells, bag · pipe, cymbals, ſiſtrum. 
ſchaliſnim, No. ccxxxi. 1 128130, harp, na- 
' blum, various kinds of ftripged inſtruments, No. 
cexxxii. p. 130. ſymphony, ſackbut, cymbals, zibia, 
toph or drum, kettle-drum, mufic, when employ- 
ed by the Jews, mufical notation,” No. cxxxiti, p. 


130—132. 


Names oriental, father Simon wiſhed for a new col - 
lection, and etymology of, names of angels, of 
kings, of public officers, paternal, maternal, pro- 

feſhonal, from peculiar circumſtances, nick - names, 
contradictory names, women's names, remarks on, 


them, No. celxxi, 
Nebuchadnezzar walked onthe roof of this palace in 
© his Golden image, cl. p. 113. 
p-. 168. may re 7h . 2 
poffibly to reſurrection, p. 48. | 
p. 3639. his character previous to the deluge, 
Dagon, cxlv. p. 97. 
umbers in Eaſtern armies, of Judah and Iſrael by 


No. cxlii. p. 85-90. | dag . 
Names begining with 4/5, attempt to explain ſome of 
National degradation, arms taken away, even knives 
2 fcarce, No.-xci. P» 150. | 
© Babylon, No. . f a 
Nebuchadnez zar, his fiery rnace, No. cxlix,P. i 12. 
Neptune, the Tyrian, his 
Nergal, returning light, conjectures concerning, 
his cock, alludes to poſterity, No. ccxil. p. 44- 
Noah, hiſtory of from the Indian Paranes, his ſons, 
his curfe of Ham, a king, his tent, No. xix. 
how ſaved from the deluge, xx. p. 40—42, Noah 
might be hinted at in Nergal, No. ccxii. p. 48. in 
2 heat of the ſun chere, Jonah at, No. iii. 
„ ©, Yo 
David, variations accounted for, No. xxxvii. 


Pre 


Perfian wheel, Dr. Shav's accoutit of, No. evxxn, "I 


P» 113. ; "IF" 8 
Peter's viſion, fitneſs of the roof of a houſe for, Ads, 
N ee 9 ORR 
araoh, title of, explained, Herodotus's account 
Fare ved play of words on, No. Kal 
5 4 LS . DE 
Philippi, accurately deſcribed as a colony by $t, 
Luke, No. cclxxui. p. 119. 
PhylaReries, for the head, for the wriſt, their marks, 
myſteries on, No.'ccxxxiv. p. 132. 
Pillars of ſand, No. ch oaths, US. 
Play of words, Ifaiah, zxi, 13. No. clxzxviii. p. ir, 
Places near Jeruſalem, many 4dentical, fome doubt- 
ful, fome falſe, No. cal. f. 84 
Plough and ploughing, No. cv. p. 110: ill under. 
ſtood by word-reringy p. 511. required ſteady 
in the in dialogue, prologue to poetry, 
in pro, often founded on fag, No. » lite p. 34 


Polygam evils of, not au original inſtitution, not 
prod attire of 4inppl pineſs, enervating, No. lxxxrii, | 
p. 14. a * 5 
Poal of Betheſda, No. Xvi. p. 115. 


Portraits of Jeſus Chrill, whether «oy? N eien 


No. xvii. p. 44. „5000 
Pounding in.a-mortar practiſed in Turkey, No. xxxi. 
Praors i che leg. No, e. p. 4. 

nts in the Eaſt, ſome of extremely ſmall value, 

Saul's to Samuel, Jacob's to Eſau, to Joſeph, 

No. cx. p. 17. of garments, exi. p. 17. 
Prieſts, d of, No. ccxxxvi.-p. 136. 

his robes, 


* » J 


High prieſt, No. ccxxxviii. p. 139. in 
Pp. 140. common prieſt, i, 
ption, No. Ixxii. 


1 = 


3 a Prodigal fon, his rece 126. 
Oaths, peculiar forms of, joining hands in, No. lxiii. Pregreſs of Chriſtianity compared with — 
p. 111-113. alſo, exxxi. p. 56 . No. cc. p. 196» | 3 
| Ovens, meat roaſted in, No. clxzv. p. 176. heated Proeeſſions, marriage, No, xlix. p. 89. triuwphal, 

with graſs, &c. p. 176. with human dung, ib. No. hi. P: bOUs © int nd; FCA 046 
Olives, Mount of, No. cxl. p. 83. Pronunciation of the ſame letters different, in diffe- 
Olive branch, hom uſed antiently, in rites, No. rent provinces in Arabia, No. Ixxv. p. 133. 


celxviii. 


Ordeal, trial by, by fire, by water, No. cxix. p. 29. 


Orphan, a claſs of ſoldiers, No. clxxxi. p. 179. þ 
from c. Public recorders, attached to che kings, &c. of Judab, 


-Oftrich, natural hiſtory of, 
No. cxliv. p. 93==97+ oy 


Palaces in the Eaſt very extenſive, Pilate's, Caia- 

phas's, Herod's, Ahaſuerus's, the third court of, 
acred, No. l. p. 93= 98. CG 

3 1— over the lives of their children, No. 
clvi. p. 136. 

— grotto and Hermitage at, No. ccviii. p. 33. 

Peace among brutes, No. cclxxix. p. 180. whether 
literal or poetical 7 p. 181. 

Fectoral, from Egyptian dreſſes, No. ccxxzv. p. 133. 
from Herculaneum, whether Jewiſh, whether two 


kinds of, Gideon's, Judges x. Micah's, Judges, xviii, 


Dr. Shaw, &c, 


Proverbs, Arabic, No. xcvi..p. 154 
Provifions as expences, — conſumption of, 
Nehemiah's, Jezabel's table, No. xxvil. p. $051. 


No. exvi. p. 23. 


| Purification, by earth, without water, by [motions on· 


ly, query en Naaman's, No. iH. p. 4, 3. 
Purple: eric on the colour of, No. cexxxv. 135 
6en, no ſuch ſtation . ing to our 
ens, No. xvi. p. „ 1 


* 


Rabſhekah's infolence paralelled, do. xvii. 5 33 


Rain of duſt, No. clxxil. p. 172. 
Rapid change of rulers, No. caviii. p. 27. 
Rebellion, puniſhment of, No, cxcll. P. 19% 


TY OTST. 


2:3 * 


D 


. Salt, eaten, a bond of _- 7+ 16, 
roye 


dege of a town, antient, particulars of, of Jeruſalem 


Records, public, preſerved by ys officer, read Sheaf of firſt-fruits, manner of binding, No.ccii. p. 10. 


to Tamerlane, at the Ottoman Forte, No. exvi. p. a3 · Sbebeth, what; when taken from Judah, No. cxxiii. 


þ * 3 8 F p. 6, . | : ; 
Rh "Licrifices, Novelvi. p. 138, Shokel, coins of; No. cclit. p. 11. half ſhekel, of fil- 


Reem, or unicorn, the rhinoceros, No. exv. p. 13. ver, of copper, third of ſhekel, quarter of ſhekel, 


ties of, mild inftitutions, No. x. p. 22. p. II, 13. | 
1 extenſive, for trifles, deſcends Sheep, Syrian, long ears, long tail, No. cxlviil. p. T1. 
zn families, Kc. No. x. p. 22-24 Shew-bread, table of, No. ccxxviii, p. 120-124, 


o dancers, No. clxxxii. p. 180, . form of, in Saurin, cclvii. p. 158. 

quay cs deſtroyed by Athatfab, paralelled n Ships, of the ancients, of Teri, No. Ixxi. » 8g. 
Abyffinia, No. lix. p. 108. 2 ns Shipping, ancient, No. ccxiv. p. 52, #5, dif culties 
Rulers, rapid changes of, No. exviii. p. 7. of, technical . terms, p. 54. anchors, four, 1. 
8 . rudder- bands, what, p. 55. fign of, what, 16. 

Selutations, not the ſame to friends, and to oppo» names of, p. * hence many errors, eſpecially in 
nents ; peace, a general ſalutation, No. xcvĩi.p. 153. the poets, di rent kinds of, poſſibly four kinds of 
of travellers, xl. p. 72. | mentioned in 8. S. p. 59. with no maſts, p. 60. 


Samaritan letters on Jewiſh coins, No. ecii. p- 8. reſemble fiſhes, ib. metaphorical deſcriptions of, 


Salt, uſed in ſwearing, No. elv. p. 136. their ſails, wings, p. 61. parts of, deſcribed, p. 65. 
Salt, covenant of, Ne: cx MIKI 7 gaualled horſes, p. 70. piſtrix, p. 71. dolphins, 5 
64, 65 —71, of their eyes, p. 73. alſo, No. celxxvi. 
Sennacherib's army de by the Samiel, or hot 139. their cabins, p. 74, metaphorical ſhip of 
wind, how the phenomena agree :with the hiſtory yre, Pr 78. its parts, p. 80. and ornaments, &c.- 
in Scripture, No. iv. p. 10-13. Shoe, looſed, evidence againſt a huſband, Deut. xxv. 7, 
Sand, pillars of, explains Job, xxx. 22. No. elæxiii. explained; ſpitting on the ſhoe rather than on the 
p. 173. 3 8 4 . . * 1 1 2h iv. 7. confirmation by 
Sitan, among the cherubim, the an puni pluckin o. Cl. p. 2. he oy 
ment, micht appear in the court —— good Sight, lo of, and its reſtoration, No. cxci. p. 190. 
and evil Satan, his trials, his character in early Signs, uſed by 8 * information, No. xxix. p. 53a. 
iges, likened to the Boſtangi Bachi, No. cliii. p. Siloam, pool of, No. exl. p. 8 wh 
130136. | 281 8 5 Simon, or Simeon, Maccabeus, coins of, No. ccii. p.y. 
Sul, king of Iſrael, his hiſtory by tradition, in diſtintion between his coins and coins of Iſrael. + 


what it agrees or diſagrees with Scripture, No. Siſters, marriage of, practiſed, forbid, No.cxxvi.p.40, ' 
uv. p. 57+ his journey after his father's aſſes, Sitting in the Eaſt, mode of, ſeats, L attitude, 
No. 


like the preſent Tartars, No. xxxv. p. 59. illu es Job xxix. 7. John iv. 6. xii. p. 26-27 


$:, brazen, No. cclii. p. 154. Rabbinical method of Skin of the teeth illuſtrated, No. exxi. p. 30. 


reconciling its contents, i6.- conſtruction of, pro- Slaying a king, puniſhment for, No. cxx. p. 30, 
poſed method of reconciling the different contents, Sleeping on ſe tops, Saul, Balaam, No, xcix. 
Arabian fountain, like, p. 156. not caſt ' at once, p. 156. wy | BO OO 
p. 157. 1 Sleeping on the lap, Samſon, No. cxecviii, 196, . 
deaurus, Marcus, conquers Aretas, No. celxxii. p. 177 ws mode of, ideas attending, in the Eaſt, No. 
Septre of Judah, when departed, No. cxxiii.p-36,37- IxxVi. p. 133. and looſing the ſhoe, No. ci. p. 2. 


vals, No. cclxvi. p. 171-175. worn by their owners, Sprinkling, mode of in the Eaſt, how 'It alarms 


lampe, authenticate writings and orders, ſeveral ftrangers, No. xiv. p. 30. # 
kinds, kinds of writing on, on the front, on the Streets, in Damaſcus, what, No. xlii. p. 7 as 
back, of a patent Homes, Wrv:4 of God, what; how conditions of peace; praying in, No. ev. P- B. 
confirmed by a ſeal. 1 TEES 
ſeats, large circles of, laſting memorials of cove- 
modelled, p. 10g. . Ezekiel's repreſentation. of, nants, &c. Jacob and Laban's, heap of witneſſes, 
p. 109. explained by the plate, No, ccxxiv. p. 108, No, clxvi. p. 167. laid for a cauſeway, in boggy 
fenſes of words, witticiſms, No. clxxxvii. p. 182. ground, No. clxvii. p. 168. 1 
Ne clexxviiie N 1 %% „% ZBuccoth-Benoth, its explanation, difficulties on the 
G&ulchre of Chriſt, way to, in a rock, chambers, procefſions of, ſtars, temple in Africa, No. ccxiii. 
dimenſions of, could not be broke open by his diſ- Pp» 49=5 1 | 3 e \ 9-453 
ples, lights in, Sandys's account of it in his Sun, how ſtayed by Joſhua, No. cliv. p. 136. 
tne, and the ceremonies there, Mr. Maundrell's | 
Kcount, the moſt conſiderable places are ge IS EEE 
— 2 p- 2 ih 12 e in — 8 its — cover 
res, farourable aſpects of, in gardens, No. ings, colour, No, cexli. p. 140, 
rer. p. 164. Vide TOMBS. | Table of ſhew-bread, tfoot's account of, 
tude, how rewarded, how incurred, how aug= Rabbinical account of, no authority for, given 
wetted into ſlavery, No. lxxxiv. p. 143, 144. cat= from the arch of Titus, No. cexxviii. p. 120==124e 
i, or milk, the wages of ſervants, Ixxxv. p. 144 form of, in Saurin, No, cclviii. p. 158. 


* 


Stones, extremely large, No. Ix. p. 108. uſed for 


* 


RRR 8 


Tamar, hints on her marriags with Judah, No. 
Erxxii. p. 140. further illuſtrated, No, cxxv. | 
Temple of Solomon at Jeruſalem, its deſeription 
from the Univerſal Hiſtory, No.ccxlii. p. 142. from 


Calmet, ccxliii. p. 147. of Herod, at Jeruſalem, 


from Calmet, ccxliv. p. 148. ſection of, p. 149. 
plan of, according to the Rabbins and Pr. Pri- 


deaux, 'cexlvi. 149. interior court of, 
view of, from f Lamy, p. 2 50. from 


velvet, tea of Moſes, A — 26. pole of 
the tent, p. 29. Holofernes's tent, p. 30. 


Tents of Moloch, how ſet up in the wilderneſs, No. 


cexiii. P · 52. 

Fhreſning, manner of, threſhing inſtruments, threſh- 
ing floor, No. xlviii. 83—89. 

8 — diviſion of, on ials, No. 'cii- p. 3. celxii, 

f. 208. in watches, ib. its paſſage communicated, 

Titles, not modeft in the Eaſt, No. zxvi. p. 50. 

Titles of Kings benefactors, 4 
p. 14. attributed to the Meſſia 

Tombs, diſtinctions of, 8 Mr. Maun- 
drell's account of, 9. chamber of adultreſs 
compared to; how in heart of the earth, above 
ground, p. 40. in rocks, AI of Shebna, No. 
cx. p. 38-42. near Mount Sinai, p. 43. 

Tower of Babel, No. cclxv. p. 168, & e. 

Treaſures, hidden, dug for, No. lzxzi. p. 139. 

Trees, burning of, green and dry, No. lxix. p. 123. 

Trees around altars, query reſpecting, No. clxx. 

171. 


Tribue-oney No. XxViii. p. $1. refuſed, xcit. 


Tit * victory, No. ccxviii, p. go. Moſes over 
Amalek, of Saul, p. gr. of Abſtion, i ib, 

Trumpets of Jubilee, their form, made of rams 
horns, doubted, poſſible, variety of trumpets, 
No. ocxxix. p. 124—126. 

Tyre, prophecy concerning, fulfilled, No. xe. 


p. 149 
"PF 

Veils, various kinds of, No. clxii. p. 159164. 

Unvelling, a token of inclination, p. 165. the ker- 
chief-veil, p. 166. 

Venus Coliadis, No. celxix. p. *167. of Gaza, of 
Afſkalon, No. celxx. 

Veils, imperſonal, of tents, of the temple, very thick 
and ſubſtantial, the court veil, No. clviii. p. r50. 
perfonal veils, of Sarah, of Moſes, of Ruth, 
the marriage veil, Rebekah's, clix. p. 153. St. 
Paul's directions for women to retain the veil at 
worſhip, examination of, 1 Cor. xi. 3. Eaſtern 
ideas attached to the veil, Dr. — $ error on 


& 


1 N D E N 


1 7 


ib, 


oy Os &c, No. ceii, , 


Cant: iv. 9. Nos elxi. pt pi 15h. corel 

of Eaſtern. veils, Chardin a, 

Dandini, Volney, Pitt, San „ 
Umbrella, 9 * W . Lo by oY 
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] 0 4 ON THE PERMANENCE OF EASTERN | USAGES, No. $01. 


r ane PRESENT. APPLICATION IN 5 of zonirrorx · 


endet poſſibly be wondered at, that Scripture, which was written in times fo 
E: Jr and in a country ſo diſtant from our own, ſhould appear dark, and difficult 

to us, 8 temporary events, and Jocabuſages are alluded to; now, as there is 
| 


Scripture by accommodating hat to our own times, ſituation, ' 
| manners, gen wr oe. the neceſſity of accommodating ourſehyes, ſo far as we + 


; tothe times, the countries, and the cuſtoms, to which Scripture refers. 
the pages of Hiſtory we are introduced among 


; Hiſtorians; in like manner, when we wiſh to underſtand local uſages, which —— our 
| we conſult thoſe judicious travellers, who, having vifited countries, where ſuch 

have as favoured us with the fruit of their obſervations and 
| femarks. As Defigners, who have been upon the ſpot, may furniſh views of places and 
things far diſtant from us, for our inſpection at home, ſo travellers and reſidents in 
lands, by accounts of what they have ſeen, may transfer at * to the reader 

wledge which had coſt them much hazard and toil to obtain. 

accounts we - conſtantly peruſe with pleaſure; and no branch of knowledge 
1 ys greater delight. There remains, however, a queſtion which. is naturally aſked, on 


| Which: travellers obſerve, and deſcribe, in ſuch countries, at the preſem tim. e, coincident 
d thoſe of former ages? What confidence may we place in preſent cuſtoms, and 
munen, as to their correſpondence with thoſe of antiquity ? - We ſee our own faſhions 
Aue daily; what was —— yeſterday, ſhall be condemned to- morrow is it 


times ?” In anſwer to this, I ſubmit the following Extract from Sir Jonx 
certainly a moſt reſpectable, and authentic traveller: 

written nothing of the Indies, becauſe I lived but five Years there, and 
only the Vulg -4, 1 which are the Indian and Perfian, without the 
Ihonledge of that of the Brachmans, which is the * — and neceffary Organ to arrive 


hu knowledge of the "widow and * of t : but nevertheleſs I did 
Fac. ConTiw. not 


ubm, 


21 


dern bel Feen men whoſe ation - 
— records: we ſee them act, we hear them diſcourſe : are obliged to their 


we ſubzect to which at preſent we are endeavouring to apply them Are the uſages 


Þ in the countries, where Scripture was given? And have they not altered ſince 


Li 
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n n . 


| „ 
„ 


not ſpend my time there in idleneſs: on the contrary, as the winters in that country will 
not permit one to travel, I imploy'd that time in a work Which 1 had long in m 


thoughrs, and which I m leaſure wherewi 
I laboured in it, and pr ereby; which is 
; cation on 


-P 
and hyperholes, which, as it is manifeſt, 8 well underſtœbd without a knowledge 
of the thes/flom whenc# fl fi wan," 0 ta af Which ark gal. — | 


ee manners of the countries to which they refer. I diſcern'd | 
Voyage to the Indies : For 1 gradually found a greater ſenſe and beauty in divers paſſages if 


P 

render che Expoſirions? (aa they thought) more/ inrelligiuie) uſen ſuch expreſſions 2s 
would agcommꝗdate the ahraſe to the places where they writs; which did not only many 
times pervert the text, but often render'd the ſenſe obſcure, and ſometimes abſurd alſo, 
bp ſine, conſulting thę commentators upon ſuch kind of paſſages; I found very ny, 
miſtakes in them, andi that they bag. all along.gueſs'd at the ſenſe, and did but grope ( 


id the dark) in the, ſearch of it. Andefrom theſe refleRions,: I took 4 reſolution to male 


remarks upon manꝝ paſſages of the Seripture; perſuading myſeif that, they would 
be equal agreeable and profitable for uſe. And the Learned, to whom I communicaed 


my deſign, incolreged-ame very much (by their pang to proceed in it: And 
Ala as in our 3 where thert 
Jui gs, ger ane, 


_ 


Wore. eſpteially when, I infogn'd them, had it is ner in |; 
gre: N changes mart or leſs, in the form of things, as the habits, f 
and tht; like. | 19 THE EAST THEY ARE CONSTANT-1N,/ALL Tunes be. babifs art 
| dti3bis day in the: ſame mauner, as in the pretedent ages ; ſo that one may realotably 
believe. I hat in that part of the world, the exteriqouf forms of things. (as their manners 
and cuſtoms), ate the ſame now, as they were two thouſand years ſinge; Except in ſuch 
changes as may have been introduced by religion, which are, nevertheleſs, very incon - 
EY bderable.” Preface to Sir Joan CHARDIx 's Trquels in Perſia. p. vi. 
I obſerve upon this extract, (1) That Sir Joan, declined deſeribing what be waz not 
fully maſter of; and in this, I perſuade myſelf, that reſpectable travellers have followed 
his example, (a.) That the more he knew, of the manners, &c. ,of Eaſtern _ 
the greater he found their importance, and thę more direct their application, in Yultraung 
Scripture. (3.) That ons the more ſenſible of the miſtakes of exy learned weſtern 
' commentators, through | 1 0 
all, of Eaſtern peculiaritietz, are getained in thoſe, countries to, this day: nearly, or — 
gether in their original vigour. Neither are we left, wholly to opinions formed at the 
preſent day; fince many ancient authors haye.occafionally. hinted at facts, mich 
find are juſtiſted by. recent events. And when! we know that in many inſtances - 
have heretofore appeared ſingular, their telations are confirmed beyond the poſſibility 0 
doubt, by the actual exiſtenoe of the ſame peculiarities: in the ſame. ed pooch 
led to conclude, that we riſque. little:in:adtnitting, the conformity, rather the 40 by 
other uſages of à ſimilar nature, which, whether or not they: have een noticed . 


antiedt ꝓrofane authors, yet are alluded to in Seriptire, 7 ol 0 8 uber 


* 
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Ce 


their ignorance of Eaſtern, uſages ;- and (4 U that moſt, if not 


facts, which we now | 


untries, We arc 


» . — * 


+» AS own Ri... r coolant. Sn 
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ef enquiry which is Vigorouſlycreviving among us, we may rende 


phat travellers report on the ſubject. 


| bruiſed reed my ſervant ſhall 


n eh 2 MY > T TY Wo OY 6: he os 


"" 


— 


en i 3 
" Under this copviftion ye baye her ſolicited wich ſyoceſs the public arcentions and 


we again reſpeRttully kauen r. in grder, pap by Krege Into 8 Tigh channel chat Piri | 
important cauſe of genuine truth, and piety, which the prejudices of the times, the 
incellant effqrrs of -enerpies. 10 379 nenghom, ang the pEtplcaing hes Of ANY BaVe 

rendered eſpecially nec Har) at the prelent period. Happy is that perſon, who þy whats | 
erer means, is . perſuaded into the path of rectitude, or kept in it! and happy ſhall we Wo 


eſteem ourſclyes, if gur labours may conduce to chat defirable and important purpoſe! 
. r Ba dy ? 1 PEA * | - A | 


W. B. _ . THE MIND.CONSUMED BY EAI. No. $09. 


THE Pfalmiſt uſes a phraſcology, in Palm 1xix. g. which our tranſlation renders— 
« the zeal of thine houſe hath eaten me up: the Septuagint render---hath melted me, i. e. 
cenſumed me by fire, and this js a natural import of the ! ebrew word (Ace N). At 
appears to be capable of illuſtration, by a cuſtom ſtill practiſed in the Eaſt, I ſhall e 


There lies no appeal beyond the Grand Vizir, except to the perſon of the. Grand 
Signior, of which this is the- manner: At certain hours of the day, when the gates of 


the Scraglio are ſet open for 1 0 admittance of citizens, c. —Perſons who would, com. 


plin of any grievous injury they Have ſuffered, and which the injuſtice or .conhivance of 
the Vizir, has refuſed to redreſs, enter 


ruled to, redrels, iſtily the outward. court, and pu tin avi 
put] pots of fire on tbeir heads, run ſwi ; | 


en their beads, un SL ont; nor ORE De BI Te NE 
ſune to ſtop them, till they arrive at the preſence, of the Grand Seignyor, —whole julbice 
they implore, to, ee ee ee eee 
This cuſtom is deſcribed ſamewhat differently, but to the 


aalen js del ee eee 
in his! Remarks on BAR DUV Tor,“ p. 45. hof 0 been 4 © bara 


ry 


$ 
5 on. Bako . * Thoſe who are agrieved and befo | 
the gate of the Seraglio; ** each carries on his head a kind of match, or wick, 75 — 
ad ſmoking : 2obich is conſideræd as | the, allegorical emblem of the fire that conſumes bis fel. | 
nee Free 
Our country man San ps fays the ſame, they will in troops attend the comming forth 
- 5 ; . * : 492 f 4 4 ; *: 84 7T3 . 4 150 99 5 13885600 
5 wc Emperor, .znd ͤĩ³?ĩ(V'«ʃu é . 8 Ti 
We may now perceiye the reaſon of the bolder verſion - of the LXX. who being ac- * 
- . . : "- *0 qa 4 7 AS ff 4.19 p23 & 1-3 +2] » jt oat © Af 111 
quainted with this eaſtern cuſtom, knew their rendering would be well underſtood, by 
tacir readers; whereas our own. tranſlators, aware that no ſuch cuſtom was known among 
us, adopted a leſs deciſive (and, with ſubmiſſion, I think, an awkward) expreſſion, "Hs 
Is the conjecture ane. that the very intereſting e Iſaiah xlii. 3. The 
not break; or the ſmoking. 4 


$ 
„ 


; OY SE e #4 | lax, be ball not quench; he | 
ſhall bring forth udgement unto truth: (or, as the Evangeliſt quotes, Matt. xii. 29. 
« till h 4 WW rr . eee 11. . e Ga 
il he ſend forth judgment unto victory; “) ſhould ellude to ſuch a cuſtom as we are 
conhidering ? may it bear this explanation ? © Numerous Suitors ſhall attend on, my ſery 4 
via ſmoking flax on their heads, in token of internal grief .—notone of theſe ſhall ge 
way without redreſs ; he ſhall certainly remove the cauſe. of their complaints, and 
_ truth, equity, juſtice, mpletely , yiEtorious, over oppreſſion, and, tyranny nor 
e ſuſpend is exerons, gill he. e_eſtaþliſhed, judgmem, in the carth: and the 
"ery diſtant iſles ſhall, wait for his law. [as aye, {ce the, ſuitors wait for the emperor's | 
coming out of his palace] ſo great, ſo,extenfive, ſhall be. his. reputation. for wmtegrity, 
upcightneſs, E 8 N E s 4 Fa 91 . {7 Ma 75 28 7418 I 3:5 Fehn 3 * 9} 885 9 
"gueſs, and authority, ii his, degiſipns. 1 
| | 0 Ly: B | off 7 | | * Theſe 
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There may be alſo an alluſion to ſome cuſtom of this nature, in Proverbs xxy. 22 
Ik thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirſt, give him drink; for thou gal begs 
coals of fire on his head; and the Lord ſhall mg Og:  Meaning—to ſuch a 4 

tion as (9) in ſo far as—to the ſame degree as fhot doſt him this kindneſs, t 

ſhalt melt him, as he is underſtood to be melted, who carries a lighted and - ſmoaki 
wick on his head: 7, e. the internal ſentiment will take place, though nor 
emblematical ſign. And this ſeems to be the explanation of the Apoſtle, when be 
quotes this paſſage, Romans xii. 21. Be not overcome by èvil in your enemy: 
diſpoſition, but overcome his evil by your goodneſs :”—melt—conſume—his animo- 
* ſity, as he is underſtood to be conſumed, who carries burning coals on his bead. 
; This is very contrary to the explanation of ſome commentators. Vide Whithy on 
Romans, Xii, 21.] And this kindneſs of thine the Lord ſhall return thee, ſays the viſe 
man ;” 1. e. he ſhall repay thee, according to thy benevolence: either by the converſion 
of thine enemy from hi ty, —perhaps into a friend; or at leaſt thy father who 


is enmi a t 
ſeeth. in ſecret, the motives of thy behaviour, ſhall reward thee openly,” 


"38 SES 


No. C | WAGES TAKEN BY DETENTION. _*. Nobs, 


- 
" * 


ON reading the Parable of the unjuſt Steward, "who defrauds his principal by 
collufiqn with his debtors, Luke xvi. we find the remarks on it. concluded by what 
ſeems to be a ſtrange kind of expreſſion, verſe 12. . If ye have not been faithful in that 
which is another man's, who ſhall give you that which is your own 2" Now, certainly, that 
E-. | which is a man's own, he may natural fe to receive; for who has a right to with- | 
j : hold it? The propriety of this phraſe, and the inferential connection of this ſentiment 

j | with the N parable, is not clear to a general reader: but the following cuſtom of 
the Turks, as related by Aaron HilL, Travels, page.77,' may contribute to our 


* - 


— 8 better underſtanding of the alluſion. ff.. ĩ TSS! 7 
It is a common cuſtom with the merchants of this country when they hire a broker, 
book-keeper, or other [confidential] ſervant, to agree, that he ſhall claim no wages; 

but, to make amends for that unprofitable diſadvantage, they give them free and uncon- | 
trouled authority to cheat them every way they can, in managing their buſineſs; but 
with this proviſo, that they muſt neyer exceed the privileged advantage of Ten per Cent. 
All under that, which they can fairly gain in the ſettling of accounts with their reſpec- | 
3 _ ogy is "Properly THEIR o.]): and by their maſters*. will is confirmed to 
| ef ion 1” ot 3 7. th BY 2 FIVE 3.4) EET = ER 
FH proceeds to ſay, * The ſervant, knowing he has nothing to depend on but theſe 
profits . , . . puts himſelf upon a wily method of. over-reaching others, in the goods : 
uys by order of his maſter. His maſter, on the other hand, well knows, that unle 
he watches carefully his ſervant's management, he will probably go beyond the tolerated | 
„ Cong,? JJ ORE Sa . | 
This kind of allowance, though appearing extremely fingular to us, yet 1 both an- | 
_ cient and general in the Eaſt: for ſo I find in the Gentoo Laws, chap. ix. If a man 
hath bired any perſon to conduct a trade for him, and no agreement is made in regard to 
wages, in that caſe, the perſon hired ſhall receive one-tenth of the profit. 
*« Tf the perſon be hired to attend cattle, he ſhall receive one- leni 
. If the perfon be hired for agriculture, one-tenth of the crop. If 
receiving victuals, one-fifth of the crop: if he receive no victuals, 
HaLnzp's Code of Gentos Laws. © 
3 | 
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have not been found faithful in the adminiſtration of your N property, ho 
at advan 
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' Weſee, then, that Mr. Hits has been too ſevere in deſcribing the taking of ſuch an 
ilowance as a *© cheating of the principal; fince he owns, it Ras his permiſſion,” and 
fee. will, and is a © privileged advantage: and we ſee too, that the Gentoo laws admit 
of a detention of one-thjrdypaft, in certain caſes ; as payment for the ſervant's labour and 
re phraſe which appears ſo offenſive to us, now aſſumes its true import, if you 
1 

ou expect to receive your ſhare, (as the word may ſignify,) of | which 
Dou don ern — ?. If you have not been juſt toward him; why, or how; do 
vou expect he ſhould be juſt toward you? May this principle ſet the conduct of the 
unjuſt ſteward in a different light from what it has hitherto appeared in? 1. We ſee 
the ſteward had a Tight to expect that his maſter would have given him the value of 
a ſhare of this oil and wheat, as his.,due :---But, if his maſter had once got poſſeſſion of 
this value, he might have ſeized it, as a compenſation for former deficiencies : the ſteward 
prevents this, by negociating with the debtors themſelves, before their accounts were 
inſpected by his maſter. 2. The ſteward had à right to a portion of the value, but he 


. takes much more than his due: and then he carries in the mutilated account to his 


' maſter, as if it were the produce of the whole, not 8 the quantity he had 


reſerved for his future dependance, in the hands of thoſe, who having had their ſhare of 
the fraud, might return the advantage, by receiving this unjuſt agent into their habita- 
tions, 3. The ſteward's maſter commends him, as having adopted an expedient not 
eafily to be detected: but, in fact, a cunning contrivance ; being 1. evidently: founded in 
cuſtom and equity, and a. capable of being repreſented as merely doing himſelf that juſtice 
which, he might ſay, his maſter denied him, and 3. as to the quantity he withholds, he 
might plead ſomewhat analogous to what is provided for in the Gentoo laws, which. we 
ke in ſome caſes allow of one-third as a compenſation for extraordinary labour and trouble. 

May our Lord's inference be thus underſtood ? This ſteward could only expect, that 
his friends would. receive and maintain him, ſo long as the value, or ſtockZ? of oil, or 
of wheat, laſted : when that was exhauſted, they would defire hisabſence : but, contrary 
to this, I adviſe you, by your management of worldly riches, to make friends friends 
who may receive you into, not temporary, but laſting reſidence; who may welcome your 
arrival, not into a mere tranfitory ſhelter, but into an ever-abiding felicity. I preſs this 


upon you, becauſe riches are ſo ſlippery, ſo perverting; ſo delufive, that they may well be 


called decEITFUL, and they are but too often the allurements to unrighteouſne/o—to an 
unrighteous manner of acquiring them; and to. unrighteous manners of diſpoſing of 


them; but, if they be uſed with a diſpoſition of mind, contrary to that of this unjuſt 


ſteward, if, inſtead: of being wickedly withheld, they be liberally'circulated, and, as it 
vere, brought to account, the benevolence of true piety will di them to ſuch ſalutary 
purpoſes, as may lay many worthy, but neceſfitous; perſons under great obligations: and 
theſe, ſhould you be involved in diftreſs here below will do their utmoſt to ſaothe and 
relieve you; or, they will hereafter congratulate your happy reception into never:ending 
beatitude and glory.“ * * | 2 ne 
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: AL ANSAH tor Lad RISE. FE: : 
No. D. .  _ VALLEY OF BAca. | No. 304. 
J Was extremely fatisfied with our walk ; which befides,, gave me an opportunity: of 


rm, the moſt agreeable territory, and the beſt cultivated) perhaps, in- all | Syria, 
Jing the length of the plain from north to. ſouth, to the mountains whicts r- it 
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Þ ; * f | 
_ fromthat-of Damaſcus. This plain, gr more properly ſpeaking, the whole. terxitorr 
bf Baalbre, te the mountains, is mares in Ae et ofa xpreſs y 
Balaa. It is watered by the river Letanus, and by many other ſtreamg, it is a delic: 
J might ſay, an enchanted, country, and in nothing inferior to the territory of .Dz- 
maſcus, which is ſo renowned among the Orientals. Bela produces, - among .ocher | 
things, thoſe beautiful and excellent grapes, which are fent to various parts, under the 
name of grapes of Damaſcus.“ Tranſlated from Dz IA Rogyx, p. 116. 
The ſoregoing extract ſhows how necaſſary it is to be acquainted with the geographic 
and natural circumſtances of a country; it has, I believe, akoays been thought, 
when the Pfalmiſt mentions the valley of Bekaa, or Baca, El. lxxiv. 6. he alludes to it, 
2 a dreary, thirſty, undeſirable place, the very reverſe of what DE La Roqu deſcribe 
it to be: whoſe remarks confirm the ſtatement we gave in No., CLXX. It ſeems to be 
the very ſame place as the Pſalmiſt meant, and to Fave retained, or,recovered;' 23 man 
places have done under the preſent Arab government, its ancient appellation. - It l 
1671 No. 305 
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WE have an expreſſion, Joel ii. 6. Before their approach [of the ee Fhe propl 
ſhall-betnuch, pained ; all faces ſball gather blackneſs :* which. is alſo. adopted by the pro 
et Nahum, ii. 10. the heart melteth, i the knees ſmite together, much pain is in all | 
- loins, and the faces of them all gatber blackneſs.” I think this phraſe, Which ſounds 
uncouth to an Engliſn ear, is ſufficiently elucidated by the f 5 hiſtory, from 
Ocklev's Hi. of ibe Saracens, vol. ii. p. 319. which I the rather introduce, 28 Mr. 
Hann has feferred this blackneſs to the effect of hut N ; and CATMer in 
Dic. Art. Onseua, has referred it to a bedaubing of the. f F proce- 
dure pot very conſſſtent with the hurry of flight, or the terror of diſtreſs. 
- <Kumeil, the ſon of Ziyad, was a man, of, fine wit. One day. Hejage made him come 
Weforehim, and reproached him, becauſe in ſuch a garden, and before ſuch and ſuch 
perſons, whom he named to him, he had. made a great many imprecations againſt him, 
aying. tht Lord vlacten bis face, that: is, Al bim uuith ſhame and confuſan; and wiſed 
that his neck was cut off, and his bloodſhed.” .. iin © od and fheer 
he reader will obſerve how perfectly this explanation agrees with the ſenſe of the 
paſſages quoted above: to gather, blackneſs, then, is equivalent. to ſuffering, extreme 
confuſion, and being overwhelmed with ſhame: or terror, and Du nnn 
An. guſtice to Numeil, I ought not to omit the ready turn of wit, which. ſaved his life. 
It. is true,“ ſaid be, . did-ſayTuch words, in ſuch a garden; hut then, I was under 
vine · arbour, and was looking on a bunch of grapes, that was not yet ripe; and wiſhed 
that it might be turned black -ſoen ; that they might. be cut off, and be chade wine. of, 
We ſee in this inſtance; as ſays the ſagacious moraliſt, that, . with the well-adviſed is 
wiſdom: and the tongue of the wiſe is health: f. 6. preſervation and ſafety. 
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THOUGH it pleaſed God to favour Hezekiah with 's miraculous fign of bis * 
1-proaching recovery; yet. Ithink, we are not led gf conglude chat the cans ele 
forchis recovery were miraculous, alſo. What his diſorder really Nas, We can onl „on- 
1 ;) but,, by combining circumſtances, that cqnjeGurs: mey,afums: con dera ble Pr 
" ty. 3 | 9 | We 


: * 
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We have Pee kerle to conclude kbar a'few hours' was the appointed period of bie 
le: that when the adow on the diaF of Ahaz had: reached-noon, be would have. en- 
red, This ſeems to Hint at the plague, as the diſotder which afflicted him; . becauſe; 

| ? chat diſorder it is cuſtotnary to foreſee to an hour when the patient will depart ; and 
it is equally cuſtomary, After the diſorder is turned, that the patient recovers rapidly, 
though not ſo ee an Hezekiah did, Moreover, the mention of the zoil is preciſely 
"It ſes, therefore, Oi Maiali's preſeription of 7 Jump of figs, laid fer a' plaifer, 
jon the 5011,“ was the due and proper uſe of means; not independently of, but under 
the expectation of, the divine bleſſing. In fact, it was a ſoftening plaifter, deſigned to 
ripen the boil, to fit it for receiving other aſſiſtance, that it might diſcharge itſelf with 


the greater readineſs, , ang certainty. y x | 
.be dave an inne bt i frrilar prCcee ming wich the Gise Göga, bd us the lame 
rpoſe, related by h of himſelf, page 162. 5 EET 
« The plague reigned' ons us . . . ſoon after we got aſhore'at Algiers, I was ſeized 
with it, but t rough the div ine goodneſs eſcaped death. Tr roſe under my arm, and the 
Jol. which uſually accompanies 1 5 9 % roſe on my leg. After it was much ſwollen, i[ 
uss defirous to have it laticed.; but my Patroon told me it was not ſaft enough. There 
vas a neighbour, a Spaniard ſlave, who adviſed me fo roaſt an onion, and apply a piece of 
i, dipt in oil, to the fwelling, to mollify ; Which —— lid. The next day 
it became ſoft; and then my: Patroon had it lanced, and thro the bleſſing of my good 
God, I recovered. Such; A ſignal thercy I hope T ſhall never forget. 
In this extract, the ſoftening nion holds the place of Tſaiah's lump of gs. I ſuppoſe, 
too, the figs were roalted, as was the onion (in which ftate they are often uſed — 
ourſelves, 2 the purpoſe of ripening fwellings) and, in ſhort, that every rational and 
prudent medical mean was uſed for Hezekiah's recovery, -notwithſianding the afſurances 
he had received were accompanied. by a miracle: a principle which we find mevulemed in 
numerous inſtances in Scripture. d 8 CCC 
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THOUGH I will not affirm, that the following inſidious mode of robbery, is pre- 
ciſely that which Solomon bad in his view, when he wrote the paſſuge, Eceleſ. wii. 47. 
Yet, as it gives a very lively comment upon it, and is at leaſt ccdineident with che ſpirit 
of his precept, I ſhall venture to adopt it; as no doubt he might have known practices 
of, a fimilar kind, and for the fame purpoſe, 'whoſe relation had impreſſed his memory; 
3 I wiſh this may do, that of all my readers. Ju more bitter: than death, - the woman 
bv berſelf is ſnares; the word (UND, ner quD IH) fignifies a lier in wait, a hunter who 
ſteals ſideways on game, a watcher, who attentively looks sut for advantage, and che 
wie man puts it in the plural form, ſhe is erſelf---ſhares ; and ber heart nets; and ber 
bands bands, chains, confinements : 'Thr good "before the face of God ſhall eſcipe---avoid--- 
evade from her; but the finner ſhall be taken in ber, as in ſnares. (© 9 
Taevenor tells us, Part. iii. p. 41. The cunningeſt robbers in the world, are in 
ths country, They ufe a certain ſhip wich a running nooſe, which they caſt with ſo 
much fleight about a man's neck, when they are within. reach of him, that they never 
fal, ſo that they ſtrangle him in a · trice. They hade another curious trick alſo, to 
catch travellers in. They ſend out a handſome woman, upon the road, ho, with her 
Giſheyelled, ſeems to be all in tears; 'Tghing;/ and eomplaining;/ of ſome — 
| . —. DB ILAN =o SOIT £453 DUE hamm ich 
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. th ker, ad e ebe 

y into converſation wit er offers 
alnſtance, 8 but he hath no ſooner taken a oo 
him, but the throws the ſnare about his neck, and ſtrangles him; or at leaſt Ne him: 
until the robbers, who lie. hid, come running in to her affiſtance, AO OUTS yh 


the hath RY 
Surely ſuch a woman may well herſelf be en ad [Ker heart | 


hands bands---befide which, ſhe may ſerve as an object of com to 
throw ſnares equally fatal, ring ns Kooks, over. he heads-an 
Glued fallowers. 8 „ 


TERRE has been no little . 8 to the | py Exod. vi. 3, which 
Rands' thus in our tranſlation, 5 by my name Jznovan, was 1 Mor Known to Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob:“ which has been taken as a direct contradiction to ſeveral inftances, 
wherein this name appears to have been known. lon ae before Moſes, and applied to the 
— 1 of worſhip. So, Eve, when ſhe had ot“ Cain, appears to have de- 

ereign. Deity, by the name Jznovan : : and, in the time of Eno men are 
ſaid to —. 6 « called on the name of JzHovan,” as — act of worſhip. In what ſenſ 
then, could God ſay to Moſes, his anceſtors had not known him, by his pame Janovan! 

The paſſage has heretofore undergone no little criticiſm : Was iuxron tried his 

th upon it; and ſince his time, critics, as well in Magazines : as out of them, hare 
frequently ſtruck againſt it. As we have lately ſeen this ſuhject revixed in more than one 
iodical publication, we have thought it might be adviſeable to offer a repreſentation of 

it, which poſſibly may have the advantage of terminating ſuch diſcuſſions. 

Of the word uſed, Exod. vi. 3. [FY N1DoT1] the root is, IT, to know; but 
— e has various 71e from the general, looſe, 2 conception, of any thing, 

underſtanding of it; nay more, to the abſolute, the intimate, experience of it. 
1 — be uſeleſs, at preſent, to introduce any of the lower proportions of knowledge: 
nevertheleſs, a few examples may prove that very different degrees of ſtrength, are at- 
tached to the word : 

No. 1. Cant. vi. 12. I went down into the garden, to ſee the fruits of the valley: — 
before ever I was aware my heart made me, 3. e. my rapid pace, like chariots---ſwit 
chariots :”—before I had a full perception of what I was doing. 

No. 2, Gen. xxxi. 32. © Jacob knew not, that Rachel had ſtole che images: 5 
he ſuſpected ſomiewhat, he had no knowledge of the fact. 

In theſe inſtances low degrees of 2 are underſiood, and expreſſed by this word 
- ay knew ; in the following inſtances we. hoſes a high degree of Feen and of ar. 


* knowledge, implied in the words 
No. 3. 1 Sam. xxiv. 6. When Saul | bw. by that David was | fully---unqueſtionably-- 


diſcovered : :” that his reſidence was abſolutely town to his informers. TRE! 
No. 4. Iſaiah xxix. 11. As the words of a book that is ſealed, which. being deli 1 

to a man of knowledge, i. e. of complete, appropriate, full information « on the ſubject 

which the book treats :-—he ſays, J cannot read it, for the book is ſealed:“ as the ignorant 


perſon cannot read it, becauſe of his ignorance. . 
No. 5. Job Xii. 10. 1 will ſhow my ſentio; ent, my perſonal "appropriate opinion; 
that Per to mine own. mind; mine own view. things. What can be Hare. ſtritly 


man's peculium than his opinion bat can à man #now more intimately? Obſerve 
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Obſerve how | this: ſuonger ſenſe, this. tnteryfity,, of the. word, inyigomates. ſeveral | 
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qual s wi om, as t 
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and becomes a part him 2141 {1 } $112D voy gar. . AAN 
No. 9. Gen. iv. I. m Adam Aue 5 meinen ki Nie * 
ahat can be cloſer neee : x Zo of 3 
No. 10. Fzck. xix. 7: | FI% 83 Iii 19 fd 


in our tranſlation], ther 1e 


No. 11. 1 Chron. XII 
the God of thy father; . Cox 
take him F big 8 
mp him, as t. tag caſe, 
o. 12. Pfalm. i. 


by, to himſelf, 
Ne 15 Amos 1 


the families of the earth: t 7 


The fame-intenfity of; 15 opt II — Den 


a cunning. jr diviner; 1. e. one | 


7 5 5 5 


who aſſumes the po * 0 
v inſef the moge this the Fe} cater of of ibs 6 eo . 
Let us now Schl | 


ON 1 5 Mor theſe remark 


EHQY AH, was, 30 et 


N FY - Id "gan, * | 
3 to kein 5 hy Lak 05 uals, at moſt a family, not a pation; 
other people alſo knew 1132 OF elehized ; K. Job 7 Hagar, 4 bimelecl 
Laban, Balaam, &c. h 1 4 acl beg * out. o become. .a nation, by my nam 
Jznov an I will be, r ively, the appropr tate Deit ty of tha Ne: and under t 


name, I on one fide, and the Wille ior 95 aintain, covenant, &c. 
To this ſenſe 5 1110 p 0 85 iy 5 F AC Patel 18 Jehova that I | 


ſhould obey him? uch 5 e np of mine: do. not, AP- 
e Jehov: | 125 18 Ca oy: 12 wil not let Wee Q,. "LA any 
commands given. ta me in 1 25 Amme 1 is 12 85 8 1 Ther | 
avſe a king over ane WO 6k Ry a 1 ſoſeph z. in fact, he was a king by 
Aras of 1 oth I EIS d * dire ed 8 ac 
race ; £5 15 TR 4 

If this ſenſe of the wor Zan 0 1 ti 2 to adn | 
then all the ae 5 f | Ay Nifty eu 155 age nu 25 
ducidated by it, Gen Ger or 
as for the purpol 
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was very\grievous ; ; and there had-been none like it in Kgyps, ice fee 
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I AMON the wage pars by the . Moſes, —— unt 

ent x. 22. of one compoſed of © hail, an thunder, and the fire ran along upon the gro 

nth 

M. 


i fmote alſo both mari and(beaſ/” arid; in general. 0) bajlings 

Some perſdns have; unadvidedlyT that ram and hail were! know. i in 
but the mitavle is ol hy ut that addition to augtnent ĩts 

Not that it never rains then, &s 


many dreamers. — ih hriſten- 
dom; ſqueezing their rains to: give — for that is not in nature; for it rains 
de derer anti Roaſetta alſa bug ar Cato, which, ande higher, it rains leſs 
upper Egypt: leſs itil, and very rarely] and yet I have ſeen. it rain verꝝ hard. FIRE 
ear, 3 two days together, in the month — a and at the ſame time, it th. 
red ſa much, that the 6leventh or twyrnlſch might uf the: ſaid month, 4 max: ing he: caftle 
vas fila % thunder [rather By ling, fer thunder, the noiſe, kills nobody; 
de electric fire from the clonda may be fatal.]. It had nevet been heard before: chat, 
thunder [li ining] had killed any hody at Cairo, TrzvExoT's TRAvELs, Part; 247. 
2 that: the miracle wroyght by the. hand of Moſes, did not conſiſt” in the 
2 produftion of trunder and ightoing ;/ but, in the.direftion. 27 Woſe mne tens, in 
—— at the time &;j and in the exteut of their effects,; . and- 
5 ge from natural cauſes may even now ee. ih foam ood! 
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| dab ee e edit. p. 35, VoL I. 1.1 
— is known in th Delin, as well en 8pflet ban Wik this: . 
au the Delta and the plain of Paleſtine, it is extremely rare in ſummer, and-more frequent 
| | in winter ¶ December, ſays THREZV axon, above] while in the mountains [of P aleſine] n it 
07. is more common in ſummer, and very ſeldom in winter: In doth: theſe countries 
1 i happens ofteneſt in the rainy — about the time of the equinox; eſpecially the 
97 5 — it is further renurkable, but it never erw lad dere age 
: za, 7 r mer? 2 K 07 : 
bu WW e game which fall onthe Delta; and Sy u, coultantly neee ee eee 
00 do not know what 6cours in this ref] n upper Egypt; as for the Delta, we learn f 
a} Wt it ſometimes receives clouds and thunder, Ro the Red Sea. On the day that I left 
7. Wy Cairo (Sept. 26, 1783; 8 t' was Coming on, a ſtorm appeared in the ſouth-caſt, 
. wich bon produced feverat Caps of tiuunder; and ended by a winlent fall of hall, as 
win WM wee as the largeſt ſort of pea : It continued ten or twelve minutes ; and my companions, 
* md I, had time enough to collect a quantity of haihtones, ſufficient to fill two large 
il | glaſſes, and could ſay that we 2 : It is to add, that | 
ho i wasat the time when the ſoutherly monſdon begins to on ih Red 2 geil en ' 
10 He fays alſo, © theſe ſiorms in general happen bither in the. 2 meming; and 
e rely in the middle of the day: they are accom with violent ſhowers, and ſame- 
Fole ines with hail, which in an hour's time render the country full of little lakes: 
bre Tee importance of this information cannot eſcape the attentive reader: We: — then, 
dme that hail, alſo, does ſometimes fall in and that ſtorms gome from de EPR 
ity. of the Red Sea —i. e. from about Moun t Sinai, 8c." r 97 {1 
36 of Non ůdzx fays, “ in — air is 7s Clear and wine ens, however, 


een at Mæſchie, which f is oppoſite Ac in upper Egypt; panpumiles:ſauth 
79 t tyd;-vidgiobiior 59 8 iNj Ha 10 . 2: 371-mmnazora 9TH Shs 
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of Cairo, a a very violent rain, accompanied with 8 for the oo of 2 whole how. " 
I. p. 140. So he, ys, Vol. Komegeride e 

1. ie ett of rain, Rompgerte alfa i 1 N 2h 


As 
| ihe" _ b Fr rer 5 x 
5K ig 14 er goln not H Beim 15 MTU a A 2ER * 5 ba bo Of = LOR 
| TIE inſermatien contained th ihe foregoing Nomber, would / he imperſeft;;untes it 
- wow plied to certain inſtanees in Seri — — conceiverit 3 en 
Ar Mone in Pateſtine;rcome from the Mediterranean Seu : the prop hah; the 
. fore We Perfect « oorrett iin ohooſing Mount Carmel, on the, edge of- 
_ e dus conteſt with” 'the' prieſts of Baal before Ahab: 1 ov i; All 
going "up the mount and -fendivg Gehazi to look toward the ſea ; by! this ſhewing his 
expectation, that the raim which he had predicted, verſe 41. but uf Which there wa no 
appearance as yet, ſhould"come' from that quarter vrhich was ing to its ordinar, 
and'natural'courſe?! : ble 11850 hy ton 9/4 it etc ave owt not ,; 
Ie ſhould ſcerr poſſible''t this rain was accompanied by thinder;'for” 
hints p 0 — the ſound of abundance of ran: - this; roman: is not ha 
minate,”'Rain'is to be expected in tie evening it was townrd'evening when Hf 
foretoll tuin, to Ahab ! anf it was quite evening when the rnit! fes I os 
a Thundler is extremely rare in in the of Paleſtine':! yet Samuel by hi 
pray ers; obtained/it' from he Lord, — wr the time of wheat harveſt, 
8 TſufpeR that ſomething of the'nature of thunder it alluded to; 2 Sum. v. 24 e When 
thou heareſt the voiee of Tae be een g in the heads of the Becnim int ar 
theſe becaim ? certainly, I think, mulberry trees —butz: if they be ſhrubs, 
*ſhrubs'g rowing on ſore itn hill. But qu, - whether herum t not be ſhe name 
of ce n'valleys? which, winding: about, admitted David to attack his adverfüries by 
furprize: tllis is mueh in the Faftern mode of making war; and this ſenſe would! deter- 
mine ſome relation between theſe — —— becaim and the vallexrof beca Pfalm boar. 
7. for wich vide No CLNIX, 4704-4; When thou, heareſt ian, 146, 
in the heud of the moiſt; watery, ten advance G 19. | foo Thor 
Mr. HarmME thinks — were weeping roi lloꝛus, from heceh, to : but may not 
miſty valleys be a deſeri — juſt 7” The word to 020: to diſtil in ſmal 
irre 9 valley rills; or rivulets,”' wauldb agree with the deca of 
LA "big 4 N 07 de P 41 . 713 11 251 n 5 3/4 IIe 2 
4. It rains on the moung ins in Syria when it does not rain on the plains e in like man 
ner, when Eliſha foretold water to the famiſhed atmy of Jehoſhaphat,- 2 Kings iii. though 
they ſaw neither wind nor rait, yet both wind and rain might have occurred, at a di 
tance, „ by the way of Edom:“ Which raim running from the mountains, was SW 
gentially directed to fill the drains, and ditches, made by the armies of Iſmnel. Now, 
as no ſigns of rain had been obſerved by the Moabites, they concluded, when the 1 
ee by the water, eee but their haſty coocluſion” ruined 
- N ale Hir Doin 8 27 44 ond e e hien 24 
5. The ſuddermeſs'of rains among the mountains; and their effefts; are what perhaps 
we, at leaſt in ſome-parts of Bey gland, 3 conceive of. - Welearn,/as above, that 
they fall evening and morning :/Mr. Ma UND TL alſo tells us, p. 7 at Shofatio we 
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were obli to paſs * river we might call it now, it — "4 
the late rains that it was eee ee e — fon 
and in ſummer perſeQiy t: iti 7: H SIN. IG _ 11 705 


«Theſe mountain-rivers — rity very inconſiderable; but they are apt to 1 
upon ſudden mins, to the deſtruction of many a paſſenger, who will be ſo hardy * 
venture — Ni over them. 
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bearing of the hiſtory of the deſtruction of the | 
| on; uch they fuppoſed to be fordable : 
ſwelled it to a great! overflow fo that many were 


in 


o ſwell on ſudden rains, 
v. gcc. &c. from this 
poetical, yet matter of fact; "expreſſion of the prophetical hiſt n bsh 
| 13 It isn © ihn, Nahr une une at 10 
was pl Pet sings wo Jody tort 10 ih air ny Sdn NH | | 1 
No. . DESTRUCTION OFF CHILDREN. Fade Plate of ChIIDDII TR. 312. 
, i otodt Vow ek Tart Be 367 ern, 
' THERE have been great difficulties ſtarted, on the nature of the inſtrument rendered 
fools in our tranſlation, Exbd. i, 16. And the king of Egypt ſaid to the Hebrew 
midwives, when ye do thie oſſice of a mid wiſe to the Hebrew women, and ſee them 
upon the ſtools; if it be u ſon; then ye ſhall kill him; but if it be a daughter then ſhe 
hall live.” According to this rendering, the women in labour were to be ſeated on 
ſtools, for their more | eaſy delivery. Now, I. This is contrary to the attitude adopted 
in the Eaſt for women in labour, which is, ſtanding. 2. The Hebrew word (ann 
anex i) expreſsly fignifies inſtruments made of ſtone; which ſurely were very unfit for 
women to be ſeated on; at ſuch times: 3. It plainly ſigniſies a ſtone veſſel for holding 
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By referring the pronoun to the children, we ſhould: keep clear of the foregoing impro 
preeties z wy Pur date of the paſſage would be this: ye ſee the new · born Ga. 
hen, for the purpoſe of being waſhed, in the troughs, or veſſels of ſtone for holding of 
water, ye ſhall deſtroy the boys.“ We remark 1. That this cuſtom in relation to 
chdren, is juſtified by Eaſtem — 7 2. That this deſtruction of boys [or children] 

din 17 . 8 


at their nativity, is actually practiſ the courts of Eaſtern monarchs. - #4 
Taevenor;, Part II. page 98, hints at both theſe principles: © the kings of Perſia are 
{ afraid of being deprived of that power which they abuſe, and are ſo apprehenſive of 
being dethroned, that they deſtroy the children of their female relations; when they are 
trought to-bed of boys, hy putting them into: an earthen trough, where they ſuffer them 
to ſtarve:” 7. c. I ſuppoſe, under pretence of preparing to waſh them, they let them. 
pre away, or contrive to deftroy tem ier 
This 3 of TugvEnorT carries the matter further than moſt authors whom I 
tare peruſed. That Eaſtem ſultans have occaſionally deprived, and ſtill do occa . 
Give, children born in | their ſeraglios of life, directly after their birth, even though 
ltemſelyes be the . fathers, is well authenticated; I find alſo, that the internal ma- 
Mgement of a ſeraglio is greatly influenced, or directed, by the head Sultana - mother 3. 
who often ſways the black eunuchs, and who often, ſo ſoon as a child is. born, appoints. 
is deſtruftion; that it may not interfere with others, whom ſhe favours in their proſpects 
if the crown. But, that this ſhould extend to children of the ſultan's female relations, is 
© doubt to be referred to extraordinary circumſtances, ſuch as political ſuſpicions, rather. 


wa to the regular courſe of thinga. * 
#2 | g : 6c, They, 
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ggures, in — eas 120% being „ of.th r 's obild Which were 
img in one 8 3 eee is" 3 = " 
4 e 8; 


omes much to the ſame, if it be not 7 com 

e fro —— and then tad 
litizal Jealouſy, or, to put them out o r miſery, dir s | 

Ek k once, that liv which is defined ee know ik >X z | 

muc e e ly. — — lin it is in 

mately ſuſceptible both of hopes and bf fears. — 4 5 1 
hefe remarks are in ry to the inferences, I. oildren who are born from 

branches of te blood royal, or in ſuck ſtations as by am ungtrneicus foregaſt may be re 


done emaglio 
2 ab e Ram eee in, r 
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garded as capable of aſpiring to the eromm, or the government;.arethe:phjetts of fulp- - 


cion ; and not thoſe of the commonalty in e Children of grandees, of chief, of 
leading — r — 167 oſe oy peaſants and * 

Apply this to 0 in it ws dot ede eue) loc, ben 
— ry all Iſrael, as well thoſe in the = of Goſhen, = thoſe in the city of 
Mizraim,” that was meant by the directiobs of ; Dube, hefe of dhe — he 
leading men, for, had Pharaoh thus treated all Iſrael, he had undoubtedly revalted that 

people, and raiſed-a rebellion; he had diminiſhed his ſtock of flaves, which was his pro- 
2 the „ people of cliiefs, anfwened His] putpoſeequally well 
muc 
— — except by including a diſtinct race, 2 le. „ 
It was impoſtible that 'two — — could CE Sorta frael in 
Goſhen, 8:c. but they might ſerve ſo many as were in the city: af Mizraim,:at one time: 
at leaſt fo many as were wives of chiefs, who only, 1: apprehend, rebded here during 
their turn to be at labour. Theſe confiderations coincide with.: the idea ſupgeſicd, 
Auron HI. in Dictionary, that Moſes and Aaron were of note, and of ſome raokpanidng 
the Ifraelites, by birth and by natural ſituation: and they agres perfectly with the accounts 
of Joſephus, who relates, — birth of Moſes was pre: i, as of a child who'ſbould 
wear the crown of Pharaoh, taking it from him; f. e. Pham fred ſome» llufrious 
youth would riſe up to deſtroy him, and to deliver Iſrael; witicl ſar became bis knen. 
” Pharach, being deluded by the midwives, © directed all big people,” his officers, bis ſu 
intendants, bis guards, Ce. to watch the Iſraelites, men, as Well as women, and to 
very attentive to what rites of circumciſion, &. were going forward, as thele ind: 
cated the birth of boys: and then, when they found ſuch male infants, they ſhould drown 
abem in the Nile; meaning, infants in and around the city of Mina; for in the o 
evuntry of Gothen, this watching had been impoſſible, the execution of the order 
been attended with hazard to the officers, the opportunities of concealment, were inf 


nitely more numerous, and the mention of the Tier, ſeems to imply -nearneſs to that 


river; which might not be the fact in ſome parts of Goſhen ; and which could not be 
| Sai in any part of it, if the ſituation en given to that t OY wage agree e. _ 
pt and the Red Sea. | 185 "a 
— ry further, whether it was cuſtomar 
new born infants, except to thoſe born — 
a ſmaller veſſel,” and a leſs quantity of water, anſwered the p 
rank. — theſe abenin were 0 conſiderable on are 


to the cuſtoms of his own Court, and ſemglio,-and d 
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| FRAGMENT _— 5 5% 
Nile, might not be involved in this calaini while the cifterns of wood, or 

2 — kütt under it. This alſo leads to the 1 5h that the children of the chiefs of 

Veael, were at\by\PhrgdH's orders in the midwives, as their motheys 


derſtood to uſe theſe abenim. waſhing their lately-born infants. 
ebe readericanhatiavgid. reflefting, hom much theſe extracts illuſtrate the cond Fo 
Y >". toward 


Herod; fiſt e oy 8 55 Hako in Bee 1 pt 
fants at Bethlehem : fe it the Perſia daſtroy tfants cer eir Own 

— l wal the infanta of Bethlehem, under the idea, 

that Dee nder ti his crown? He did BD; — than Th 


where is the wonder, that 
d of,and-prattifed; in: the Eaſt, in ſuch daſes: he might 
1 _ clemenny, in ls he did net deftrapith parents re i rg. 
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W. N WASHING OF NEW-BORN INFANTS. vile Plate of OnwnparE, 318. 
od Veen en; licip us 1 It . 
IN Weben i had occaſion to ner that the childnen, wat; the mothers; 
were wathed in ſtorie veſſels containing water. In confirmation of what! we have ad- 


. vanced; this Plate ſhews\a»midwife in the act of placing'a'new-born) infant in à veſſel, 
| _ of the fame nature, and pur 


—. 


rpoſe; as the Hebrew abenim, but whether made 
or nod e do not n . er intention however i is, en to waſh the 
of at 11 9 1 f 


child. 7 

This ſudjelt is part ee bafoFelievo, on a ſepulchral urn, and, 50. doubt, 
wes ſoulptured in commerotation of a lady of ſome rank. It repreſents the mother, 

in an enfaebled attitude, booking vn er child, which a mid wile is preparing to 

—_ while an attendant'bolds a'capacious/wather, to receive the child: the notice af 
the time, dc. of 'the-child's birth, and perhaps its — oecupies a Rs _ 
ſands behind, and who is inſctibing it with a Aulus on a 

This fubje&t proves that dhildren 8 committed to — iidwife for the rpoſe woe of 
being wathed 3 ' Pharaoh/miight to the /bTebrew mid wives, [or to thoſe. Egy 
tan women Who were” 1 —_— ebrew women, as the tent may be — 
* Whet, you are engaged in waſhing the Iſtaelite infants, if they be boys, eonttive 40 
cron them in the Water. This oder mot ſucceeding to his mind, he directed his peo- 
ple, his officers; cc to ſelae, and do dpuun by force, whatever  FOUAGs fradlites Gare 
they could Hy their hands un: 12 

The ancients beſtowed a good deal of attention on the waſhingiof the/infunt and i in- 
ded, it was in ſome degree oeremonious. The 2 Plutarch, in 


his Life of an e. "* waſhet the weben infant in wine pally, no doubt, 
perſons of property] meaning therehy to ſtrengthen the infant: 2 enerally they 
vahed the child in water; warmed perhaps, in Greece; cold pe dk, : an 
cording to Uiv' ſeaſons 735 Anu in his ene N of fk: 


Eater er OY lee inve e A e ils 
Sel purrs nm en e, 74 1 » 1 


We ſee then, that waſhing at, a child newly a was attended to, with fame. Me." 
ation: how eaſily did-the,hearers, and aha es of e Ad his apoftles, comprehend 
tte phraſes « the waſhing -of Hegeneration.3” or * the new, birth :!,the being hom © a 
— water? e as it "Weis reuivicatory, ordinance Adi 
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on Plate ſuggeſts er enquiry, 
which were ap iated to rerun and becauſe;:as IL think, 
fektly known by us, the reader will hope actept a 3 ita 
eB Our tranſlation has, I 4 pprehend, ſoniewhat unhappily/ aſd" the term: addlis 
#ANDs; which implies a unser of =DAITOW. rolls—ſtrips:bands:. but 
| import of the word, I conceive, ſhould: that of a large cloth,” ar,wrapper ; fuch a 
one us the female figure in our Plate, holds up, — ready to receive the chid 
and which is of conſiderable ſize. _ 

To this idea agree the. accounts given us of this part of attention to children among 
the ancients :!—* the child being waſhed, / it was! wrapped in- A tech, wopen fir 
this purpoſe, by the mother, in the time of her virginity : as may be conjeCtured by tha 
which? renſa — for Ion. I This, I conceive, Was lined; Hor greater 
warmth ; I ſappoſe too „ the lining was ſoft, and comfort: le, while the Dutſide , rich 
omamented.] 5 On- this cloth 1. e. the outſide of it, -:the:Erecthide had worked the 
repreſentations' of Meduſa's head, and the ſnakes of her hair; beſides code e drawn 
in gold, with other ornaments. This deſcription evidently; implies that conſiderable 
labour, and care, had been beſtowed on this article; ; fo that, poſlibly, a handſome cloth 
of this kind, was only procurable by thoſe. in eaſy circumſtances. {However that 
might be, the inference is clear, that this cloth was large; that itwas not properly bund, | 
but of ſome amplitude: as otherwiſe, it could not have contained. all theſe dennen 
nor would it, we may ſuppoſe, have been eſteemed. 3 of receiving them. 

Let us combine the ſuppoſition. of extent, or amplitude of with. a fool 

| dling cloth; while we examine the places where the word occurs, in ipti 

Job xxxviii. 8, 9. “Who cloſed the opening made by the ſea, in ita burſt 
from the womb: when 1 placed my eloud as its veſtment, und hick-dattneſs as its bal 
ding cloth ?”—when I enveloped it in thick clouds, for its inimediate clothing, andſur 
wunded it by extenſive darkneſs, as a Wrapper. involving 1 "Surely theile 
of a broad, ample, covering, better - ſuits this paſſage! ſha os t of. narrow belts, or 
bands. - Not to in i, that t 3 are compared to its e next, — pla = 

that this 3 envelope was wrapped over all: 1 0 3 2 

ſion in the p didedly implies.  - 6 o 30508 ff 
I have kita, * 2 not every body could procure this am | er be 
idea of a mother in eaſy circumſtances, with the pe 
e Behold, O Lord, and conſider to vvhom thou haſt done this: all 1 all de women eat their 
fruit, their little ones whom they have /zoaddled” in coſtly robes, and to whom the) 
have paid every attention, that delicacy could ſuggeſt, to of conſequence: jo 
ſons fit to be aſſociated with the rieſt and the prophet, honorable — 5 > 
this raiſes the ſentiment, and 1 ul rfectly coincident with a ſimilar afflictive e 

xxvili. 56, 57. Jer. xix. 9. and with this well-known melancholy hiſtory 

So, in verſe 22, © thoſe 3 I had ftoadled, with great care and ſolicitude, and 4 
reared them to a hopeful time of life, my enemy hath: conſumed. Though Nature by 
Ky urs, by cont a poor perſon is the ſame'as to a rich perſon e 

8 a delicacy with preſent diſtrels : and ſuch ſeems to 
the prophet-in this paſſage, e ON 
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the day thou wall Dota, nayel was; not cut, neither waſt thou wa in. wait. Jo 
ſupple thee: in ſalting RD waſt not falted.; in; involving —entora eee g thou waſt 
inrolred - emorapned i. e. sWADvDLED -in a large ca ious. ſwaddling cloth—as a rich 
perſon's child would have been. This is certainly the 880 the prophet. 
I wiſh now to apply this idea to an occurrence in 
 priety of which a e let the reader jud ge with candour candour, as it is gl 1 0 th modeſty, 
We have area y in No. LX iy 13 hiated at the ORE ſtate o 9 of the, 19 55 
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obſerve, how it became a gn to the ſnepherds: « You wen the dae 
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with her, and the cold mo inconvenient. s eur bre to, which he;time 
ing had baniſhed the object of their pa uy = — 
This idea carries us a little e cuſtoma 
ſate” to work, and ornament, this article of. future 9 2 © 74 
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ad- ADDITIONAL REMARKS, 37 THE F ITY —_ 
ſur No. I. The very great celebrity of the late Mr. WixxELMAN | matters bag 4 
des ge me to enlarge a little on the foregoing article % becauſe, I am not ignorant, th 
* n his © Monumenti Inediti he has p publiſhed very different. ſentiments e what thi 
and ner los wot mods 1 | | to the ſab 8 of our Plate in ſup e wich 
ref His words are, ſpeaking. of the my i Mae of Bacchus (the corn van, or, that in WH 
com was wood) «this van mn alſo, ſeen on a. baſſo 5 e 
2 ur infant, r longer. Le at Rome . means W which d 
. in our print. W. 7 
their My reaſons for concluding that the ſubjebt in our print og 13 the corn van, 10 
the) | l. its ſhape ; which is ſufficiently different from that van. 2. It has no baſket work 
= Wought on its ſides, but is ply E:\M ſmooth ; and this nee: a draughtſman co 
— wt have omitted. 3. No we place, hearth, or altar, appears in our print. 4. 
A is naked, as if for the Pur 805 * ablution, an apparently has ne yer been clot 
1 N 3, Our print evidently repreſents the key birth of the infant, the very, F of its birth; 3 
tvs Ne from the enrẽgiſ ring Sp 27. it, by the woman who is Nriting on a globe, with a 
— hee, n order to record the time 0 infant's 1 <6: on v N it was frequent among 
mn ancients to conſult. diviners, who Nee . 1 : this was called 
; fata advocare, and. fata [cribere : M1 >, Na hour, BY eye the. momen os Frere birth, 
Fs carefully obſerved; and recorded, b 2 who, wete inclined” to, uch 


f  carying the child in a com van eral times round the fire, hearth, Kr Uttar, 0 Ai 
246, Cox Trix. D | not 
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Erek. xvi. 4. © And as for thy nativity” it was the ene ble, for in 


the New Teſta ent, of the pro- ; 


handſome 2 Sloth, r h lying i wants if mang er be 4 ar 
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not take place till che infant was fiye days old, at le leaft; | and u this 8 T mony thoſe 


carried the child were naked, yo FF che, | L * 
e circumſtances” ſatisfy tity mind, that the abt of the 


i ho hint occurs in our fubſekt. 6 
bl nurſe, or midwife, is that of w the juſt-born infant; not that "of prepar Ivg tocary ö 
it in the myſtic van, around the hearth, as àa mode of conſecration't the family Fock. { 
U No. II. The ſame author has the irn 1 U he a bäſſo relle o which a 
bd repreſents. the birth of Telephus, Monum. Fred, p « We ſhould obſerve on thi 
| occaſion (compare Euripides, Ton. v. $2) that the Fon ode wor) /parganon, ſignified | c 
Wo the f ing bands of infants, and likewiſe. the bandages'w — are uſed to bind up = . 
\1 Vols, &c. The word is clearly uſed in the firſt of ſenſes by Aristophanes 0 
1 mn v. 430) as a diſtinction, where he introduces the perſon of Telephus on the n 
ll c ought to be taken in the ſecond ſenſe when referred to wounds, as in No. 122, e {1 
1 (which ts a PIP operation: but which nevertheleſs affords u0 inſtance 90 
il is uſe 0 the word e ſi. e. Ariſtophanes] further, in order to Jiſtinguiſh the ſubec „ 
i of which he is Nacken ſto Lion he 'refers) gives to the fwaddlling+bands the colour o WY «f 
. PURPLE,' in this following Pindar, i in whom the infant Jaſon has ſwadling bands of thi tha 
U 2 Pind; Pyth. iv. v. 204. itolinus notes the ſame, when ſpez of the fyad- 
1 dine deck, of Clodius Aldinus}/* n: that' emperor was 8 tis cradle, Clod, 416. \ flar 
i B. but Homer. bete of * infant Apollo white waddling-bands, m, ben 
i 2 v. 121.” [E bar, wo re Paus is the Word, Like i. rae WW 
9 7 1 darm 1 help inkin J de Neale has a more 88 J EXA 
il tion: 47 1. it refe * Adee addling bands infants, hich boot 
i is admitted; yet, 3. I think 1255 refer 25 Ati ral wrapper, ufed to or pi SS © 
1 fant, for, beſid the-ornaments e e have ſeen ern MY it in Euripides, ve WW 1 
J find that this article was dyed a n ok rple colour, imperial pu ow, as this colour was 
x very expenſive, and was expreſsly reſtrifted to the uſe f © great, if not abſolutely to ; 
1 the imperial family, it das to be a natural inference, that fu decoration was not be- No. 
4 ſtowed on any internal—unſeen—wrapper of the infant, placed immediately next to the I 
4 body : Mts . on an external wrapper, where it might be ſeen, and where its import, 20 
1 marking 0 5 might be apparent : in fact, I ſu ſe it was a kind of corerli, or Cala 
0 nk 110 the de, conſequently it was capacious as a general wrapper, or "incloſer; not forme 
1 natrow, as Ark „or bands: Which is igrecable to the principles of our foregoing remarks tsd 
i K* do not we 185 how to lay any ftrefs on my fi r thought, chat when en euer t 
, in the plural, is uſed, the word may denote bandages; "Or à coy 12 
4 fiſting of many b s, as thoſe of a wouth or thoſe,of an infant; whereas when fi * 
it Fparganon, may _— a larger, and an entire envelope: but, 1 oþſerye, that een when 
ii Jhargana is, in Phavorinus, amabula:. and that in Euripides, Ion, 989, e taned 
" 1 pen Crapyarucanr; rerzeg,) it plainly implies covering, wrapping vp, fo as mbar 
't ſhelter cloſely, to conceal, in a peplos, or veil: < oyer-ſhadowirig o ur perſons in . — We 
i veils wrapped around them: — and from hence Sparganom is | Ito ſignify whaterer 7 =] 
1 involves, enwraps, ſurrounds as a wra I; —IRVOLUCTUM., | * The 
U © Upon the whole, I do not ſee that WI xX ELMAR“ 5 remark: e force of my he 
| tifereqce, but that "what has been ſaid ma 40 accer Ln his ſug! _ 1 m 
and that i in the caſe of the infant Telus Te in a Coven l 
y this —— ned, 


large and capacious, and coincident with,/ome 


...! ... 
— — note eo 


became a $16N to the ſhepherds, by which he 
were ſatisfied that this was the perſon, the royal pains for 5 


Jewiſh nation at this time fervently fed: eee, ad _— WY ws " 
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* and before a ſquare pillar, upon which there is a globe; one with a ſtyle, 


erer they dig, to form wells, or to 
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mie following is MoxT»aucon's Explanation of our Pate. 

10 on the marble, —ihe married woman fitting on a chair, hath ſtill in her Ert its 

of childbed: pains. This muſt be her firſt labour. She reſts her head upon her leſt hand. 
The infant j ;uſt born is in the midwiſe's hands, Juſt going to be laid in the crate. The 

— bath taken great liberties here, and'r 
and ſtretching out his hand, and turning to 

« Another woman holds a large piece of cloth to wrap up the child in the cradle. The 
cradle is ſhaped like a little boat, and therefore the Greeks called their cradles nan arid 
cxapirmpia, little boats or gondolo's. The family of the Cæſars had this cuſtom peculiar 
to themſelves, of laying their young Princes, as ſoon as born, in cradles made of tortoiſe 
ſhell (in eftredineis atvers) to be. waſhed. Juſt as Albinus was born, a 1 
ſented his father with a large tortoiſe, which he, as being a man of letters, takin ng" oh 
good omen, ordered the tortoiſe to be gutted, and the ſhelt cleaned, and the — to be 
waſhed with warm water in this ſhell.” This account Capitolinus gives us in the Life 
of Albinus; and we learn from hence, that theſe alvei were uſed for vaſhing infants, and 
hatin this Plate is proper enough for the p „ 

« Two other women ſome Wal. phich T never obſerved any Where elſe. OT 


pen, marks ſomething on the globe, the other woman ſeems attentive. K. 
writing on the globe, marks the day and hour of the birth; for the Romans were very 
exatt in obſerving this, as we find - ſeveral ſepulchral'i in Which we ſee 
not only the years, months, and days of life mentioned, but alfo hours, half n and 


ſometimes minutes marked. MonTravcon, Supp. Vol. III. chap: 3 
Ide reader wil obſerve the _— ep ment toy theſe W with our odπ]j 5 
No P. RESERVOIRS OF WATER, IN EGYPT.” ee 85 
«* WHAT the janiſſaries told me, on the ſubject of ruins. found in this phee {over 
air in Egypt) ſeemed to-me of conſideration. There muſt have 


formerly, i ths place,. a handſome 2 which is at 


preſent ſunk under the earth; * 
tis dificult to gueſs by what 


overthrow that could have happened. 
foundations, they find ruins of 

« other monuments. They led me to ſee one of theſe wells, newly ſunk, near to w ich 
[found a heap of large ſtones, which. they had been obliged to remove, in order to come 
a water, 2 it was not very „I threw into it a lighted paper, by rt I aſcer- 
taned ſome of the circumſtances which they had related to me, reſpecti As I was 

embarraſſed to conceive how theſe. wells, which are higher than' the e, could yi ield 
any water, they told me, that they filled themſelves when the river roſe, and that. the 


. as in a kind of 'ciſtern.” Pavr Lo cas, 


— p- 102 
ſſage may give us a pretty idea of the natune.- Uf thbſs reſervoirs in 

— —— t of the Nile, was turned into blood, Bak b 
0. The particularity with which the various kinds of places for containing water are men- 
ned, in verſe 19, deſerves notice: the ſtreams, or diviſions of the river, the river itſelf, 
om the pooks of water, and whatever water was already drawn from them, and 
1 for drinking, orga. veſſels of wood, orvelldds of ſtone. Nevertheleſs, 


verſe 24, All the Egy ptians digged round about the river, for water to drink: 


cul nx dink of the er ater If they were mann and expence 
| which 


beg 
a A — 
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Which this extract from Paul Lacas deſcribes, ſurely this was a ſevere WMiQtion upes 


Fe 


ver us. But, however, this accident which gave us ſo much trouble in the night, made 


ſympathy in the river for the death of Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar, in the 
5 RAY of which this ſtream riſes. Something like this we actually ſaw come to 
8: for 


ſolemnity of the bleeding Adonis? 2. At what time of the year was this miracle? If at 


. ˙ . PRO no, 
2 — n — 
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5 Bie den, the! 2 the coſt, could not but be e 3/ and. /greatly.yexation. 
| that theſe kind 72 voirs were uſed in times of deep antiquiſy and no doubt 

Farly as the days of the Pharaohs. Underſtand, therefore the pallage-/in-Exody 
1 ven S were higher than the Nile, and had no communication: with i, 
A. „ „ „ ee ritten Pires teragert 724 Te och art e 
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e relates a fact, which he uſes to ex plain a cuſtom of antiquity. 
«Leaving. Gibyle we came in one hour to a fair large river, which the Turks cal 
Tbrdatum. Baſa; but it is, doubtleſs, the ancient river Adonis, ſo famous for the idols 
trous rites performed here in lamentation of Adonis [Vide Abox is and Tauuvz in the 
en Upon the. banks of this ſtream, we took up our quarters for the following 
nigbt. We. had a very tempeſtuous night, both of wind and rain, almoſt without ceſſa 
tion, and with fo great violence, that our ſervants were hardly able to keep up our teat 


s amends with a curioſity which it yielded us an opportunity of beholding, the next 
morning [Wedneſday, March 17]. For, by this means, we had the fortune to ſee, what 
may be ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of that opinion which Lucian relates, concerning thi 
river ;_ viz. that this ſtream, at certain ſeaſons of the year, eſpecially about the feaſt of 
DAP, is of a bloody colour; which the heathen looked on as proceeding from'a kind of 


= the water was ſtained to a ſurpriſing redneſs ; and, as we obferved in travelling, 
ad diſcoloured the ſea a great way, into a reddiſh hue, occaſioned doubtlefs by a fort of 
minium, or red earth, waſhed into the river by the violence of the rain; and not by ay 
ſtain from Adonis's blood.” Travels to Jeruſalem, pages 34. 35. 5 

I wiſh to make a remark or two on theſe extracts; I. Adonis, or Tummuz, was a 
deity well known in Egypt; and the ſtory of his yearly death was there commemorated:— 
when it is ſaid, Exod, vu. 22. the magicians with their enehantments turned water into 
blood, did they repeat ſome of thoſe practices which they were accuſtomed to, at the 


the feaſt of Adonis, might theſe magicians perſuade Pharaoh, that ſo fur from this being a 
miracle by Jehovah, it was a miracle in favour of Adonis: an extraordinary inftance of 
« the river's ſympathy” with him? 3. We leam from Pococxx, Vol. i. p. 199, that when 
the river Nile is riſing, its waters tum red, and fometimes green (in June). Marr 
mentions. the ſame fact: adding, that in ſome years the waters of this river corrupt; 
during which time the inhabitants uſe the water of their ciſterns, or referyoirs. Now in 
order to diſtipguiſh this miracle from any fuch natural occurrence, whatever natural cauſe 
might be employed in it, not merely the waters of the river, and its canals; but alſo thoſe 
more diſtant, and thoſe already drawn, partook of the general mutation, and became 
undrinkable., [Even thoſe higher than the level of the Nile, as obſerved above.] Mor- 
over, the river, &c. ſuffered. this change to ſuch a degree, as to kill the fiſh in it, i 
the lakes, &c. an event which certainly does not take place annnatty. '' 
Query, How long did this miracle laſt ? Seven days ? or, any longer time? 
This however is not the only water that is periodically tinged-with a reddillt colour 
which may give it the appearance of blood. Nr. Vol NRT fays, At Tyre“ hundred 
paces from the gate, we came to a ruined tower, in which is a well, where the women f, 


| | FRAGMENTS dat 

water. This well is fifteen or ſixteen ſeet deep ; hut the depthef be Water is 
— than two or three feet. Better water is not to be found upon the coaſt. 
From ſome unknown cauſe: it becomes troubled in Septembe > and continues ſome days 
jull of reddiſh clay. This ſeaſon is, gbſerved as a kind of feſtival by the inhabjtants, who 
then come in crouds to the well, and pour into it a bucket of ſea water which, 


o them, has the virtue of reſtoring the clearneſs of the ſpring.” VoLnzy's TXTV EIA, 
is Syria, Vol. Il. V. r of bent ao n J 50 / 
5 {OE ee eee t Vs t Bak} ene TO, itil? 
"336 Tk! 
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5 THE foregoing remarks-lead us naturally to enquire, in what conſiſted ihe ceremoni- 
the dus worſhip of Adonis? and to What —or, to whom—did it refer? | , a 4 1 (py 19 
T It was, as we haye hinted, celebrated very ſolemnly at Byblos, in Syria: Lvcrax in 
© his book of the Syrian - goddeſs, gives us the following account of it. “ The. Syrians 
1 afirm, that what the boar is ed to have done againſt Adonis, was tranſacted in 
5 their country: and in memory of this accident, they, every year, beat themſelves, and 
oy \ kment, and celebrate frantic rites, and great wailings are appointed throughout the 


country. After they have beaten themſelves, and — 6 firſt perform funeral 

oblequies to Adonis, as to one dead; and afterwards, on a following day, they ſeign that 

be is alive, and aſcended into the air [or heaven] and ſhave their heads, as the Egyptians 

do at the death of Apis: and whatever women will not conſent; to be ſhaved, are — 
* 


by way of puniſhment, 2 titute themſelves once to ſtrangers, and the mone 

— is conſecrated to Venus. ¶ Vide Succorn Bxxorn in Dictionary] We ma 

now diſcern the flagrant iniquity committing, and that which was further to be expettcd, 
anong the Jewiſh women who were weeping for Tammuz, i. e. Adonis, Ezekiel viii, 14. 
on which impurities, I now chuſe to be ſilent. 7 

To what did this worſhip of Adonis refer? Various have been the opinions on this 

ſubſect: moſt have thought the death of Adonis referred to the loſs, or diminution, of 
the ſun's effulgence, during the winter half year; and the reſurrection of Adonis to his ; 
rtum in ſpring. - I cannot, however, wholly reſt in this: I. Becauſe, the time of the yea . 
de fifth day of the ſiæth month, Auguſt, or September, is not remarkable for any diminu- SY 
tion of ſolar light, and certainly not for total. loſs of ſolar. heat; 2. Becauſe, the worſhip. of 

the ſun was, in my opinion, accidental, not primary... 3. Other ceremonies may give 


us light on this, and may lead us to a different opinion. ö ig lan E Ni Ar 

According to Julius Firmicus, on a certain night, while the iy in honour of 
body: and great lamentation was made over it: but, aſter a proper time ſpent in this 
bmow—light, a lamp, or candle, was brought in, and the prieſt, anointing the mouths 
«the aſſiſtants, vvhiſpered to them with a ſoſt voice, as Godwin ſays, Truſt ye in God; 
kr out of pain {diftreſs] we have received ſalvation,” - [deliverance. þ\ 7 5 ee 

Now theſe rites ſeem to be preciſely the ſame. with thoſe deſcribed in the orphic 
dryonautica, where, we... learn, that , theſe awful meetings began, firſt of all, by an 
an of ſecrecy, adminiſtered -to all who were to be initiated. Then the deremonicꝭ 


ommenced, by a deſcription of the chaos, or abyſs, and the confuſion ' attendant Upon 


i: then the poet deſcribes a perſon,- as a man of juſtice, and mentions--the: orgies;, or 
* lamentations, on account of this juſt perſon ;, and; thoſe of Arkite Athene, Ii. e. 

ue Providence] theſe: were celebrated by night, In theſe. myſteries, after the at». 
endants had for, a long time bewailed the death of this juſt perſon —be was at length. 


adeftocd to be reſtored to life, to have experienced a reſurreQion ; lignified by the re- 


admiſſion. 
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anſwered by the vows ana I ee, Ae 


— or — Under this idea I cannot help thinking 


- multitude 
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light n this, che prieſt addreſſed the company, by ſaying; « | 

rſelves 4; 2 partakers of the aper r dey, tg Conf 
we — 2 enjoy — eee — er == were  thet. 

words, eſcaped/a ſad calamity, and my lot is fas mended.” The 

Ahr!“ eee 
r' 


Now, if we can find ! in Script ture, a perſon who is  deſeribedlus-wnineitl righ 
teous, or pious, {and ſuch we know is the character of Noan, Gen. vi. 50 p 
characterized as one © who ſhall comfort us concerning our work, and toil of our hands," 
.Gen. v. 29. if he was, as it were, entombed for a time, 76. in the unk; if he was re. 
2 from a bad to a better condition, to life and light, from this Faun Oe: fa 
. . be a reſtorer of hope, and expeCtation 
44 en we may, I think, venture to ſuppoſe, that this Thy bs de _ perſon all own Lowe 
pd ear he Got been expreſsly mentioned) in the 
in the poem ſeem to be preciſely thoſe whi 


mein 


Ne ora. Peemt and the ceremonies 

d in relation to 

at the pouring of the 

fea water into the well at Tyre, as Mr. Vol xzr mentions, is a relic of much more | 
ancient ſuperſtition, than thoſe who practiſe it can now trace to its 2 * 

As we cannot have too much light thrown on ancient memorials the deluge, that 


very t fact of the Moſaic hiſtory, and as the foregoing oon eccure is ſu J. 
— by the ſubſequent extract; the reader will SS 2 h Ca, 
ancient Greek narration of the great Catacty/m, the ruin of the o world ſuch 
gength, in connection with ſome of the ' ceremonies inſtituted in dormi — it; thoſe 
upon which we reſerve our remarks to another per. C 5 bs e mate 
that the 1 vs en inche ark won i ee appe; 
. ö * 7:48 4 tent; 
| 1 E911; ey {un ing 

No. ni LUCIAN' / ACCOUNT or TE DELUGE: ; $18, 
amon 
' LUCIAN, hs refided ihe Greeks of Aleadadalay . — 5 ew in the durab 
Greek language a native of Syria, relates, Mat *<in the age of th Was u 
Sxythian Jeucalion,” by which epithet he plainly means to him from the toſe 
Greek Deuealion of a later — (as the flood in queſtion muſt doubtieſt be-underſtood betun 
ff a different deluge from one which — — « all mankind We 
iſhed in a general inundation aa lobe.“ — — fuß! 
| he obſerves,—* many perſons — that this temp by De oy Gubt 
Span that Deucalion in — days the grand . waters i wk — mlt, 
have heard in Greece what the Grecians ſay this Deucalion. The — 9 
relate. is as follows: the ——— bs oth the Ki, for they totally periſhed; bu N 


is of a 8 which, being deſcended from Deucalion,' increaſed to a ften 
ow, of -the former race of men they relate this ſtory: they were infokn, 
and addicted to unjuſt actions; for they neither kept their oaths, nor were hoſpitable to 


ſtrangers, nor gave ear to ſu phants; for which reaſon this great calamity befel them: Ns. U, 

| On a ſudden the earth para vaſt quantity of water, F — , 
overflowed, and the ſea aroſe to n ſo chat all. things became wald“ THE 
' and all men were deſtroyed : only Peucalion was leſt to a ſeoond generation. | rl alen 
count of his prudence and pi 92 — this manner: he went into a large * 0. J. 
or cheſt which he had 1 with his ſons and their wives; and when e , ad dei 
was in, there entered 8 , and/lions; e enen nz 
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which live on earth, ad He received them all, and they did him: no hurt; for the 
gk crate, reat friend amy, them; ſo that they failed all in one cheſt while tlie 

ale. These dinge the W erints of Diana: But, as to what :hap- 
2 this, barre, is an ancient tradition among thoſe of Hierapolis, which deſerves 
almiration; viz. that inn their country a great chaſm opened, and received all the water 
whereupon Deucalion erected altare, and built the fine my of Juno over the chaſm; 
This chaſm I haye ſeen, and it is a very ſmall one, under the temple : whether it was 
formerly greater, and [avis leſſened, I.cannot tell; but that which I have ſeen is not large. 
In commemoration o f this his and, they practiſe this ceremonial rite : twice in 3 
vater is brought from the t to the temple, and not by the prieſts only, but by the in · 
habitants of all Syria od Abit many come from beyond: Euphrates to the ſea;: and all 
vater, which they firſt pour out in the — and afterwards it ſinks into the 
dal: which though it be ſmall, receives a ce. of water. And wen they do 
this, they ſay Deucalion inſtituted the ceremony in that temple,” as a memorial of the 
calamity, and of his deliverance from Re) ve RoHS de Hes Wia. Gf 228. Re ep Io 
Commentators on Ja oa vii. 37, 850. J. ; 


* * 4 
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JOHN the Baptiſt, we * was habited i in raiment of camel's alex; and 
Cuaxpix aſſures us 3 Vol. II. p. 487;) that * the modern derviſes wear 
ſuch garments; as they 2 alſo, great leather ne hair is alſo made into 
thoſe moſt beautiful ſtuffs called ſhauls: but certainly the coarſer manufacture of this 
material was adopted by John: and we may. receive a good notion of its nature and 
ypearance from what BR A1TBWAITE, tells us, Journey ts Morocco, p. 18. „ The 
tent was very low, to ſtand more out of the wind, it was made of: camel's-hair . ſome· 

1 our coarſe hair-cloths ; to lay over ” 

re we find a pretty comet aflimilation' of camel's hair fuff,. to an article known 
among ourſelves ; and an application of it to ſervices which required a material of a 
durable nature, and 10 iich. the coarſeſt texture was ſnfficient; - "This inferior kind, then, . 
ws what John wore; whereby he was not merely difingurfhed, but contra from 
toſe. in royal palaces, who: mee 10 MN raiment; ſuch as ſhauls, or other ſupe > minus 
kdues, whether of the ſame material, or not. 2,00. fits 

We may, I think, conclude, that Elijah the Tiſkbite wore a dteſs made of we Cine. 
tuff, and of the ſame. coarſeneſs, 2 Kings i. 9. Aman dreſſed in hair (hair cloth, no 
wubt) and girt with a girdle of leather: Our tranſlatiom reads a hairy man” =—which- 
might, by an unwary reader, be referred to me e pe e 
boud undoubtedly referred to his dreſs... F 

Obſerve too, that in Zechariah xiii. 4. a rough gern. pay of a hairy ebene, l 
wiiced as charaGeriſtic, of a prophet: neither ſhall they wear a 295 ner 4 
bn en bar) 0 deceive : but W 


0 U.  HAIR:CLOTHING: sack TH. je - ee 
. wv/enquire-what-anight ba, the: Mepy T 
ory mentioned in Seripture? and T the rather attempt this, becauſe, Mt. Ran 
— P. 430, tells us, it was a coarſe kind of woollen goth, ſuch as they make ſacks of,. 
ad neither hair-oloth, nor · made of coarſe hemp nor was there that humiliation in the 
Kung of it which we ſuppoſe. This is PY, becauſe, Pinay ann 
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tions, (Rev. vi. 12,) ® the fun became black as ſackcloth of hair” and Tail); g, «x 


hundreds; la coile d enſeveliv=rorapping-cloth—is doubled in So that; howerer 
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clothe the heavens with blackneſs, I make fack-cloth cbeir covering.“ I. Sack cloth then 
was made of hair. 2. It 1 black. The Arab tents are wache being made of got 
hair; this kind of ſtuff then, 1 pretty near the nature of ſfack-eloth; but; ve ſee by the 
No. above, that tents are made of 'camels' hair alſo; * 7 this t be -bltck, Acer 
hair may be fack-eloth, which is preciſely a deſcription of the dteſs of the ancient 


hets. ” 1Fhat Kajah was thus habited, is Kea beta ſe God direcs him (chap; xx. 3 
«looſe the ſackcloth from off thy loins“ —and Joel dye (i: any * be 'confantly [all night, | 
in bur tranſlation} clothed i in ſackcloth, ye miniſters: G 5 meaning, ni t and 


day—inceſſantly. This T'apprehend gives li ht on the expreſſion, Rev! xi. F. 4 My two 
witneſſes ſhall prophecy, 'olothed ru Seokeloth, — which tag we Boro as 
the very deepeſt diſtreſs,” whereas,” if ſuch was the cuſtom df the ancient mo it 
merely.implies the revival, and reſumption, of the ancient + prophetiont abilime 
in whe inſtances of Eljah, Iſaiah, e e 22: 116.4 Ws Ho 
ut ſack-cloth was mourning, as appears numerous paſſages Seipel 
probed, alſo, it was uſed . the dead, when about to be buried, ſo that 1 
worn by ſurvivors, was a kind of afſimilation to the departed; and its — 
- lag? A lars, was an implied! confeſſion of what 'their guilt*expoſed them to, i. e. deat. 
is I gather, from an expreſſion of CHRAxDIx, Deſerts t. Tſbahan. he ſays, Kel Anayet, 
the Shak's buffdon, made a-ſhvp in the ragt remplit de pieces de cette groſe 
taile dont on fait tes Suaires des Moris: . which he filled with pieces of that coarſe kind of 
ſtuff of whicli-winding flicets for the dead are made.” : Andagainz it the ſufferers die by 


in later ages, ſome Eaſtem oy aches e ury in linen,” et others tilt retained uſe of 
a:Tbarſer A re i. e. lack-cloth, that purpoſe; / 4 . B. The' Heron of the Men 


pilgrims. 24 3120 Tor Gst. out Beis 
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Nor. 470 des Of BLOOD ON GIRDLE AND. SHOES,” 6 3 AY - 301 
ti {6 Mans 1 n ben 4 29 x 
” SUPPOSE the Mudder de cen in lie hen of David. teſpeding Jod, 
1 Kings iii. 5. any thing beyond a ſimple idea of ſhedding blood unlavwrfully; and it may 
be that is. a ſufficient acceptation of the paſſage: 7b. I. think, it — — acquire aſi #ſpirit, bs 
leaſt, by comparifon with the following hiſtory. - The d 
ſucceſſot, 8 And alſo thou knoweſt What Joab the ſon n Fray me, * to he 
two. chiefs; of Iſrael Abner, and Amaſa, that he ſlew. them, and ſhed:the blood of war 
(blood which only might be ſhed in fair and open warfare): in /\under ready pro 
ſñions (vide Nes XCIII. CCXVIII.) and gave it (f rinkſed}b war s 
dle, which wy on his loins, 5 "wn: — very front of! is girdle; 
were on his feet, i. e. into his ſhoes. & 1501 
It: is evident that David means to deſcribe the ins of preg bots 222 — 
have been coincident with-the-ſeritiment of the valiant Abdol/ah, "Io #5 cg | 
defended himſelf, to the terror and aſtoniſhment of his enemies, ki 
with his own hands, ſo that they kept at a diſtance, and threw! bricks at 2 Find mk 
im r; and when he felt the blood run down his face and beard, he repeated 
e blood of | our wounds doth not fall doron on our heels,. Hulme fx meh | 
he dgbregcom his back on his enemies ; but that his blood, fell in front not 
2 if. of the, Ou wh Vol. II. p. 291. Inkiks mapper th the/b biogas hed b 


in a hardened W Air — with os aforethough — ö 
25 valour. This his explanation is very different from Mr. Rar 95 2 e þ. I * 
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No. V. | ILLUSTRATIONS 0 oF SAA, Chap. XVII. Wirs A . Pu ar. 9928. 
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IT may be ſeen Get ſo long. 60 a No. LXV. Seger g 


ratio Hr ofthe cightcenthichapter of Lab; of the materials for that 
—— but Were not then combined; would they — 
— been combined in this article, had not the EEO been wo 


toward this 7 of Scripture, by the recently publiſhed © Critical Diſquiſitions* of 

the Biſhop of RochHRERSTER. Much as I ref s Lordfhip's learhing, l | 

that, for once, it has failed him; not for want of be. perception; but rather, through 

a perception too powerful; and being miſſed by it of too recondite diſquiſition. 
« This xviiith chapter of Iſaiah, it is 9 one of the moſt obſcure paſfages of 

the ancient prophets. © It has been conſidered as fuch, by the whole fucceflion of inter- 
ers from St. Jerom to Biſhop Loth. 2 The Obdecr of ie fays Tam Lowth, 

fe] the end and deſign of it, (31 ] the p to whom it is addreſſed, (4.5 the hiſtory to 


das i belongs, (29 . ee wits e e the nation to 
ein they are l 4 cate and doubtful. Much of this la ies in ths 


dition {propter inufitata verba, ſays Munſter, propter figuratas ſententias) in the highly 
Te ee rnd i th anti of fome or the principal words; 
the great variety es oſten compre under Ft en 
#1 Fngſe root.” Su tre dee | ; Sf the Jeatnied'1 - * 
Let us in the firſt place propoſe a fre= tranſlation of thus eder med diffcut 6 


„jo land of ſhadows of wings F which lieft about—adjacent ts _ 
f wing ft a ap = 


lle rivers of Cu/h © ſending i. e. — who art in the habit of 


gel ſervants—even in [with] floats' compoſed of va/ts and reeds, 
the waters ; and ern fr 2 of the waters, 7. e. down the ſtream 
now the direction of thy floats; {end ſome of them up the 


float away [ from us, as e th it is uſed to 
DC 65 Ages 


pan r e boter n 555 22 
ve to times: ] 4 people er. 
ſelves; e :ontir e themſelves; and a RE? ny 
ory. bre rivers have Jon deſpoiled./ And your miffion with my meffage” ſhall excite 
general attention: all the inhabitants of the world, and of the i 2 of the earth, like 
molle lifting up of a banner on the mountains, ſee—i. e. obſerve it: and like unto | 
te ſounding of a triempet, Mall hear, i, e. attend to il. 

we 25 6 at that time, ſo 4 Jehovak to me, I. Rall reſt : continue ſtationary— 
— [No tiefee, i. e. wait and watch the reſult, in the 

repare 2 47 


ile ſeme motionleſs, quiet, manner ar the Jettled heat attend on clear tight : in 
i ene tranquil manner as the miſty cloud of der ts generated in the heat of hdr ve,. 
—— — of harveſt, ere the bud of the 245 be. aa 
oer of the green Nr even t n Te, 
move the rampant branches ; gow — 45.ef wal the cutting bill lop pan. | 
the paces where de harveſt and nt: © ſous ripen, l 


be 


Fade. Cox Trix 


* 


& — FRAGMENTS. 
the birds of prey of the mountains; and to the beats of the earth: and the birds of 
of the mountains Real 1 upon them ; F and all the den, the earth 15 who 
upon lem. 4 A. . CASE I 1125 A 

In that time be the riſtafering 10 vel EC hofts from {or conſiſti 
itſelf] a people contracted and deprived; even a people terrific within 
about, allo; a people extending, vehemently extending; und 4 teuding; i 1. e of the 
r and countries conquered by it, whoſe lands the rivers haue iy poiled. Be 
9 ing, I ſay, to the place of the. name of Jehovah of Hoſts, i. e. rev L Sion, 


e 1 


of the ra 


r THE PEOPLE SENT WITH ente. ME8SA0E,, 


1 3 TY: 


HY 15 e 1 0 S's 
ROY e tem es in upper : t is | eve —.— 
ode from w ok this pl taken, 1s embellibe 3 8 it: and it is no Fen à reli- 
ious ſymbol, im ng oe power to whom the. temple i is dedicated. Indeed, u 
e whole, I think it evident, that ſouthern Egypt adopted univerſally. the ſymbol of 
the winged ſerpent; and that its inhabitants beſieved themſelyes:ta- be under the ſpecial 
protection of the deity. to whom, vader that ſymbol, they. conſeriaied, Aar ate, 


and their country, F:de "on „n GEAII and, LAK. „ ith Nos 
It is very credible therefore, dat prophet s land of ſhadowing. wings, ' ſhould be 
the very. country, where, as Was w own, in the time of the prophet, this ſymbol 


prevailed, and was popular: and v — Teſt perfectly aſſured that lang; before the period 
when Iiah. wrote, this was the ouftoma 7a, mb of ſouthern Egypt. Every thing 
ads us. to ſuppo e, that not 150 9 ophet (who, is remarka be his know- 
ze of er nite No. TV page 198) dat all the Jr ople at large, were 
a acquainted with this fact, and would readily underſtan D 
Now. this idea agrees pe rfectly, 777000 the ,/zco: ds: "this * land. of ſhadowing 
| wings,” is adjacent to the rivers of As I perceiye that the Biſhop, in common 
with others, has taken the word (oBeR Wh ) for | it extenſioely { 8 and that it is 
on the force of this word he [and Mr. Bicheno, tranſcribing him concludes that ſome 
power in weſtern Europe, i. e. beyond the Nile, is addreſſed, whoſe. ſhips are to ſuccour 
the Jewiſh people, I ſhall offer a remark. or two on the ſeriptural uſe of this ward. 
1 Kings Iv. 24. Solomon a6 ruled Over. all the. ion on THIS SIDE Lhe river (60 522 


BEcaL OBER) ſays our tranſlation—oyer all, the kings, o W (u ozen) ſe | 


rivers ora it could not be ſaid with any, ſhadow of truth, that Solomon reigned 


over ALL A BEYOND the river; that Was ,utterly.f 2: at jmnoſt, he fuled over | 


thoſe along) the river ; and this ſenſe _ the word is confirmed, b by: the, laſt clauſe 7 


the verſe, ©* he had peace (oheniu Yu). U AoE his borders,” eee 


ble, peage could be to "him-(Hed), BEYO 


his territories ; for it is evidently impo 
6 then, dhe we 1d "QCCUrs- three times, 


boundaries of his dominions. F this ve 
in all three is taken, rather interiorly tl 8 
moſt, for running along fide of that F851 or be 

So, Joſhua 1 27. The tribe of Gad had, 


NN cee WED TETYT v4 5 
Jordan and his dis borden to 


the edge of we ſea of Cinnereth, on be other 25 ( onen] J ordany ultra. — 


e \and roind 


exteriorly, of a determinate Sits: lp 


es os — POS ESD —— *k 


r . oi. 
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Func" I could with to dininguiſh the ideas (2) with vaſes} 5. e. ottery- 
part of the float; and bulruſhes for the other part of the flont; or atiileaſt 4 
3 pottery-vaſes, or veſſels: which, however, is not accuratel "the. 
eee layer of butruſhes: at leaſt ſuch is their con! 
broad ut, anciently, w apyrus was in plenty, it m ht be to many 
than at prefent, I ſhall inſert — Ae op — _ 
determine vn the of their application. {What ther Jug coat fad — 
The following is from Baron 10 "ore; Vol. II. — IV. pe U 0 
This navigation is principally remarkable for the agility o Na Lud the 
maenner in which they convey the pottery-ware made i the higher Egypt. it will be 
neceſſary, before this is explained, to obſerve, that the earthen pans made to preſerve 
water, ought to be the „the further thoſe for whoſe: uſe they are intended dwell 
from the river: and as the Inhabitants of the lower Egypt refide ut the greater diſtance, 
the potters who devel! in the higher contrive” accordingly the raſt by which they 
convey: their wares. The largeſt jars, faſtened by their handles form the firſt row of the 
raft ; the middle fire are placed' next, and the leaſt uppermoſt,” The proprietor contrives 
for himſelf a convenient ſtation, and furniſhed with a long pole, 'commits himſelf to the 
courſe of the waters; without fearing to run aground, on d ſoft clay, which can do no 
dam * A Thus he arrives at the Deſta; and ſoon gets rid of his pile of pottery; fo 
ve ſale of all the materials of which it is ee . „ pn 
Ge af rf ofthe fume matte dhe north 
* After ſailing about &vo miles, we ree men fthing} is. dna 
manner, and es. They were on à raft' of palm branches, . on a ai 
clay jars, made faſt together. Ibe form was like an Men triangle; or tlie face of a 
two men, each provided with a caſting net, ftood at the two corners, and threw 
ther net into the ſtream together : the third Rood at the apex of the triangle, or third 
which was foremoſt, and threw! his net the moment the other two drew their 
out of the water. And this they repeated, in N Une, NP N N 1 rage 
* Bx ven“ s TRAVELS, Pol. J. p. 69. * 

y faid their fiſhing was merely accidental, ne 1 of theiy) trakle which 
was ſelling theſe potter earthen jars, which they got near A/hmouneen ;'and after having 
carried _ raft with them to ro, they untie, fell them at” the market, and carry/the 
| bar fue ome in money, or in neceſſarĩes on their back. A very poor economical trade, 

but ſufficient, 87 aid, ts afford > fuck tion to two thouſand.'men.' Nut the reader 
will not underſtand that 1 wa this fa from a WAG burwhat 1 have given 
him.” Ba uvex, Pol. J. p. 7 2 
In order to paſs along the Nite,” ſays Non pie) 01. 1 p. v1, bee beben have 
recourſe to the contrivance of a float, made of large earthen pitchers,” tied Cn toge- 
ther; and covered with leaves of palm trees. The mati that conduAs i, a Ee 
in his mouth a cord, Ik fiſhes, as he paſſes ont. 
le obſerves alſo, vol. ii. p. 61. We alſo ſaw that day a float of aw, Y 
gourds, and governed by two men.” This was in hs ho — ſays 
Near Deke/chne [in upper Egypt] we ſaw ſeveral feats, of excthen pots e 
together by twiſted oziers. It is the ordi manner v ce, needs 
but tro men to govern fitch a float.” N. B. Tithe prophet meant e-this kind © of ws t 
would have been attended with e goin, Fouble, or mconvenience'; 
and light an embarkation , which agroes with his GroBtiony, and wi and with hi 
Moreover, as this mode of conveyance excites the attention 
right of ancienttravelſers: and conſequently ie vans Ja 


... A — Ot 


ke. r RM Nadir Slade on his coins as « 
ud, i, e. Ferſia. 
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Thewarld—* like ta the ſound of a. trumpet den bean. like to the li wp of a 
RES Nox | it on, to a 
Neander . „* as 1 


preparation for war; underſtand th 
ak a reat noiſe amon nations, my eee 
at 0a 10 g 2 a ſtate 


intereſting. Does not this/malitary: e agroe — our 
_— 74—— countries? 

That the world world”, cannot. be tken literally for-the whole globe, appears from 
this conlideration, that nd trumpet gan be heard. by all the world, nor can a banner be 
lified up ſo high that AL .. the world can en ? The moon itſelf is ken by only one half 
of the world at one tige 


© We know that the, Romang, called /their.. empire. Univerfis Orbiz—Orbis Terrarum 


« All the world; the Chineſe ſay the ſame, of their own empire, at this day; that the 
ancient Egyptians did ſo tog, L. think ; is very credible ;, for they certainly. ſaid, that © the 
Ocean ſurrounded all the, r; and as certainly (as: Diodorus Siculus tells us, lib. i. 
et, 1.) © the Ocean, amo the ] ptians, was no other than the river Nile; and the 
Nile viſited all Egypt, as we know g by conſequence, Egypt was their Orbis Terrarum,.. 

I ſuſpe&t that in the paſſage before us we haye ſome alluſion. to this cuſtom of the 
Egyptians in calling, their gountry,,. all, the world :” and, if ſo, then the verſe will 


| ber this ſenſe, © all the inhabitants of Egypt,” i. e. the world, and of all the iſlands 


of the region, or country, i. e. the ous. Meroe, Sc. 8c. high up on the Nile, and 
formed by its various branches, and by the meeting: of the ſeveral ſtreams, but not ex- 
cuding countries round Shouts connected with Egypt, &. from Babylon to Greece and 


lah. See the ſame, phraſcology. Luke ii. 1. Auguſtus decreed that Tall the world, i. e. 


Hr, diele Be. . /fhould be taxed ; Abts xi. 23, dearth over all the world, i. e. Syria 


queror of 


% 


or rin PrOPLE' To wow THIS s 4% 1s SEN T. 


This people is alſo deſcribed by three particulars, 1. They are contrafted and depri ived, 
e. in their , 2. They are terrible, and trample on their Nek. 3. Their 
lands are deſpoiled by rivers. © | 

This — is POLITICALLY deſcribed. as. ente wulle; turbulent, bes 
mong themſelves, in their own country; and e dreadful to their neighbours around. 
them; this had been their ancient 1 1 it fall continued. Whoever, has read 
Mr. Bavcs, cannot fail of ſeein 1 30 a a Pen the preciſion. of. this deſcription, and its. 


plication to the nations arouw; 


e: upper branches of the Nile: they are ſavage, ever 
enzaged in war, internally, and 2 and the court of Abyſſinia itſelf, which is 
* of Chriſtian court, is deſcribed by & traveller as bloody” in the higheſt 
deze. Vide No. XLVII. page 82. Ne. LI 101. 

t appears alſo, that this peo le was extend} . e. by its conqueſts, but was 
neghgent of Jehovah: the pro rope, th er 15 chem, pot to forget Jehovah, but 
to ſend him an offering, at le Hi ecrate th ſelyes to his ſervice. 


Obſerve then, the poetical contraft 5 B's e. 5 "4 ple were contracted, i in 
n, but extending, greatly extending, in beau 224 OM and this is aw; 

rto their demng þ terrific among themſelves, and to their neighbours ; as {lt 

' N chat the ſenſe of the 1980 (u, or xav, WP) is tg A or, draw out at length, 1 


But their country is « GEOGRAPHICALLY denoted, by information, that the land is 
ſoil, i. e. taken and carried off by the rivers,,, k tho ſeem that the word rendered 
17 does not expres a ſingle violent inundation, which once overflows'a _— 

a Urcumſtance which continually recurs: now this is correctly deſcriptive of 
country: 


I ſhall put myſelf to any trouble on tits cn J shall 


we are no ran ers to in our own country: 15 bea in the & hills” ar | 


30 | F R — 


—.— to icularin: the þ cater tel 
ORDEN tells us, p. 40, vol. ii at Maragot ey — th 

the lands about it /i er @ great deal from the inundations — the: Nik. 4 ach 0e 
carries away" ſomething. 65 Vide the-followirig-Px 2 AeMEN TSH af 
The country then, is that above where the Nile becomes dne fingle river: it is where 
there are ſeveral rivers ;- cach_ of which waſhes away the edith where it flows; fay the 
latitude of 17* to. _ — — 1 not o far nen as the ſources of the . or the 


addreſs the Jows irith orders to o convey the ee but x che f inten Pant, who 
a 1045 . N CE OTOTS 5 3 136 * 

Pot 11 in the name of God, tells chis people, that eln is & pie deen have' notice 7 his 
invention, and ſhall watch the effet of his meſſage off their bond: not, ſays he, that 
nerely ſit All, and conſider 
events as they "rife, | I ſhall be'as til} as heat and light; and motionleſs as'a miſt of dew. 

Nov both theſe compariſons! muſt have been well known'th k the countries to Which 
the prophet ſends. | As to the compariſon of heat after he ring Are oper, the flillneſ of 
their intenſe heat is utterly beyond what we in this country, even conjeQure. Nothing 


could be a more ſtriking compariſon ; as 9 is an aiſteſſing to the inhabitants 
I rir 


of a miſt of den, 


fi 7 
$ dib, even n at 
e prophet 55 1 on to 22 0 ſhalt hq Hl farts a 1 5 J ot 4 colt 


5 ; * with the ante e hehe 280 the” Cans an 2 5 ag ot, ſo 2 
your harveſts periſn; and your vines decay; and this. 5 Oe Ne eg! tft, (hey 15 Ne 
bel dreſſing them to imptove the Marei of their pre 17 ee 
The difficulties. which remain -are; thoſe of the "Lots (5) revd 
drawn out, and (MURuTH BN) rendered « made T ti 
beſt authorities render meſhek 1 or 11 65 581 the, Word is . Tones yr 
nature, and © renders, fays' the ine, Latin Nagel, an — 
its compoumds, attraete, © che re, . me, ee vi abr ir” ol 
Tam defifous! of taking into -eximination” a totally. different idea; 4 go to 14 55 
(contratiere) drazon toget Fry Co oafacke af fbort ſtature? * a 15 Bp oh ; of this we K 
in the LXX. Yo; pewpwr, . a wontder-occ: fioning, peop * I, * ſhould Wow 14 ' 
(to keep as near to Cy bble)—it might mean 5H nally, 1 a po 5 f 
of meafure” i. e. accordin fun Hebrew idioin; ped E calily | n meaſured; no of mes. A 
Es ca, 25 a Janga e * ay dire ty tl he 00 , * men, 0 "fe," | | 
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dure; in the ſame ſenſe as, f men of number i. e few, Deut. xxxiii. 6. and © days 
of number 4, e. few: Job xyi. 22. Ezck. Ns 19.]. Shall we ſay dU,i 
Let us ok the 1 muruth, xdered £ | in the kenſ ſe of diminiſhed, i. e. in 

d Ao 55 * mrunk, in ſome . of \ their: limbs, or 

Mol ther deſcription by this pro- 


phet, chap. kly. 14. hs Oe nag beans 4 e abeans, 0 Baucs) men of mea- 


If theſe ſenſes may. & admitted; and I own, I ſee no ſolid . to their admiſion, 
then we ſhall find, that the prop het I aiah d deſcribes the people of Nubia, exattly, accord- 
ing to other writers of 858 and, as it was on occaſion of a pygmy in the Plate of 
nal, No. LXV. what we firſt. ventured. the 1 — ſhall vera this 1 

a 


kippopotamic, certainly ferred to the Seem parts of te Nile: as ab animal * 
not come down ſo low er ene properly ſpeaking · 11 | flo ebe foros 


hag | OF THE SIZE OF THE PYGMIES. 
Homer meet db 1 Un 4, gcc. Ariſtotle thus Ieſeribes dd H. A. = 


\ 12. They are a /ort of amnutive generation ., "as well themſe loes as their horſes : they 


lie in the manner of" TYo glodytes: Secs to ſay, in caves. Pliny ſays more preciſely, 
vi. 2. Spithame! pigmet lernas ſbitlamas longrtudine ; 5 hoc eſt 'ternos 'dodrantes non 


ercedentes—© but,” ſays he, „ theſe* not three feet-high-men,” have a” healthy ſky ; 


always vernal; oppolite tc to the mountains of the ſouth: their houſes are of Ua , feathers, 
and egg ſhells.” 7 * lb. xvii.” here the animals alſo are ſmall ; the goats, the: 
bullocks, and 3 dog inhabitants are the fame; but ardent ind warlike; and 
erhaps on occaſion their diminutiveneſs they were called by the ancients py rag 
onnus alſo, (Foſius, p. 7.) * nere are met toith ſome, too have the figu re and fo 
nen; but are extremely ſmall, black, and hairy all ober the bo Athen are Se 
nied by heir wives no higher than themſelves, "and their Children') 15 ſmaller.” In fact, 
the nme! pygmy“ has been derived from the word wee! or belles 2 the 'cubit_ (Euſta- 
tvs, lib. l.) their meaſure being two feet and a quarter: '[ 'Cubit-hig 6 men, 
Ezek, xvii. 11.] —_— N uvenal, Sat. xiii. 172, diminiſhes «they ere; no > doubt, 


lll farther : 1 116 4:1 Mrd iR tig 
N Uk le pie nuvi of ie 51 Fils oy ls Jeep" 
| Where the whole regiment fande but den foo High." E 
tte 1: 4 Det 7-70 1 > ttb unt Den 3 ,o1869 ene 
or TAE, WARLIE B/DISPOSITION; or zu PYGMIES. i T7 


Ve have ſeen, above that Stmbo deſbribes the pygmies as ardent iti: : Jerom, 


in Ezek. xxvii. derives the word pygmy from r Pugne, fighter); and tranſlates It. 


bell, atorem, ne ' aprons ſays, 101 4 (4m 110 GARE I 
ih amor 1 al Nato e be rity 
wach implies their avabliks 41 ion: he relates als their FA hk ct crives b 
ſand a neighbouring nation },"t It muſt be Huge, they have been deſcribed, as mountin 
nther uncouth cavalry, For: Pim ys, MI. 3. infid, Nes Arletum, e eaprarum, gue, docks 
ematos ſavittes, tl are deſtendb Et that «©they rode armed with. WS. upon rams, 
ad goats.“ He forgets; that their rats and goats were tinderſtood to be minutiyę, 
i proportion to themlelves: 'however, this imports e lpoſttiös. Oteſias 
FS, they were epo Da regerai, extremely expert oh the 4% ide the Gamadim of, the : 
* Mctaphorical' hip Sf" „No., XVII, p. 2 N ey hunt, ſays he, harep 
ud foxes, not with 0 if with birds; CoS A 8 [rather hawks. 
| 2 Manet writers deſeribe de ubians as diminutive in ſtature, 
Paved in proportions, but warlike, and. even terrible. | 
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Ki] or TAR FIGURE of THE vrbierts, abr His 2 | 


+ Wb. 1) of the ies, *they have their het EF Ii in 
jus, Ox pe no Sen feet, * 73 Arge | Perhaps mtg 
ſays, Prob, Sect. x. that they are © crooked,” ill e ike the figures. drawn in 

drinking houſes” [earicatures, no doubt] Such are 7 o by non and other, 

Ctefias lays, © they have long beards, which cover their whole body ; and ferve then 

for clothing: except the prieſts who are ſhaved.” , The mention of hair all over the body 

by Norms, above, and of theſe very wy Fey ill agrees with the rendering dep; 
tatam, if this be the people meant: "ntl uch dopilation be Ririted * the head 


OF THE en or THE yroMIns. 1 


Heſychius Guys, Naga Tvypain: the Nubians are the py Nubia is near Ab 
Gnis, but, if I am right, mot ſo far ſouth. Bochart ſays, Ubi extended to the Red | 
Sea : where Ariſtotle, Mela, Ptolemy, and Plmy place the N gmies: but I rather thi 
it extended in land, to the union of the rivers pA wn form the Nile, and which 
' marſhes enough for depredations of any magnitude to. ſhoii their land. Ort mom 1% 
| os THE NUBIAN CONQUESTS: IN; EGYPT» \\\ 5 hh 1, 
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rica / fenſe, in alluſion to armies overrunning doin 155 
the rather, as this certhimy uſes ſuch 4 metaphor in ſome paſſe ut, it 
rs to me, us I W vor weft that'the prophet inſorts this partie 1 46 de. 
wc geographical. miſfk p16f the country le means to denote : that, h eus fe ren et | 
notices, at that time probably well known to be deſcriptive of the peo | 
the rivers 6F:Cuth} he adds this al, —— pho eve wether de oled th, 
over which they flowed. \\As I have not met with any traveller who Has'renched 
fir ſouth as Nubia, wie: faw the ſtreams of the Nile at the time of their inundation, 
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prince ever 8 s life in battle till th e 4. 11 into Abyſſinia, 
when bot the ERS and murderiri vereigns, ſem b Yee been m- 


kept pp; 225 at 
Tt ly. to. LY 


x reſpett bei 


0 1 


ack Ras M it. be Mair! 


after the battle Gb 0 4 16 ng he in or 
wee Ele conh wee 1 ele inſigt 
with ſmall filyer Ns at his heag, 4 ſhield | 
of The filk or a i but generally the latter, fotiie inches bros tied round 
upper part of the head over the hair, with a large double 81 Enot' behind, the ends 
hang g down to the ſmall of his back, or elſe fly 7k ing in the air.” Sol Pol. 2 p. 267. 
is .* will remind the rea the ſtory o 0 — 1 185 xi. 
30. Ahab laid aſide his bes 225 555 e eh 25 re WEAr- 
a common ſoldier _ or of a lower officer, and. ie 
hoſbaphat, according * > Ahab's advice, retained, the f his 
Lat er by, he  enerh 
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Org MV ere nend m nofl el 1 off -B bes 


he ne 1 ly ob Os tm: 


K at che ſame time. Ihe, "veg will THI * e 00 roy armed og — 5 


but, when they diſcovered it vas hot le 


deſiſte "from ruin in We ſer bz Mr. Bxvcs, 
5 0 55 : but it is fro 4 55 Jewim kings Added an a 
f a peculiar co! 555 Huch as pü „0 Y ed 
O11 $972) tat. open hins, ByKaving A ſhield by xe before him ] 
Ah .previgully informed of the orders gie of to 
t With the Kin of Ifraet wy Did he not hof e the effect 
** s himlelk 7 5 not ing does cath, gene rh ile 
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ſhaphat, ä on 8 as his ſubſtitute (us indeed he was 
be Frm mon 3 7 had laid for 1555 JE 4 
« ch regular „ns N eflion ot e aàvenue an 
[bars e is to 15555 17 ee wenn 
. foot, 1 ing ty, Offers of his Beds ber who ſupport e kiſſes 
SN nd and fide poſts of the ch per, diam before the altar, and then returns 
home: toe Pe is ſeryice in the church, ſometimes there is not; but he takes no 
notice of the difference. He rides up ſtairs into the preſence chamber on a mule, and 
alights — > _ the carpet before his throne ; 017 I haye ſometimes ſeen great in- 


decencies committed 2 he fd mule in the preſence alters pon a Perſian Carpet 
« An officer A Nich Aue e with a * g whip, be le hut 56" on a. 
noiſe, worſe than 7 Fene Port fans,” at the hits df the bal palace before : dawn of 


day. This chaſes away the woe and other wild beans; this too, is the ſignal for the 


Yo 

ge riſing, who fits in judgment nt every, bones and after that out eight 

1 wp th ornate "wy v. 18. Oh. To Tf. xxxiv. 14. Jer. J. 15 
15 to this 4 1 ot 4 5 Ro eee „we find, David had his mu 

; or ſo he diret̃ts auſe Solomon, 50 ſon, to 17 5 

on my own mule ; and b ring bim et Fr bon ae they cauſed Sol AN to ride 


4412 


upon king David's mule, Verſe 38. and t ſtreſs ſeems to be laid on this, b % the re- 


porter to Adonyah, who mentions this Weident firſt of all, verſe 44. and 


iey have 
ſed him to ride on the king's mule.” . 
"Perf was a2agl ff 1 of N not of mules, nevertheleſs, as the ho rſe which the king 


rode acquired a kind of facredneſs from that ry ve we. ſee what high honour 
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Haman propoſed. tw ing himſelf, Eſther to confer 
m Mordecai. By alſo to ing deſcription of the royal. inſignia, we ſee 
what that royal ae wal which 3 Intended to wear, —i. e. be meant to be a 
perſonification iy apart But this may be examined hereafter,] | _ | 
As much more is ape $ rs o the 1 an f. of royalty or of command in the 
Ef, than we can eaſily imagine, Thall ad an inftance of great reſpect paid e 


1 vis. and which he aft 


: : 4 in * 


een when diſtant Gal his maſter, as it may lead. to a reflection, or two: and we need 


rt doubt, that if the horſe of a general was ſo greatly reſpected, as we find this was; that 
de horſe of a king was L in a ſtill greater degree, an object of Veneration. 

* Take this horſe, afll, as a preſent from me; it is not ſo good as your, own, 
but, depend upon it, it is not of the Eind that raſcal gave you this morning, it is che 
bore I rode upon yeſterday, when I came here to encamp : do not mount it yourſelf, 
but drive it before you ſad( led and bridled as it is; no man of Maitſha will touch you 
rden he ſees that horſe ; it is the people of. Maitſha, whoſe houſes, Michael has burnt, 5 
bat ou have to fear, and'not_ your friends the Galla. 

Iden took the moſt humble and reſpectful leave of him poſſible, and alſo of my new 
«quired brethren the Galla, p ng inwardly I might never ſee them I recom- 
nended myſelf familiarly and re Brio to the remembrance of Welleta Michael the 
das nephew, as well 24 Guebra Ehud; Fed Tod turning to Faſil, according to the cuſtom 

the country to ſuperiors, aſked him leave to mount on horſeback before him, and was 
* 2 . — Shalaka 7 org — 3 pr did 12 Fr out with me, 

employed about ſome affairs own, ut tl ollowed, drivi 
fals horſe before him. — 6d ar 

"Although the Lamb and the other Galla his foldiers, paid ve little tg as I have 
al, to us, it was remarkable to ſee the reſpect they ſhewed to Tabs Borte, 
pat of them, one by one, gave him h: 5 of bade, and the Lamb himſelf 17 
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and ferious ebfverſation with him; Woldo told me it was all ſpent, in fegte 
horſe's ill fortune, and Paſil's cruelty in having beſtowed him u op be tiah, Who 
would not feed him, or ever let him return to Bizumd. Bizamò is 4 couditty of Gal 
fouth'sf the Nile, after it makes its ſouthernmoſt turn, and has War the 
3 jam. L was better pleaſed with this genuine mark of kindneſs t6 the hoe, than at 

the proc of of Humanity oldo had attributed to this chieftain, for hot” [uently puttin 

gnant Nomen. When I remarked this, « bad meh? bad wien! alt of then, 

555 he, “but 1 255 Ris Michael will be amon vg hem one of theſe days, and | pull al their 
ches out agadi ; and fo much the better.” 1 

6e At leber I dvertook my fervatits, Who were © ip fed to top) mere for theni 
They had been very much o ppre fled by Bangs of wild ae Who tiever having 
white men, could not N adult ing a troubleſome cutteſtty,” With6ut indeed de 
harm, of chewing igns of info Ense; this however, did not hinder my ſervants ban 
being tetrifled, © wr $7 nor any protector was hear them. I Tefolved to avoid the 
like Ihootivenieries, b proceeding farther, as 1 knew the next day the mal body of 
theſe ſavages would HRP up with us at Diogleber ; and 1 ratt 800 withed to be at th join 
where our N roads ſeparated; than pal A, Whcle day i mg 550 0 ay A It is te! 
was under no miatiner of apprehenſion, for I perceived PFalil's ho 9 9 before us 
comfrianded all neceſſary rele, and Zor Woldo had no occaſion to exert h kinnfetf at all. 
Bavck, Vol. III. page 536. 

Now, I would ſubmit to the reader, whether Gitiewhat ilar ideas were not con- 
nected with that obleure ſubject the CHERVBIM | ? We have found reaſon to conclude | 
that they Were conſidered as attached to, and in ſome as Arg Wing, the moveable 
thr6tie of the deity : whence the idea e wk them bog it of the dignity of 
the deity, Whether he Was actually (i. TY viſibly 5 4 os wing manner) preſeat with 
theth, 6r whether they wete alone, as Faſil's horle was, ſo that Wherever one of ra 
creatures made its appearance, it was regarded as a token, A reference, to the Altnigh 
In this ſenfe, it is no Wonder the notien of being anz cls, has been attached to 0 
wh that, as we have ſtated,” Iſrael by profeſſing to pol els the 1 pri 

„gave een (political) 9 85 to > Tal h. RD 1 lo. „V. 
at moving thrones are an a G9 5 ape of Royalty in i the Katt | y | ws BY 
j faces from raſer's Tliſtory of dir Shah, P. 162. e emperor ſil x in a ropal the | 
tter [the word in the original is Takht Revan,. or A MOVING pores on » 
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id, bel c. marched out of the camp—he was met by Neſt Alla Mrz, Nadir — 
ben 1 Who e Came in a royal litter” —of the fame naturs as the former, as appears Fang 
m the hiſtory. 
The next remarkable ceremony. in "Rich theſe two. > nations g and Abyfini — 
agreed, is that of adoration, inviolably obſerved in Abyfligia to, t as often. as 2 5 have! 


enter the ſovereign's preſence. This is not only kn pon but an bk 0 bg pot 16 = 
you firſt fall upon your knees, then upon the palms of your hands, then inelin 1 5 9. Th 
| a 0 body ti till . ar. gs the ground; and, in caſe You? 2 5 an anſwer. b. li 11 


tie in that poſture till the king, or ſom from hi ou, to. nk. 
you lie in re ing, 0 mebody fr N 


00 Was the cuſtom of Rat, Arrian ſays this was s, and this was) he 
Fre th the poſture in which they adored. God, mentioned in ie, hook of * Rika 
Rück, Pol. III. page 270. ay 
We have in the hiſtory of the kings of Iſrael and Judah, en ee the 
tion: we Hall not ſtay to particularize them but we find Mich 
continued even in the times of the New Teſtament. The reader v ak, & 


the. perſons, and the ſentiments they deliver, &c. in theſe extra I 
4 5 


| Givi} mf * is ſhut up in a 
the ID uncil table, The perſons th ee ſit af 
ho 4 voices; the yo or loweſt afhcer 
& e A dated wee — or e. of ” 

Ef men ve 

al " Badjerupd, er keeper pf, that apartment in Wee 8 e e 
inp Lans Houſe, r Re tg hoops: . e 0 hoe of 
10 Ei was, an off deren that  botore the king f hinder {he ore f ths 
hi crowd. In war, when the , Tac fly round him Ar 

diſtance, and carries his ſhield, and his — ; at leaſt he carries a filver ſhield and a 
pi knce pointed with the ſame metal, een ſuch, kings. as do not chooſe: to expoſe their 

— That, however, was mot Pos caſe in my e, An b king carried the ſhield 
a himſelf, black and unadorned, good buffalo's _ his ſpear. ſharp, duden with 
dom on. His ſilver ornaments were only uſed when the 26-5 was over, when theſe 
7 were carried by this Oſticer. 
J 


Great was the reſpe&t y tp this king in war, 
and even when engaged in battle with re) rebels, his aa wee pe vox, Vol. 1 . 266. 
[Vide Gen. xli. 1 ber 14, &c. sei. 7. 9 Sum: fl 8 8. Pie» vii. 9.] 
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gy WAR, in the Eaſt, is extremely differ from war b uzope ; and the canlequences 
tale WW ee different als. though. 7 Ginn fa a town in Kumpe is, be. 
ale many of its inhabitants quit it, yet we haven, . of a whale city's being 
15 and inp ca ity, and its whole population tranſplanted ellombare, ater its ſurren- 
Wl der.” Such a — boweyer, Jeruſalem, though the holy. ci n repeatediy. 


10 * e read. Kings xxix. A $58 of the ſpoil, and deyaſtation committed 
| f. Nebuchadnezzar, whoſe — 75 a RR the ſmiths, and men, us asf 
Ang daa base but p theſe pe a aol grate wv t, whey embelliſhi ing, 
129 "Fob 4 2 than we cap bg 1 

Topal 

Net. _ - All the men my mi 

| e the pboreſt/ſort, of man 

s done to the em 

ſſinia] 

as yolt 

ation: 

| aces, — was never — 

bery That Te ſhould melt_.downg 


did not mean to aeſides apy 


TT 


cut up the 1 candleſtick, 


a — the eas of his idols. Or, did he 
. &c? of whoſe return do Jeruſalem we read nothing. 


G2 cc Since 


44 1 — = 
ines the battle of Ka na LT Shak's departure from Shakjehdihun 1 
Joſs ſuſtained 815 the emper ran. 1 ple within and. ee the ety," N jewel 
treaſure, goods effects, ant r 


ſ 
out o very near one eras f 
d away to the value of 70 Ge | 

his officers and ſoldiers 10 Cres, 12.50 5 5 
continued there, the arrears,” pay and — 1 e "he 1, with ; 
deſtroyed by fire, and fields laid „ Hitzde ner n 000; 2 
The. e ee, ah'c "away veith Vit 170 ne 2 f 
bus. Fi 19911 6 4% l 155 3 Ci Dag £ u tht) V une Wein 8 y 
Jewels from the empetor and umu, ved at wins) af Dov be gi 1 
- Utenſils and Handles of ee e 1 jones with eh e gc thro & and." at 
vine . Memes %% 2009 Kees Dos 23. e rg B 
oney 'coined/n gold and: filver rupees" x 7. hot 7 Vi Fig). £25 $5 2111 afin I . 4 
a ans finer plate wet Fe ede aun ind :0ine lte n war th wah. 15 * 
as gh cl iſs of a Einge” 0 #19 2, OI DTS eee th 
. *Houſholdfurn iture; and other valtrable corninedities_ 359.64 h 1 {gn Neg? g pl 
+: Warlike oh (tags cannon, e. „1 \ 
24 AI OH 111591700 30 An i. | . 
Ele ads 1000, 1 7000, —— 10,000, eunuchs 100, wri 130, {miths 200, ſee 


maſons 5 or bülfdehz 900, ſtone eu ets 100, carpenters 20 m] of a1 1 1 i 
Nader Saß had the'draught-of the eaſtle and city of Shahjehanabud taken: taken: * 
to the above-mentioned artificers,' horſes; und What other carriages Were n&ceſlary for 

Journey; allo wing them «ſufficient > fv W. terms he entered into . 
follow their ſeveral occupations for t in Kandablr g ut che 'expiration-of which, 
they were to have — 5 either to w bene, or continue there But in to 
Lafor, ſeveral of them made their eſcape, and returned hither? cat inan 


Since Nadir Shuk's en — country; * of IvE Tabor bir march back, 
200, 000 of the inhabitants ne * deſtroyed, ' asfoRlows 2 VEOrt Ros e 21 ith 64s |} 
From Laber to'Kernal Shoe on) tlic roads and in che wiege 00 


„Killed in the battle of Karnal: G 291411 * e A ee 24 x 005 
+1 Thoſe kined durint the ſpate of three da after the barlle, in def ; +08 
and round about: the' © „ Were Nint. n TY > 23 1 rtf T0 ent. 117 10 Ti 1600 
2/1/Thoſe killed on'their march to che city, in Sonja, Pump, and otlier vu. 
yg were plundered MH Wl. 10-0 Sc off) m Sm -27,000 
Thoſe killed in the end macher e Nee — thy wats ol __ 
þ . — the n maſſacre were killed in Nou Allak-: 
ids round about Where they" went a m | 
thirty Mey den eee E HCLY l be ttf 9012 en. ent ef IF ABC 55 io 5 q ee 
Gn their mareh back, in Tan;/cer and other W e an Bü . 9 77 
' Thoſe” Who had laid violent e 0 whe einfelves, ee wh 

| erg "nd burnt themſelves, s/ al > del. of famine and other | 


hardſhips, amounted to abouʒjt FF 1000 
93 ien de 227 Wit. * : * Th 2 dy 8 Verge 4. Tk. "OR 5 15 — 
£4 wed: 
FaAzis's Wifey of Nair gan paper me gags od! vid ot 45 20000 
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«THE curious ſurveys every whete: Ad of Betfiehem, W and Jeruſalem, 
a e e of dur Bleſſed Sunibur, (wich 
ing to the i and learning $;:who from the 
es * Curiſianity to this pre rt, not gar 7 aro Providence, as 1 
e \ have — and tlie holy Sepalcire}/faf rtus not to be 
ee with their ſituation and-ſtate> every one, Rav 0 has hut the: leaft guſt for 
antiquity, or hiſtory sor travel, or. inſighit into ax tr ly catching at ſuch relations. 
But a fadder fate ſeemed to ; over the Seuen Churche 
2 and to which the gfernal Jon f God:vouchfafed to fond thoſe-epiſttes:recorded 
k of the Reve{ation'of St, John, vchich by the unpardonable careleſſneſs of 
be 835 (unleſs that horrid ſtupidity, into Thich” their ſlavery has caſt them, may 
pad ſome encuſe herem) have lain ſo long neglected ; they giving us no account of 
their ruins, and the Meſern Chritians either not caring ot not d 
The Engliſh Gentlemen who live in Smyrna, out of a pious zeal and a juſtly» com- 
— curioſity, ſome ſewy years fince were the firſt who made a voyage thither; to 
ſee the remainders of that magnificence, for which thoſe rin EW: ſo renowned in 
the hiſtories of ancient ime sn. E 497 d nn 
During my ſtay t Smyrna. where 1 nk about. the middle of 1 au 1670, 
fom Conſ antinople, in order to get a ſaſe paſſage 
ee ſhips, then at that ſcale, I was ſeized with the ſame curioſity. But 
opportunity did not ſo cafily reſent itſelf : the waters were; not then quite down, 
md plains in ſeveral — paſſable: beſides, I wanted cm Y Nsich ĩs 
bighly neceſſary in thoſe countries. both for ſecurity and conveniener; ving fad 
— by my travels in 3 parts of: Turkey uf the difficulties and "hazards of 
77} TGodgs Au :3hÞ ad em ii g MH "bk it ae 0 
But our ſhi s not de till July followin chord and repel 1 had * anti 
and to the e of thoſe . once xray famous, made me not only forget but 
_ danger: and it happened orgy ny chat three worthy Engli/h gentlemen, 
taken -up the fame 3 Ae Wige it too. The ſpring was now ad- 
unced; and we were to ſet out with all convenient ſpeed, before the heats encreaſed 
ad grew exceſſive: and for our better ſufety, wie Hired two ſtout and honeſt ſunixuries, 
well known to our nation; two Armenian chriſtians, à cok, and three ms to look 
to our horſes; in all twelve of us. Which number was but neceſſary; r at that time 
o the year, when there is graſs in the fields: for their horſes, the 3 infeſted 
with robbers in and — gry well mounted and armed, who take all 
arantages of aſſaulting gers, and kill fr, and rob afterwards : ſometimes c coming 
XL or _ ER = * of the mountains of Cilicia, and from G a to 


the dauer dia Ving toward: the Archipelago. for 


ory oy = 


April the Mb — Woke out Sj Aan 1 aviend! e hn Bleibende 


the bay, which runs in 2 good way to the north-eaſt, riding for ſeveral hours near 
de ſhore under the rocky mountains of Gordilen, which with the * 
Minas, there being high hills alſo to the, eaſt; makes the baven ſo for-ſhips, 


wich Jye as it were land-lockt. Our Way lay northward, and-fomewhat: to the weſt. | 
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to viſit them. 


for Chriſendum ere, fleet of 
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For that we might the better obſerve the turnings and windings of our j 
the bearings of places, we took a ſea-compaſs with us. Leaving pate Day, 
pole isithe Femnos af the ancients; on the Tight! hand; a towri well fituated, ang 
confiderable for the trade of dimity anch ſcamity, we wide down to the river Hermus 
not far diſtant from it, (having in our way a very ng ge of rich phi an 
meadows) where. we T — fix hours and a half. Oo 
Hermus hatt its mou ona reater; Phrygea, aud 
pours its waters. into t y of Smyrna over againſt Vur 
mentioned by Strabo under the name of 0% Wale, wow mats frequented. by 
and: Greeks in the 'Summier-time) and not & from ane the Flocda of th 
ancients, where the Achenians firſt ſettled a colon. ar dire brag 58 
The channel. 0 wide. as the | Thames at. Hinder, nd e nd nth 
fordable thereabouts,. we were ferried over it, the current being ſomewhat 
We rode along the [banks of t towards. Chians-kuy, ſitusted about a mile h. 
wing we: agg: our firſt Cates or e 8 lodging, having neee this: ay woe 
t hours 1:2 id mh ng! 5: HEFTY GT ND: 07} bfi fein Han AN 
On the Ath, ri travel was. © den * p - our way hing Mill monthinsl 
| On the 5th, having rode through a wood for half an hour, we we got into the plain © 
Pergamus; a moſt delightful and fruitful plain; ſeveral parts of it plowed up, 
yielding excellent paſturage : it extends itſelf to à very;confſiderable length to the ſouth 
caſt; in ſome places about five miles over. On the north-weſt of the plain wo leſt the 
river Cetius, which hath but a very ſmall channel, and the Caicus to tbie ſouthward of 
it, eee e at a mile diſtanc from the city on a ſtone· bridge of thirteen arches 
the -city the north-weſt of it, 'where we arrived after four .houng.n nnh ys) 
The ——ů— a very ſmooth ſtream, tl channel about half the breath of 
—— but very apt to overflow its low banks upon the deſceiit af rain unt the | 
melting of the ſnow upon the mountains, which makes thoſe plains 3 | 
for ſome time of the year. It runs into the bay not far from Elæa, a city 
(from hence it hath its denomination) called by the Turks 4yafman; oi ch 
ſide of it, the ſcale of Pergamus; from which it may be diſtant about render one 
ment e e ene Koln. "of wb N. Ein A. E tagen rr 11“ 4 TH 5 . 


5 
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95108 /PERGAMUS,. 4 - bans aged. ii hr non) 3! " | 
apr the chief city of Muſa Helleſpontioa (called by the Turks with a ver 
little variation Bergamo) is about thxty-our miles from Snyrna:Ne Ne W. It lies under 
a very high and bill, by which ſufficiently ſecured fra the cold' northern bla. 
On the top of it is à caftle built ee to the old way of fortification, which the 
— - a manner neglett, it being without any artillery or other-proviſions af war: 

th altogether ſecure and free from the fears of kaving-amenemy in thoſe parts. 
| — cuſtle there runs down eaſtward a goed part of the hill a ſtune- wall; at the 
end of which ſome nee. a fortification, that ſeems to have been built for the ſccunty 

of it that . owt HY) it rod: off to: 1,9. wore; a His: W Yi? 
The ancient Bone. bul ings; no. the onlinary dwelling bouſee uf ther Turi, fil 
continue in ſeveral ſtreets, the city by this means retaining ſomewhat of its former glory, 
| amidſt thoſe many and vaſt ruins that le-about it; contraryito the fate of other 80 

moſt of hoſe ancient ſtruttuves are wholly ruined, and: pitiful Tunlii houſes N 
earth bak ed in the fun, and beggar! —.— raiſed up their foundation- . f 
Me went ſirſt to ſee the — (as it c jndged tobe) which te 1. ] 
1 the baſt part f the city; whore we found fu pllm-of lids - marble; + ven 


„ and 
ich [ 


r A 4 G ME N T 8. 47 
{ s in length, the chapiters curiouſly w. oder pits aw diſtant : and 
22 there being a larger ſpace between, e 10 Hofer which ferve now 


only as ſo many props.'to ſufport a Wall that, is, built em. They, are con- 
Fonted on the othe r ſide of the ſtreet with other pillars cps 6 the "fame make, bat whoſe 


chapiters are —— two lying along upon che ground. 
— eaſtward toward the — an 1 very famous ruins of 2 7 8 Rl cated to St. 
Join, built of brick ; about. fifty+ſix [paces in length, and in breadth thirty-two ; the 


alls of a very great height, te rows of windows, on e Sen 1 Several pillars fixed 
within the body of the church, but broken off, and wanting wh of their due beighth: 
the Turks not willing to be at any pains te clear the _ — they are fixt, and the 


broken pieces ſerving their purpoſe as well; which is to Hoes them at the extremities 
of their graves: abundance of which we found in their burying-places in our travels 
where ever we came. Under the caſt end, a large vault... On each fide of the 5 5h76 
ö a round building, the one exaftly agreeing with the. other. The doors very gh. 


rer ESKEAc 


an ppoſite to which is a. great nicchio or cavity in the wall; a vault underneath Per 
py a * pillar ; the foundation ſtrengthened by ſeveral arches and pillars; it is eighteen . 
yy ; my F paces in diameter within the walls very thick, ; 


t of the c 18 the rivulet Selinus, whole W l. is very ſwift, run 


— g ning „ uth, S 4 into the Caicas ; over Which are built ſeveral ftone- 
joy dges; ſome. ith two, ſome with three arches. By the ſtream not far from the great 
wal church, part of a wall is yet, ſtanding, of about ninety paces, 


On the other ſide of Selinus is à very handſome: and | rch, N called 
uncl Sophia, 121 which you end by 2 Fe TT, Huted by. 
Turks, and made a Mo/ch.; Me 55 a res age wa under, ound from oof N to he 
Klaus, by which they. fi Four: gue with long the fi de of A, hi Kill from 


Fa 


th of | 

f the ſouth-weſt are "the remainde of an an aqu 

| the | On a hill to the weſt of the ens we 5 dpi hoy Vaſt ruins with fix Brit ne 1 8 
Tolls, ger a water, which 2 to have bee erly a common ſewer; and fo 


another range of fix. arches mo o large rooms. former of theſe. 

the Turks call K:z/erar or "the Ba . 'agho ; telling Re angient! they = 
kept there, accommodating, according to their rude eee of things, who haye not 
tie leaſt knowledge of antiquity, the pam of former ages to the practice of their 


* = at Confantinople, and. fancying them to have been the very ſame. 

. lore ſouthward is another great ruined building with arches, ſituated pleaſantly 
r won a hill ; from whence we had a good pro of the city and the neighbopri 
blass. pain; hard by Which! is a theatre, that opens to the ſouth, the marks of the 2 725 bees 
n the remaining. In the declivity of which. almoſt at the bottom is a marble-ſtone about 19 5 
wat: ries and two in breadth, with this inſcription, HAK AHT. On the oppol lite 
"IT marble ſtatue about tyo or ns foot in the rubbiſh, which 9 cauſed to be 
A the rmoyed by a poor;Chr;ftian; this being the only way to o preſerve it; the Turks being 
curity lh profelt enemies to All humane figures, whether painted „or in moſaick, or 9 60 
== n braſs or marble, that it would quickly be defaced, and broken, if it appeared above 
fill wund. As we walked i I. the ets, we, obſerved ſeveral vaults almoſt . where. 
glory, The ſtate of the s here is very ſad od, Aeg, ra being not above 
ches; wy families of them: ra 2 e which they make a 
ik of a a —— _ Ne ab dee, of Liar dect 
ft ori y eppreſſors, 9 e one church dedi- 
meet ated to St. Theodore 3 the biſhop of Snypraa, ä taking 
about en eee 

ſeyen Having 
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301 für for 1 "Turks call 0 | 
have moſt authentick s that it is placed near to . 5 725 %* 


— —— 
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Having ſatisfied ourſelves with' che view of Pergamus, on 1 * 8th; « 

ful rile we ſet forward in ur journey toward Ae our Way tying almoſt kW. eaſt, 
repaſſing the Cetius and Cuicur; which haſt' we Brag; = ba + ag og [miles aiim 


from t city.” „ 7 190; 

On the 7th, AA Bak-hair after War tows: we! edn = a nge eed Mat, un, 
e on a tle hill, per which runs à little 1 which” 4 its waters in the 
e to W in one Wee Bis „ f 6 15 4 FY 513 20] 10 2 - N = 

Wy 11:32 203 entavinn. 29 Dp oa 5 
A 27 of * is diſtant 
n 
de few 2 hs kn ancient bee wen any 


fx Mars funk 


| very 1677 a in-the pw dure 137 19 18 1 ity left above. "We could not find any ruins 


of churches; and enquiring'of the Turks about it, they told us thete were ſeveral great 
buildings of ſtone under ground, which we were very apt to believe from what we had 
obſerved in other places, where digging ſomewhat deep, they met with ſtrong founds- 
tions, that without all all queſtion have tmerly [up] — buildings ; but the de- 
| — ages of his — x the 0 thet — Mike we © Cow there put it out of 

gubt, that this is the true Thyatira + thotgh the Greeks, who'are'prodij ouſly ignorant 
of their. own - antiquities, rake” Tyre, a 25 twee > miles to 925 rw Forge 
Epheſus, to l place, being deceived by the nearnéſß of the ſoumd the one has with 


the-other ; upon the N weak retence, as ken rto Laol 


eee Several in Coiptions were fou Which m 

yatira. - OW, & YLOTIOL CURR. oe ON 

find by ſeveral” pure that we inhabitants of ti 

hefus, were in the times of heatheniſm great votaties and wo of the 12 
25 In the corner of a ſtreet near a fountain + Pon a broken EET 


the OY ee 3 nel dan eee hey 
1 11 A g { algo — 1 e a 
1 i oY AT": "TS OOO 
Ranked F208 bd 710. 24 PTE 33038: 1 erer. 10 n 3 bi 101 i 


To Dias 4040 the ken- and an e buryin 


g-place of the” Turks (who al 
ways bury their dead out of town, and near the hi and 


except their em 


their relations, or ſome great men, as Baſſas or others; ho have merited well by ther 


ſervices. of the empire, who have the 9 to be interred in cities, as Conftantinopte, 
ee or Prufia, near the moſchs, or chanes in their" on own ground; which they 
Ko! rao to the north-weſt of the city, where there are = great many ſtately pilan, 
were defigned to another uſe, is a very "fair. ſtoge erected to the honour of one o 

her greece Ulpia Marcella by the ſenate — Pain e e 


IS ci bas a very great convenience of water, which fireams in every ſtreet, flowing 


_ a ne n hill to the eaſtward of it about a mile off; there being above 
d five hundred pipes, if the Turks may be credited, to e 

part — it. It is populous, inhabited moſt by Turte, who bave eight moſchs here, 

Chriſtians reſidin among them; thoſe Armenians we found there b 

came thither to ſe {1 

are maintained chiefly by the trade of cotton-wool, which they ſend to Smyrna, for 


wich commodity Thyatira is very conſiderable. On the 8th we left _ 1 


g 
: 
$ 
8 


ſhaſhes, handkerchiefs, Ke. which they bring out-of 7 * 
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FRAGMENTS. 4% 
In our way we'repaſle thiss Hermus, over a large'ſtone-bridge, that ſeemb 10 eve bdcn 
puilt of late years, and after two hours, anda alf palling: through a 'vit "a. wb called 
y 


Jaroſk-krt, that lies about two miles; on this ſide, 9 at Surdes, ha 
eleven hours © on h |horſobael DL dur way all along den Thien lying almoſt 2 0 
{110.9 Bitz . % 444.01 4018 1890 J ei (23-43 1485 lie 1 i 15 Ds) ; (15 
: 1 sARADES. 5 Wu oh ih * \ +3 Fits 40 err 
Sardes retaining ſommevehat\ of its name till, though moding of its ancient gloty, 
Ars by the Turks, Sart) is ſituated at the foot of the famous mountain Tmolus ; 
11 the north-fide of it, having a ſpacious and delightful plain before it, watered with 
ſereral ſtreams that flow from the neighbouring Hill to doe ſouth-eaſt: and with the 


FOE 358 


tant Pactolus, ariſing from the fame; on the caſt; and encreaſin g with its waters the ſtream of 
lain Hernus, into which it runs; is now a very pitiful and beggarly villa age, the houſes few 
_ and mean; but, for the accommodation of travellers, it being the roa for the Caravans 
unk that come out of. Perſia to Smyrna with ſilk, there Is a 1 chane built in it, as is 
_ vlual in moſt towns that'areintarſuch publick roads, or have Iny thing of trade; where 
an we took up our quarters, the Turks: refuſing to admit us into 5 houſes and lodge us, 


bearing from our Janizartes) that we were Franks. ; The inhabitints are fo the moſt 
part ſhepherds, - who loo to thoſe numerous flocks and-herds which feed ir theplains--' 


— 


8. 


n r .. 46 CET = 


- To the ſouthward of the town at-the bottom ef a little -hill;/theicaftle lying caftward 
1 of them, are very conſiderable ruins ſtill remaining, which quickly put us in mund of 
of what Sardes was, Og earthquakes and war bad cauſed thoſe: Morric deſdlations here; 
with there being ſix ſtanding of about ſeven yards in dompaſs; and abdut ni 
won height ; beſides Cor EIS vaſt ſtone n the other pillars that are thrown [down 
„e wr made, one placed upon the Other, and fo exactly cloſed in thoſe that ſtands as If 
* hon one entire piece 2 (ing *. a; confuſed heapʒ the firſt row' of pillars 
3 8 huge maſſy ſtones that them ark 1 08 bs ful of tuts 1} 
9 Jon hence we went up to — ba -which'bes eaſtbrards the aſcent! yer deen ie 
I; f me places almoſt perpendicular; ſo that we were forced/'to! take a: 

ads g about to gain the top of the hill; whereon it ſtands ; eaſy enoughst0 ond —— 
ll b having no rock to fuppoet it; but what might be orgs DI apron ir its ſtrength, 
"I 8 nacceſſible for its hei in former ages. 121865 301 2 lian. e6 wt ei lo al wt 
. Within the eule we found ay auen er, the chapiter of pins)! 4 ol b 

IH | ith ; | 1 1 1500 3155 ett 10 
as ub A TIMQAIE; ETEIMH - $303, TOvH in 21 lagwflzug? 
rs and 2 EK TAN IAIQN TIR * og ad Bog And 
y ther 2 , 0˙ O KATE 1 hs . 298, 10 ack It yt 0 (NP. RAGS 
nope, „ 1 16 RE 918 I et e $2289 bal yed! E lei n n 6 26 
A they By which it appears that it wag\erefted. in honour: of Tiberius. the emperor, whom 
pillars ſes ought to acknowledge. as a ſecond. founder; he having we care; to repair 
wane of 2 — by an een, * mine given: it the 1 a city, again, as 

55 as recordet. 


Laſterly of the caſtle. lie the! ruins _ a great Fisch py north of them other, yaſt 

ns, the walls ſtill remaining of — conſiderable length; with ſeyeral diviſions and 

Zuments; all which. take up great compaſs paſs. of grand: whether it was 35 chief 

rap the govemour, or he public court of j ice, or the place where the citizens 
to convene, at this diſtance o time, and oF om eat a c n wherein it is invalyed, 

6 ificult to conjecture: hut whatever it * when it ſtoad, it muſt needs have berp 
n ltately and glorious. We met with other ruins all along 1 N eee 
9 9 the RE: lay this way. e 

TIN, 


_ n 
eh a ey ris lars of tt a 
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This city, diltant from Sandes to the ſouth-eaſt about 3 2 is "I 
upon the riſing of mount Talus; the ſtreets to a good height iyi one Wore anote, 
which gives * a very advantageous projpott from MESA; into the plain plain both toward 
the north and eaſt. 5 A }4 $5.54 

It is called by the Twrks Ala bali or the fair. ci is which. muſt be. underſivod 
only in reference to the &@tuation; for 1 building in it 40 make it de- 
ferve' that name. A city formerly of as great ſtrength as besuty, having had three 
ſtrong walls toward the plain; a great part of the inmoſt Wall. vat ſtanding, though 
decayed: and braken down in ſeveral places, with ſeveral baſtions upon it. De 
by them, but more by the valour of the inhabitants, it maintamed its "and. held 
out againſt Ur- can and: Morat the firſt, When all the ay Ala beſides h. A been over 
run by the Ortaman forces ;; but at lat, in the reigu of Bavasid the hrt, whom the 
Turks call Falderim or Zaghtning, after a lon 3 > Phaladelphians made 
ſeveral allies; but all in vain; ;to:remove.;an it mos reel to. nit 
tho. fate of other „ became a prey to the barbazqus, A 187 
waiting in cru . and. fuxigus rage 
for _ to withſtand fo long his victorious arms: — 
out, af town to the ſouth, a thick wall of men's benes confi 
with the flones ;-in all prob miſed by his command: 
barbarian would have done it) in compliance. 2 ny 
had malle, when be lay fretting and ſtorming 
effects of his fury as well as the Spy gy ; moſt. of, them dempliſhed and turned 
into dung-hills ; as is that of St. Jahn to the probably the cathedral 
for its largeneſs, where they throw their rubbiſh and filth; and the reſt made moſchs. 


(ys 2 
ſome raſh, vow that he 
The churches felt the texrible 


Southward is the river Cogamus flowing from the hill; abundance of . all | 


along, which the poor Greeks uſed to cultivate, but were at that time deterred from 
Ir; wine, by reaſon of the ſevere prohibition. of the Grand Signor; ſo that her, 
as a Greek . N — Ub, L had ſcarce wine enough for the ſacrament. The cit 


nad ve ene Fre g above five hundred: Nor in it, who! according to 
their p (the ont 1 I being fo much in their favour) can be Judged 2 
— or cap z the Cady or civil having power on over them in 


other metropolitical ſeats, there ing above two hundred houſes of 4 Vi 
four churches; whereof the chief is dedicated to Ty Ne = —_— "7 
Mary NN to St. George, gn arnong 1 
St. Tariare | 
n the 1 20h, after three hours ding from Philadelphia, we pe 
Cogames, whoſe channel was narrow; but ſtream deep and full; 


fore hours after, we climbed up the Talus, which we found FEES 


and rocky; on each ſide covered with vaſt nunibers of ply fir · tes: 


22ers 


328 2 =” 
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caſtle and theatre; wear ech we force the Maran, deen 


admiration toe; ſuch walls, and arches, and pillars: of ſo vaſt a heit tt ind ſo 


1 K A M E W F 8, / vr 


we .emertd into a Wood ty dangerous engers; Here being that 
Ee in it, and —— have, ho together upon het hilks, 
hetween which | the” road _ pout down! their ſhot upon. them: after three hours 
222 and getting on the other ſide of the mountain; we eme at laßt ts 4 village 
Tel genheit ng, hers we wort” wat tight, having Cavakd twelve! hours 
ee, 13th, above quancr of ve bender we went to fee &verat” vhs, Which 
in all probability, by their diſtance from Hera a muſt be thoſe of Tripolis; of which 
nothing left but huge maſſy ſtones lying in heaps, and the a Mr hoves of a 
ur hours Ater 


we came to H ierapolis.: 

Hierigolis (now i called by the. Turks Pembuck-Kulgf or the Colton Tower, by 
reaſon of the White olifs lying thereabouts) a city of the greater Phrygia, hes under a 
high hill to the north, having to the ſouthward. of. it a fair and large pn ot 
miles over, almoſt directiy oppoſite to Laodicen, the river Lycus en rfl 
nearer the latter; now utterly forfaken and deſolate, but whoſe rtiins are 
magnificent, that they will ſtrike one with horror at the. firſt view of bend: and wah 


wwaght, being fill 40 bs. found there, that one may well judge, that When 5 
was one of the moſt. gſorious cities not only of the eaſt, of the world. The nu- 
merouſneſs of the temples there erected in the times of daa with fo much art and 
colt, might ſufficiently conf¹ the title of the huly city, which it had) at firſt, derived 
from the hot waters flowing from ſeveral ſprings, to which they aſcribed a divine hal 
virtue, and which made the city ſo famous; and fot” this cauſe Apollo, whom 
Greeks and Romans adored as the — Medicint, had his votaries ant altavs here, 
and was very probably their RE dei We the theatre, which is of a compaſs 
and hei m the. top; there ſtone ſeats, A A EO a gre 
piece e marie: belonging i a portal IR 1 


WF ig) 1 


1 r AAA 2M f 1 55 * 111701 ©1 jo be [5 1:4 


„ 2 title peculiaz to him. Where theſe FONT an; Fa 
very large bath curiouſly r with white marble, about with Raney ſtood ſeveral 


pilkrs now thrown into it. 
they pro Hated 


Hence the waters-make. their way — ſeveral channels: which 
for themſelves ; oftentimes oyerflowing them, 3 d thereabouto, 
which is a whitil fort of — * the ſuperficial e tops, Several tombs 
ebe der, gloriqus, as if it had been 
— 125 — 5 — and 1 Hatt 

 defaci — coder fanes. g- height, 
lome covered with dn ſhapod . inte the form of a cube, others mg 2 
On the lach in the Ter. r ee N hore withls art hour an | 


5 


oth. desk . ge 

— i e 
ter it den Rlercurs but we wore! no ſbones entered rede ut ve thought fir to 
zeit; che inhabitants bezug u vile ſort of! people fo that w doubged of ord: 
wong them. There ſtil mH ſore! por ſtirs, notwithſtandingothoſe” 2 


— to endune ? but without! any church or prieſt: poor | miſerniBie 


* ä lav arder;- retairi the 
a ” * on 


felon of Chriſtianity Mil, —— he 1 8 | 
Turkifh. Haſtily quitting the town, not long after we been geg 
a very large and handſome Turhiſi town about four miles to the ſouth from: : Enodicea, 
w_ about ey mare? horſe e — a — robber, called Huge brad whe 
E of two and twent E 4 ? arm whole column 
almoſt _— Laodicea, + Ras arrived after fix hours and a half, * 
the hill, 2 50 f the Wee wel it to * north of the ruins i | * 
Congeleh.. fey eit A Roc 5 og es Mormon} 9906 ub wut! os nden in le. 
E 8 5 17 Taper: 1 1 wa LAODICEA.: # eorofſt en S ut tud 44 vari! 
Taten ( called by the. "Turks Eat | Hiſar or the 1 Cv. of \ Lydia ac. 
cording t to the geography of the ancients, is aboye twen dee ee 
| upon 5 or ſeven hills, taking up a vaſt compaſs 0 2 wc the worth and 
northeaſt of it runs the river Lycts at about'a'mile''and!'y Half diſtande but more 
work watered by two littte'rivers,' 4 pus and 'Cape# ; the other e both 
paſs into the: Lycus,\and' that into the Nfeundor: It A note Uttetly deſolated, 
and without any inhabitant; except wolves, and jackals;” andes but the ruihs hew 
fuffieiantiy what it has been formerly: the des ithentres Abd Ge reus adding much 
to the ſtatelineſs of it, knd hey an its greatneſs. That whoſe titre. is to th nord- 
eaſti is very large, and might contain between twerty und thirty Hhouſkodimmbn/ having 
above: fifty ſteps Which N 4 Wo a yard broad, and i 1 quarter in height one 
from another, 17 at the bottom being about Gert I ſecond that 
opens do the weſt z d a third, a ſmall one; e aden *o "the-ſouth!: the Circus 
has about two and” twenty/iſteps,” whichgremain firm and entife;"t andy above thre 
hundred and forty paces in length from one end to the other: Ie entrafce wthe eat. 
At the-oppoſite extremity is à cave that has a very handſbme dreſs wot bers 
Jo the-ſouthzeaſt are the ruins: of a fortificatiowp hot far a *qu6deRt7 the channel of 
which is cutthroughimaſſy:ſRohes: formetly there were two 3 Pillars from fouth- | 
eaſt to the north-weſt, the baſes only remaining, continued on- pra Ra other 
de, from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, v whic probably might bou ES to 
ome alace. 
The The walls of a yery'lh rge chürch oy reravily} to the woltifitfe" of vader | 
de ee f des aacheb7e'r nods alf vide ee D 9 sc „e 
More to the ſouthward two rows of arches, five on each fide:# ® iy vor Wort 71 
„One the 16th ive left the village an hour: gy ſufi-ſef; the Hoon iVoHiring us; ot 
after fix hours and 2 half; at the boten bf. u Miall Hitt? but not” für Gſtant ffom a 2 
hr one; we faw a boiling Serials whoſe Waters Were en träerdmt Werder Fealdir 
it ſent forth a very thick vapour like the ſmoke of char, which 4 N itſel over th 
OE SLE In SIREN 
wooden- ei a' , e of * k 
broken in the midſt,” e there Is ne Miagd bet it; urch gd entered upon the cr 
and fruitful plains of Apemen, Waere by Ane Mevfiden, whoſe vatious Wihdings 
turnings we obſerved with great pleaſure and ſatisfaction: riding all along its dall for 
ſeveral hours. After almoſt ſeventeen hours riding arrived at Nozlt. _ . 
On the 18th, after we bad rode three hours from:Nozb-ibe αν⁰e to wag 
Teke-kug, very r ſituated, and ahaut a quarter af a mile — oY 
hand went to fee. ſeveral great ruins! that lie on-the'northy updn-arhill;'he tween E the | 
and the oppoſite great hill is a very . We made up- te che —- 
caſtle, and a great 23 other vaſt runs lying diſpeted N and down for 
19 theſe, runs ene called by the — deen vn ih Fultaf dd Cafe rand 


. S. Na © mam 
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be 


fe) Tae, | 
dhe a eee ee Fuego 


baildings, whi 
| yr Menndr um, L nly the ſeat af a.diſhop, 40 


SN 


FF 


atiof . 2 — 


t:ibhoee quarters of a; mie H 
1.conder. Having travelled eight hours this day, we came ta 37 bes ve 
togk' up ur lodging am chene. to in νẽIφet 18 S e 20 d fe w. Aire acht 0 L 
eg Her ot the fai Cafe ver great auf- 
very handſome. _ with —— . 


of cotton yam, which,they. ſend to Sutynne,/ caravans gDν¹g. WRek IN henne * — 1 
On the 19th, em Cel Hiſaro to gn we, made it ix. houts 3 Our, way 
hing north-weſt. + wolad;enialq i i 
On the 20th, Our way | e yy: north, till e;eams to deten the bil upon 
the top of which we hat Samos to the nogth-weſt z ati the bettom is 'a 
en large aqueducb ich. chree — below, and five above to coe the Water 
from one ſide of he ale — daher and, $0140 Ephefus, Where, wo adden diten fin. 
hours. "2; ni O ri} of bent Se Nn! 7404 944 eh n wor Fo bas way)h 
Lan 0 Q1.05 181 770 enn I! 21 22 1 5 Tr 6/7 Ni ETTO VO) 
E 1 called by the Turks Aya/aluk, formerly the chief metropolis of the Lobe 
4ja, and the ſeat of the:Roman' 1 who! had the government of theſe parts) as 
being . principal city ſubje& to his vas not then ſo famous in its flouriſſi- 
ing and glory, as it is diſmal and de . at pr 
kerable number of poor cottages, by urs s diſtant from Smyrna to 
the ſouth-eaſt about ſorty· ſpr — It hes-to the ſouth of the river Carus in a plain 
(abounding with tamariſk, growing to ſuchrap height. asto hide a man — 
under two hills; — -- foutt-eaſt; which: runs out but à little way; the 
which is very high, toi the: ſouth; under -which lay the moſt conſiderable parts of 'the 
city: between which is a plain of about a quarter of a mile in breadth : upon the fides 
of both are very great ruins; the walls and foine. arches rernaining : upom the latter are 
the ruins of a wall, which ſeemed to have hounded the city that way, with ſeveral caves 
upon the declivity of it. There lie diſperſed) upon the ground in ſeveral. places vaſt 
nable pillars ; ſome white, others i e latter hard by — of Diana, 
of about ſeven foot ĩn diameter, and about ay — in height; their fallen bff, 
and lying near them proportionable, of about elłven or twelve fact! e; and about 
four or five foot thick; the baſes: whereon they wete fixed;being alike thicksio-0 lf. *: 
The temple of Dianai (for ſo tradition and fancy: will haveoitothough-Eofuppoſe it 
might have been a Chriftian church built upon — it) 9 weſt northaveſt; 
where lie ſtones of a hu ge weight heaped dne ſupum another f it he nν th northeaſt; and 


ſouth ſouth-weſt, the —— from the —ů — by 1er bla 

kir gate that way ſtill; remaining, ericloſed with a -walb:(taki oY 

compals of ground, where they might have their ane nevomenodations) 

though moſt of it now broken down: to the welt of it. Having lighted our tapers, and 

made faſt our cord, we went into the labʒirinth on tlié right; hand, where after a deſcent 

of ſeveral foot, we-creptthroygha.narrow!: Paſſage, {ant ſo paſt forward ĩn n direct line; 

On each fide 1 ae ſeveral nobnis, that open into others, built arch wiſe z the alleys 

bo low, that we vere forced; to-creep ſhrohglu them too g and having continued ſor above 

whiter f anguee 2 vaults built very . — 
alt as. a foundation of the (el le, ( thaugh nat undeſery a labyrinth, 

* of its ſeveral 233 ny of —_— a — out * it 
elp 


te ogedien fan 


built; towti; Walled,, 
;zgoſchs; Warum fn ited6veral, pillars 2 
use ph Aude by. its diſtanes from Tralles, thati it ĩs A 
;diftinguifiecit fr eee 
game in the eee eee Sipxluso It de / nom maintained! by- the 
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Air; which pat us into an 
.comfertabbla 3 
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thoſe 8 ; moon ns which it/maay* 


__ the plains below. 


mm. inmoſt eixcle being 
of S*. John's' Fonty there 


was raifed. ding very ee lern 


tian and Trajan, 


| = — — — 
be diſtant about five miles. to the 
north-weſt the various turnings of the Cayfer, more — — 


| northeaſt of Diand's temple lies upon 
about fix foot in in denote . — 


poor 222 were "farced to "ow God in grot 
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help: of a-dlew} being ſamewhat rnd eſs of 
n e —— 
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+ the ground @ very 
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converts were baptized — there ſhould be ſuch care taken: to do it in fo fate 2 
LE * 944 wet Ss] TOS EM 


Upon the fide: of the eaſtern Nil is the cave of the-faven spend n en ſal 


lden. Om the exft are the aqueduts. . 


archesz! and more: — of 10 a very large e ee which "feveral ite 


3 
4 * i + 3 $3 
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Canons: :: 21 42 5 


Oy the north 1 St. John's dh e eee woche g about ſeventy-paces.iw length 
and five and breath. Im ĩt are four pillars — in a tf excellent por. 
of about ſiver feet in diameter, and aß thoſe tin in 


Suleimam's moſch in Con umtinonie, and about forty"! cet im heigth, which 
port two. een 1 fill Or, nn . 24 
antrance. 8 241 KF 
the cus wiider this ſouthern hill, the other u lle 
in two places. 
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Here aue two very ſpacious 


. 
well, nnn a de — bo found! theſe words 
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n 44.3 think wp b 
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. * 2 . as: ay 9 Jo - 2 Haifa Shag 
1 a ml 0 Do we paſſec over the Cayfer; a very deep 
extraordimay: bad way; pat 


From hence we clamberedꝭ over the Aiunan, witich is. 

e the famous: mountain Mimus, (which runs as far as 
it Kara-borun; on the Cape with: the black noſe, 
we-paſſed over in-two. hours. After ten hours we: forded = little river! called: Hales, 
that runs ino the ſta at Colophon; two hours beyond which is" a Tuntiſt town called 


S 


Cornobbero, the: Turts cal 
ar the ente into Smyrxe bay) which 


meeting wh any accommodation, plain; vrith ———— —_— bet 


aki 

mountains on all fades 
rae: 1s — 
merchants ſcales;. who: 


is is one; of tlie moſt fſouri 
number of: m in 


„ We rode: 


> ſo:that-the- 
- wates fe 
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th ever Hee 


called by the Turks Baus r 

rr r in length; 
their convenience: bee by 
„ 406.00 ties miles. — 
cities of the lefler. Ha, both for its- great trade 
1 inolude Franks; Jews, and! Armenians,” 
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| ; 55 
and Turks,” nn „ eurthquabes and fire and 
* nade as great defolations and — — as in the other parts of HAnatolia. 


tis 'the numerous foundetians oe eh up, that the greateſt part of 
the buildings anciently were ſityated upon the fide und more 40 the ſouth': the 
hoaſes Gu eee A HL wa built, oh ov e Place of 
trade, On th e top of che hill, 2. * cafe without 
any re fortiScativns about k, e two or three 
Ser fake mounted; © *. an Buam, and 

Fe captain Baſſa, when he comes into 2. ee of enilomss" Near the en- 
trance is a marble head, the noſe of nech s Gut off by the Tuntr out of their great! zeal 
nd hatred of all 2550 of humane 3 7 5 * a in it obſervable but 
ciſtern, or perchani 4 granary u ground, propt e dottomiicu 
. Greeks « bur tack: inſvicr' ts! bad T'foww im 
long [fand juſt within the bay on the fide of the hill, into which there is a deſcent of 
abut eight or nine feet; the buildings very regular and ſtately, having twenty pillars in 
ength, and five in breadth, F pe, that'ls 
zboye one hundred and fixty paces one way, and above thit 1 

At a little diſtance from Which is another, almoſt of the ſame bigneſs, but filled with 
mter; the ifland being altogether uttinhabited, but full of wild: hogs and /hares. 

On the ſides of the 1. gate of the caſtle are yet to be ſen'two engles, che enſign of 
the Romans, delineated at large, and handſomely enough. '- ' 

in our deſcent to the ſouth-eaſt we entered the amphi itheatre; where St. Polycarp firſt 
biſhop of this city was martyred, the ſtony ſteps being removed for the moſt Fee 
Turks, for their buildings and other uſes. 

by oe OE _ be ſeen the two caves oppoſite to each other, ere they uſed to 
encloſe their dane ©". with beaſts hogs fr ancient times the great-diverſion:of the 
rr of ti comar, to which' they u nr ror geen 7 

ftians ef] n t 

On the fide of the Hill, but ſomewhat lower, is the ſepulchre of this great ſaint, which 
the Greeks ſolemnly viſit upon the anniverſaty feſtival conſecrated-to his'memory : In vom- 


 plance with an ancient cuſtom in uſe almoſt from the times of his martyrdom;-as EH 


lis relates in the 4th book of his Eerigiutul A. Norm, chap. 15. It is placed in a little 
2 room, that e de ſome chapel: in che entkenee of en 1 Site this 
heat. Re) WAY Wn 5 2907 TRE 


Ons ens we arty 3:3 Vinh 
aan b 
- OATMIOIATI arent 
are | thts KAT ETIZTHI e 8 14, 

Tie pe Gan Why ite une Humer, 1 n ee 
either by the weather, it being expoſed to , or by the 8 2825 the weſtern 
Chriftians, who break off Pieces of marble- ng os * 

by, to receive the aſper | 
v the memory of the bleſſed : 


Nigh hereunto are feyeral arches; Wedel Ty the ground. WIR a” 
fat building having three large ae ne ng vpn the ron Jae of 


pdicature : the front having beer formet! which: 


ee Any COTS 


a preſent only remain. Not many years for 


36 E R AG M. 5 1 15 4D 
for a foundation, they met, v 
another, and im all _ 
; theniſm. 1 
reſembling bomew hat- a 

_ peror:-{pſpafion; who was n great benefactor to this gity. . 


—— 
e V. en ſomg ROE 


the fame, But admitting great variety, Jiam'apt-to, he | 7. 
maſons, that the-ſtones! might be the hetter:-cemented N am the 
town are · the ruins of fa chureh, which the Frunks,call 1 ty benple: 
which'T: believe-rather do haver been detlicated to'S 2 all, and 


that h the mĩſtake -of: the name! is to be fetched, 1 wir ot 5 ; 5 

The /Zarks have hers thinteen, maſchs s the 9 Jeros ſe Vera rho — 1 — 1 4 N00 

Suyrna 71 retains:the. dignity of aer p en 2 Ab * 

the one/ dedbated to St. Gcarge, the other, if Ido, not miſ-re ſi 

The Anmeniuns have only one church. 8115 0 2 ab wt 0 V ba e 90 U. 1 
| N 


By this ſhort and imperfect ſurvey the curioys.readerm: 7 be ſadly. conying 0 hat 
ajpitiful and deplotable-condition theſe once. fam | Aj 1 8 
this day; churches, which had the hs for boos | MS, nelded ſb many 
martyrs, and which abounded with, ſo. many myriads of eee who 8 Patience, and 
valour tired out and w earied, and at laſt triumphed. over, the tyr nny, the malice, and the 
hatred of; their, heathen» perſecutors ; and which afterward,” w! en the £1 FIRE became 
Chriftian, and the civil power ſubmitted; itſelf: to the law, and, « ine of Chriſt, and 
When the croſs, which. before. was had in ſuch execration, Was d wm U Hheſt, omamient 
of the crowny advanced in ſplendor and glory above What. 1 = F q ESI in the times 
of heatheni/m, and which, upon a due conſideration of circumſtanc > might ha 
truly —— judged ſhould have been etemal, and 15 75 almoſt, cuz holt 

ruin, now turned. into heaps of rubbiſh 1; l ge 
— To them utterly; uninhabited, and the rem: \ of gl aa ul 
I ſhall not — lament _ ſad traverſes and _ — 7 of things, and the uſual 
and chanees! of mortal life, nor upbraid the, (recs of luxury and ſtupidity, whi 
brought theſe horrid eee try: theſe, * HE gk 97 
and ordinary ſpeculations. That winch affected me oth e. Ucepell 
forrowful reſentment: when * was u pow-the place, — ry ll, 7 
upon the threat made againſt Epheu eſus in e apter of 
St. John, who made his abode in that city; | el there. .J 
thou art fallen, and do the firft works : or elſe 5; will come unto 
remove thy candleftick out of its place, except: thou repent. And upon a 
more ſerious conſideration, as I — -waicod through the ruins s of that city 75 


(and I am confident no wile or good man who ſhall caſt his eyes upon theſe looſe 

— aſty obſervations will deny the concluſion to be juſt ad; 098 N b de and — 

jv rh which., have. involved theſe Afan churches, 0 5 5 

flouriſhing-churches, of Chriſtendom: das muchy ps if an 10 

heaven 3 5 W 

one day, if the ow their e examph | ale 
— * 2 and do their H wuorlis 3 L 

th of their frontiers, and the greatne 

— d the Eaftern Chri/tians. ub he, invaſion 
Toke) as in their mutual agreements, and in the, yartuc 

© TraveLs by Tao: MITRE, | 
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- 452015 s cow a809% mod or doo mild 16 olive nay (i ev 5 

; ATIONS'ON” Lo VO JESUS CHRIST. 329. 

we CONSIDERATH 28 ON THR GENFAT Mtv — — 2 q% 

THE natural relations of life, as father, ſon, brothies, ſiſter, S 

charities, are fo: uniyerſally/obje bf attention, bei obj a4 defire implanted 

by Nature itſelf, for the moſt impo 1 oſes, that When — e hems 
x us, or has deptived us of _—— airs for! 8 are — 


we have obtained a relation, which may in ſome degree anſwer their pu As the 
principle of lineal deſeent; and the courſe of affection paſſing by deſcent, | * ſtron geſt 
in Nature, we are not ſurprized wen tre find-the'« cuſtom of adoption is practiſed b 


woe, who not having © a Fee of afﬀeRtion, « "to! fs "the, Heareſt reſo 3 


blance to it which caff 5 TTY = * il! 3 ö L 
Adoption, as it ref] 5 $ patents proci © Henle ves. c ile, is W e 252 1 

cabs, Nov, this den e en za man, or woman, wing e ue of 

ſex, adopts a child; — whether ſon, or daughter. Secondly, w Ben a parent _ 

un a daughter, 1. marries her to a man, whom, in conſequenee: of that marriage, he 

** as his ſonf 2, When ho:adbpts the children Cor, the eldeſt .o) ef his daughter, by 
ſuch marriage. As an inſtanee of the firſt Eng cr ad option Sarih, having no nie, 
cured a child, by he iederventzön of. Hagar; an "Ihre" Was her adopt ed fon. 
alike manner Rachel, and Leah, Byte Gterpen th ther derer di the fame. 


79 + aan 


But we have ſome inſtances of che other 1 5 of l * hi _ having ga 4 
daughter, only, ,apd ado 81 . ii. 8 1% Machir oh O 
155 called ON ace 4 op the ci Re og Q a ha Ve. ughter to 
Hezron, who took Hers and he as i | Wy / 7 years, A 1125 LEN f, age) onde bare 
him Sewub : and Segub bega e , 105 ;thxee, cities in _ 
which, no doubt, ;3 Was Nig 1 e ee 9 | bir, who was, ſo deſirpus 11 havm 


male heir to inherit ten Jair acq wied A Fas of other cities ; which made. up 


eſlons threeſcore cit! de . a us, his poſterity, their cities, in- 
2 of being teckoned Ut 1 25 fu hs _ 1 00 . e their 
afernal deſcent, "rom 1 axe xeck ed.as ſo ng, 0 Mac 5 1 0 


more, it appears, Numbers | 2 at this very Jai | $ ac, the 10 
ab the pp on of 8 Roc en e 66 22 ſon of Ma- 
uſeh,” becauſe his maternal 19475 r his ad A GRP reat 8 aber Lu: 


of Manaſſeh; and Jair inheti | 8 xe 
we ſhould never have üg. . LDL is 0 being 0 0 e FS 
paſſage. in 


we only had before, us t 5. A201 15 * ST 9! = 
In like manner, 'Sheſhan, of the 172 5 of, Ty dab, * 20 * day 12 55 to 5 o . 
| 8 


tan ſlave, (whom he no doubt mar- 
rage, Attai, Sc: are höt᷑ f 2 hers 3 15 ut 4 0 
ad ſucceed to his eſtate and 1 TR dee 8. 

So we read, that M Metec t 905 i Ce, he\tng 
Ganghter, (Hed. "al 10 10 1 ng no Wh Ya; N by 


time of captivity,” Mor e: for 
haye 1 0 0 wh dau act" My e 3 55 or Xl! 


= 


* 


1. b 


NN ug Ul * age J hot fil my 

* the daughter | 1 N 00 pt _ Mts et li ak as to. 105 ITS neh literally, 

(as before} Ed. 1 5 nous to ee Tr 

7 we read, Ruth iv. - 47. that Naomi had a ſon: a /on is born to* 70 aomi; when in- 

dit was the ſon of Ruth; and only a diſtant relation, or none at all, to Naomi: 
1 


Who 


RAG. Cox TIN. 
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who was merely the wife of Elimelech, to whom Boaz was 8 kinſman, but not th 


4 
7 & of Hi artificer, that ho was die ſon of vd wantian-hey e 
weren ram, | rs e | 
the tribe of 1 ; RET B. but he is Gere, 2 Chron. ii. 14, as the fon 5 
of 3: pun of n <0) 2 110 ine ri. Et, | 1 
igh ll 0 Df Scripture'a which has no 5 
difficulty in relation, to kindred ; ee 
the reader eee at once, b [comparing b. de, 9 5 4 
5 a TT itt NOT PI9TS ann ; 
f E 2 Kinos axiv. TY 118 0 ts 70 27. e e wok 2 6 
e king ;of Babylon made gn Fad sehin reignad Een el 
his, ehojachin's] CF ATHERS BROTHER) king, den Nekwcbadp and —.— = year was ex- I 
his 0 and 5 = _ to Zedek lab 5 be, Da e | 2 
10 m to DA on, I y Ye 
25 i ered * 7 e Febviachiny, and W Ea houſe of the "Lord 1 55 qo 2 . 
ru theres une ee. eee + + „ Ne 0 ng n 
f Ian RNA i. 273. fit ty 0 0 „ QUART £ 1 Crnon; wi. 16. ods F 2. 
* « In the: days of Jehoinkim, tho fon of Josh, «And the cone of bene. lee T 
king of Ju dah i . Base h of Zede- lun len, Ae 49S 5 to ov 
Linh, th the 20 of os bing of g.“ Alſo, akin 4 {pars — Zedebiob wanton te ws 
„Xxxvii. l. « And ing Zed een . 5 7 | 75 E l Cit, 
of ofiah „ IPG aa nn 2645 3 
12555 is this? Bidekich- is Ane ih EE 55 1 66 fi Ml 8 ele 
called the fon of Jchoiakim! . B of anſwrerr, 
Obſerve, 1. the word y Dopo, Woe re « father's. broth” 2: E55 
capable of the ſenſe of favorite, or one p1 d, ſeleted from wa, 
2 import « of the Had &« A the king of Babylon f a0 * 
— kin 4 4 12 
— 1 Ws, 4 "RO by. natural. ny, 5 M - 
dfon to ah :. bu t not his gran ther a ; „ N | 
ark cob doing this v ing, to Ep braim 2 Meg rag ons. of 21 * when 
Reuben : and Simeon they ſhall be mine: and they, accordingly, » 
8 of Jaco 0 manner, . ah 1 ro Ny Marth 
on 12 * then wo 8 rince reckone 0 Bin; a 
ipr ur come a oa Nen Lie bim the [on of bis ju nth Tian * — 
2 5 1 cus him the ken of hs'adopting father, Jeb, That ſhis might cal = 
the fact, appears by the dates: for Jobnh was, Vie fe A D. 606, at which time — 
Zedekiah was c or tine years old : he being ma 4 ws 
was twenty-one. Ny this ſtatement the whole diſicu inks 
learned, vaniſhes at once, n This 
N. B. A — the daug gle of Jeremiah of, 90 Tay 
XVI. p pag 210 dot. 14 ny t official) mother to Bra e ing up 
be ee found in Scripti thele A. 
eſtabliſh the principle; for the — 2 1 on, Which 55 meh 9925 ON, wlike] 
is, in refe + to the double arentage of Jorah bs 8 ge; us, a5, 1 dat. 
e war Matthew, and Luke. ö tare bet 
to the ſy ject of adoption. . K o 2000 © bart imo Te 78. b of M e _ . 7 * s uſual 
1 . Iv | 9540525 60 2151 nh x 170 BABE; 4 10 ict n 60 * Which is 
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thus, ti ie: 1 U 


juſth, and yet ery CO 


4. Efther was begotten by Abihail. 

L Moſes was the ſon of Pharaoh's ene bats 

2. Moſes was begotten by Amram. 

|. Obed was the fon of Naomi . but, r. * F 

2, Obed was the child of Ruin. i e 
Hiram was of the tribe of Naphthali 5 bos, OY 2 

: Hiram was'of the tribe of Dan. HA} e 

1. Zedekiah was fon to Joſian 45 

2. Zedekiah was ſon to Jehoiachin. 


however, it occurs e 9 beſide * Scr 73 Tho 
ofit, in a Palmyrene in 1 WCY 2920 re 
nuch more difficult to underſtand, jen to "tranſlate: 4 This ſays he © 
radering it literally, which is ealieſt Jon into Latin,“ th us: 17 


* Our difficulty is, th 77 5 father of Alialamenes { 
nenes is himſelf calle $0] the Ga) the / on of P 99 75 Wood's: Aeon of 1 e 
The ſenſe of this inſc Laws may be = rendered: 


bs (i, e. Alialamenes's) father; pious, men, and friends of their country, &e. 
Now this is preciſely the ca Je Pig 139 th 


Matthew ſays, “! So begat 


Tis contradiction is fo vat pl ed it is no con 


This kind of double parentage would be ye! 1e to re as it is not 828855 
to our cuſtoms; and pony, it might be SEE re = Rae n 
ry re 


1. Jair ts of i Nanafleh . * 5. „but, 855 5 18 gh 60 11 A 46 wry 
2. Jair was begotten by Judah. £ —— — Crane 
1. Attai was the ſon of Shan, e ff: a wet fb as 
2. Attai was begotten by Jarha. Dog RC —— A 
* „ti önnen een ” s 4 i k 
. Eſther Was the daughter of Mordecai ... . 8 . * = u. I 18. | T 11 eK en 


« Senatus populuſque, Alialamenem, Panifilium, Maine r Erontsp pronepo- ; 
tm, Mathe abnepotem & Eranem palrem eius, viros pios & e amicor, al omni : 
nodi placentes patriæ Loy ue 785 27% 735 . Anno 450. m 2 


„ 


« Erected by the ſenate and the le, 10 Altalamenes, the ba of Panus, . | 
> Mocimus, fro grandſo n of NE We ec t great grandſon of Matheus: and 40 Aranes 


ſed father of Jeſus; of hom St. 
1205 1 5 5 th Tab Heim, onto 


at all: 


but 2 be explained on 2 45 ©. not 5 e 187 us; for, no man could poſſibly, 


der direction of the ſenate and people, in a PUBLIC monumental inſcription, and in the 


compaſs of a few ſhort lines, call, Alialamenes the ſon of Panus ; and call Sranes the 
8 of Alialamenes : : without perceiving the grols. error in which he involved " well. 


Th as his country : the' FART. and ple! his employ ers; and ALL. his 


is deſcent ſtruc L Dr. Harirax Dog who copied the ſame ! Pha: 


/ No. CCXVII. p. 88. "Yar bg, 99 885 on it, © This cuſtom of of run - 
ing up their Ko gef hp or Perky 0 or 5th. generation, ſhews them to "os „ 
borowed f. ſome of their füſfubns Ia Bots nei hbours | E Jew, 7 1855 n it 3 not 
ulkely they had of old  grea PERS, | 


haps, them w 
— = people, Zeng = 0g Tad & to 8 gy th wy. of els: or oro, 
n the 


. e 


. 10 manner of 1 Ne tions.“ _— 5 Ie reader War recoll 10 | 
os oc to be the Tadmor ol F 0 lomon, 1 e xix. 19, 2 "Chron viii. 6.) 
lch is its preſent name. r i arts | 


> 2% 


1174 . > 
1110011 
2 a 
* 


1. 


3 


Tt ſhould fem then;. that in any of theſe inſtandes, NE _ 


60 * „F R A GHNM TEN YT As. 


% The datetir that of the Greets, from the death of Alexandorcths: Orbis, ut ke 1 
—.— generally date. The very Chriſtians, at this day, 'following'the(fam uſage. It 
450, or A. D. 126.“ So. that it is near enough to the ; of. Joſoph:andMary — it 1 
is generally thought the date is from the æra of the leucid e omg years later, 1e th 
beginning ante A. D. 312. Arge Yo ad e e ho 
As I think this yields a fair argument, and worthy the conſideration the Jews, U 
ſhall only aſk, what they would have thought of a Hebrew 0 to 6 N following 
4 which ' is clear might have been red any any one 9 6 : Tee perſons quote from fi 
cripture in the foregoing liſt | fo £2 
« EreQted by the — and people of Tfrael: we e af Bah *the' fon a : 
Hezron, the ſon of— of the tribe of 2 and to His (as) achir, the fon 1 
of—of the tribe of Manafeh : pious men, and friends to theircoumiy7i ce ban ah 
j To thoſe who ſtil] think the difficulty in the Evangeliſts conſiderable, I beg leave ty 5 
i obſerve, that I doubt not but its difaeplty conſiſts merely in its -fimgilſeity: zu of Which we * 
| TO ſhould be convinced, did we but know the circumſtances attending it,. ecken an 
; up the Syrian difficulty, will I preſume, at the ſame time, elegr up the facred;!. 15 
0 Auery, Is the uſage of the phraſe determinate, that the adsptir ;-father mag No note ex) 
i as having ſuch a ys but not as begetling ſuch a,fq 75 in which Ca ſe it xy ld read, © * Jai fey 
ll the ſon of Machir,” or, e contra, “ Segub begat Jair. e cans 0 Re 
| 80 much ch, at {pre Keen in referenbe to the Ae diffi ultics' eee by OR ph 
4 ought oC 52 ther PRAGTICE By l Mm TK. RA den . hf 
q That adoption continues to be prafii d we ate oe by Pyr e, "Hs Ki bene » 
1] er an an adopted fon. NA er to feceh, 9.2 One, ay nass 
l L was bought by an old bachelor 1c d Wa "with" Hin; Biest, rib; apd be 
1 clothes, and Toe „ had etiougli. Aſter I'hat 1 lived'w m K bdut a ke he, A 6 * 
ll ala Ile A gh Mecca; and ed me with _ but before we C the 
| n Rk; and” thinkin) ye "he" Hop! "die; Tri "gs 0 
i under his fan (which ah ü uſually wh Yin which va 1 
U better of freedom (hic he intended to NG me, "wh at Mecca), MW adoj 
| | [N. B.] bid me put it on about me, and, took my git rl, d "ah t it-01 « 
| 40 My: tr6h would ſpeak, on occafion, in my behalf and 
| away.” He ſeddom called me amy thing but. /o) Jon: and ou 4 = chil 
| work of the houſe, 'who attended bee 5 4555 my orders, nor 
{ oſten fa ſeveral bags of his money, 4 EE 175 hen 1 7 4 me. honſ 
| He would ſay to the, « Though I to 1185 Kere yet 5 « a RO ied) moth 
| mn a little time, and then YOUR CH} RR SHAUL BE MIAB.“ 0 85 f that 
| We leam alfo that this cuſtom” is" equent in the Faſt: and prall 8 « 
1 | Torts, but by other Afiatics. hand e band 
* Now Tam ſpeaking of their law, I do not know whothe? 1 bo eyer HOY the c 
yon one cuſtorn peculiar to their country,” I mean 4557070 ver e ; among/t $ 0 
| Turks, and yet more am the Greek s und Armenians, fon; 
U to give their eſtates to a friend, or diſtant relation, to ayoic p. 26 
{ Seigniot's treaſury, "when they are not likely to have an ch Th 
| | chooſe fome pretty child of either fex, amongſt the menbeſt 7 made 
CHILD AND ITS PARENTS BEFORE THE CAD, and ther took 
tReir heir, The parents at the fame time fcndunce all fati liely 1 
dracon and witheſſed, and a child Thus Ne eAvnb 11 
have ſeen fome &mmon beggars,. that have refuſed to par CN1:C in con 
manner, to ſome of the richeſt among the Greeks; (fo Mad i 19 . DG ns ty o 
that is natural to parents!) though the adopting fathers are generally very tender to tat I. 


| children of their Jouls, as they call them. I own this cuſtom pleaſes me much gy 
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than our abſurd one of following our name. Methinks it is much more reaſonable to 
make happy and rich an infant whom I educate aſter my own. manner, braught up (in, the 
Turkiſh phraſe) u ο my knees / and who has learned to look upon me with a filial reſpect, 
than to give an eſtate to a creature without merit or relation to me, than that of a few | 
letters. Yet this is an abſurdity we ſee frequently pradtiſed. Letter XLII. LApr 
I defire the reader to note in this extract, 1. The publicity of the act and deed : 
ſigned, ſealed, and delivered, before the Cadz. 2. The child cannot be diſinherited: 
but becomes bona fide, his new father's property. 3. The phraſe child of the ſoul, be- 
cauſe not, ſriftly ſpeaking, * child of the body,” f. e. by natural deſcent. This idea is 
applied by the apoſtolic writers to converts, &c. © ſpiritual fathers.” 4. The phraſe 
brought up upon the parents knees.” Will this give a determinate ſenſe to the awkward 
e a (in our verſion, at leaſt) of Rachel, My maid Bilhah ſhall bear upon my 
knees,” what can we underſtand by this 715 8 but may we take it ſhall bear (chil- 
dren) for my knees,” f. E., to be nurſed. by me, to be feared by me, as if I were their 
natural mother: © an'infant whom I educate after my own manner,” as Lady Montague 
explains it. This ſeems a proper rendering of the paſſage, and the particle or 9 is very 
frequently taken in this ſenfe'; Vide Gen. xxvi. 7. Lev. iv. 3. Lam. v. 7. Amos i. 3, 6. 
where, © or for the fake of —on account of—is its natural import. I think alſo, the 
phraſe Gen. 1. 23. “ the children of Machir, the ſon of Manaſſeh, were brought up on 
eps knees," r e greater degree of fondneſs now, than it has done before; — 
was not this ſometf oo an adoption? does it not ec e rtiality for Ma- 
naſeh? which is perfectly conſiſtent with his behaviour to the dying Jacob, en. xlviii. 
18. when he wiſhed his father to put his right hand on the head of Manaſſeh, the eldeſt— 
to whom and to NR he {till maintains his warmeſt affection: notwithſtanding 
the prophetic notice of phraim's future precedence, given him by the venerable Jacob. 


I conclude this Number by extracting ſome of thoſe rules, which, in the Eaſt, govern 
adoption. We ſhall refumę this fubje&, after a few Numbers. 3 
He who is defirous to adopt a child. MUST INFORM THE MAGISTRATE THEREOF, 
and ſhall perform the Jupg'(facrifice) and ſhall give gold, and rice, to the father of the 
cud, whom he. would adopt; then, ſuppoſing the child not to have had his ears bored, 
nor to have received the Braininical thread, 'nor to have been married in his father's 
houſe, and not to be five years old, if the father will give up ſuch a child, or if the 
mother gives him up, by order'of the father, and there are other brothers of that child, 
bat child way be ad. . 8 
* A woman may not adopt a child, without her huſband's order: if ſhe has her huſ- 
3 ſhe-may cauſe the Bramins to perform a jugg for her, and may adopt 
e child.“ 1285 8 1 „ PI 
He who has no ſon, or grandſon, or grandſon's ſon, or brother's ſon, ſhall adopt a 
fon 2 while he has one adopted ſon, he ſhall not adopt a ſecond.” GEH TOO Laws, 
This kind of adoption; is evidently that of a fon taken from among ſtrangers, and is 
made a yUBLIc act. N. B. If this V fe proceſs. was neceſfary . Bae adoption 
took place, then the Evangeliſt Luke, may have given us a copy of the genealogy pub- 
ly rRoDUCED AND A. TiFIED ON "OCCASION of THE MARRIAGE, OP JOSEPH 
and Maur; [I mean of that adoption of Joſeph as'the ſon of Heli, which took place 
n conſequence of that connection] which was alſo confirmed and admitted, on the ſcru- 
occaſioned hy the enrollment at Bethlehem: we may ſafely conclude, therefore, 
at Luke's genealogy, as well as Matthew's, was a FUBL1c, not a private record. 5 
4 her: | | 2. G. 


—— pes . — 
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"TRE or THE worD GENERATION. AS one en 


A PERIOD OF TIME... 


* HAVE a 3 to ok on the ſubje&t of the woud PENS ry . 
of our Lord. It is well known, that learned men have been greatly 


out the true number of fourteen generations, as they are 3 the evangeli 
Matthew, chap. i. © So all the generations from A to David, are 8 gene- 
rations ; and from David unto the Babyloniſh captivity, are fourteen, ; and 
from the Babyloniſh captivity to are fourteen. generations,” D Praten 


e read * ſeventeen generations in the e ſecond number ; other wy, * cut out the 
Whole.” 

It is notorious, 1. that three K of ſhort reigns, are omitted, between 1 
Uzziah, verſe 8. 2. Some MSS. in order to make up the n fourteen 
tions, inſert verſe 11. * And Jehoiakim t Jeconiah, which, 1 
3. Other variations of the numbers of theſe generations, 
who have conſidered the ſubjeft. Now it is impoſſible to preſes 
teen generations, in each claſs, if we adhere to the lives, and names, . of the 
refer the word generation, to natural deſcent. But let us examine the 
we take the word generation, as expreſſing, not a natural deſcent,, but a 
or mean of calculation, by the general (not individual) courſe of human life : 

« From Abraham to David is fourteen generations: that is to ſay, a grein in 
thoſe early ages, might be taken at 90, 80, or 70 years in th f par ganas 
and 60, 50, or 40 years, at the cloſe of it ; take the ave or © ſay 65. years. 
Abraham was born about ante A. D. 1996, and David was born = A. D. vey 
the interval is 911 years, this divided by fourteen, prick _— 65 years, to a generation. 
We know, that in the days of. Abbe N longer : hut in the 
of David, I ſhould fuppole i it was hardly reckoned ſo = ie in Pſalm xc. | 

of © threeſcore years and ten,” and even enlarges human life to, fourſcore: but public 
5 might then, as now, among ourſelves, take a ſmaller number of. Jeans, as 
the average, or medium. 


That a ad 70 years mig ght be taken for a generation, on, in he days of Aim, on 
nt 


8 = the expreſſion, Gen. xv. 16. 29055 , 
ng into Egypt in ſervitude, they ſhall return to ang Poe d be rom the time 2 

ing ns Gold 7505 Iſhmaelites, to — ſettlement of the Hebrew common 
ment b of lands, &c. is about four periods of 70 years cy i. e. 280 years: 


was ſold ante A.D. 1729, and hel entered Canaan, under Joſhua, about my Ab 


1451 : the difference is about 278 years. 
If it be thought a generation in the days of Abraham wag, an 
not affect our reaſoning, ſince human life was ſo y. 
period. I notice this, becauſe, ſome might the peri 
to be the ſame with the four er- verſe 16. but if it wen be 
not affect the general average of the whole period, tho ugh it Ip 
portion of 3 early 2 if and [N. B.] 8 the —— ge 
Pe ſhould N N was not 8 a 2 
Moſes, ſince thoſe Which ty 
were untimely cut off. "FAN ge XXXil, . 13. Deut. it. 14, 
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From the birth of David; to the Babyloniſh captivity, the medium of fourteen genen 
tions, 2 very near to that of the regular eſtimate of generations among the an- 
: which were D e 

bout 36 yea. For David was Born ante A. D. 1085, and the — — Babylon 
—.— _ 588. 2 is 504 years, which di by fourteen gives 
From the Babylonian captivity to Chriſt the generation are 


years each.” 
ad hon or fort oms years 1. to the poſterity of Abraham. 2. To the family of 


CET — exc Ie of the reſpective period 
The are inmi s men- 
tioned: ä —— &c. r eng from other pe- 
nods more immediately connected with: the — of the Meſſiah. As thus; from the 
rr or the birth of , ante A. D. 1893, to the revival of 
this promiſe, and the of the Mefliah to the family of David, 2 Sam. vii. 16. which 
ms about ante A. I. 1 © Now from 1893 to 1049 the interval is 850 years: which, 
divided by fourteen, / — above ſixty years, to a tion. | 

Em the promiſe} — the family of David, ante A. D. 1044, to the 

promiſe of the 'Meffiab's coming'to'vifit his people temple, 8&c. which is the next great 
at the commencement of. a new order of things, attaching the Meſfiah to place 
and time, and which was given ante A. D. 520, the interval is 524 years, which divided 
by fourteen, gives 37 years for a. generation | 

The remaining 520 years from. the Ns pegs made | in er of the ſecond temple, till 
Jeſus Chriſt was brought to that tem 4 cvndently gives the ſame, number of 37 years to 
generation: and in No. CHE. en oe f fa ſted this hint, we remarked, that 
the term 5 i. e. taken e — a period of full 36 
jeas; which is near'enough'for our p | 

[ believe it is uſual in 'our Court of Chancery to reckon generations from 33 to 35 
jears, but upon ſome occafiqus it reckons ſo low as 30 years. However, in eſtimating 
de genealogy given by Matthew, we do not want preciſely al accuracy; it is enough, 
I'we ſhew that the mode of his ni 2, 2 1 be explained, without referring to any 
names admitted, or omitted, or to any of, thoſe, embarraſſi circumſtances which have 
red the learned: which is what we have in view in this Number. 

is leads to a few obſervations, as, 1. Our Lord uſes the term generation to 
nh any, oil about '36 or 37 youth, when he ſays, © this generation ſhall not be 
That Bu , til 3 

riods of 37 years each, reckoned upwards from Chriſt, bring us 
Gere the ſecond temp . being about 520 years. 

5. That fourteen periods of 37 3 each (524 years) from the conſecration of the 
keond tem ple, reckoned u bring us to that period of David's reign, when he 
arid the promiſe of he Malta's rio from his family. 

4. That there were more Ways than ane of calculatin the time of the Meſbiab, and 
that the vetus et conflans opznio of Suetonius and Tacitus, that © about this time- the 
of the Jews was expected, had more, I do not ſay better, foundations, than we 
> Or are * of: "and; that it is very likely, when, the ancient prophets examined 

the ſpirit that fpake by them referred, they might obtain, and communi- 
at much information which has not come down to us. On this hint conſider Daniel's 

Wow which are ſtrongiy connected with our laſt period of fourteen generations. 


The Babyloaiſh captivity . years, was equal to two generations of 35 
The 
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The following are the ſentiments of Moxrraucon on the Period intendellraming 
the ancients by the word. generations, git 40 38d 9% 

The ancients painted the ſeveral parts of time, e formsr as bs ut 
der dion, and ye, genea, an age and on. The firſt of theſe; the: cer dio, is 
taken by the Greeks in various — St. Jerom in his Commentary, on Ezekiel x. 
ſays, that the word ae dion, or age, is the ſpace of 70 years j and may be reckone about 
the full age of a man. It is likewiſe often taken for the full term — a man's lie; fome. 
times for an undeterminate time, and other times for eternity. 7 dr Greeks had their 


yet, generation, ſo the Latins alſo had their Jeculum, or: ge ; 
— e 
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| ee Þ 
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which words there have been great diſputes, that is, as to 
tem. For ſome would have the two words (i. e. /ecutum; and: nerution) 
valent, and to denote a_/pace of THIRTY-YEARS :: but at 
and determined the ſeculum to be a hundred years; while the moſt common opus 
that the Greek yaa, genea, 2 eneration, was no more than THIRTY Naas. 
I know not certainly whetpet the Greeks ever repreſented their yu, generation, ade 
a human form, as well, as other parts of time; though it is very probable they dd, con. 
ſidering that in thoſe days they — almoſt every thing o. A to the cuſtom of 
reckoning their years by, vertac, generations, it is of great reat antiquity _ we find 
ey Ws hs an that manner, in ſeveral places.) Sup. Antiq. 17 E p. 8. 
oP my 1 rig en ae Ons en 


. | CONNECTION or MATTHEW, . cn EE I. avi gn 


HAVING examined the g round of our principles, in the fm . 5 * 


mer. 
mitted them to calculation ; Jet us paraphraſe the. evangeliſt's y . 
ſenſe of the firſt, . of che Pater, eee 1 e 13 by ee 


J ſaid, in the 3 of my diſcourſe, that Jeſus was « the Son of Dayid; * 
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ſon of Abraham: and I have given you tables of his deſcept, 'v hereby I have proved his 
relation to thoſe anceſtors. | Now, vou might defire that | eiae ſomething to juſtly 
the pare of his ara wy th about . 5 75 of 1 3 know it Bid been f 


nerations, as Wo were then ar re 1 8 is to fay 
egt of the kingly office, and to the promy of the del, cent 15 5 5 _— 
avid, was fourteen generations : and ſo, from Day * tg the fe 
Babyloniſ captivity, after the kingly office was ſuſpended, 188 
revived; is admitted to be fourteen generations, as they were on 45 
will, with me, think it very remarkable, that from the time of ONUN G 
to the appearance of the perſon whoſe memoirs I am about, to write, Ws en 


r e 


3 
* 


| —— ſo: * certainly deſerving attention, and upon, Whic I a | 
ectation of our nation, that they ſhould again en about, us Bine a king 
ov blood, has been (in ſome degree) founded 9 5 Ws = „ 


This leads us to enquire into the fact, was there really Fr ich a gener 8 latio 10 
Jewiſh king at the time the evangeliſt alludes to? In yoo tht there ma was, ihe reader 
will oF 24 25 leave to ſet before him ſome conſiderations 1 . a ver Oy poor, | 

| only deſire him previouſly to recolleQ the date gta hed:to, Daniel's ay 
a now near expiring ; and to what we haye ſaid on. the dls of een 


alſo, to the natural bias 0 the human mind to 7 al e G be 5 viring 
a 21 


information on a ſubject ſo important to chen _ 
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| | erde od li 17 aq Neth fog 1 mo 7 
54 is Hs _— 
EXPECTATION OF TE } "uy THE wide PEOPLE 3: 5505 
il Ar THE TIME OF CHRIST's RI HI. 
5 an My” 17 {34442538 0 > un. IEEE: ne 
WE have aid, that the Jewich nation had 2 very 

ner of the Meſliab, about the time of our Lord's birth : and, that it is very 
hal more yrays than one of computing the. pr ofthe Meſtohs: 4. — 2 
jon was juſtly founded: having, as we explained one f. thoſe modes; of 
ant 1 mom if we lay bel kim ſome of thoſe 


calculation, it may not be unpleaſ; 
ndications of this general. expeCation, which Providence has happily red for our 
* Defender of 


—— „Upon this ſpbject. 1 chall accept aſliſtance from an 


"Tt expeRtation of thi ig cou nat vet gf he mba th po 
pe, to Veſpafian's days, v ſudden rift e to the empire, and conqueſt of the Jeu, ſo 
[ed the heads of many” as to make them i he muſt be the king that had been 
ſpoken of. This cont we have into Gente id ne Jewiſh writer For the readier 
comparing their accounts, I een, to; be feen at ane view. 


2 "Ou * 8911 
* 1 


2 | 5 21 7 Mr 1 a Fel 
Pluribus perſuaſic 0 inerat; an- — 1 foty: . > ” That . "chiefly anche 
tna ſacerdotum libris, 1 ant eſſe 1227 ut e ten- them (the Jews) to, war, was 
pore, Jade 


7% tempore fore, ut valeſce Qti rerum ambiguous pro „ which. dag 
Oren, proſectique Judea, rerum tirentur. de imperio Ro- alſo found in the ſacred Boobs, - 


ptirentur, Quz ambages Veſ- mano, quantum. poſtes eventu har at that 5 — 2 one within 
* & Titum wu irerunt. 7 — eee fe their cownt 1 
ulgus, [ Zudeorum} more habentes, - rebellarunt, 7 —— — . | 
— api Gbi tantum, Sun rows, Veſpeſan, Cap. 4. | 5 world, . — — ** — 
rum magnitudinem angle 22 _.- EKEIVOV; Tie E27 6 
at, be adverf quidem, ad ad" There had been for a kink Auron a Thy. 3 


we mutabant ur. * time all over the Eaſt a conftant 'For this they had received: ( 

Tactrus, Hift. cap. 13. Lor tradition, wo ones ENB, 

" The generality hal e ha RN it was — of one of 5 
e that it was wes ml {000 —— 


gi 41 8 TIME, 
Ea ae Ee hk at ne Dao 


"the 
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e . OTH. irn Wenne 


5 that ar THAT 'VERY Jadea r obtain univerſal 
ut in tru 
wih nt, the Eaſt ſhould prevail: dominion. It appeared, by the Jas deß ed Lis + 0 50 $5, 
the ud that fome wh was defign 2 s prophecy. 
0 who thould come event — this? prediction re- who a em | 
utof Jud was create iperor [of 

ſhah Judea, ſhould obtain the N Aer . | RonieJ/i n Judas 

| ne of the world. t i Fs ref : 
,you * vi 7 4 Tasse Alb, . vii, 
Hit) oretold eſp: an ee nt . 2 * 1 1 N 
ne. ins, But the common”. nen * re foodies 
rerlal 2 Jews] according 5 n * e e 
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9 = — — — theſe paſſages, it will be obſerved : | 
1 at ree hiſtoria 7 Le, that Work: was a genera expectation 
dom, 16-appetir about that e, which! Fd 3 Bec 
earth. It was a rooted — SH in many; faith onè: It tods . — known through. 
out the whole Eaft, faith another. It was the principle that Redbles/or hn the Jewjf 
nation to war with the Romans, and many of their toiſe' men, R nel in ther 
| 8 and traditions,” truſting to it, were deceived,” faith the'third. Lo t 7 - 
2. Tnis perſuaſion was ancient and conflant, or uninterrupted, ays Stetotihis: re 
corre tradition, as the ſenſẽ of the facred prophevies of che Tetos, and fo unden | 
by thei wiſe men, ſays Joſephus. N 14 90 ee een eee 
18. This perſuaſion was contained in the ſacred b books of the pries: fuith Farin: m 
the holy books of the prophets; ſaith'Joſephus : In the fa 5, Yalth' TED e 
Gori fatales, or prophetic books. 

47 The opinion tat went abroad, according to Suetonius, of the. Jetos 
empire, is explained by Futitus, thet the E of ſorts previit'; | and by Jofepks 
auen waht of their nition hold rule Fe vir.” „ RM 

8. From the argument of the three hiſtorians, that t tHar fame bir kh. — 

it may de colleRed,” that there were timer, pu ett in the (acted Books 
which were then thou ght to be expired. Nor could Joſephus have erred 0 Fb e in 
che the prophecy to Veſpufan, but for this. "The b Red Was 
. could; fmjd'no 180 pech ming, to protract the's ation, art pg then. fa 7 ſe 
in his « own nation, he, pitches upan one.,in; the * na Naß time appears 
the vumber of impoſtors, (Je/. Anl. xx. GJ. ad- b. vii. 31.) which were: not known in wy 
age beſore; from ine readineſs of the peop to join them at any hazard tom the vigor 
with-which they oppoſed the Romans in hs ege; without and a inſt al hopes of f ſuccels 
| defide that which this 'expeRation inſpired them with; Jof. de Bello, it. 27, — 
N ide time of the ſiege they were aſſured 'of help in ſome extiaordihary way, Ib. i. 
alſe prophets 1 im Jeruſalem promiſed the people, that the day 9 ſaloation was 
ne, - even to the laſt hour of their ruin; Nb, vi op "er nes NAN 
Ren when the Romans'were — 7 45 te temple, one of them led up 6000 men, 
10 Certain deſtruction, in-confiderice of me” 1 5 lung interpbfitioh, at Their kal en. 
tremity- Front this perffrafton they rebelled : 2s. perſhafion. the hearts of the 
common pe phage 8 wete k 577 up, under all the * os of the ſiege; and even their dilap- 
pointments d not. cauſe them to-fotſake it, lib. vi. cap. go. 
6. Though Jeep calls this Den an amdignons or dark oracle; becauſe the 
event _ — * marr to his ſenſe of it, yet he vwns it 'was' underſtood in the ſenſe Tam 
* their woe men, and Wy thoſe beſbre them, who Had. elf af down this 
enſe 0 "i ery dark indeed it muſt be, if deſcribing one of the royal houſe of David 
to be their king, it intended a Roman of an obſcure family: if Jefcribing him, mw 
converter of the Gentiles to the knowledge of the true God; it Was to be underſtood of 
one that lived and died an idolater: if deſcribing him, as the perſon that ft ſhould - whey 


end to the Roman empire, in belief whereof the Jews took ug arms again nl | 
meaned, a Roman ſhould deſtroy the Jewiſh nation and rely „ Jofeprus her 
whatever motives he had for ſo applying the prophecy, upon Witing his Antiquities, 7 
turned to his firſt belief, and fairly hints there, as do the reſt of his nation, that Dane 
Mefſliah was yet to come, — the Romans.” So far Dr. CHANDLER. lovin 
In addition to the above, I ſhall quote, as KR to the ſame facts, the * 
paſſage from Joſephus, which Dr. 1 has been very adendite to tranſlate 
curately : 2 c Then 
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a There was moreover;: ſays Je/tphus,''a; certain. ſect of. Jews,” wha valued thetnſelves 
highly for their exact knowledge of the layry\ and talkirig much of. theit intereſt» with God, 
were greatly in fayour with the worden. They are calletlPhar;/ces, men who had It in 
their power to controul kings, extremely\fubtle, and naady to attempt any gong agai ut 
-6ath-to 


gh- hoſe whom they did nat like. When therefore the whole Jewiſh nation took 

nf de faithful to Cſarn and the intereſts of the king, tbeſe men, to the number of above ſix 
ei thouſand refuſed to ſwenr. Theking haying Jai. find k cor them,  Pheroras's wite paid 
5 the money for them{ They, in irequitali or this; her kindneſs, (for they were ſuppoſed by 
red their great intimacy with to liave attaĩned ta tlie gift of: fatcknowledge) fo . 


. ow. C bim 
hy nente that mavy a dn <atirt were corrupted by them. Then the king put to death 


lawful plea- 


ings:which 
"6 were ſaid by the :Phareſees. > But id been elevated: by them ¶ above all tue ref}, 
peer, for he was to be called father and-benefaftor; the king who was to be appointed accord- 
ng, ng to their prediction for all things would be in his powet) being to give him a capacity 


wartiage, and of having children of his on. D. L. obſerves in a note 


prolis 
have e 


te for Os, 


ndry' Phariſees, and 


bat wonder now, 
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oath of the. whole Jewiſh nation io be faithful to Cf ebe 6. 2 
=; we opinions, the peu ices; and the ions, of the 
operation of theſe pri | 
of time 5.2. e. notiexte 
ing in health) and probably not wr OE rental Kane o e 1 
Herod ſeem. 0 an end to his government, before an end to his lie 1 
A s to the Fhariſes complimenting Pherorus and Ris Wiſe; 2 g 
rity would enjoy 3 this appears to be nothin mee chan countieriite f 
ert. n rm or nay e, beer gratite others who, theexpeRted Niete Z 


application of th Briten, T chink — — — 0 
| Tok . Tre for e hi 
| A 54 Luke i. 18. ofepti,- of Fr 
deen enn childten; this is n by 
may well be put ron eve lh atm oy 0 from an eunuch. th 
..- WW mether:ithe above ſuppoſition | not, Logue vt en 4 Jlppoſſtion) 1 da 
venture-to ge different turn to the arr? which:Dr: Lanvin I 1 
Pai co trantkite. e beg chin ae fried; bi 
'/Wehaveſſcen in No,\CCIL, page 14, tat kings were called e fathets'of tber cow: wi 
try nd <« ige. var af dead, the firſt of theſe-titles Was e ordinary, 1 1 
had almoſt ſasd the conſtant, b -appeliation-of the Nona einpereor ; Puter Patie pe 
We find indeed Tiberius — this title, Dio. lib. In vi- Wich he ever refuſed: | 
and Dio noties as 4 vin Caligula; chat in one day he secepted allzthe tite 
Frhich Auguſtus had received rr e pt that of * father f his country,* which 
he poſtponed. to a future day, Dio, Ib. Hir: The reader will from hence, the 
there -was\an- rn attached: to this title much \beyond b and that it 
Was a ti I. It was foreign to the Jewiſly nation, though pefhaps among then- 
ſelyes, it mig tbe accommodated to their expectations from Iſulah i G. Father of the 
time to come the future age; which is un queſtionably:to be underſtood of the Meſſiah; 
and was ſo referred by Are Datos Ke Wich this idea *before: us, lets or 
tranſlate the: paila 2.37 [1 4 1140; 4887 1289 10. 11 * of? 0 W322 a 
NO tt ag gn fa ho 
2K 
- 
| Fi 
] * 
| 
__ 
fe elke hy not e west 8 : — 
Lo yarn nn on eiu! a. "244 ed 5 MF + a0 il 
Nee 3 reference to ee E "it | | 1 unde 
Herod's paige was exported; ily. to reſign its authority to a new branch; it bens uu 
the anxious 2 on this ſubject; their reference of great erpetta | : indee 
tions to that event; and all theſe, and many other particulars, dt might be -notices "th 
tie the accompliſhment of their expectations to this very time; Which, if it þe"that of | come 
the enrolment. mentioned; Luke ii. 1. as Dr. LAR DNA eonſideis- it) and as te | 
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did not £2$ERVE-Their pathsfor the hore of Cane * 
ay expected: to ſuch behaviour did their zeal for the laws lead hem 10M t. Bas 
' The hiſtory,” the more E-andline- to refer it do che time about the 


with trouble” and 


about to-/ {who ſhould wreſt from him is 
is life, n neee 


ee 1 801 e mini," t pL IT IRL, #71 
„Fut rancours in the veſſel of my peace | 0 hn uc 
Only for TRE | MYGLE TO. 1 TOO ow win! 
2 1 A cook. come Fate int the liſt, 1 > 74 . Lot e ie de 
Aud champio the outrance,”. 
go Eos et i RR da ti. | 
X £2 MT PER J 1077 ( hk 9 * 2 «ft? oi: its; * nee 
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WHAT was the detgt n of pro 4 Nee is Chriſt 
Firſt, to ſhew that he» 77 not onl id, wes of e rema 
ud I take it be the | & in word . chap. 4 direct. 
ELDER branch of the and, in ſhort, that very perſon who, if the exerc 
of royalty had Sent in 92 ag ei of Dayid, would have fat on the throne. | I fay, 
Jeſus wool have been of the Jews, legally, had the ſovereignty continued in the 
knily of David. And this is a conſiderable note of time; for ſo the various interpreters 
underſtood Gen. xlix. . The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, until xs coMe. 
VHOSE RIGHT IT 1S:” 7. e. that ron who ough it leg e. ſway the ſceptre. Strange 
ndeed ! that when he comes who Soky it 17 5 "ho ; but 0 it is. May 
we thus underſtand the reference of Joſs the "« art thou; a Sheloh he that 
ame) as reſpecting ſuch a Meſhab : 9. whe * nd be whom we expect ſhall deliver 
lne!?” Our Lord avoids à dirett anſwer; 325 ot bus but, “ go, ſays be, tell John 
La A as. John wt} fakes decide; 
and to poor i preac then, John will infer, dec 1 5 
lngdom is not of 4 | 1 bots? infinitely more b eneficial to the ſons 4 — \ 
Ilaſumed the moſt magnifi gnificent monarchy, as ruler over Iſrael. ik 
but how did the pw dep: from 55 when Shiloh came? Fith, it abit — 


ed in the transference of the public oyernment to the. Herod family, &c. a the 
mon of the Romans foie No. CX where we haye pro ed that at the birth of 
ls, the ſceptre 2 700 Nei as: this Number i is meant to prove · that it equally 


death} and 2 — Melly hel ap MIL anſwer to N 
© is another: ok 
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but, the bli DN e figh t. &c. 
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On Land whathe-onyn;branch.of A neee wa! 
ine, the ruling branch of David's family bedamt ext xife that. 
Was no longer any voss fr of the continuande of the. Pony ie 
et Ang Dona: The! r the 
dirott deſeont of „the family expired with him ; and gonſequem 
dona de departedl: ſince, . aftually ſwaxed by 20 ranger, a 
and the Romans) and, 2. no one w could poſlibly glam tho 
habe _— of. the remote branches of David's: ** could "4 er op na 


bs 
SE IDES -birth-cight:: far that  perſoin as Are Fark tk Co 
tence . . mouth. of. Dates hd e 4 ty, 


J 455 

This ſtatement appears to be ſupported bythe manner "int which: mon ns of David by | 
Bathſheba are recorded, 2 Sam. y, 14., CE Tn ns were born 5 er after he was 
king in Jeruſalem, 1, Shammuah, 2. „Shobab athan, 4, Solomon“; Which, 1 Chron, 
iii. 5. are thus reckoned, wt | Shimes, 2, BY ad 4, Solomon, four, of Bath- 
ſhua [i. e. Bathſheba] the daughter Ng woe an 2d, at. ee tal 

Now we know, 1, that David had promiſed Baththeba Fes Ia *her ſons ſhould 
ſucceed him: 2, chat Shimea died in his infaney, 9 Sam! 'xii. 1, Kc. 3, nothing is 
recorded of Shobab, perhaps he alſo died young; this reduces the fons of Bathſheba to 
two - Nathan, and Solomon. For what reaſon Solomon, the younger, was preferred 


binted at t we ought to conſider, ms of David, bom 
before ie ned in 1 * 22 55 5 8 0 2 T on, on = 

„No. XLV. page 80, an 9 5 vie 25, in in the caſt. 
FT the r for 7 eh 5 Nth Jr 5550 Car MAES ts cor hm with 


F597. 
*. z 

Sd 74 
S 
by * 


Beit ba : fo, that ole .of thetn, as firſt bor © wa te ſtab 
tel n who ſhould pro ceed out of the d 4 6 Jav ii 
wo ef] temen was born at this time, or, whether 
ey 5 llomon was not begotten Meer thn promi 


feline 4 . 
ve chat m hk be, very credible, that the vid. by B acba were 
of x W H is very ble, that ate Bathfbeha were be 


reduced 0 two, atttan and Solomon, of whom ! 6 elder, . 
0 10 5 eve, to the Hag "deſcending. 125 nes = In, Tt the father 
0 z. 25 Solomon Having aCtua ne initted the crown 
Mets 1107 13 in 7 15 2 No | ti nf 856 Nel es (and we know. br n0 
0 opp Wöletsd in te pe of Je a dente he 1 ff . 
7850 1 Dh Nees Les ired with vb 1 ee. 
2 158 A 95 per: rfectly LY mY ancient 1 bc fe whoſe Til 
right 15 80 ad. long dormant, and invo 72 Ns 4 UI. e 
Bethlehem; 2, ou 1 it 15 ark he 1 0. 0 3 turn from the 
there was another branch which ha Se ans ; 16 " 3. JJ cLUS Was 
= who, by uniting in bimſelf the claim ok bott lines 15 1 5 . 755 224 
| ſpecially denoted and deſcribed, a e Wi di fputabl 5 0 10 . 
CT was AE Qccu VP the throne, 15 to. W | te Joepite, 3 ne 
e evange Matthews, therefore, give oY t 
to the deſceft 01 the crown 1 from > fi to W D, be 
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4s and, after theoab ylomdh ;-t0::thoſs> 

1 =_ 25 + ob ghvz e..takidg.theieldeft on, or, the next 

heir to the crown, all the way'y:fo thaty/at'taſt, it would: ave been “ Aing Jacob, voy 

| ph, king Jeſus: Rad providence thought fit. do ecmübe che dowinian, together 

with the right to rule, in Dawdls fainity. i 25 2: 291 av} 20 28 not ee 

- The truth of this ton deſcent was eaſily aſcertainable b ythe genitalogies: of the family ; 

was ratified by 4 os Bethlckem.s) fookf which public xebcs GRO 
e evangeliſt Nialths $ ; 


ied his pedigree:'!! On / the uther d and FEM An. 
| The evangeliſt Enkey ves the deſcent of the Virgin: Mary-from: David: " 4 wot 
— wages E006 in tke royal hne: (and, | indeed;y'\:1.' there was 4 prior 
3 had little or no claim 40, the crown, whoſe duties 
ſhe — not * ve diſchurged in her on ) her branch was a private branch; but 
beit happened; that" in the inſtance of h and Mary, Joſeph being of the /noyal 
branch, intermarried with — branch; and, I preſume, that very branch, which 
when his ow-n was extinct, was the next entitled to the orb vn: ſo that, as in the caſe 
of the houſes of Vork and Laneaſter, in England, the offspring” of this connection, 
united both houſes and their rights in his own perſon: now the common! Nr 
of theſe two res dying without iſſue, their claims to Hey e died with him. 

This I take to be the defigir of providence in gi iving us uble genealogy of Jeſus ;— 


SEETSEAESESSO, 


* 8 A 


dd the reſult of the whole is; 2; Heli, the father of the View Mary, having a landed 
8 U eſate, adopted Joſeph, the huſband of his daughter, to de his ſon; ſo that, Joſeph was 
whe begotten by his —— father Jacob, but was conſidered as, and legally was, the fon of 
rred Heli, 2, That the two branches of . from David, by Nathan and Solomon, in 
00, their diredt lines, met in Mary and Joſe and conſequently centered in Jeſus, their 
bom ſon. 3, That the time hende ane let pee 1 tl @rvive in the houſe of Divid, 
| the maar the ſame number of — as it yu 100 dormant; i. e. fourteen gene · 
eaſt 4. That after tliis time the 1M tts 18221 of the ſceptre fare by 

with a | died deſcendant; of David became apparent; >becauſer! Jefas dled : Sale ey 


5, That however” embarraſting theſe able genenlogies have been, or are, to the 
kamed, yet, whenever they 1 be entirely 1 their utility and application 
vill be fo great, as to juſtify he ce of providence in their /prefervation:.'of: which 
peitaps theſe hints may convinee the reader; whether or not, they be the treat and 
Kentical improvements to be drawn from them: or N r they hy, be ern 
ber true and e der wor JO. fig | 


£ PEEL) 1 7. ? 
J 3 . 7 


ather rains collides | OK A RE ed Jet 
by, 'L eat. de 0 SHILOH» DEPARTURE. mv {4909 10 541 986. 
* „lt Ste we 21 e e 

ired, 1 CANNOT- tell, whether v7 eber des Percdbred he, bot Lan ready to think we 


— in theſe later Numbers, made confiderable progreſs toward a juſt underſtanding of 


. * the celebrated vp phecy of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 10. almoſt eve * of which we have 
di, 2 che bach or "ſceptre, {vide No. CXXUIL): + ſhall not depart from 


We have inferred, d the Repite dejiarted fron! Judah, x: inthe er of the ſhebeth 

bring transferred to Cyrenius; bie No CXXIII. 2. in the deer of its regal de- 

tent in the perſon of Jeſes; g. we ought to add, at the deſtruttion of the Jewiſh p polity 
W 


nd city, &c. b dy Titus There remain however wo words in the prophecy, 
| cap- _ inveſti ese are, I. sI Len: 2: that-word (v4 #2) paced we render 
it mall come.“ 


4 The 
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van oigght to have been 


1 FRAGMENTS. 
P E pri 


1. In 5 
off Ivy, 
jerk FT ad e 
4 N * The ſun UG arifath, and the ſun ſets, Boes ol 
ade away (BA R2). Judges iv. 18. And the men of the city ſald to Samſon the 
t dowti—ſet—wedt away (15 RI). Amos vii. 9. 1 will cauſe! the ſun toi go 
emi peo Wray Plalm L. l. ITbe -ord hath callech che earth from the ring d 
the ſun, 10 his ſetting. (mad Mena v). Deut. xi. 30. Are they not by the way wher 
the fun; down (Rab Measua):Vide alſo Joſhua. i. 4. xki. 4. Zech. viii. J. in al 
1 es there is a clear, ane, wm 0: thereon ne 
| 63194 LAT 

2. The Jews, in Sepher Semack David. p 17. Senher duck in, 
alſo, fol. 53. page 2. on this paſſage of Grnebis, take the word.» — ken. 


dering, until the Shilonite be pRSTROVYE D: or, as Aben- Ezra, until the tomm ef Shilok | 


be DESTROYED : which, though analogous to what Wwe have ſaid, is indeed ſtronger; ince 
we do not underſtand that the ſun is deſtroyed becauſe it ſets : however, this ſhews their 
opinion of the meaning of the word; that it may ſignify to depart go away be de. 
Ss: in wah; | yang a + provation, or ok er or ah: amounting to an er 

Ton. Niles . A oY 30301 ot 4 bo r IN 
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* ; 4 4224 110 ral 14 OF THE won SHILOH... ' 4 Akt re 333 
195 1 51) N n inen "7 Stir 111 21 

"THERE « exiting. now 82 — Shiloh: to bel nnbdnete and; the qui 
connefted with | this may ñentiy underſtood by the following quotation. 
e The ſceptre ſhall noi * TI Juda, nor a lawgiver from! en his feet, 111 
Shilak come; and unto him ſhall 1 of the people be. . N 13 
of the ſenſe of this famous ancienteſt\and ableſt- among the Jevid 
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FOOT of an outcaſt, that one is led to think it is dawn from the 'recol- 
feen of ſome actual ingame; rather than” from foreſight of the ſufferings of ſuch a 


. fs N i Jo Lit 


* ſed cciminal. e 
mes, in general, have been thought 1 capable of piation, more 


but fome are of 2 nt a na- 
"2s to be ſuppoſed atrocious Mord expiation. "Thou; — be uſually 
edered as one thoſe alroeious crimes which are inc ; nevertheleſs, there 


3 Ader inffarices wherein the criminal was puniſhed by other means than by loſs 
3 — A judicial infliction, of a commutatory kind; ſeems to have been paſſed 


pe 4 Cain. Adam was puuiſhed by # dying life 7 Cain by 4 wind death, 


| „ For eiehbtng Ad6-parerinl deb; 1 


* the mark of a female part be _—_—_— on vnn enn. WITE A | wor on- 


1 Lande og For drinking ſpirits, a viatner's flag; | 118 


% 


Polt Pepſtesling ſacred gold, 2 dog's foot ;\ Mot | 


ith none to eat with them, 

ith none to facrifice with them ; 

With yone to be allied by marriage to them; 
Abject, and excluded from all ſocial duties, 
Let them wander over the earth; 


2 EEE eee. 


Y 1 Branded with indelib/e marks, H re < 4 £ 


They ſhall be deſerted 1 their gera- an materal wien. 


B OE + Treated by none with | nies fee 
Fr „„ 
„och is the ord it e 0 2 f 0 


; | Ws, Is my iniquity #00 great to admit of 


I 3 1 Criminals, . all the claſſes, having 1 an . as ae by 


ww, ſhall not be marked an the forehead, but be condemned to pay the higheſt fine. 


s now apply theſe I in illuſtration of the hiſtory of Cain. Cain had 
his brother; this being a very extraordinary and embarraſſing inſtance 


1 . ba 1 Þrft eno e crime among mankind which required even 
3 e a the Lord Libdught þ proper to fit in judgment, to act as judge, on this 


. Ted from the ground, and he detects it, by citing the murderer to his tribu- 
= ab, where, after examination and conviction, he paſſes ſentence on him.— « Thou 


N ar; 9 5 N the earth, which hath opened her month 40 receive 7 brother's blood; a 


affecting oecaſion. Adam might not know of this guilt, or how to detect it, 
y to puniſh it; but the Lord meta horically hears of it, by the blood which 


da 12 ſhalt thou be in the J a7 ct Ag Cain A to. 
s there no fine, no ſuffer- 


of ſuch. a vagabond flate, that ma E ere ? Behold, thou haft baniſhed me 


L IO the fi * . * 2 [adamah| where I was born, where my parents. 


h My native coun om thy 1 alſo, in thy public worſhip and in- 
ions ; I muſt now 125 we from all my heart holds dear, being prohibited from 


3 | qproaching my former intimates, and. thy 1 3 altars. Z fall be a fugitive, a 


en the earth; and any ons who Jndeth me may lay me without compunction, 


i will bay rather a wild beaſt, than a man.“ The Lord ſaid, © I mentioned an 


pation formerly, on account of your crime IX ungovernable anger, bidding yow 


2 W fin-0 lin-offering before the ſacred entrance; but then you diſregarded that admo— 
4 Faac. Coxrix. M nition. 


. — — en » . 
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nition and command. Nevertheleſs, as I did not take away the life of your father 
Adam, though forfeited, when I fat in judgment on him, but abated of that ri * 


penalty; ſo I do not deſign you ſhould be taken off by ſudden death, neither im- 
mediately from myſelf, nor mediately by another. I pronounce, therefore, a muck 
heavier ſentence on whoever ſhall deſtroy Cain. Moreover, to ſhew that Cain is a 
perſon ſuffering under puniſhment, fince no one elſe has power to do it; fince he 
refiſts the juſtice of his fellow-men ; fince his crime has called me to be his judge, I 
ſhall brand his forehead with a mark of his crime ; and then, whoever obſerves this 


mark, will avoid his company ; they will not ſmite him, but they will hold no in. 


tercourſe with him, fearing leſt his iraſcible paſſions ſhould take offence at ſome un- 
arded word, and ſhould tranſport him again into a fury, which may iffue in blood. 
ed. Beſide this, all mankind, wherever he may endeayour' to affociate; ſhall fear 
to pollute themſelves, by conference with him. 
ie uneaſineſſes continually ariſing from this ſtate of ſequeſtration, led the un- 
happy Cain to ſeek repoſe in a diſtant ſettlement. If this conception of the hifi 
be juſt, and if the quotation from Menv be genuine, we have here one of the 
traditions in the world; in confirmation not only of the hiſtory as related in Gene- 
fis, but of our public verſion of the paſſage © ff 


THERE muſt undoubtedly have been ſome original from whence the various na- 
tions, with which we are acquainted, derived their inſtitutions, whether political or 
religious: that among theſe inſtitutions we ſhould find reſtrictions in the choice of 
food, certain creatures permitted, certain others prohibited; this, I ſay, opens a 
very wide field of remark. Ie I EIT, 

In Leviticus, chap. xi. Moſes forbids, as unclean, all avapruUPEDs—PFirſt, that arc 
carnivorous, or live by.rapine—all that have uncloven hoofs.—Secondly, he adds, 
that creatures, which are to be received as clean, muſt chew the cud: and, to com- 
plete his principles of diſcrimination, he ſelects ſome inſlances of creatures which 
are unclean, becauſe, though they poſſeſs ſome, as two, of theſe requiſite charaders, 
yet one of them is wanting: he notes eſpecially the camel. Among bias, Moſes 

rohibits—1f; the rapacious kinds, birds of prey ;—2d, ſundry of the web- 


inds, or water-birds. Alſo, he prohibits all kinds of creatures that creep on all | 


four. ; | 8 . 
Theſe directions of Moſes, compared with thoſe of Mxu on the ſame fudjedts, 
will furniſh the reflective reader with matter for meditation, Whence the admiſſion 
of this > Whence the rejection of that? What cauſe has determined the agreement 
or diſagreement of their choice, or of their exceptions, c. // 
Mx forbids the Brahmen from eating © the mit of a camel, or any quadroped 
with the hoof nos cloven ;” he orders to be $nUNNED quadrupeds with uncloven hoo 
carnivorous birds, ſuch as live in towns—the ſparrow, t water-bird, pa, | 
phenicopteros—the chacrarica—the town-cock—the faraſa—the raja" 
wood- pecker—the. parrot : Bix DS THAT STRIKE WITH THEIR nEAks—web-footed 


birds —thoſe which wound with flrong talons—thoſe which dive to devour ie 
5175 


heron—the raven —all amphibious fiſh-eaters: alſo, TAME HOGS, and 


lizard, tortoiſe, the rabbit, or hare, are lawful, among five-to 


taken ſrom its peaceful meadow, to 
vben the victim was preſented to the Deity; when much of it was conſumed by 
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wrt” [He excepts, however, ſome kinds of birds, whoſe names, being wholly 
Indian, would be of no information to the reader. © Let him not eat the fleſh of 
any ſolitary animal, nor of unknown beaſts or birds, though, by general words, de- 
clared eatable: nor of any creature with five claws. But the 1 porcupine, 

| | animals, and all 
creatures (CAMELS EXCEPTED} which have but one row of teeth.” Such are the 
diſtinctions, appointed by Mgnv, between creatures clean and. unclean. _ 

Under the word ABSTINENCE, in the Dickiomary, it is queried whether fleſh were 
eaten as food before the — ? I have been of opinion that it was not. The fol- 
lowing obſervations, aſcribed io Mxxv, ſeem to corroborate that opinion. 

« No doubt, in the primeval ſacrifices by ny men, and in oblations by thoſe of 
the prieſtly, and military tribes, the fleſh of ſuch beaſts and birds, as may legally be 
eaten, WAS PRESENTED TO THE DEITIES. Cura. 

« It js delivered as a rule of the gods, that meat [1. e. fleſh] muſt be fevallowed only fo 
the purpoſe of JO but it is a rule of gigantic demons, that it may be fwallow 
for any other purpoſe. 20 

cc On a Can aitg to a gueſt, at a ſacrifice, and in holy rites, to the manes, 
or to the gods, bu# on thoſe occaſions only, may cattle be ſlam. This law Mexu 
enacted.” "£4 re e ni 1 

This concluding reference to Menu ſeems to mark this cuſtom as a tru] eee 
tradition (for as tradition only can the laws aſcribed to Menu be — , and as 
of no further authority). The conſequences, however, are important; if cattle 
could lawfully be ſlain, only at a ſacrifice; if, at a ſacrifice, the fleſh was to be eaten, 
eaten in honour of the Divinity, facred joy ſucceeding ſolemn expiation—how awful 
was ſuch an occurrence to thoſe who yy ſuch occafions, ſwallowed fleſt meat! 
We, who in theſe climates ſlay and eat daily, ſhould place ourſelves in the con- 
dition of thoſe who partook of it only on ſacrifical occaſions, in-order to conceive the 


ſenſations of theſe primitive worſhippers ; in order, I fay,. to acquire fome faint idea 


of that deep impreſſion which the pecuharity of this mode of worſhip muſt have 
made on their minds. What did they ſuppoſe, when they ſaw the deſhned offering 
* ; when the animal ſtruggled im death; 


fire; when a of it was reſerved as food; and when each individual was called 


do participate in a kind of ſuſtenance, which only entered his lips when the ſolemni- 


tics of worſhip rendered ſuch participation a duty > The importance and the dig- 
_—_ ſuch inſtitutions muſt have been enhanced by the rarity of their recurrence. 
What was their import, and what their effect? What was the expectation they in- 
ralved, and what the efficacy they implied and included ? | 


40, THRONE OP MAJESTY. =  & 343 
| THE throne of Solomon is deſcribed as having. been extremely magnificent, 


1 Kings x. 18. having twelve lions; but whereabouts they were ſituated on it is not 

taly to ſay, as we have not at preſent an accurate idea of its form and conſtruction, 

| ſhall therefore now merely extract the deſcription of the Mogol's throne, which 

ve find had divers ſteps alſo, and, on the top of its aſcent, four lions; wherein it 

ſeems to bear ſome reſemblance to — s ſtately ſeat of mpjeſty, 2 
| 2 cc 
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And further they told me, that he [the Mogol | hath at Agta a moſt ploriow 
throne within his palace, aſcended by divers ſteps, wWhieh are covered with Plate of 
filver ; upon the top of which aſoent ſtand four lions, upon: ptdefials of curious 
coloured marble; which lions are all made of maſſy ſilver, ſome part of them 
gulded with gold, and beſet with precious ſtones. Thoſe lions ſupport a- canopy 


of fine gold, under which the Mogol fits when as he appears in his greateſt ſtate and 


4 
- * 
1 a 


glory.” Sir Tnouas Rog's Voyage, p. 46. 
Thrones were of different kinds; ſometimes they reſembled a 

chair, ſometimes a ſoſa, and ſometimes they were as large as a bed : as many of 

theſe varieties as we can aſſemble, we may perhaps hereaſter ſubmit to our reader: 


341 
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SAMPSON, we are told, Judges xv. 8. took his ſtation in the rock Etam, 
from whence he ſuffered himſelf to he diſlodged by perſuafion of his brethren, not 
by force of his enemies: and David, it is ſaid, repeatedly hid himſelf in the caves 
of rocks. It appears that rocks are ſtill reſorted- to, as places of ſecurity, and they 
are even capable of fuſtaining a ſiege, and a ſiege too as conſiderable as the Phi- 
liſtine army could have laid to the refidence of Sampfon. So we read in Ds 1. 
Roavs, p. 2050. The Grand Seignior, wiſhing to ſeize. the perſon 


him, with a new army, in the diſtrict of Chouf; which is a part of mount Lebanon, 
wherein is the village of Gin, and cloſe to it the rock which ſerved ſor retreat to 
the emir. It is named in Arabic Magera Ge/in, i. e. the cavern of Geſin, b/ 
which name it is famous. The pacha preſſed the emir fo cloſely, that this unfor- 
tunate prince was obliged to fhut himſelf up in the cleft a great rock,” with a ſmall 
number of his officers. The pacha beſieged him here ſeyeral months; and was 
going to blow up the rock by a mine, when the emir capitulated.”- 
Thus David might wander from place to place, yet find many faſtneſſes in 
rocks, or caverns, wherein to hide himſelf from . Saul. Ohbſerve, too, that this 
cleft in the rock is called a cavern ; ſo that we are not obliged-always-to-ſuppoſe, 
that what the Scripture calls caves or caverns were underground, though ſuch is the 
idea which ariſes from our Engliſh word. 4 Yor en | 
We may remark alſo, that before the invention of - gunpowder, and its exploſive 
power, was known, faſtneſſes of this kind were, in a manner, abſolutely impreg- 
nable ; and, indeed, we have in Bzxvox, accounts of very long ſieges ſuſta by 
- individuals and their families, or adherents, upon rocks, and which at laſt termi- 
nated by capitulation. | 55 = 1 
The idea of retiring to rocks for ſecurity; of confidering the protection of God as 
a rock, &c. &c. which often occurs in Scripture, will appear extremely nat 
from the ſubject of this article. > . SONIC 0 PITT 6+ * 


of the emir, 
gave orders to the pacha te take him priſoner : he accordingly came in ſearch of 
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1. AN ATTEMPT. TO ARRANGE + . 343 
THE SONG OF SONGS, OF SOLOMON, ' 
AND TO ILLUSTRATE PARTS or IT BY MEANS OF ENGRAVINGS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE firſt principle to be conſidered in analyſing this poem is, the arrangement 
of its parts; for it evidently appears to be not one uniform ode, but a compoſition of 
ſeveral odes into one connected ſeries of poetry. | 

Beſide the final termination of the poem, there are three places where the author 
has decidedly marked the cloſe of a ſubject. Theſe are, the lively adjurations 
addreſſed by the bride to the daughters of Jeruſalem. Theſe three periods are cloſed 
by the ſame words, uttered by the ſame perſon (the bride), who, when ſhe is the laſt 
ſpeaker, concludes in the ſame manner, with very flight variations. They occur at 


be end of the firſt day, the end of the ſecond day, and the end of the fifth day; but 


at the end of the poem this concluſion is not maintained. | | 
If, then, theſe paſſages be admitted as diviſions of the poem originally intended, as 


cloſes of what precedes them, we have only to aſeertaĩin two other diviſions, in order 


torender the parts of the poem Profil nearly commenſurate to each other in length, 
and complete in the ſubject they include. By attending to the ſentiments and ex- 
preſſions, we ſhall find little difficulty in perceiving ſuch a change of perſon and oe- 
currence, that the ending of the third day nt be where we have placed it; becauſe 
the following words, relating to a dream of the oyer-night, imply that they are 
ſpoken in a morning; and they are { totally diſtin from the foregoing ſenti- 
ments, as to demonſtrate a total change of ſcene and of ſubject, The ſame may be 


ſaid of the cloſe of the fourth day. There is ſuch a determinate change of ſtyle, ſub- 


ject, and perſon ſpeaking, in the ſucceeding verſes, that every feeling of propriety 
forbids our uniting them. Theſe principles, then, divide the poem into fix diviſions, 
each of which eg conſidered as one day. 
It has been uſual with commentators to regard theſe fix days as fucceeding the day 
of marriage : a miſtake, as I ſuppoſe, which has miſled them into many mazes of 


' Error, On the contrary, I have conſidered them as fone the day of marriage; 


and, I think, the poet has diſtinctly marked the ſixth day, as being itſelf the day of 
that vnion, which accounts for its termination with the morning Eclogue, and the 
omiſſion of the evening viſit of the bridegroom to the bride; as then the Sabbath, to 
which no alluſion appears in any preceding day, would be beginning, in whoſe ſo- 
lemnities the J cit ns would be attentively engaged. | 


1 


I | + or THE TIME OP, THE YEAR. 346 


That the time of the year is ſpring, has always been ſuppoſed ; and, indeed, is 
ſo clear, as to need no — Aung. or in Tue — 3.6 of ſundry particulars 
in the poem demonſt rates it. Mr. HAxMRR has identified the month to be April; 
and, in Judea, we may ſay of April, as in England has been ſaid of May, that 

May is the mother of love. Gs | EE, 
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3 A. op THE DIVISIONS OF EACH DAY. MO WR 


Me have ſuppoſed we had reaſon to divide each day into two parts, morning and 
evening; becauſe there appear to be ſuch appropriations of perſon and ſentiments 
as detach eaeh Eclogue from its companion. o.. 
It ſhould be remembered, that the noon of the day is too hot in the Eaſt to permit 
exertion of body or mind; and that no perſon, of the leaſt degree of reſpedlabil- 
ity, is abroad at that time of the day. The Turks, indeed, have a. proverb, « only 
Franks and dogs walk. about at noon.” And, in Europe itſelf, as in Spain and Por- 
tugal, while the natives at noon ſleep the ifa, © the ſtreets,” ſay they, * are guarded 
by. Engliſhmen and dogs.” FF 5 8 
Since, then, noon is the time for repoſe (vide 2 Sam. iv. 50, we are not to exped 
our poet ſhould depart from the manners of his country, by repreſenting this part of 
the day as a fit time for viſiting, converſation, or enjoyment. Neither can we ſuppoſe 
that night is a fit time ſor viſiting, or converſation. Whatever our own unhap 
manners may ordain, in reſpect of encroaching on the proper repoſe of night, t 
Eaſt knows nothing of ſuch revels, nor of thoſe aſſignations, which, under favour of 
night, furniſh too much occafion for repentance on the morr o. 


By theſe conſiderations, we are reſtricted to two parts of the day, morning and 


evening. The morning in the Eaſt is very early; the cool of the day, daybreak, be 
fore the heat comes on; and the evening 1s alſo the cool of the day, after the heat is 
over. * % NE . | 1 
The mornings of this poem are moſtly occupied by converſations of the bride with 
her viſitors, or with her attendants, in her own apartment. But on the morning of the 
ſecond day, the bride, obſerving her beloved engaging in a hunting-party, is agrec- 
ably ſurpriſed by a viſit from him, and ſecs him from the upper flory of her apart- 
ments, and through the croſs bars of her windows. He ſolicits a view of her coun- 
tenance; but the > gre ſeems io infinuate his further waiting for /hat till the next 
morning ; when ſhe, being intent on confidering his palanquin, ſuffers herſelf to 
be ſurpriſed; and the bridegroom compliments her beauty, which, for the firſt 
time, he has had an opportunity—not properly of confidering—but merely of glar- 
The evening is the regular time when the bride expects to be viſited by ber 
ſpouſe ; accordingly he viſits her on the firſt evening, but on the ſecond evening ſhe 
deſcribes her anxiety, occaſioned by his failure in this expected attention, for which 
ſhe had waited even into night, when it was too late to fuppoſe he would come, 
and ſhe muſt needs relinquiſh all thoughts of ſeeing him. On the other evenings 
he 1 his attendance; and though the import of the canverfation be- 
tween them be always to the ſame effect, yet the variety of phraſeology and meta- 
phor employed by both parties gives a characteriſtic richneſs, elegance, and intereſt 
to this poem; in which, if it be equalled, it is by very few—but cerfain! 
' ſurpaſſed by any. ; V7 Nees. NT 
2. : - OF THE PERSONS WHO erl. 343 
It is natural to inquire, in the next place, who are the interlocutors in this poem? 
That it confiſts of converſation, is an opinion received from the earlieſt times: from 
the Jewiſh ſynagogue, no leſs than from the Chriſtian church : but opinions 4 


* 
— 


ene. 


y it is not 
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' cared as to the perſons engaged in this converſation. There evidently are two prin- 
_ t we ſhall fay, firſt, the lady herſelf, whom we denominate the _ — 
ing a perſon betrothed to her ſpouſe, but not yet married to him. She evidently 
comes from a diſtant country, and that country ſouth of Judea, and more expoſed 
(o the heat of the ſun. She is accompanied by her mother (we a repreſentative 
of her mother], and by proper female attendants, whom we ſhall. denominate the 
IDE-MAIDS. = 1 i 
e ſecond principal in this poem is the Ba DON, who is deſcribed in terms 
which can only with a prince; and this prince is accompanied on his part by 
a number of companions, with whom he can be free, and who in return can be 
hearty. | 33 . | | 
beide theſe, as the Bride is juſt arrived from a diſtant land, it is very natu- 
ral that ſome of the ladies of her preſent reſidence [the nor AL narang ſhould 
viſit her, no leſs to congratulate and to compliment her, than to procure them- 
ſelves a ſhare in her 2 races, and to commence that friendſhip which may 
hereafter prove valuable oh, gras any to both parties. ; ly 
N. B. The QUEEN MoTaz of the Bridegroom perhaps heads this group. 
Such I have ventured to think are the perſons ſpeaking in this converſation 


" Reccived opinion, founded on a pretty general tradition, has called the prince, 
SoLomon king of Iſrael ; and the princeſs, his Egyptian ſpouſe, the daughter of 
Pharaoh. As we acquieſce in this opinion, we pals it, with this light mention only. 
1 or THE PLACE WHERE THE ACTION PASSES. 349 55 


The place is the city of David. This will follow, in ſome degree, from the men- 
tion of the parties: but in further proof we refer to the hiſtory of this connexion, 
1 Kings iii. 1. Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and took 
Pharaoh's daughter, and brought her into the err or David, until he had made an 
end of building his'own houſe. Solomon made alſo an houſe for Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter.” 1 Kings vii. 8, —* Pharaoh's daughter came up out of the city or David, to 
the houſe which Solomon had built for her, 1 Kings ix. 24. From theſe paſſages 
it is clear, that Solomon lodged his Bride in the city of David dire&h as he received 


ker; conſequently, at the time deſcribed in this poem. 


| mult now beg the reader to turn to the May of JERUS ALM, FRAGMENT, 
No. cxxxvi. and obſerve the fituation, &c. of (Mount Sion) the city of David, 
Tracing the ancient boundaries, we find it connects on one fide with the city of 
| Jeruſalem; on the other ſides it is ſurrounded by the open country, the hills, &c. 
u the neighbourhood. As to its internal diſtribution, we are not to conſider it 
wholly as a city, i. e. a ſeries of ſtreets throughout, and from end to end;; but occu- 
pied by the palace of David, its courts and appurtenances, and by the gardens and 
pleaſure- grounds belonging to that palace. If there were a few firects in it, they 
might be adjacent to the city of Jeruſalem, ſay, to the part where the iron gate is 
marked in our plan; and, for the ſake of perſpicuity, we ſhall admit (but without 
believing it) that I, K, L, M, were ſtreets, or other buildings; and where the wall 
of the preſent city paſſes, there we ſhall ſuppoſe a pile of buildings, the palace of 
vid, having one front toward Jeruſalem, and another toward the gardens, into 
which the reſt of the ground was formed. Theſe gardens, thus occupying full half 
the area of the city of David, or the whole of what is marked Mount Sion on 
: our 
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our Plan, muſt be ſuppoſed to be amply furniſhed with the mot admired Plants nts 
mrubs, trees, evergreens, &c. ; with water in bafons, ſtreams, fountains, &c.; with 
a Imooth- mowed ſward of the moſt vivid green, i. e. graſs ; and with vaticty of 
flowers in pots, vaſes, &c. ; in thort, with whatever of decoration art and expenſe 
could procure ; and the whole ſo diſpoſed, as to be ſeen to the greateſt advantage 
from the windows, balconies, galleries, pavilions, and walks of the palace. 

Nor is this all; for unleſs we obſerve how fitly the riſings and hills of Mount 
Sion were adapted to afford pleaſure, by their views i. e. being looked m 
and by the ſituations they afforded for proſpects | i. e. being looked from '; alfo, what 


is implied in theſe riſings, the hollows, dells, &c. their coonterparts, which yielded 


at once both coolneſs and ſhadow, we ſhall loſe the pleaſure arifing from ſome of 
the alluſions in the poem—theſe hillocks, then, the reader will bear in mind: we 
muſt add the fyppoſition of various gates in the walls around this encloſure, ſome 
communicating with the town, others with the country, and all of them more ot 
| 2 phuwe1 by proper officers, 8 a i ae 

We muſt alſo add to our ideas of the palace, that Solomon himfelf reſided in a 
part of it; ſay, for diſtinction ſake, the part below # and his Bride, her mother, 
and attendants, lodged in another part of it; ſay, the part above . 'Fheſe parts of 
the ſame palace may eaſily be underſtood as poſſeſſing a ready communication with 
each other; ſome of them were ſurrounded by corridors, others were open pavilions, 
or colonnades, &c. &c. according to the nature and compoſition of a royal reſidence 
in the Eaſt, and to the various purpoſes, &c. of the apartments. Add guards, 
former reſidents, proper officers, ſervants, &c. &e.. ' | N 


Thus we have ſtated our notions ef the Time he Place—the- Perſons, of this 
converſation poem. We deſire the reader to tranſport himſelf in idea into the palace 
of the highly-favoured king of Iſrael, to make one among thoſe honoured with a 


ſtation in the train of Solomon, when he viſited his betrothed ſpouſe, newly arrived | 


from Egypt, with her mother, ſurrounded by all the pomp which the ſuperb Pharaoh 
himſelf could depute to aggrandize his daughter in the eyes of beholders. Egypt 
was at this time in its glory, as to riches and power; and Solomon was rifing into 
the greateſt repute for magnificenee, .and into a proverbial fame for wiſdom. Thus 
introduced, let us attend the converſations of theſe illuſtrious lovers: but, let us 
remember that they are tranſmitted to us in the energetic, the im the 
figurative language of poetry, of eaſtern poetry; are relafed in metaphors, eai), 
familiar, and even conflant, in the place and _—_ where we hear them; and 
that a t part of the gallantry attending a. courtſhip converſation is (by uſage) 
included in them; and the promptitude of repartee to fuck' alluſions, metaphors, 


fimiles, compariſons, &c. is eſteemed to be no ſmall teſt of the wit, felicity of 


fancy, readineſs of reply, and mental dexterity of the perſons to whom they are 
addrefled, and between whom they paſs. Thus adviſed; ſhall we accompany a vi 
of the royal pair? xn n on oe 

No; it is our duty previoufly to ſtate the difficulties of the taſk we have _=_ 
taken; and this we ſhall do in the words of Biſhop Lowrx : if his Lordſhip was e 
ſtartled at them, if he conſidered fo many requifites as neceffary in ſuch an m 
priſe, let not the reader expect too much from the preſent humble attempt fl, 
where we ſucceed, let him accept the ſucceſs with eomplacency ; and your Ph the 
Jet him impute the failure to oor deficiency in ſome of thoſe requiſites, of wa * 


FRAGMENT 8 —» Wy 


Hebrew P oerry . W 8 F : ; 

Nothing can, I think, be imagined more truly elegant and poetical than cer- 
tain paſſages [of the Song of Solomon]; nothing more apt or expreſſive, than the 
compariſons. The diſcovery of theſe excellencies, however, only ſerves to increaſe 
our regret for the many beauties which we have loſt, the perhaps ſuperior graces, 
which extreme antiquity ſeems to have overcaſt with an impenetrable ſhade. 


lifed to explain this beautiful poem. Thoſe who have attempted it have been 
ſcholaſtic divines, rather indeed myſties, and have entirely overlooked the obvious 
and more elegant meaning. Indeed the taſt is by no means eaſy : beſides, a very accu- 
rate and idiomatical' knowtedge of the Oriental languages, and an intimate acquaintance 


with the manners of _— and no ſmall information concerning natural hiſtory, will be 
requiſite : to theſe muſt be adged a good deal of reading in the Arabic poetry, particularly 


K. TOTES 


* c> 


ſew of theſe qualities have exiſted ſeparately, and never all of them conjunctly in 
thoſe who have n I EX. $745 

By way of imprefling a conviction of theſe difficulties on the mind of the reader, 
| ſhall merely ſet before him a fingle paſſage, with the ſenſes attributed to it—if 
ſenſes they can be called. A proper een 0p would have removed the obſcurity. 
Chap. viii. 5. O that thou wert my brother that ſucked my mother's breaſts. . . . I 


8 BY As. IB 


STRUCT ME.” -The anonymous tranſlation 1764, printed for Dodſley [underſtood to 


Þ* 


my mother's houſe, I wouLD' BR CONSTANTLY WITH THEE.” Mr. GaREN renders, 
As an infant ſucking my mother's. breaſts... . I would bring thee into the apart - 
ment of her that conceived me, THAT THOU MIGHTEST BEB Mx GUIDE.” Wonderful, 
ſurely! a perſon of mature age guided by a $UvCKING INFANT, AFTER this perſon 
bad brought the infant to the place to which they were going!!! Where is the 
ſenſe, or the poetry, of this? Laſtly comes Dr. Hop6s0N, who renders, I would 
lead thee, I would cauſe thee to go to the houſe of Tarmapnr, my mother.” The 
following is part of the Doctor's note: © In our Engliſh Bible this word (Talnadni) 
is tranſlated who would inſtruct me.“ But how is this connected with the ſenſe? 
and in what is ſhe to be inſtructed ? Neither will the paſſage be mended if we 
tranſlate, © you would 'inftru& me? :” [ſurely not, for what can this fucking infant 


oe SS S8 2 8. to 


— 
- 


nd inſtruct her in ?] Then, after mary ſome various readings, the Doctor ſays, 
e) * Talmagni, the word received into all the beſt editions, is the right word ;—but it 
jr is the name of her mother - and it may ſeem a further proof, that the Bride was not 
an Pharaoh's daughter, for the name of Pharaoh's queen was Tahpenes. 1 Kings xi. 19.” 


The reader will remember, that our attempt profeſſes to illuſtrgte by plates; no 


= 
— 


and indeed it ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, as a dictate of common ſenſe, that not 
till ArrRER the verbal rendering is clearly eſtabliſned, any more elevated import 
ſhould be conſtructed upon it. Neither is the reader to expect critical remarks, 
fariations of verfions, MSS. &c. fince we profeſs, at this time, only arrangement, 
and reſtrain our elucidations to our own ideas, or,—give them what name you pleaſe, 


"*0jedures, as they have occurred to us in reviſing the verſion, - 
Fre, Conrin, =: _ THE 


ſuperior learning of Dr. Lowrx rendered him the more ſenſible. Yide Lowrtn on 


„It is much to be lamented, that no commentator has ariſen ſufficiently qua- 


in their compoſitions of the amorous kind ; and laſt of all, a true tafle for poetry. Very 


would lead thee, and bring thee into my mother's houſe, (who) wouLd 1n- 


be by Dr. Pzxcy, afterwards Biſhop of Carliſle] renders, © I would bring thee into 


other meaning, therefore; is to be expected in it, than what plates can illuſtrate : 


. 
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PLACE. 


KEY 
PLACE. 


PERSONS. 


” 4 s N 
LADIES.. 
* % 4 


Buip K. 
Lapms. 


Lips. 


LADIES. 


- The Bride's 


May he ſalute me with affe&tionate 3 1 
> ay he think me worthy to receive hit ee, s compl 


The ſons of my mother treated me contemp wor: 


For why ſhould I be like a rover, 
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THE SONG OF SONGS: OF SOLOMON. „ 


3 After 1 the Bride's romaine rom Egypt. 


The marriage week : 10 to 1 1 0 the L 
| rage: the fixth 10% a yr re 5 0 
_ into two Eclogues, MorninG ond 1 EVENING; 6xceps the Aal. 
Time of the year ; SPRING. | 

4 e Solomon in Judea ; with its Hara, Gundau, Ger ie, te 


On: f FG ee to ee 


; % ; . + F 55 a 
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FR FIRST DAY. ECLOGUE 3 


a wt lets tos Madge 


Bride. Tad of the eg Nat N Mother, "wing the rl 
compliment and to accompany her 2" 


is compli e 
. $4 


his kindeft addr, "AS | | 
bo ich thy 1 rewrote are exciliencics above wins: | ho aj 


1 25 5 perfumes is ee grateful 
eng 7 3 Ike — 
They conciliate the Vi affections to thee. 

Pray (3) lead the w ee ien, me 

ahead O, no,— he Si . 3 5 


The King bath imrduced me into hi (4) palace Un. 
We ſhall be happy and in thee; ?:? 

We ſhall commemorate thy love-favours more than wine : N 
With the utmoſt Fc -( e 98 thee. Yoon Di 
I am ſwarthy—— V | 
E But attractive ¶ rage 

. » ſwarthy, 32 deer f the tas of Ker 
*r enen, 

Do not too accura 8 my ſwarthineſs & 8 

For indeed, the ſun DE 1 tg 


They appointed me (6) inſpectreſs of the * eee EO: 


But, my fruitery—my on- have not i ver as 


Tell me, O thou, beloved of my (8) heart Gehe where thou ee 4 
Where thou makeſt #7 to repoſe at non: | 


. 


By the flocks of thy companion? 
If . Om Foe ir os . en know, 
moſt (9 t or women, „ 
Trace thy way D 5 
Or ow! thy kids beſide the ſhepherds' tents. 


day of marriage. Each day dioided 


Gl VXHmqs wands go 


— 


FRAGMENT 


' FIRST DAY. ECLOGUE I. 
TIME. Evening. | ae 
PLACE. Bride's parlour. 
PERSONS. Bride, and her SIE SY 


Bridegroom, and his attendants. 
Ladies of the Haram. 


BnIbEOROOM. To a chief rider in the caraley of e N 
(10) Have I compared thee, m _ 
Thy cheeks. are bright with bands of poarts 
Thy neck with oollets of gems.. 


LADIES; or * 
We will make for thee golden bands, . 
BRIDEGROOM * Wich ſpotted 3 Fa 3 


COMPANIONS. 


Baivs (Afide. ) While the ki reclines in his (11) oircle my ſpikenard a. eee. 
* A ſcent-bag of balſam is my beloved to me, 


in my. boſom it ſhall reſt : 
Plate I. A cluſter of I2) F is my beloved to me, 
[Of al-henna dame from the plantations of EN-GEDI. x} 


BxtvzGROOM, Behold thou art elegant, in thy tafte, ray dear, 
| Behold thou art elegant, thine eyes are doves *. 


Bris, Behold thou art (13) magnificent, my love; 
The beams of thy p 8 
The 3 Jjoiſts are (14) firs! (retem. ) 


How deli how verdant rn) is our 5 carpet ef 


I am a ro ft mere field: a 
BatptEGROOM, As the 8 am thorns SG 
Long th ede : 5 
Bibs, As he eee e t of | 
| | OO beloved among the youths. 


Bridegroom retires. Bride (1 6) end, to the Ladis. 


Bribs, T ſhall long for his (17) deep ſhadow, there to fit down, 
And to Jay. the fodtels of his fruit, | 
When he ls ak invite me into his houſe of wine, 
ben his glittering canopy over me ſhall be moftoed * love, 
When he Fall cheer me with refreſhments 
and revive me with (18) citrons, 


* a Becauſe I affectionately languiſh towards him, 


Inden his left arm ſhall be under my head, 
and his right arm ſhall embrace me, 
I adjure O daughters of Jeruſalem, 
n the by the timid deer of the field, 
a diſturb, ye awake my 2 till he a 


N 2 


FRAGMENTS. 


SECOND DAY. 'ECLOGUE 1. 0 . 


TIME. | Morning early. 

PLACE. Bride's chamber. Bride at her 05 window hears. 4s — zm, 
22 muſic of her beloved, very early in the mornin 

PERSONS. Bride, her attendants. Bridegroom, below. 


BriDE. Ihe (a) muſic [ ſounds) of my beloved l behold he ee 
I e 1 hills, — over the rifing 5 
| beloved is ſwif? like an antelope, or a fawn ! | 
Plate II. Behold him (3) ſeated [placed] in his (4) au. ER 
63 Looking out through the apertures (5) [window Ee 
| — between the blinds ! (6) Lattice} RR 
My beloved addreſſes me, and'ſays, e EI 13 > 


Bridegr. to Br. © Riſe, my dear, my charmer, and away: 
. For lo! the winter is over, the rains are paſſed, are gone, | 
The flowers appear in the meads, | 
«© The ſinging- time [ of the nightingale} i 6 nme, 
And the voice of the turtle re-echoes in our bee, l 
© The fig- tree ripens into ſweetneſs its ſwelling fruit, 45 
« And the vines impart ſcent to their increaſing One” 
5 Ariſe, my dear, my charmer, and away, 3 
« My dove (7) Bid in the clefts of the rocks, _ . 
concealed in the fiſſures of the cliffs, 5 a 
&« Show me thy (8) ſwelling neck [turgid. 270 | 
cal - 


let me hear th 
« For ſweet is thy call, and thy en neck 


©" To his Compa- \ © Catch the jackals, the little jackals which Maes. our Ke 
nions. ere their productions come to maturity, Cor, while IP, have tender fruit 7 


My beloved is mine, and I am his (10)! 
Feeding lilies! | 
| When the day breezes, when the lengthening ſhadows See | 
Then return, then, my beloved, be like to the no of Bt 
or fo the fawn. on the mountains of Bether x0 1) [rag 


* 


FRAGMENTS = - 93 


*. G , 
4 . 


eO — ' ECLOGUE II. 


TIME. Very late i in the evening... 


LACE. © _ artment. . 0 10 


Blox. ede on ay 2 7 © 2e I ſock «ir rt of my heart, 
Or, I have ſought all the long evening till ni 12), 

5 - find hin 08. | 1 om: 
Shall I riſe now, and walk about (1 3) the city, 

in the ſtreets, in the ſquares, 

him the beloved of my heart? 

ay ſeek him, but may not find him. 
The 3 who go about the city might find me; 
Of whom I ſhould aft 
« Have ye ſeen him the beloved of my heart p'» 
Paſſing a little way. nd them 
Might 1 find him the beloved of my heart. 
I would take hold of him, I Gould not let him I 
But would bring him into the houſe of my mother, 
to the apartment of my parent herſelf. 
Then would 1 adjure © 290, 70 appt of Jeruſalem, 
the fartling antelopes, by the 2 deer of the field, 

1 Urne if ye — 1 8 love till he e 
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THIRD DAY. en I. 
TIME. Morning. | | 75 


PLACE. Bride's chamber window. 


PERSONS. Bride ani her attendants of the Haram, 4 04248 
BaiDe {above); (1) What is that, N. up from the common fields, 


like a vaſt (2)column of ſmoke? 
Fiuming with balſams, and 1 and every ponder 0. e. 
Lapiks, or That is the (3) palanquin of Solomon himſ elt: 
ATTENDANTS. Sixty ſtout men ſurround it, of the ſtout men of Iſrael; j | 
— holding a fword; each trained to war; | 2 
The ſword of the commander rrady on his thighs. | * 
0 fearleſs) fro fear in the night. 
BRIDR. A nuptial palanquin hath king Solomon made. for wümſedf 
LAnIES, or O yes! He hath made (5) of the wood of Lebanon [ rawoed] 1 
ATTENDANTS. | of filver its top on Eons. Long], 1 STE; 
Plate IT. wr}. qa brat AF, P 
| : „ wit rple | areg its ant oor i 
8 | gent opioids ir Ni pod, 
BRIDE. Go forth, O daughters of Zion, and behold king Solomon 
3 ae the (6) cirelet with bar is on. encircled him 1 
in 44 day of his e . en s . 1 


i * In the Gy of the l Let Ns lan. 


8 (7) having ſeen his Bride, Fo the forft time, from a; 83 
at her window—by means xs of this viſit, takes SORT C this * to praiſe 
her beauty. | 


Bui DROROOM Behold, thou art elegant, my . behold thou art clegant 3 | | 


below Thine eyes are doves peering between thy-(8) locks: 
er, Thy hair i is like a flock of —.— (9), Py 
long-haired keen goats [d;ſeending] at Mount Guru; 
Thy teeth are 1 a ſhorn flock (100 | 
coming up on (11) Mount Cassius. 
All of them lite as be paired] eg and not one caſt azpong them, 
Like a braid of ſcarlet are ng. Aw > 
Blaſs like the l thy Four 4 > Cmeneh] is Jordlinels. 
uſbing (12) like the inner part of a piece of pomegranate 
| is thy cheek Jong pie] L locks; 
 Fhite (13) like the tower of David is thy neck, | 
(14) built on a commanding eminence 3 
A thouſand ſhields hanging around it, 
all ſhields of the mighty. 
Thy (15) two nipples are like two twin fawns of the 2 . 
nibbling lily flowers. 
When the day breezes, when the lengtbenin doe glimmer, 
I will vifit the mountain of balſam, | 
the hill of frankincenſe. = 


4 THIRD 
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THIRD DAY. | ECLOGUE Il. 


TIME. Evening. 
PLACE. Bride's parlour. 


PERSONS. Bridegroom viſiting his Bride. | | | F 
00M. Thou art e& elegance, m dear, FR | | <P 
e pat not even a bſemiſn is in thee. 
Be of my party (16) to Lebanon, my ſpouſe, 
rg r me to Lebanon, come: 
See the profpeR from the head of Amanah, LY 0 
from the head of Shenir, and of Hermon, | | 
From Lions' haunts, from Panther mountains. 8 
Thou haſt (17) taken captive 2 wy Ai: . ſpouſe { por er, 
Thou haſt taken captive m | 
by one 10 ſet jy of thine 
by one I he collel] o thy neck 
How handſome 2 5 Fell — my aner er (19) . 
How excellent are thy ne ry "teen ! how 
| And the fragrance of thine eſſences b r 


B1DE, 1541 as liquid [palm] honey drops, fo 22 lips U O ſpouſe; 
Rude oney and milk are under thy ton 
d the * of thy garments is the fs heat abe, 


BRIDEGROOM, A en N up is my fiſter, ſpouſe, 
locked: » A fountain Uh ih ſealed, 

600 25 . ce ſhoot p ante of a pa 
The pomegranate, with delicious fruits; 
The fragrant henna, with the nard, 

(21) The nard, with the crocus; 
The ſweet-ſcented reed, with the — 
With every tree of incenfe, balfarn, and dow way 
With every prime aromatic. 
Thou fountain of gardens'! thou fource of tiring water! 
Thou ſource of Fream—of Lebanon ftreams | 


Barbs, North winfl iawake-} (hut (ag) ne, bu ſouthern gue) 


Blow on my garden, waft around its 9, 
Then let my beloved come into his gard 
And tafte the fruits which be prajſesr Nee ales 


BaidzGROOM, I am (24) come into kd garden, my ſiſter, ſpouſe, 
I gather my balſam _ BY aromatics, = BY 
I eat my liquid hon: 9 4 firm honey, 
I drink my wine 22 Ne 

Te bis Compa- Eat, eee; drink ee 
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FOURT H DAY. ECLOGUE J. 
. = * . g 9 5 * 3 
* * 3 


TIME. Morning. Be * |. 5 a 
PLACE. Bride's 1 | 


4 ati] was awake: 
OE a4 dream to Meth 


OD Ber viſitors. J The (a) — Tear) of m 2 21 knocking, and | byline: 
Open to me, my ſiſter, my dear, my e + MY DOES 
| ce For my head is filled with dew; Foe a toon meet HE OP 
„ My locks with the ef the r bay”... Eo” 
; But anſwered ; A+ 3; - * ; 
\, 5 cc I have put off my veſt; 8 put gong OILS f 61 
| | cc I have waſhed my feet; how can 1 foil them?? 
My beloved put his "hand to open the dior by the lock we 
a And the (4) chamber of m = 2 heart was een yr 1 = 
| 8 e. ad 578 1 
2211 ab Nane of the lock) - q 4941 2 
I aid open to my beloved 
* 1 1 eee, 
| M rt [ affe ion orw PS ec 5 
1 foug ht 1025 but Er- not find him „ __ 927 
: I called him, but he anſwered. wa . op . 
The watchmen going their rounds in cl red 
They ſtruck — 2 wounded me | ity cored ae, 
They ſnatched my deep yeil from F we, Ns 0 ; 
"Thoſe ſurly kee rs 0 the 3 | 11 —: ings 
8 | I adjure you, O ye hters of Jeculalem, . : 
| | X ve ould find my bo" Ra fv r 
8 What ſhould ye! 7 him — 5 
= LADIES. What is thy n above 25 re ag on 5 3 85 I | 
#0 mo elegant o wamen, Le oak 1 
„ What is 1 0 barely above other beloveds, 
; a that thou doſt thus __ us? | 


BRIDE deſcribes My beloved is white and ruddy; © 1 
bis countenance. the 47 fandard m ten whoulad lbs 
bs | His head is the pu boy = 
Th His locks e black i as . raven; et e ee 
His eyes like (6) doves at a water-fall rm : 
Or, dipping themſelves in a [garden canal—nasin] Preamlet milk, 


4 And [turning themſelves, rolling] ſporting in the fu 


2:4 ves 1 3 , 
BnrDs, #elating K was (1 9 but n my eden the ant; 5 


— 


(2 + 62A}. 6 & — — av £264 4 > + 1 * ht 4 hs w 
— 8 * — — — 23 heh * — — — _— — — ha _ 
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PERSONS. Bride and enen. Ladi es weft the Horan.” 07 4. 490; 


[depth] of the . 


Ba 


Deſcribes bis 
dreſs. 
m IX. 


Plat 4 


LADIES, 


Ba1DE, 


File. Conrry, 


His temples are as furrows of odoriferous ſhrubs, 


as clumps of aromatic trees: 
His lips are lilies, dropping pureſt balſam z 


His wriſts [bands, bracelets] are circlets of gall, full bet with topazes 
His belly [ girdle] is bright ivory, over which the ſapphire plays; ; 
His legs [ drawers, — Fug columns of marble, 

riſing from baſes of pureſt gold [his Moes]: 
His figure i is nable as the cedar; 

majeſtic as the cedar of Lebanon: 
His addreſs is ſweetneſs ! his whole perſon js lovelineſs! 
Such is my beloved, ſuch is my eonfort, | 

O daughters 0 Jeruſalem ! 


Whither may thy beloved, be gone, 
moſt elegant of women, 
Whither may thy beloved be ſtrayed 
= that we might ſeek M bin for thee? 


1 e my beloved is ne down to his | 
fuppiſe my To his furrows of odoriferous ſhrub TH 
To taſte the fruits of his gardens, 
And to gather lilies, 
I am'my beloved's, and my beloved is mine; 
Feeding among lilies ! 
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rounrn Dar. 820608 I. 


TIME. Evening. | a 
PLACE. Bride's parlour. © 


PERSON 8. Bridegroome, with his anon due hi B ride 


BnipgGnOOM. Thou art (8) 1 my os bt Tirzah 5 10 600 M 
Fortiſied cities. adorned as Jeralalem ;-. 8 
brilliant, as bannered ranks. 
Wheel about (9) thine eyes 2 e from off my ſtation, | | 
Poor, indeed, they overpo 
* repetition 4 * Thy (200 hair is as a al cats that appear from Cilead: *- 
Third Day. e. are as a flock of whith go up from the waſhing, 
Eclogue I. * Whereef every ans beareth twins, and there is nat 3 
Common tranſſa- As a piece 4 Hamagranate ane (hy temples within thy N 
tion. Sixty are thoſe queens, and eighty thoſe „ 1 ; 
and damſels beyand number 
But my dove is the very one — the is — 
The very one is ſhe to her mothe | 
the faultleſs — te of her arent: x 
The damſels ſaw her; and the queens admired her; 
and the concubines extolled her, ſaying: 
«© Who is this, advancing e hg like daybreak, 
6 Beauteous as the moon, 
« dazzli " the ſtreamers 2”, [q- a COMET a 
To the garden of filberds 1 ne down, 
to infpe& the 80 ts of the brook-fide ; 
| Whether the grape was ſetting ; 
5 Whether the pom ate flowered ; 
Unawares to myſelf, my (11) affeQion [ [defires, heart, imagination _ 
me back again, 


Like the chariots of my people at a (1a) charge [pouring aut]. 
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Bride riſes to go away. 


BnrDzGROOM's N Face about (13), face abqut, SELOMER ! face about, es about ! 
COMPANIONS. } that we may (14) reconnoltre-thee—— 


Lapits or HA- 

». | What would you reconnoitre in SeLOMER ? 
RAM, Or BRIDE's 0 
VIRGINS. r, how would you reconnaitre Selomeh ? 


Buinnen. Cour. Like [as we do] retrenchments (15) around camps? 


TIME. 
PLACE. 
PERSONS. 


Plate J. VIl. 


| Plate III. 


FIFTH DAY. ECLOGUE I. 


Morning. : 
Brides yoilette: "rib «ſing, or recently dreſſed. 


Bride, and her attendants. 
LaDIzs or THE HaRaM ; deſcribing the Bride's dreſs 


How an F . (1) — in ſandals, 
O daughter of (a ces | [LIBBRALITY : ging out. 
The (3) che -en. [returns] of — — like (s) open-work ble, 
the work o — =" hands ! 


Plate IL. III. Thy (6) girtlle-claf 7 is a round go 


Plate VIII. | 


Plate III. 
Plate III. 


rich in mie . "i a 
Thy Tbedldice) bod, 8 is & ſheaf of heat, 5 your ee car iT 
bound about with — | 


Thy two (8) ipphee too I 
eeding among 323 hg 


: Thy neck is like an ivory tower: f | Fg * FFF 


— 0,46; © 


Thine eyes [dark with ey any. as the pools i * a Heſhbon (9), 
gate.of Bath-rabbim 
Thy noſe 1 1s like 


e pc of Lebanon iefolf, 
(10) that which looketh toward: en 8 
Thy head-d — 7. thee reſembles (x x). Carmel; 
And the thy hair are like (ra) Aragamen |! 


The king is (13) entangled in ras (14) ee a) 


TIME. 
PLACE. 
PERSON S. 


Panssbon. 
Plate VII. 


BRIDR. 


BRIDEGROOM, 


Barbs. 


I would — you, daughters of Jeruſalem, 


BOSD oY [paler] 0 6) addreſs Eubles e 8 wine [cordjal,] 


FRAGMENTS 


F!FTH DAY. ECLOGUE Ii. 
Evenm 19. | 
Bride's parlour. 
Bridegroom *. ting his Bride. Kl Ta 


How beautiful, and how rapturous, O ke! art tho inter 
Thy (15) ature equals the pam; 
| and thy breaſts its cluſters 1 
I ſaid I would climb this Fanz 8 
and would claſp its branches : 7 


Now, ſhall thy boſom be der Bros ny 74 ob of gra 
"and the fra hy breath Fe t the En of citrons. 


85 (19 ) 7) going to be a love-favour to 1 9 5 TIED 
| [er, te friends whoſe Rlatench Fri bip has Lag. 
It might make the very: lips © of the 37 ab 8 'Giſeourle. 8 * . 


I am my beloved's .., . + -+ la); * te TED 
Kr and toward me are his d 
[or and my dependence, i 9 — (3; ont vii 
Come, WT let us go out into the fields," | 
let us abide in the vi pri e e loner vt 
let us ſee whether the vme ke its 2 
'- whether the ſmaller grape erate fel n 


| whether the pome * e FA 
hether the (19) udaim mandr ans r 22 57 
oval a oh reſent 5 2 0 . 
or our 60 eon new delicacies i 0 | LA 
— ia n = - Wy 


1 QT RNS | $1) bt \ TIES dT 
7 op 


"= 
C 


| nor then would they by-ftanders] contemn me: 
I would take thee, I would bring T7 J 
to the houſe of my mother | 


Thou ſhouldeſt conduct me (21); i. e. ſhew me the way thither. 


I would give thee to drink ſcented wine, B 
f my own wine, flavoured with the fwrectneſs of the pomegranate 
| Then, ſhould his left arm be under my head, 
ſhould his right arm embrace me, 3 


(22) By the ing antelopes, by the timid deer of the field, 
Wherefore A was cer my fondling till he pleaſe, 


= 7556 = 
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BrIDE, Our:[c 


Bains. m W 


FRAGMENT 5. x02 
_ SIXTH DAY. | ECLOGUE 1. 


TIME. Morning: after the marriage ceremony had recently taken place 4 
PLACE. Front of the palace. 
PERSONS. Bris, her. 9  Bridegroom, tis attendants ; all-in proceſſion before 


"Re ON noone, in ps _ N are feated. ' 


if . . * 
Nie 


Attendants at - Who 1 jp con eee 16s 
th Houſe. In full (1) coming up with her beloved? 


BxipEGRoOM. Under the eitron - tree (a) thee "TAN 5 — 4 
There thy mother (4 — ny ay —— 8 32 45 ob 'Y 
| There thy parent /elemnly delivered ene, 2d 


BRIDE. Wer was stel om thy heart [inhy boon}, OD KA) 0 AE 


(4) a8 TY arm. ws 2 it * 

For love is ſtrong as'death, 1 80 "ay altar 
its n unappeaſable a as the, grave 4 . 
et as nen Ba of! r 1 Gi 


BRiDEGROOM.. Great waters cannot quenod love, 4 
If « men e ll Ge r „ 555 - F 


beans as deſpicable in him. 


n relation ber is ke an} (5) hot babes is immature; - 
What, ball we do our fiſter, jn Haden whe Ae oopenns hell be trated of 


BRIDEGROOM. If the be a wall) we will build on ber (6) kiodcs of filven:- 738 
| Wb ng A het lor 


Buon Jay 1 an a wall, and my breaſts ike kioſks . . 
Sol: in his as one who md (7) pede ee it ln 
| 7. Bridegroom. Solomon now hat a fru at (8) Raal-Ham- aun 0 Sc 


That 7 is committed to (9) . a 


will N for its TRE a thouſand, to thee, Solomon 
14.0 thut H hundred are due wo the inſpeRtors.) 


BarwzGROOM, .O Tur eue ] who reſideſt in gard ens 
ee [cooing] ] voice; | . whe i ade — 
ah her; . 


l 
. 314] A 
01724 t 5 


F * 47 Ws 
: Nt, 2 ; 


1 , 4 94 
1 42 1 44: * 


0 4 — 
A — - 13 5 i So ner ” 
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intereſting poem. 


compliment and to cheer her; and, I think, they fein d Ape 
throughout the whole poem. It = OT, that” theſe viſitors praiſe her in the firſt 


| or, May theſe paſſages. be ſpokta 


— r R AG M ENT 8. 


3 E. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FOREGOING VERSION. 35. 
WE are now prepared to. review the characters of the principal ſpeakers in this 


. "The Baipe has been ranger of parks, plantations, &c. is ſond of gardens and 
rural enjoyment, and has a property of her own, of the ſame nature; yet is a perſon 
of complete elegance of taſte and of manners: ſhe is even magnificent in her 
ornaments, and munificent in her diſpoſition. She has been educated by her 
mother with the tendereſt affetion, and is her only daughter, though Het mother 


has ſeveral ſons. - STO. | 
on, magnificent in his-equipage; palace, | 


The Buipzenoem is noble in his 2 
and pleaſures; active, military, of pleaſing addreſs and compliment, and one 
upon whom his exalted rank aud ation fits remarkably cafy. Gt EE ; 

1 it is only by what 


. The BaiDE's Mork R does not ſpeak in any part of the poem 
her daughter: whether this perſonage 


is ſaid of her, that we find 3 x 
be her natural mother, or any confidential fiend; | deputed te that office, might 

. , , 3 5 OO RATES 0 : | 
. The Brivs's Comranions ſpeak but little; T thibk only once, at the cloſe of 
AUG ½½ CITES EEE. nb | 
The BRIDEeROOu's Comeanions ſpeak alfs; only e the fame octaſion;” 
The LAprEs or THe HARAN or vifitors to the Bride, are the firſt perſons to 
ccompany in her train 


E22 


2 


. 


day; deſcribe the pakinquin in'the third day ; converſe wit e Bride in the Wort 


day: and admire ber drefs in the fifth day. Thefe parts hade Witherto been attri- ; 
buted to the Bride's EgypHex attendants ; bot I tather the itiformation they 


ive, and the ſentiments they communicate, imply well acquainted with 
ridegroom and his court —i. e. Jew; attendants, — ms to the Bride: 
| by the Quazn Moturh of the Bridegroom ? | 

Some other perſons alſa peak once at me opening of the finth day ; their remark 
indicates that they ſtand nean, or at; the paluce: for watt of more preciſe know- 
ledge of them, we have eulled them * attendants at the Houſer” fay the chick 
officers of the palace: — But is this ſpoken by tlie La s.of the Hara ? | 

| 158 anger; 0 b 


44 4 $13} If3 vat þ * 6 nenn 3H . 
3 F. Deere er THE Der DAY. 352 


() May he ſalute me with affe&iinate faluetions ! Though, the. import of the 
word neſtet undoubtedly is, 70 4/5, yet, in ſeveral. paſſages of Scripture, it implies I 
no more than mere ſalutation, or addreſſing—i. e. a compliment paid on view of 2 | 
EET Ee i Wk 
ima 0 3 iq 4 no ae 5 in £ | ; 1 1. 5 b t ; 0 3 
that is to ſay, they kiſſed lick Back A Lt hs that ation to the image, ot 
kiſſed at a diftance from it, i. e. addrefled it reſpectfully by the /alom of the Eaft 
Vide Avore, and Kiss, in the Dictionary, where this is rendered evident by ex- 
amples. This expreſſion of the Bride, then, means fimply an apprehenfi 
(united with a wiſh to the contrary), that when the Brid ſees #3 
think lightly of her perſon, and qualities, or attractions, and may refrain ir * 


CEE IE. 


FRAGMENTS 29 


his addreſſes to her. In reply, tbo ladies command dir heavty; and cheer 


paris ft ſolicitude, by praiſing her attractions, her 
They do not indeed praiſe her perſon, becauſe, accerding to 1 cuſtoms and 


Jcencies of the country, the bridegroom cannot yet ſee that: they onl praiſe her 
neral appearance, and what, muſt firſt ſtrike a beholder— what are moſt noticeable 
at the greateſt diftance=at a firſt approach, 5. e. her polite manners and her per- 
ſumes, to the diffuflon of which they compare ber 7 W for beauty. 
The e ae of perfuines in the Eaſt is very great; the lovers of W en 
ler this attraction ol their 'miſtrefſes, COTE ONT. 
ymphs aroſe the iffaſed ce around them, +44 
As the zephyr ſeatters' Nee Ware Ta ebe 65! 4 66s 


« Do not th of Khagami breathe ? | 4 
Is it 8 of Hager Rong? rev or the PD oy NP: 1258 1 


6 She xclemblec the Moon, and ſhe waved like the hranobes of Myrobalan, 
erfume like the ambergris, and lo {peatfal he wn mn?” al 


The FOIA are from Mr. Ricnanbson s Arab. Gr. 
Agreeably to this, we find in Scripture the remark, that WW 8 and per- 
ſume rejoice the heart, Wome Prov. 2 g-; and tall _ ke deſirous of 
ng her paramour ents: her as inorcafing umes, vii. Vide 
he ü. 1a, Palm xbv. 8. Prov. vii. 17. 14 7 
The reader will obſerve the diftance to hich theſe perfumes are aden doe to 


nnn d Bride's wwe was mou. 


36. ot Fred n EE 

(2) Love- Org, . ute ds ase this word wany Aveda, by conſi- 
gering, 1. t the ladies ſay, THEY ſhall commemorate the (pvvr) hue of the 
| bride; 2. That (ups) /oves ate aid to be poured out as from a bottle, or, to be 
ſent as preſents, to perſons of integrities (pr; 3. That the Spouſe invites the 
Bride into the country, where he would give her his (pvp:) loves; it appears, that 
lore-vugsz rs of ſome kind are the articles meant by this word. Suppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, the Bride preſented the ladies with curiouſly -worked handkerchiefs [as is 
_ Euſtomary in the Eaſt, ſays Lady Wortley Montague], theſe the ladies might look 
on at a diſtance of time afterwards, with a pleaſing recollection of the perſon by 
vhom they were given; as is cuſtomary among ourſelves. Such tokens are not valued 
for their intrinſic worth, a far dap hy ſake of the giver ; and were it not trivial, I 
might quote a common i ption oh this *. as coincident in the ſpirit of. 
this paſſage, | . | 
| „ When this you fee remeniber ns.” 


What other than a preſent. of] can be .vered out from a bottle? ime wine, 
that might rouſe the drowſy to Giſcourl? — does the Spouſe wall his Bride 
into the country, but in ortler to preſent her with its beſt productions; ſome of 
vhich, he tells her, were'flered ap, and expreſsly veſervod for her rec 2 Such 
u the meaning of this word, in this place favours beſtowed as the effect of love— 
0 remunerate love s or, defigried 0 coneiliate love, to excite: regard-toward we 


preſenter of the * 1 baue ufd the word: favours, fince that word implies, 0c- 
caſionally, 


loving-kindneſs — 1 preceded thee,” as "we ay; been beforehand with thee, 


we have rendereũ.—lend the * i. e. 6. precede 1 ne. „ | 
2 {* 1x4 48772 "43 PS x FR * . =" wh 
i: 23S N +1 * „3 ix} ay") * # 3 2 4 
* 95 5 F . — 2 x 
371. CCF age r bet! 3 9280 3 335 
1 . 2 - 9 1 7 
473 Hill iR : FTA. 5 11 e 


% rooms; ſo, we have the rooms at Bath, at Marga 


494. | * * A HEN SG. 


caſionally, perſonal decorations: as at matriages ribands; &. ee . 
1 722 dec. are 0m mph commer gg or Ys Favour woours, -* 1 855 bride 1 


5 1 14 ; 4 of5 Lf *7 Þ 5 A 79 ie . 111 $2; 333 5 7 TW 
5 of f ; 24 3 IT PEI = * IS ? a> 1 x £ 1 8 f 
J H. C 4 3 3 2! by TIL 44 aut * lige 811 F 
. * 
rl Ra + 3 354 


8 Th ide pr s to inte yak kalen (as 1 that & ia 
her apartments; and, from good manners, deſires i appt h ede ber; which 
they, with equal good manners, decline, The word meſtek. 1 lignifics, to advance 


toward a place, as Judg 22 ov. 6, '«© Go, and draw toward Mount Tabor, and take 
with thee ten thoud; j. e. go 22 to Mount Tabor, and be followed by 
thine 5 thine — wy it. Job xxi. 33. He goeth to the grave, 
where he, męſtul.—precedes a great many men; and ſo 5 them. toward him; as 
he himſeif — — es by many "who have died before him.“ © rar XXVili, 18, 
«© The price, 0” 

rubies,” Jer. XXI. 3. Thave loved thee with an n everlafling love, therefore, with 


<« drawn'thee toward me. Such appears to be the import of the wo here, which 


4) The 1 A age word, . chamber, can only 
mean, in ae ro his oer his eee the worl is uſed to this 9 85 


A 


Ling, was called contre regis, © the king's 3 fe —— renders 
or 
lace—witneſf, the e Star Chamber hy / 0 9 — — 
painted Chamber, &.: i. e. apartments. But here it — — means the Haran, 
or women's apartment, (be f cluded” chamber, into which. he Bride invites the 
Ladies; and where the latter part of this Eclogue ci | * as I 


ſuppoſe, from the n ed Jo the Haw; N 


* 4 - my r 4 * 4 4 
R : | Je as SKILL T's FEEL - 3 336 
” 4 


T3) Treated me OT A Uiteratty, g e at me jw hich Th oe, _ 
be rendered by our Engliſh phraſe, on ed 5 their e me; % b ow would 
that read in a poem? | | 7 


EE 2 85 + 6 
, TEE" YE. 13 V + Sat e# 7 + 
3 *. CC As FRET i 
. © . x * 4 4 5 
A , 12 J B 


(6) Iypedre/s filet fro , de, is fon 
office REN of the royal EG an * of Bae 
lument. We know that it is beſtowed on e noble families, r 
ourſelves; and that the office of Verdurer of 4 foreſt," which ie not na . 
occaſionally the object of a pretty ſtrong election conteſt.” — — 
appointed ranger, 4. e. governeſs, directreſa, : of t ea potion, W 
8 have been 2 ab er her natural tafte 


” Ee 


ww: W 3 1 n 9 r 
7 2 a2: * - 


„ 


”-4 


way. 0D Reo. 


K 


che was as famous, 2 5 wy 2. n e 


dee through her well, and thoſe he praiſes — for whi 


FRAGMENTS 168 


| 34-4 0 609 5 4% fs 97 ran rn a 
M. | 358 
(7) Fruiteries. The TE 5 ns not eee een but . pro- 
ducing various kinds of for 8 r ſo we find the al henna came from © the fruiterics - 
of En-gedi,” or 12 plantations, YAY es Wee of the en of Oy 
Chap. i. 14. Ve OL DOOR. | eee 


3 N. nd £2 1) b ws ly _ 330 
(8) B Beloved if a ew Arialy; . perſon: 58 as b eee Anden 


phraſe in Engliſh, the reader will excuſe the fubſtitution of one more familiar. The 


word is very improperly” rendered hu, by our tranſlators, on bout the Old 
Teſtament ; * that ſoul hall die,“ that vb ſhall be cut off,” perſon : for in 
many places the actions and fonctions, or qualities, of the body are atiribated to it: 
and even ſometimes thoſe of a livin body; ſornetimes 2. . a my 8 „ here 


ve cannot ſuppoſe 1t GREW ene e ; onto 


2 Ef nabe an n nn f Noida; ft * 17 

4. 0, [: 1414290 21! 40 alt $4 a5 SELL EPS. 100 ©: 360 

(9) Ele _ We obſerved, in conſidering the ſhip 27 1 Tyre, Bae 
ne xvi 77, that the word 121 mi refer leſs to boauty op N than has 
been thoug "lg 1 ſuppoſe, our. word fon ome may anſwer it, in a general ſenſe; 
and we 55 not onl 75 bandſdme ogy Kee but a ome dress, hindfome beha- 
riour,—ſpeech, &. I have choſeh the term Ot as e all theſe, roar 
being more uſually re ferre N and manners. 1 IDE OREN 


FOLIA Of ; 7 of old ic ! i of | 
3 P. 2 10 244 Jo een 4:87 74 7% Hgo» $3} 115! | 6+ * 
(10) This paithge kevbern/exinjned in No, cb. 5 14 w. piles oft 
ben to be juſt, A 5 N t 0 


Q. : HE P1235 gh * EX N 1 FIOW E Hi rift {1 nis 36 
K 11 8 1 283 Hi 9 Es 211 ngk 


* 


(1) Cirele. - This is mea fe 5to.the Fr the AE the royal per 
ſonage fits on his ſeat,, and h 2 ſtand around him, on each ſide, _— a 
ſegment of a circle. The ba of the Bridegroom are, I ſuppoſe, bis companions ; 
but on this firſt . viſit. _ might, perhaps, have other — — for. the greater 
dignity and brilliancy of the interview. Neverthe leſs, zhirty companions might 
el form a ſufficient diele, . ale Hi 10. ond Claes e 3: 5 


3 R. a 0 0 363 
(12) Al. henna vide Plate I. with the ky on it. 5 The ee or friiterls | 
of En-gedi.” Theſe were not far from Jericho: they did not ſo much contain vines 
3 aromatic ſhrubs, including, perhaps, the famous balſam of 'Judea ;'\it may be 
thought from Ezek. xlviil to. that En-gedi was a watery ſituation, perhaps near the 
ner, defide being itſelf a fountain. This agrees with Dr. Shaw's: account of 41 


ln, which, he ſays, requires much water, as well as the yolm, for: Ty 258 
3 ink: the 1 — ee 


370 
. of her. appearance, 171; for, as ſhe is Pine þ over, he 
ares of her. countenance:; he catches, however, juſt.a „ 
FL N 
a6, Conn. 


W 


LU 


106 | FRAGMENT 8. 


to a followin remark (vide FxacmenT, No. CLXI. and Plate of Eaftern Veils, 
She returns the compliment, by praiſing hit elegance, 121; but as this elegance 
refers to his palace, it ſeems here to be properly render magnificence ; which, indeed, 
as we have obſcrved, 18 its meaning elſewhere. She notices this magnificence, a3 
being diſplayed in the cedar, and other coſtly woods, which adorned thoſe apart- 
ments of the palace into which ſhe had been . ucted: not for tting that 10 
acceptable ornament in the Eaſt, the green graſs · plat (15) before = © door; w 

| beſide being green, was alſo in this palace edorned with the moſt magnificent — 
compared to which, ſays the Bride, I am not w of mention; I am not a 
flower, not a fragrant roſe, carefully kept in a ay. vaſe, or a noble lily, 


in a fich and favourable ſoil; I am a roſe of the field, . 


humble water · courſe, the ſimple valley. To this her ſelf· degradation the Bridegroom 
returns a complimentary diſſent; and here concludes their firſt interview: whoſe 


chief characteriſtics may be gathered from obſerving, that it is, 1. ſhort; 2. diflant, 


3. general, 4. that not the ſlighteſt approach to any freedom is diſcoverable i in it: 
which Fare ard Ty our ann Fania ee e * 


ky BP e 4 101 has 2 carb that the pan bas he 
| thee ſignifications; and if, as I ſuppoſe, it refers to the gree $ before the pa- 


Mo and to the flowers, &c. in pots and vaſes, e loſe io the pie, i it 
is applicable to both ideas. On this ſubject acoep accept the i 8 from 
8 % I never left the court of Perfia, but ſome of the lords, eſ ally 


'J four of the white eunuchs, begged of me to bring 'them. ſome flowers out of 


1 is he wat can 
We know alſo, 


da 


flowers in a cryſtal flower- pot. 


for they have every one a garden 5 before their chamber doors and. 
* Ra b the king with a * 


banquets, Fre: are held in gardens adjoining to the reſidences of perſons of 


from-table, went into t 
3 but he might quit and returo 


bree e in the Bak + and when Abaſuerus, rif 
ore Eſther vii. 7: it was not far that he bad to | 


the banquet - cha nber in an inſtant, ſor the garden was evidently adjacent. The | 


idea of flowery verdure alſo applies to the r of ore carpet, or coverny, 


and not bed (vide No. XIII. P. 26. 28). That .I — 


green, is no great f of 'magnificence ; but an extenſſoe bed of 


to a parlour, would at once delight both the ſight and the ſmell, and would yo 


mention, when Clegancies were the dee of PENN ona 3 bk, 
5 . i ee 5 
(16) After the Bridegroom ben eld . bestell to the Les, 


beloved: ſhe reſumes. the recently ſuggeſted ſimile of the catron»tree, which, 
a garden plant, naturally leads her to think a a kigfti in a garden, 
they ſhould be in private together, they might partake of and hi 
they ſhould be fitting on the Duan together vide Fragment, No. XII ), be 

reſt his leſt arm on the cuſhion, which ſupported her head, while his right arm was 
to,offer her citrons, &c. or to embrace her. 
pleaſi 1 cy ſhe would not chooſe to be broke in up "alludes to the 


very fla On ne i CAR en 


; ; ele. Nie BESS 18 142 ane o 1 * 
* 


with leſs reſerve. . Her converſation now, is not about the'palace; but __—_ 3 
where, when | | 


F 2 EY RYE - rg 2 


' She concludes by ſaying, that in _ 4 | 


* = Deep | 


_— 


SSF LSVA FIA ES 


8 


1 . | =_ \ ; th, AN —a. ud — Cm. - Ly LIC 
nnen B 


e ee 


3X. 367 
Fl 17) Deep ſhadow. As. the e does not grow to any height, or extent, 


in Britain, anſwerable to this idea, we muſt take the opinion of thoſe who have ſeen : 
3.8 ſingle witneſs may be ſufficient, if the orange-trees of 


it in, or near, pet ſection: 
Judea may be judged by 
implies a noble, à gt 
Travels in Spain: 

« The day was fultry, and I could wh. pleaſure have Ielled it ont is the price 
garden, UNDER xu SHADE or A vors Ares wy, 1 hppon by the /oft — 
aſcending on every de from the neighbouring orchards. | 

Being very hot and hungry, we made the beſt . — our — K home, through 
lunge plantations orange- irces, which pot e TO THE. SIZE: OF MODERATE. TIM- 
u TREES ; the fruit is much more plea 4 to the eye, if leſs ſo to the palate, 


thoſe of Spain. No doubt but the Bride's compariſon 


than the dranges of P > as the rich bl -colour i is s admirably contraſted with 
W tint of Hs age er of wn." my es 
3 1. n | 9 366 


(18) That the F nt av; n+ emmy 


admitted, that we need not ſtay to prove it: nevertheleſs, it is proper to mention it, 
that this rendering may not ſcem to be adopted without authority. Almoſt eqary 
writer has Prog on this ſubject. 


33. xatusrhavions or Tu Sxconp bur. 369 
%) A, ov. Ln: Srrw "th 

what follows: his directions to his companions to catch the jackals, ſeem to 

pon it ; but, I think, the poet port. gone «6 A MOTEL that though, when. he ſet out, 10 
gned to 88 0 their party, yet, ayerſation with his dee he is tenapted 


to ſend them alone upon that expedition. 

It is very natural this paſſive | by the Bride's windows ſhould cecur, if Solomon 
dwelt below e, and was 
chaſe was reſtricted to the area within the walls, it might-eafily lead him to 
the upper win fu e ee 6: orgy pas e * 
already referred to. WE 49 


(2) Muſic. This Ss 42 been confidered i in No, cy p. 145. Are at theſe 
kills, theſe riſing — within the park of the palace? if fo, then the Bride- 


_ groom ina following invite his Bride, not to any very diſtant, or very 
dangerous lion's haun panther mountains but to hillocks, &. in his 
park, known by theſe 1 haps,” becauſe, though ſuch names are 
233 parts of a palace in the B r e ni ſeems-to 


"era more diſtant excurſion. (24 434 
4 8; 9 Te 55 * 7 ? , 4 . # 
4B. „ of 


| ME! „ N. Plato 1, | Ao No. th vin . 


0, 6, tho blitida, or Jattiows. JJ i gs LEO, ⁵⁵ SS SITES 


P 2 


FRAGMENTS | 40 


ra |. tree of its Kind. "The following are from Mr. Swin 9 0 


Junting- horn. This 1 think probable! from = 


ing out at a gate above e, in the palace; or even if his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— — 


* 
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Die net 


—. = 
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| eonpliſh his defires.“ What is 


—.. . 7 
— — — — = — — 
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=. „„ e 5 
9865 My devs Ma in ne 15 rocks. Te e di Nah conſid: 

Bridegroom as being in the 2 below the 'w 

which the Bride is ſeen by him! now; windows in the Faſt are nt Guy "Harrow! dot 


they have croſs bars like thoſe of our faſhes iti them, oſe int 1 
Full vis of ber perſon; ſo that ſhe reſembles a dove pecp . 


no more than = head and neck, or crop, © which,” fays'the'Bridey eh 
can but juſt ſcern, 1 revive is b n Obſerve” that Ihe ig velled; the 
Hue dove: therefore is * ba d M1 Sth 28} 1 25 r 

* Bridegroom continues the Nis" of 7 e peaks de he 


from within, the cleſts in a rock; ”_-_ viſible only in part? . by "Gori 


„and of her pleaſant” voce, 'whi ich; in a\dove, can * ON co þ or 
call of that bird; which, under this ira alle, he defit er 
4 5 eie 9 DOD TO» 125 e J Soc) 

4 "Hh 2% #241; Tran et he let 958 


(10) M 8 1 Does this mean, «1 nn e tx 
Adele Our enjo mente now are mutual, and it ſhall be my happineſs to 

SE 5 ſeeding 1855 5 

Who feeds ? ap poet is ſeq > 25 (( ( ae TR oflt 

. IC mi ies . ff "LF ”” PAY SK * 05 * eee "Rains We CY Tal? 

) Bether: This 4, 1 ndered i "a | if ae t 11 CET 1 374 

0 mig ren « the craggy mountains; if. if were 

— that the ibex or rock-goat,' or the RE that particular of 

elle which we have Tendered <©/antelope,” it might be er proper to preſe 


tranſlation; 2 gypt is not a mountainous coιtry, but a valle) 
the Bride know 72 ing f rock-goat? On the other hand, were the mountains 
of Bether fam ſ wi ar eee eee 
| „ L an BE TS 85 NI! 
4 F. IF, —_ * . A "hin Nn pick 85 ce (ff in HR TAC ns 


«.; (v2) B/ CCC beloved all the evening; 
and nom. though it.be too late to expect er An! ſeek him: my diſap- 
4 . is great: but how: to remedy it? es II city d ſor I am furc 

e is not at ome ; I 2 if he was in his pa png e 


"ab 65 3 


1999 Ede 3+ 5 
8 NN Snot 3 ; 
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ED Gree, Pre Noe erl. p ON where we d. 
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hdows of the chamber, With 
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FRAGMENTS ww” 


H. - eee OF THE THIRD DAY. WA. 


(1) What js that? ln the original, Who'is that? But this has been thought to 
be an error of tranferibers. If the original word Was wohas,! then the palanquin is 


the ſubje of this inquiry; and to this the anſwer is given; if the original word 


vas who, them the anſwer implies that the royal owner was ſeated in this vehicle: 


[ have rather thought that the general idea of the queſtion leads to the word what ; 


but the reader will® take his choice of cither'word, as either will lead tothe ſame 


effect, en N juflify the ſame anſwer. ee ee 30 9979 anon 
17 129 219 H $1 E 7 55 2 511 | * 1 } $z 1] #4 þ * fi } ohn ; 3 | 188 FF 28 4 
4g grad) ating. alt io: » a eee warred : mdtod "448 
(2) Vat column © ee „This Arong. ion is by no means 120 firong for 


the deſign of the 2 this word is uſed; Joel ii. 30. to denote the ſmoke of a 
volcano, or ſome ſuch ab t diſcharge of ſmoke, ciſing into the air like a cloud. 
The immenſe quantity of perfumes which are now burning around the approaching 


niitor, is alluded: to. with! very great addreſs, under this prodigious compariſon. 
The burning of» penſi in the Eaſt: is both very ancient, and very general; 


deities. (images): were: — the fir — N eee * rad | 


wards, 3 Fa igri 


K. \ e 228" off an FEES. "ny N + 2 577 t al 5551 A IL 79 
Z pgs; FP) * bY "HE. >. 2 pla Fx SO nn. DOUEHTY IH; 
by anation. | Ss | 
Les + FC 311110 WES inn 9 ets) . 


4b | | 21202 = viel * * 5 Lig Wn E 5 5 AT. 12 1 10 I 0 190 add! 66 @©£ TIE £35 360 

(0 Fearls 7. 1 rather think this is is deſcriptive of the commander of theſe guards, 

* the man, z. 6. the head 3385 ROY of, vide No. 10 of the Sixth Day; a brave 
fellow ; of iel courage, Mos Of fear, in. the ve night, or at all times: the com- 
poſition of the Hebrew word 125 ») fa yours this thought; and 1 think, had not 
the bed, the Neeping bed, valuck aly me, ity this word, _ 8 * 35 
teviated from ts proper im or 3 to hie Ph 
4M. 1 ro 25 ried t : of wortly 15 rity 0 4 Müde ut un! 3055 


67 This i= pafti_n voutd farfle the'feader; if he had not vows been for it; by 
what we have pony it ſaid. 2p _— of placing the words is unuſual in the He- 
it merely refers the ſubje& os ribed to the 

1 ribi : oY the Fork oing words, 200 which it has hi- 
therto been wer FIR it, "We "(hall 1985 by the Ny, e E which follow 


as gl 1 ol 1 * Noh 1 ulatir age N the 2221 


15 8 . 5 
1 eit &. aut e 
5%, 


10 Gul 1 
krred the play of words for to! bre mid) 7. dhe bondeaw with! which lde mother 
bonded, or bardazet; his be # wotild have been intolerable: the expreſſion in our 


wight de rendered Pandedy itt thaw wie cobldlajnt/haed bn 


language becomes Kidic e ee ee ee wit eee 
mother encivelid Mn Wanne 2H a. 21! N * e 
What this cirelet Wa ae wwe tay ſee on mother ovcation more fully; but the plates 
r 
# * 2 : . (7) « Bride. 


1 þ 
F a . . 4 N : \y 
8 1 . : 8 2 i # 
% 2324 COS EF +464 - g 1255 £33 4 44 ; 3 A 


4 0. 38; 
| 00 cc Bridegroom Jeving lers, kis. Bride. for the firh POO! This 1 infer; becauſe 
this is the firlt deſcription or compliment which he pays to ber perſon; he prai praiſed, 
in the firſt day, her general deportment; in the ſecond day he only compared her 
neck to that of a dove, that being all he had yet ſeen ; but now, the poet ſeems to 
ſay that he took advantage of 7 —4 looking at the royal palanquin to inſped 
her countenance, which alſo ſhe has ſuffered to be ſeen ; vide No. 5, 8, of the 
SrconpD Day. Obſerve, he only praiſes ſo much of her as we may * 
could ſee behind her window, that is to  fay, her face, her hair (en in in front), her 

neck, and ber boſom; having caught a glimpſe of theſe, he praiſes them, but hi 


Bride had modeſtly ſtolen away, and makes bim no anſwer; She hears bim, no 


doubt, with pleaſure; but the fight of her being a favour to Which be is not yet 


entitled, ſhe does not confeſs her opprotation's aa dara acre) which tad * 


mach his friend. © BE ONTO 
- Obſerve the art of the Post be introduces an a kde; 1 

Jover with a gratification to Which be was not, ſtrictly ſpeaki 

trives to ſave the delicacy of his Bride entirely hermleſs'a 

gives to the Bride the choice of what time—how 101 6 | 

window; yet from the accident of her going to the window without her vel, if 

the introduction of his palanquin was a 1700 in the Bridegroom, we 

by his ſubſequent diſcourſe, that Nis plot had 

eee on vie ES ny __ REG anne Was the fuer of this mount: 


4 P, +2 a | r\ A. K 15 by: $4 7 Tel iS ale J Takte #1 : Tv 384 

(8) Between ty 4. The word endeten Bet E is to RIP dba of 
— thoſe curls of—the hair which may be. ſcen around the forchead : whereas, thc 
word rendered. treſſes ſcems to denote thoſe braids which fall down the back of the 
wearer. (Vide Plate IV.) Agretably to this ſuppoſition; 1 do not recolle& that the 
King has 15 her #reſſes, becauſe he had not ſeen them; having only ſeen his Lady 


an front ; but he raiſes me bocks, two or three times : thoſe being oa 24g 4 her 


9 Y There f is an o aden in this palſige 8 3 WL dation ; Thy | 
hair, or ids of hair, falling down th gr. ng: off 1. e the lon bairs of the 


plant: ſpecies of goat, whoſe ſtaple is o t len | 
have been 42 into muffs for our ladies], which bang 4505. but 
in hanging; ed to this is, a flock of ſheep cloſely ſhorn, trimmed of 

wool, no ſu; uity ; but uniform and perfect neatneſs. The goats are ae 


bey IB. ſome of them 


at Mount Gilead; where, I ſuppoſe, the way was winding and 1. e | 


flock appear the lo eee 
Caſſi us 3 ſuppoſe ſuc a road as compreſies them into ane companys. 
admits/'two at a time to paſs along it. Mount Gilead was at t 
of Judea, northerly : Mount Caffius was at the extremity of Judea, ſoutherly, 
Za tat of log ha een by dere en e cpu 
utmoſt ſmoothneſs, contracted nn 
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ſubdued, man ſhields of the igh 5 t ies of his 
—— — ty, as trophies 


R. [Ed Menn ee ALGAE SL, JI METAR. 4 Il a 386 
f (11) As to the rendering of . Mount Caſſius,“ inſtead of © the waſhing :”—1, It 
ariſes from reading the original as two words, inſtead of one; which, in fact, is not 
geſerving the name of an-alteration : a. As Mount Gilead is a place, the paralleliſm 
requires a place alſo for this verſe; which, 3. the oppoſitions we have above 
remarked fully juſtify. This correction "reſtores the poetry of the paſſage, and is 
perſeRly agreeable to the uſages of Hebrew poetry in general, and of this Song in 
particular. og F Oy bY TE a. | I 


(13) Bluſting: White. Theſe verſes, 1 apprehend, maintain an 5 f of a 
ature fimilar to that illuſtrated in the foregoing remarks : Bluſhing like a pome- 
ranate ; while M e e tt 8 

| preſume, that the compariſon of bluſhing is not to the flower of the pomegranate, 
but to the inner part of its rind when the fruit is eut pen; which certainly is ſuf- 
feiently bluſhing. The, compariſon. of the ſemale complexion. to the rind, or ſkin, 
of ruddy fruits is o mon in all nations. It ia among ourſelves a compariſon rather 
popular than elegant, to ſayꝝ of a yon woman, .* ſhe. bluſhes like a Catharine 


r:” but compariſons derived ſtom the bluſhes of the peach are uſed not only in 


OT | | 


1 

PG? LN 

: + 
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good company but by good writers. 80 Gays; in his fable of the; Lady and Waſp: 


c T was beauty caus'd the bold miſtake, 


r 
De faireff EACH that ever grew.” 


* n 8 — £4 


Gray approaches near to the ſame idea: 
ere # Igliding ite the wins her kay way: 
» a . 
rl warmcbeet and r r 
„De Ploomi of young Hefire,| and purple light of ore. 


Farne,, > 4 + 00S 
anding eminence. Probably this tower 
be a guard-houſe, which ſtood alone, 
ce. Th Ass I preſume, is to the Lady's 
c boſom, majeſtically ſlender, graceful, and 
woo — wy cleareſt marble, of which material, probably, this tower of David was 
conttructed, „ ; | . | 3 
On the neck of this Lady was hung, by way of ornament, a row, or collet of 
ems, ſome of which were poliſhed, prominent, and oval in ſhape ; theſe the 
acer afhimilates to the ſhields which were hung around the tower of David, as 
military embelliſpments. I Wauld aſk, however, whether theſe ſhields, thus hung 
on the oxyde of this tower, were not trophies: taken from the vanquiſhed?—if ſo, 
antiquity explains this cuſtom at once, and the royal lover may be underſtood as 
ing, © My father David: hung many ſhields ot thoſe- warriors whom he had 
| weſs, around the tower 
ilt as an armory ; trophies. no leſ id, and of conqueſts no les 
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names of aces 1 the precin&s of the royal 


5 A. r areal ates en: 2] ee 5 4393 


Poſe, hecauſe that was underſtood to convey 4 tre 1 . dom not yer becdwing | 42 71 
e to aſſume; the * 1 for, but no farther.” | "2 Of Fes 
Aan 25 IG F395 22 GS 91 * SS 


. to an oriental reader. ' © 116 Yo 31: M01 9. alt Urin 11 . 
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-Thj 1100 nipþles.' Here we RY Lap bin” rw any*6ther rendering ; 
for (15) ſimile * = to allude to two ga atſtelopes, who, ſeeding amo 5 
lilies, and being much ſhorter than the flowers, are wholly obſcured bY hen 
except the tip of their noſes, which they put up fo reach the flowers, growing on 
their majeflic ſtems. As theſe red tips are ſeen among the white lilies, 10 are the 
nipples juſt diſcernible through the muſlin which covers the Lady's boſom, (Vide 
Plate, Mode of fitting in the Eaſt, No. XII. p, 25, Otherwiſe, the breafi itſel 
is compared to lilies, on account of its Whiteneſs; above which peeps up the red 
noſe of the Le OTE 45 U See the Hates, and their ee ETOP 


. «4 
58 N 7 5 . 
4 


71 n This meyſbe u 0 if the Had did * Your'Epz is a low, 
a level country; but we have here moſt delightful n en enfive rofpeas.” What 
a vaſt country we ſee from Mount Lebanon!” &c; || And-this;14think; may bo the 
true ſenſe of the invitation: but, I ſubmit, whether theſe | appellations were not 
park? Suech &: in the Eaſt, Jad 
to ſuch, 1 is the ee e i Log ns dias Lan 


4 Y. in blad aft Farm vis 30 = 215 * 9 391 
(17) Taten captive my heart? + hs ol nd carried it off, as a. 
riſoner of war, into ey: ſo we ſay SANE ot Ieh an one e has* lofi 

„ n n * whi 


” 5 D308 o 3 05 1500 OFFS Pa 
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(18) By one ſally of thins: e atbiol hdd tu gimp: throu 
Ar thy op or, of which the ſparkles, ſhooting throu - 3g hed 
and that with great effect; e 83 "RS bee. 


gd 19) Spouſe. Theft time this wor oceans; is calah, and Yor? A Bake 
think, it 18. capable of being refe to either our. wo e, 
8 a III. ABRAH AI, in t og ; but the Bride, in 


groom adds, my /fter (vi, 


er anſwer, "though h ſhe adopts the term Jpouſe, yet : omits the: de ier; 1 ſup- 


b ue thee vor Ry Kiteratly, 2 | 
of this ſupplement, I preſume, the ideas of the ptr are, 
deredceldar, correct, and connected. The importanci . -ſouittains, 
&c. in the Eaſt, is well known. by Nos. LY: Wannen 
this article to a garden, and that a en. of aromatic muſt be 


<4 way of meeting ſome dior that' have. rr — ſhall ud, that th 
Bade is 4 2 ſecurely locked up, from the Hridegtoum at — — 4.6: he 
is not yu — to have complet acceſi to her. What „ 


— 


„e e . * 


io 3 garden of aromatios might be, we may gueſs from the nature of the plants to 
iſiſt our gueſſes, the followi extra from Swinburne may contribute 

« A large party of ſprightly.damſels. and young men that were walking hore; | 
vcre much indebted. ta ys for making the water-works play, by means of a ſmall 
bude to the keeper, - Nothing can be more delicious than theſe ſprinklings in a hot 
tay; ay the flowers ſeemed to acquire new vigour ; the odours exhaled from the orange, 
alron, and lemon trees, grow more poignant, more balſamnue, and the company ten 
times more alive than tl 7, es z it was a true April ſhower. We ſauntered near 
two hours in the Faber, till we were quite in ecflacy with fiveets. It is a moſt hea - 
renly re in 42 and 1 ſhould think the ſummer heats might be tempered 
and rendered fu 1 enough, by the profuſion of water that the 5 enjoy at 
Grille,” Trave in, p. 252 
The following deſeription of his miſtreſs, by an Arabian lover, bears much 
fimilitude to ſeveral alluſions in the poem before us. | 
« Her mouth was like the Solomon's ſeal, and her checks Bl anemones, and FUL 
lips like two carnations, and her teeth like pearls ſet in coral, and her forehead like 
the new moon; and her lips were PR" than honey, and colder than the pore 
water.” Richardſon; Arab. G. p. 15 

How very different from our own is that climate, wherein the coldngfs of yu 
water is made a re * un neee rede to the ue as the ler! 


n , n 355 
(21) The nard. As this IR occurs in the cloſe of the former verſe, ſhould it 
gin occur here? Can the words be differently connected? or, is a word unſor- 
tumately dropped ? or, what . ſhrub ſhould be. —— for the nard ? 


| 5D. 5 350 
(at) We are P accuſtomed LL: the-olve as à bitter, becauſe of the medical 
ang of that name, that we are hard] to receive this allufion to the de- 
lcious ſcents of this plant ; but that it juſtly poſſeſſes and maintains a place among 
the moſt fragrant aromatics we are well aſſured, and let the following extract teſtify ;, 
© This morning, like many of the foregoing ones, was delicious; the ſun roſe 
foriouſly out of t. 0 ſea, an THE AIR ALL AROUND, WAS FERFUMED ITH THE 
EPPLUVIA OF THE ALOE, 8s its 1 1 ag 5 e os KY We . 4 
Travels through TIF 2 ter li. * 


p #4 BY \ 5 
5E. a N is <2 itt £32635 4 11 


397 | 
(23) Sink thou * gale. On this ſenſe of the well 11 oY 2 11 No. 336 
p.72. Had this ſentiment been uttered in 15 land, we 845 have reverſed the 
mjunction; but, in Judea, the: 1 0 of the wind would have ſuffocated the 
fagrancy of the Ne which the. ants wind. e been every way 
arourable. To defire the north wind to blow; at the ſame time as the ſouth wind 
lows, is ſurely N w inconfifient 8 e 
5 F. | 23098 
(24) I am come into aer: as 6 1 ah en 
converſation; theke Eq hreod joy 
y palate: I could' not drink wine an mille h greater 7 I am enjoying 


%—And you, my friends, partake the reliſh of — eaſy res which you hear 
ue, Conrin- 5 — RN from 


| : | 
| 114 1 * A ONE N Th 8 | 
5 from the lips of my beloved, and of theſs neben which een 225 
1 ment, bannen, and addrefs. wer 10 1 bes: 165 5 
5 G. n 1LEUSTRATIONS as r Sent Sky, #3! NO 955 4 
i (1) The Bride ſays explicitly, that this was a dream: <©. 7 you * ry ihe which gr! 
1 at once removes all ideas of indelicacy, as to the Bridegroom 8 attempt to viſit ber, | do 
| or as to her going to the door, ſtanding there, calling him, being found by the  ” 
ll watchmen, beat, wounded, &c. Moreover, ſhe ſeems to ave 7 3 berg to | ſe 
0 be previoufly married; by her mention of her radid, or deep yell. [vide No..CLVIIL P 
1 P-.150.), which in reality, J preſume, ſhe had hot yet oth. as the marriage hag le 
1 not actually taken place, and 1 conclude ſhe did not wear it till the very wedding, =_ ” 
ll That the word heart in this paſſage means imagination, dreaming imagination, Wi arc 
[ appears from Eccle/. ii. 23. the days of laborious man are ſorroxs; his ag * 
vexations : yea even in the night-time his HEART does not re: he is flill 00 I 
| = ſtill engaged about, the ſubjects of his BY hours A ſenſe of the ward fer rot 
i p is not uncommon in the Proverbs. ve n... ðͤ | 1 
| | 5 H. Al ee Horm | | w_ f Fro 225 - fa » 400 in 
l| (2) The voice, i. e. fond, lk we 3 veins For As fame edits BY we . rou 
tj rendered voice, nc, in the Second Day, No. 2, 'we have rendered voice, Jong, rou 
{ in this place; ſinee the found of 'a rapping againſt a door is not 3 * mil 
| and fince the word i is of a more general ſenſe than a mere voice. - ke, 
5 L ; Sta 401 0 
[ (3) Lock. 7 0 UL MES 4 locks uſed. in the Bat, Nr f of 
ſomething; and we mean to _ more elſewhere, with a ws and — : 
i ON 3 * 
4 54 9 88505 Wi ten | a; chief, way ws Rants, 4 15 Les be for whom of 
q the ſtandard is borne, ſay ſome, obſerving, that the word is of a ffive i — 
ö (che ſtandard was a fiery beacon) he who carries this beacon,—no, that is too * p 
rious, he for png in whoſe honour, to light whom, this Randard. i is carried ; he Fu 
1 who ſhines, glitters, dazzles, by the opted of it; and laſtly, comes the preſent b . 
4 elucidator, what forbids that Mo Bridegroom ſhould' 12 the nin that of 
5 leads, that Needs, that is follow e Ce bee ped ny _ __=_ 
4 de dere e Eo wet) 3 F 
L , | Se A ks ka) 44 ah 5 = 
U In the gray vault of heaven, and by his 5. . 6 
f ö | Did all the chivalry of England mo se . . com 
q ES: | To do brave ads: he was irideed the glas 1 . 1 men 
1 Wherein the noble youth did dreſs themſelves. | a1 a) 
1 . + + + + + + » So tha in ſpeech, in gait, l/s 4 * 
| In diet, in affections of delight, t. 3 
| EP In military rules, humours of ous, Ws mY T5 * NG ee * * Nam. 
He yas the mark and glaſs, fg and hooks. > lt; 1 ff 
| eee others n — 9 * rr 0 


re, of men!” , 
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ol ingenuity, 


alice of cavalry; ridibg with dignity among the horſe of Pharaoh, 


SAG HPNTS. 115 
(6) His eyes ars lite deuer. Nothing can be a more ſtriking inftance of the 
neceſſity for acquaintance with the Eaſt, as well in its natural hiftory, as in other 
articles, than this paige, and the other paſſages in which eyes are compared to 
gores: our tranſlators ſay, ©* to the eyes of doves,” which may be underſiood to 
inply meekneſs, tenderneſs, &c. and therefore has . paſſed * hitherto without cor- 
redion ; but the facts are, 1. that our tranflators have added the word eyes, and 
2. that they took black for white : they had in their ideas the wh7e pigeon, or, at 
aſt, the light-coloured turtle-dove; whereas,” the moſt common pigeon, or dove, 
in the Eaſt, is the deep blue, or blue gray pigeon, whoſe brilliant plumage vibrates 
around his neck every ſparkling hue, every dazzling flaſh of colour. And this 

ſage proves, that ne of the author relates to this pigeon. The deep 
Hue pigeon, ſtanding amidlt. the ſoam of a waterfall, would be a blue centre ſur. 
rounded by a white ſpace on each fide of him, This, in the compariſon, is the iris 
of the eye, ſurrounded, by the white of the eye: but, as the foam of this waterfall 
is not brilliant enough to ſatisfy the poet, he has alſo placed this deep blue pigeon 
in a pond of milk, or in-a garden baſin of milk, and there, he ſays, he turns himſelf 
rnd, to parallel the dipping of the former verſe :' he wantons, ſports, friſks, turns 
round : ſo ſportive, mobile, and glittering, is the eye, the iris of my beloved. The 
milk, then, denotes the white of the eye, and the pigeon ſurrounded by it; the iris: 
ie, © the iris of his eye is like a deep blue pigeon, [ſtanding in the centre of 'a 
_ of milk.” The compariſon is certainly extremely poetical and pictureſque. 
ſe who can make ſenſe of our public tranſlation, are extremely favoured in point 


* 


Since the above was. 


For the particulars of 


e dreſs, vide the Plates, and their explanations. fag: 
N. nn 1 . 1 ; ; 


14 9 
(7) Decorated as Tirzah, &c.. 11 prehend, that the whole of this Eclogue is 
compoſed of military alluſions ud phraſes : conſequently, that theſe cities, with 
mention of which it opens, are thoſe: moſt, famous for handſome fortifications. 
Thou art uri] derorated as Tirzah; — [N AWEH] adorned as Jeruſalem ;—[aimen 
mamented in a ſplendid manner, as bannered ranks, or corps of ſoldiers, are or“ 
mented ; which is not far from the compliment formerly paid her as reſembling an 
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116 5 FRAGMENTS 
| 5 O. 406 a\ 
0 (8) Wheel about "thine. eves : + Manes. do that return, or, 4 1 bot 01 
this phraſe is not in our language either. military or poetical ; we have therefore vr 
[ adopted a word of command, whole import is of the ſame anten a whole ap ft 
4 cation 2 5775 ay aro familiar to us Ka ne. 1 j7 5 
la (9) My ftation, literally, my region, the grou occu ii m tr c 
1 Ration you attack, and by your attack force. me to give «py with my boos ko 72 bi 
| overpower me, advance into my territories, and, in ſpite of my reſiſtance, add then er 
if to your own, Theſe are NOIR: VINE t W Nb 0 = a 
| WOW in military een, erty It 1 87 | 4 
(i 9 6 fo) Here follow four wh or EY 1 90% (the Send WIR of th | 
9 Second Day. They have every appearance of being miſplaced ; A mere duplicate of ha 
ij the former Vaang⸗ and it ſhould ſeem to be unlikely, that in ſo ſhort a poem, ſucha be 
duplication ſhould be inſerted, intentionally. ſhether theſe lines are ſubſtituted 3 
for any others which ſhould be here, I do not e N reade will ur by 
l the connexion of. the © pts: 4 0 . le 5 
i | + 5 Q. -468 on 
* D as the ee a — The ie will proba bly: be ſtartled u wi 
ii this idea, — ſo ſhould I myſel _— deen, ned 8 not e * 55 
n e . Ae verſes in Rich re) | 
| 0d When 1 deſerlbe your aka a are alia dit 
"i Whether to compare it fon 
i J 0o the ſun, tq the moon, or to the wandering ftar L comet]. | 
N N this idea completes the climax of the paſſage, which was. a wanted : on 
| ſo that the compariſons ſtand, 1. Daybreak, a ſmall humans light: 2. the moon: ſpi 
0 (full moon?) 3. the ſun clearly ſhining: 4. the comet; whi , ſeen. by night, Br 
4 is dazzling as it were the banner, or ſtreamer of the hoſt of . ſuch. a pheno- ver 
[| | menon has ever been among the moſt terrific of objects to the eyes of the imple | 
A Arab, on whoſe deep blue ſky it is ſeen in tremendous perfection. Is this word 5 + 
9 plural by emphaſis * meaning the chief of ſtreamers ;. THE; S$TREAMER. Par excellence. ( 
4 The e of a lady to the full moon is frequently 8 W = 55 
She aj peared like the full moon in g nig af Le wed! Las 
| Delicats in limbs, and elegant of ſtature. Joys 5 10 
— obſerving how happily chien illuſtrates heath, 6, ot fro 
I kg « Wandering flars, to whom is reſerved the blackneſs of darkneſs for ever.” rali 
As the apoſtle uſes the word planttai, it has been uſual to ſuppaſe he alludes to pla 
the planets, whoſe motions appear very irregular ; ſometimes dir " ſometimes fo- por 
tionary, ſometimes retrograde; but if we refer his 8 to rue then we ſee thy 
at once how: they may be ſaid to remain in perpe ee ene oe 
extin&; which idea is not applicable to the e „ the 
5 R. 1 > ee 92 * =o We + 499 pr 
(1 Y Afeftion, heart. The Bride. had told os ; before, in No. bet while ſhe 5 
ſtept, her affection, heart, imagination, fancy, waked ; the heart among the Hebrews the 


was the ſeat of the affections ; : but, here, 1 n ſays, — 1 * reall 7 


2 


\ 


8 FRAGMENTS mn 
awake, and therefore. ſully maſter. of bis actions, and of his ſenſes,. his affeQi 

overcame his intentions, and brought him back. unawares to himſelf, or nolens 
volens, as we Yay avill ke nil he, towards the object of his regard. This, then, is a 
ſronger idea than the former; beſide. whieb, he ſays, be; was brought back as 


ſwiſtly as the rapid chariots of his people, flying RR enemy; literally, 
ag out hard! 


laris of my people pouring out (12) 5 now this pouring out hardly.means a review ; 
but, if it does, . mutt point, eſpecially, to the moſt rapid movement of that ex- 
exciſe; i. e. the charge; if it means pouring out in battle, it amounts to the ſame; 


a charge upon the enemy 2 but ſome ſay, chariots of the prinees of my people. 


Vide Il. Auixapaꝝ in the Dictionary. 5 

(13) Face about ; literally, turn round: but as this is no military phraſe, as we 
bare already obſerved, that we have adopted ſeems to be more in uniſon with the 
general tenour of this Eclogue. {Jo 0 oY nn OS | 


(14) This phraſe, which literally is, That we may. faften our eyes on thee, we have 
rentured to render reconnoitre thee : for it appears that they would faſten their eyes 
on her, as they did on the entrenchments around camps; which can be nothing bat 
what in modern military language would be called reconnoitring. led; i 
Dr B61] 20 Yoko SQ 50 3 10G 412 
(15) What, or how, would you faſten your eyes on SRLOM EH? Lite as we do on the 
ditches, faſſes, or entrenchments of - the nas; ide No. CCXXII. p. 205.) In this 
ſenſe the root is uſed, 2 Sam. xx. 13, 1 0gs xxi. a3. Iſaiah xxvi. 1. Lam. ii. 1. 
Upon the whole, then, it appears, that theſe are military terms; and it muſt be 
owned they prodigiouſly augment the variety of this poem, and give a wonderfully 
ſpirited air to this Eclogue'; they account, too, for the lively interference of the 
| m's Companions, and by the rapid repartee; they occafion, they cloſe it 


deu differently from all the others, and with the greateſt animation and vivacity. 


; L ; 23 Bo BY . $1.55 + C *-*I& 2: f LE 
5 X. IILusTRATIORS OF. THE /FIFTH DAY». _. 74S 
; K 5 5 C'S Wo 4 . 8 18 8 6 7 42 © 
(1) Feet in ſandals, Vid the plate. 18/7510 
X 4 * ' 5 Li 
| Dee m, ia rr 11 


51. 0% 100 tf d e oth elf ee eee 
(2) Daughter of princes. Here we have the ſame word as we have obſerved 
ignified (in the Fourth Day, No. 1a), pouring out; it is uſually rendered princes, 
from the opportunity which perſons of high rank have, of pouring out their libe- 
nlity on proper occaſions; and perhaps that is the import of the word in this 
place. Daughter, in the looſer ſenſe of the word, not deſcendant, but parrone/s of 


TS 


% 
1 


pouring out, of 4iberality, who haſt grudged no expenſe, on this occnſion, to adorn. . 


tiyſelf with the moſt collly apparel: g. d. „ Daughter of liberality! how magni 
dent! how elegant! how attractive if thy dreſs ! the whole together is beautiful; 
8 ſeparately are rich and ornamental! We' ſhall confider and commend them 
err order.“ | | 1 
As the Bride ſtands up, the Ladies begin with deſcribing her ſandals ; and they 
not only praiſe her ſandals, but her feet in them. The reader will perceive by 
de print, that this is extremely accurate, as fandas do not hide the feet, but 
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permit their every beauty to be ſeen; and however our ladies, being . * 

wear ſhoes, may think more of a handſome ſhoe than' of a handſome foot; the taſte 
in the Eaſt is different. We know that the emperor Claudius wore. gems on his 
toes, no leſs than on his fingers; and was ſo proud of his handſome foot, that 
whereas other ——_ uſed to give their hands to be kiſſed by their fubjeds, on 
certain occafions, he gave his foot for that purpoſe : which ſome hiſtorians Yin 
attributed to pride of fation tion; as if to kiſs his hand was too high an honour; while 
others have attributed it to pride of perſon, as if his bandſome foot would other. 
wiſe have been overlooked, and deprived of its due admiratioůn. 
_ Obſerve, theſe ladies begin at her ſandals, and riſe 4pwards in deſeribing her 
dreſs : the 3 G8 _— with her 2 &c. and . in 1 de- 
{criptions. | | 


E 2. | | 415 
* (3) The Ke of obs > ek This 1 bel is W = the 
fame root as that in the Second Day rendered my beloved was turned away: it 
fignifies, therefore, to turn, to return, to turn back: now, what can be more 
correctly deſcriptive of the ſelf-edge of a piece of cloth, &. Which is made by 
the 7etzrn' of the threads, back a oe to where they came from, 1. e. acroſs the 
cloth? Thus threads, by perpetunlf turning, and returning, compoſe the 'edge of 
the cloth ; which I conceive to be the very article deſeribed by the uſe of the n 
in this place: bt on it be the Ms of the ROY the r is the _ 


n 4 Ma bY TY 


111 (4 Bm. (EE, TIN can never mean ng: as thighs W r - 
it myſt mean 3 12 the dreſs of the Haw. Vide the Juke 


6 . 1 a 8 8 Arn 1 e I ri. e en 41 
(5) Open- wort, „nie. At epen —— ee theſe ditions aps 
of, whi "of theſe words ſhould be — : if they were of muſlin, then the 


open work is wrought with à neeclle, as muſlin will not bear pin e Ae but if they 
were of filk, then they might be adorned with flowers, &c. cut into them by means 
of ſharp iron, ſtruck upon the filk, and cutting out thoſe parts which formed the 
ornaments. And this, I apprehend, is the correct meaning of the word: it fignifics 
to prick full of holes—to wound—to pierce—to make an opening—to run through, 
as with a ſword: all which ideas are ER y agreeable with our rendering, F n 
ſince that is done by ierring full o holes, with a ſteel inſtrument, forcibſy ſtruck 

through its ſubject. This determines for filk drawers s 22 2 open-work pinkings 
Gan eee phratology. l . 
< Girdle lg. Befide what is 5 on x this these i in reference to o the dur, the 
reader will turn to the plate of Fragment, No. XII. p. 25. wbere he will ſee a 

with two' daſps/; if this figure had had but one claſp to her 3 = would have 
eee e BHAI Vide Plate III. No. 9 
6 D. | 19 6419 


(7) Rick in e wine : 1 original” is, bs : 8 1 the — 
wrote for the ſake of his Neue the lifferenc . rich, and 0 al bong on 
Dor, 


* * 1 Fa r 2 2 5 2 7 
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hardly nedidgi an apology. The idea 
and Sir WII IIA Jonss-tells us, it = ey omen 2 with rubies; 
compare rubies; to wine; hence be begins one of his Ara —_ rabian e 


| >. > "Bags bid you liquid ruby flow : . 
meaning to bid bim pour out wine . the veſſel which contained i 1. 
0 E. 1 1 „ 
won 420 


0 


(8) n Vide No. 15, Thi rd 
4 * 200 Dey where this allufion has already occurred. I 
4721 


(g) Eyes lite the 5 of He > bay pO ber 
cid drawn all ar nd. ore 3 i. 6. | darkened by a ſtreak of 
lad erble. 9! 99. e E ag FOO 1 a dorder 22 


1 46 CC any i yore 7 » 42 | 
wore (10) Thy noſe like as t 1 YY 
+ hoe 1 8 ie tn of Liens. . 15 de ee ne e wht Neue malerind 

J „ rf ine ſhould require to be referred to a place alſ 
the ie inclined to riſk a verſion of theſe . as derived fro their alſo, I ſhould 
be would ſtand thus: m their roots; which 
ld 
* noſe, like a 0 of e elf ud 5 1 
it _— "which overlooks the levels ri. e. thy 115 & 2. 
os am perſuaded that thi O #4390 
be to the tower of — 3 ade, bw even if they be referred 
5 8 22 to overlook oe of the level plains which. rot fed * might 
2 * of Lebanon. Such, however, is ite neral idea; pu: in the moun-. 
ade * nhatever other qualities i is not determined, I could almoſt = iſh n 
the nr verſe alſo according to its roots; but the mention of * 20 8 the ſore - 
hey war Fo ; 15 K TER * be of neceſſity retained, then, for the Abe of nor 
| te dab , e aps refain 4 both banon and Damaſcus. ide No. ir, 
| | | ; 
gh, 5 
4 "a camel. (12) drag bbs 
= embarraſſment 2 2 ſi abs — * f 4 lee, on former occaſion, confeſſed our 
t urcertai ject of theſe words: we continue till to fee 
ings nty, and we en our remarks to the 6 plates o feel the ſame | 
| 61, M1 ' ; 
; 3 N in. | 4 
41 (19) Eutngled. This word (air) is uſed to gpl / the entan 990 n 
the 8 ii. 26. ſays Mr. Haxmtx ; I find more — than dest ag power 
* rinin—bonds 6 "tha Cour * the general ſenſe of the word — — 

+ 922 8 Mg to en the idea augen | 
bet 2 This 3 (rehethim) Genifies to run Pe with a — 
2 in the A ene Jacob's rods _ 
r, rivu * in the * Gen. XXX. 38. 46.: 

ſo 


1 0700 Goa ie bs pred, way lat token of bre usa, Ow 


of integrity bas been experienced; or, who are well known to be upright perſons: 


ii | | . | 

1 &: the daughters of Reuel filled the; I bor the f 

lll drink from, Exod: ii. 16.: not wooden troughs, ſuch as our horſes drink 

. : but rills running among the ſtones, &. And this idea we have . 
| word meanderings ; whoſe derivation is from the numerous Bendings of the river 
. Meander, and Which is now naturalized into our Pls in eg. to ſtream 
. and winding rivulets, &c. The trough into which ied the contents 
Wo of her es) Gen. xxiv. 20. is deſeri 7 a different word, an ad might be pro- 
| + Ty fates . the pal Vide plate, 1 13 2 LY 1 | 2 

" 6 M. (3 LE TH) 0.1 4 A Boles F321 427 

1 (46) Th 44700; literally, 25 e but this 20 to f of ſome 
|! | kind; the Bride had formerly told her Spouſe, that his lips Ar honey; and 
\ now be ſays, her palate dropped wine—prime wine; we have both = _ 
Wl - Te eee in Prov. v 3. xk, . d en N os . 
= 5 The lips of a ſtrange woman drop 1 Te y Amt og Wee % Yep 

{if And her palate drops what is ſmoother than oil. > 

Wl 11 is evident, the writer means her flattering wards, ber car ai purſes. Thi 
= we have rendered. of „ addreſs; n ms to be de ng 
| | _ ot wine. CI 

i 6 N. 1 2 1 A* 5 | £8, 1 4. F 724 R 2s 90 i: 111 I at 428 
[ 


Man going for. love-favours to u rights [per ons]. Now, i in.ſuch a FN 


| would natura 1 8 ſelect e 18 beſt wine in Aer 

or the 95 = moſt cordial, the moſt valuable he could y 

9 that the Bridegroom N e under the ch 

"q integrity could not be dou SOM 
eee this chan be filled up vin „ 85 1 
; x 5 be * and he is-mine?® „ eee eee 3 2am 

c . 7 Be Lt dene 


(19) Dudaim: ſee the article 8 in thy Dia: We 1 ſome 
farther thoughts on this article, which we believe we have ent to be « the 


. Rags but they = _ened.for Yoo part. 354 rg! ed ave los 
4400 Our 10 —i. e. the upper beter e led zpenines. As it is 

evident, they were N to contain ſtores of fruit from the laſt year's 5 to 

the R—_ the word Jets is as JET as w 1 can n think of, to * idea. 
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(noted, by the phraſe—her breaſt is not grown ts its proper, mature, fize. 


PUAGWPNTS 120 
(21) Thou fhoklaft conduct mel We have already drawn the reader's attention to 
this paſſage : we have not depatted from the idea commonly affixed to the words, 


* 


but have merely referred them to the proper ſpeaker. 


(22) Should this chaſm be filled with | 
<< By the fartling antelope, by the timid deer of the feld?“ 

[tis inſerted by the Lxx. and the paſſuge is imperfe& without the uſual termination. 
6T. ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE 8IXTH DAY. | — 40 
(1) Sociability. This ſeems to be pretty near the import of the original term, 
which occurs only in this place. Since, as 1 conceive, , the parties ſat in the 
palanquin oppofite each other, ſhe could hardly be ſaid to be leaning on her beloved, nor 
jrining herſelf 10 her beloved, as ſome have propoſed to render it? nevertheleſs, that 
a kind of freedom of intercourſe after marriage, is meant here, which would not 
hare been ſo. proper before marriage, I have no doubt: and 1 think the chi: chat 
ſociability of intercourſe may anfwer the meaning of the word. The following 
converſation I ſuppoſe to be a continuation of, or, at leaſt, of the nature of, that 


(2) T urged thee z that is to ſay, I would not let thee indulge thy baſhſulneſs, but 
brought thee forward to the marriage ceremony, and overcame thy maiden dilatorineſs 


| © That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won,” 


433 


* 
. 


- 
* 


(3) Thy mother delivered thee. The word fignifies to deliver over, as a pledge is 
&livered over, to the perſon who receives it, or to be brought forward, or 2 t 
for that purpoſe: if reader pleaſes, he may ſee under the very uncouth idiom of 
our tranſlators, the very ſame idea; © there thy mother brought thee forth; i. e. as 
a pledge is brought forth tobe delivered to a perſon who ſtands out of the houſe to 
receive it. Vide Deut. xxiv. 10, 11. That this is ſufficiently unhappily expreſſed, 
| ſuppoſe needs no beſitation in admitting. But what ſball we ſay to the Ramiſh 
rendering of this paſſage: there thy mother was corrupted, there ſhe was de- 
flowered that bare thee !” and then, ſuch myſleries! in reference to Eve, the general 
mother, &c. &c. FVV 1 1 1 TY 
. a 5 | . wet 70 | | | 37 , 
(4) 4 a fignet on | y arm. Fide No, CCLXIV. p. 171. of Seals. gs 
(5) Our fifter, or couſin, ot friend, &c. The word fiſter is not always uſoc in its 
riet ſenſe in the Hebrew, in reference to conſanguinity : the youth of this party is 
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name of a place, which I conceive to be decided] 4 


mander in No. 4. 


tenants, did each bring a thouſand filverlings 


12a F a AGM E N. T 8. 
7 | d 43 
(6) Kioſks are pavilions, or | little: rooms el on a * for the. aer 


5 overlook the ſurrounding country: like our E pgs 


&c. while the ſpectator is enjoying a proſpect from an. 


(7) Ms 4 0 od ce; literall „as one - findi 9 he 
MET is the Eon « I ap —. to him as ng pee as the moſt delightful 
kioſk ; a kioſk, in which 
ſearch of enjoyment.” That peace often means proſperity, is well known ; indeed 
all good is, as it were, in the pee OT. . and Concentrated in the 
term N 5 =c 


7C. cn & & f ö ; | 8 4B AE. ”'Y 1 8 8 441 


50 Bast Ham dun. 1 take this to be ae an Rein term; Han Aun is 
nitor Ham — Baal is lord“ The Lord Ham our progenitor.” That 


BY. is perfectly agreeable to Egyptian ideas, vide Amwon-No in the. Didimor. 


In fat, no other nation ſo long maintained,-or had fo jult authority to £7 
tain, its relation to- Ham, who was commemorated there for many ; cp ike 
Egyptian, confirms 
notion that this Bride was s the daughter of Pharaoh ; and ea to me zee 
7 D. 442 
(9). Inſpe&ors. This is the very office which. had been held by the Bride herſelf, 


when in her own country: but here it is in the plural; implying, I ſuppoſe, an 
inferiority from what the pe 2 deen, OE to me 1 e e Kc. 


— 


7 E. 73 8 4:3 
(10) The tenant ; nien, un that i is, as I underſtand it, the chief man, the 
firſt tenant, the occu 8 the ſame here, as I have taken the man” for the com- 
ird Day, that is, the chief man, or head. man; as we ſpeak; 
not eack man, diſtributively; but TEE man, emphatically: for for, if there were many 
7 ſo as to make, fay ten thouſand; 
then why not ftate the larger number? or, dd all which the nie brou x make 
. 00 bouſand | why not uſe the plural form men? Moreover, fince two l 
ich is one fifth. part of a thouſand, was due to the won, 0p we on 1 to re- 
mark, that this is the very proportion eſtabliſhed in Egypt by Joſeph : © You ſhall 
ive one fifth part to Pharach, Gen. xlvii. 24. This ſtrongly confirms the ſuggefiion, 
that this princeſs was from and it ſhows, that, for the — of 3 
— this due was conſtantly gat by the reigning prince. 
her father's government, under the character of the-1nſpeRors, and. is Kill — 
enough to inſiſt on the propriety of paying him his dues, as governor in chi 1 
way of ſhowing the nature of theſe fruiteries, an their profits, I tha of 
> gs from Mr. SWINEURNE an aceount of a ſimilar eſtate among the 
in. 
* cannot e you a more diſtind idea. of this People, than: by tranſlating s 
paſſage in an Arabic manuſcript, in the library of the Eſcurial, entitled, * 


* Hiſtory of Granada, by 4% Adulis ben Alkalkiti Aboaneniy written in the Jeu, 


might! be ſo delighted, that he would go no farther in 
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FRAGMENT 8. 425 


ol the Hegira 778, A. D. 1378; Malomet Lago being then, for the ſecond time, King 
" It begins by a deſcription of the city and its environs, negrly in the following 
© © The city of Granada is ſurrounded with moſt ſpacious gurdens, where the 
«trees are ſet ſo thick as to reſemble et not ſo as to obſtruct the view of the 
beautiful towers of the Allambra, which glitter like ſo many 7 ſtars over the 
« green foreſts. The plain, firetching far and wide, produces ſuch quantities of 
grain and W that no revenues but thoſe of the firſt families in the king- 
« dom are equal to their annual produce. Each garden is calculated to bring in a nett 
© income 0 7 = hundred pieces 

: lng. Beyond theſe gardens 
« clad with the richeſt verdure, and loaded with ſome valuable 


of gold (aurei), - out of which it pays thirty mine to the - 
ie fields of various culture, at all ſeaſons of the year 

able productions 
ured, and a great 


7 


We have ſuppoſed that this Sixth. Day is the day of marriage; as this is not 
uſually fo underſtood, we ſhall connect ſome ideas which induce us to conſider it in 


that light. Leo of Modena ſays, that, 1. the Jews marry on a Friday,” if the 


ſpouſe be a maid (Thurſday if a widow). Now Friday morning is the time of this 
Eelogue, ſuppoſing it began with the firſt day of the week, our Sunday:—2. © The. 
Bride is adorned, and led out into the open air; ſo in this — the Bride's 
mother brings her out, for the purpoſe: 3. Into a court, or garden; ſo in this 
Elogue the ceremony paſſes under a citron-tree, conſequently in a garden. The 
kelogue, then, opens with the obſervation of the nupti ion after the mar- 
rage; and we learn that it had taken place, by the following converſation, in 
which the Bridegroom alludes to her baſhfulneſs, and the Bride ſolicits for a main- 
{nance of perpetual - conftancy, and for attention to a particular friend; ſhe tranſ- 
lers all her private property to her huſband, yet reſerves a government-due to her 
lather; and the Eclogue loſes, both itſelf and the poem, by mutual wiſhes for more 
ol each other's converſation and company. Vide MarRiact in the Difionary. | 
It is now time to conclude our inveſtigation of this poem: but we muſt firſt ob- 
ſerve, how perfectly clear it is from the leaſt ſoil of indelicacy ; that the alluſions to 
matrimonial privacies which have been ſancied in it, are abſolutely groundleſs 
/ancies; and that, not till the Fiſth Day, is there any alluſion to io much as a 
kiſs, and then it js by aſſimilation to a ſucking infant brother. The Firſt Day is 
diſtance itſelf, in point of converſation; the Second has no converſation, but what 
ſes ſrom the garden up to the firſt floor window ; the Third Day is the ſame in 
Morning, and the Evening is an invitation to take an excurſion, and ſurvey 
poſpets; as to the compariſon to a well, delicacy itſelf muſt admire, not —_ 
ho Ra | : b 


0 
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de ſimile. The Fourth Day opens with a dream, by which the reader perceives the 


* 


does not utter a word; but in the Evening of that 177 as the marriage was to take | 


they make a proceffion according to cuſtom, as we ſhall ſee] in the ſame palanquin 


hey” 
moſt rigid virtue, with greater pro Tiety © ſentiment, e : 
and deportment :—the dignity of the 333 well ſuſtained, in the dignity of 


they are guilty 
ve * 


poem, I have directed more attention to be exerted in the plates 


than perhaps I otherwiſe ſhould have done; theſe muſt ſpeak for themſelves: | only | 


fay. further, that .in regard to the arrangement of the poem, my opinion advances 
toward. a. pretty firong perfuaſion of correctneſs; but as to the verſion, I have 
endeavoured to make it ſpeak Engliſh ; and if here and there the Hebrew may be 
thought to have cauſe of complaint, ſhalt be very happy it ſhould receive im- 


vements from whoever is qualified to improve it. We cloſe by ſaying, * 


would be tedious to prove every word by authorities; we have, there fore, om 


EXPLANATION 
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AxxRxXED ro THE FOREGOING NOTES. 


A. The ſtem of: flowers. B. Flower, natural fize.' C. Beugh, with berries. 
D. Seed, natural ſize.” E. Leaf, natural ſiaꝶaeeeee. ITY 

In reference to this plant we: ſhall quote the account of Sonn, from whom our 
plate is taken, Travels in Egypt, vol. i. p. 264, be,, 54556 "1 * 1 

« If large black eyes, Which they are at pains to darken: fill more, be eſſential 
to Egyptian female beauty, it likewiſe requires as an acceſſory of firſt-rate importance, 
that the hands and nails ſhauld be dyed red. This lafi faſhion is fully as general 
23 the other, and not to conform to it would be reckoned indecent. Ihe women 
could no more diſpenſe with this daubing than with their clothes. Of whatever 
condition, of whatever religion they may be, all employ the ſame means to acquire 
this ſpecies of ornament, which the empire of faſhion; alone could perpetuate, for 
it aſſuredly ſpoils ſins hands much more than it decorates' them. The animated 
whiteneſs of the palm of the hand, the tender roſe colour of the nails, are effaced 
by a dingy layer of a reddiſh or arango · coloured drug. The ſole of the foot, the 
epidermis of which is nat hardened by long or frequent ——_—_ and which daily 
ſriction makes ſtill thinner, is likewiſe loaded with the ſame colour. 08 

« It is with the greeniſh powder of the dried leaves of the hema, that the women 
procure for themſelves. a decoration fo whimſical; - It is prepared chiefly in the Said, 
from whence it is diftributed over all the eities of Egypt. The markets are con- 
fantly ſupplied with it, as a commodity of habitual and indifpenfable ute, They 
dilute it in water, and rub the foft paſte. it makes on the parts which they mean to 
colour: they are wrapped up in linen, and at the end of two or three hours the 
orange hue is ſtrongly. impreſſed on then. Though the women waſh both hands 
and feet ſeveral times a day, with lukewarm water and ſoap, this colour adheres for a 
bong time, and it is ſufficient to renew it about every fiſtech days: that of the nails 
laſs much longer, nay it paſſes for incffaceuble. In Turkey, likewiſe, the. women 
make uſe of lenna, but apply it to the nails only, and leave to their hands and feet 
the colours of nature. It would appear, that the cuſtom of dying the nails was 
known to the ancient Egyptians, ſor thoſe of mummies are, moſt commonly, of a 
reddiſh hue. [See Memoir on Embalmment by M. de Caylus, in the Mem. of the 
Acad. of Inſer. and Bel. Let. vol. xxiii. p. 133.] But the Egyptian ladies refine ſtil 
further on the general practice; they too paint their „ſpace by ſpace only, 
and, in order that the colour may not lay hold of the whole, they wrap them round 
with thread at the pr diſtances, beſore the application of the colour- giving 
wy ſo that when the operation is finiſhed, they have the fingers marked eircu- 
arly, from end to end, with mall orange-colonred. belts. Others, and this practice 


8 more common among certain Syriais dames, have a mind that their hands fhould 
preſent the ſufficiently diſagreeable mixture of black and white. The belts which. 
the henna had firſt reddened become of a ſhining black, by rubbing them with a 
compoſition of fat-ammoniac, lime, and honey.” Mate her nails, Deut. xxi. 12. ] 
* You ſometimes meet with men likewiſe who apply tincture of iennaâ to their 
beards, and anoint the head with-it : they allege, that it firengthens the organs, 
5 
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that it prevents the falling off of the hair [the followers of Mahomet, it is well 
known, preſerve, on the crown of the head, a long tuft of hair] and beard, and 
„The henna is a tall ſhrub, endleſsly multiplied in Egypt; the leaves are of 2 
lengthened oval form, oppoſed to each other, and of a taint green colour. The 
flowers grow at the extremity of the branches, in long and tufted bouquets; the 
ſmaller ramifications which ſupport them are red, and likewiſe oppoſite: from their 
arm-pit cavity ſprings a ſmall leaf almoſt round, but terminating in a point : the 
Wu 2 is formed of four petals curling up, and of a light yellow. Between each 
etal are two white ſtamina with a yellow ſummit; there is only one white piſtil 
The pedicle, reddiſh at its iſſuing from the bough, dies away into a faint green, 
The calix is cut into four pieces, of a tender green up toward their extremity, 
which is reddiſh. The fruit or berry is a green capſule previous to its maturity; it 


aſſumes a red tint as it ripens, and becomes brown when it is dried: it is divided 


into four compartments, in which are encloſed the ſeeds triangular and brown- 
coloured. The bark of the ſtem and of the branches is of a deep gray, and the wood 
has, internally, = light caſt of yeõ . NG eg} 

This ſhrub had at firſt been conſidered as a ſpecies of privet ¶ Liguſfrum vulpare, 
Linn. ], to which it has, in truth, many relations; but differences in the parts of 
fructification have determined botaniſts to make a diſtinct genus of it, to which 
Linnæus has given the name of latiſonia, and, to the ſpecies in queſtion, that of 
lateſonia- inernis. ¶ Lawſonia-inermis, folits ſulheſilihum ovatis, utringus acutis. Lin, 
Octandr. monogyn.—Lew/oma-/pinoſa, al- lenna. Haſſelq. Voyage to the Levant. 
N. B. That the epithet of /pingſa is by no means applicable. to the henna, for it has 
no thorns.— Lataſonia-inermis. Forſk. Flora Egyptiaco-Arabica.] Its Arabic name 
is kerne, or hanna; and with the article, el- henne, or el- hanna; in Turkey they call it 
kanna, or al- lama. Though its figure has been already publiſhed in ſeveral books 
on natural hiſtory, it has not been faithfully repreſented in any one, or with ſuch 
exactneſs of detail, as in the drawing which I had taken of it at Roſſetta. 

6“ In truth, this is one of the plants the moſt grateful to both the fight and the 
ſmell. The gently deepiſh colour of its bark, the light green of its foliage, the 
ſoſtened mixture of white and yellow, with which the flowers; colleQed into long 
cluſters like the lilach, are coloured, the red tint of the ramifications which ſupport 
them, form a combination of the moſt agreeable effect. Theſe flowers, whoſe 
ſhades are ſo delicate, diffuſe around the ſweeteſt odours, and embalm the gardens 
and the apartments which they embelliſh ; they-accordingly-form the uſual noſegay 
of beauty; the women, ornament of the priſons of jealouſy, whereas they might 
be that of a whole country, take pleaſure to deck themſelves with theſe beautiful 
cluſters of fragrance, to adorn their apartments with them, to carry them to the 
bath, to hold them in their hand, in a word, to perfume their boſom with them. 
They attach to this poſſeſſion, which the mildneſs of the climate, and the facility 
of culture ſeldom refuſe them, a value ſo high, that they would willingly appro- 
priate it exclufively to themſeſves, and that they ſuffer with impatience Chriſtian 
women and Jeweſſes to partake of it with tbemnmnm. 

The henna grows in great quantities in the vicinity of Roſſetta, and conſtitutes 
one of the principal ornaments of the beautiful gardens which ſurround that city. 
Its root, which - penetrates to a great depth with the utmoſt eaſe, ſwells to a me 
fize in a ſoil, ſoft, rich, mixed with ſand, and ſuch as every huſbandman Wo. 
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wiſh to have to work upon; the ſhrub of courſe acquires a more vigorous guy 
there than any where elſe; it is, at the fame time, more extenſively multiplied : it 
grows, however, in all the other cultivated diſtricts of Egypt, and principally in 
« 3 is much reaſon to preſume, that the henna of Egypt is the kupros of the 
ancient Greeks. The deſcriptions, incomplete it is admitted, which authors have 
ven of it, and particularly the form and the ſweet perfume of its flowers which they 
bo celebrated, leave ſcarce any doubt reſpecting the identity of theſe two plants. 
= name of. kupros is no longer in uſe among the modern Greeks ;. they give to 
jemia the corrupted denominations: of tend, kna, &c. The ſeamen of Provence, 
whoſe veſſels were employed in the carriage of the powder of henna, called it quene.} 
Befides that, the cluſters of cyprus, botrus cypri, of the Song of Songs, chap. i. v. 13, 
14. can be nothing elſe but the very cluſters of the flowers of the henna ; this is, 
at leaſt, the opinion of the beſt commentators. _ 5 _ 
« It is not at all aſtoniſhing, that a- flower'ſo delicious ſhould have furniſhed to - 
oriental poeſy agreeable. alluſions and amorous compariſons. This furniſhes an 
anſwer to part of the forty- fiſth queſtion of Michaelis, for the flower of henna is 


dipoſed in cluſters,. and the women of Egypt, who dearly love the ſmell of it, are 


of carrying it, as I have ſaid, in. the ſpot which. the text. indicates—in. their 
om.“ wn IR * 5 47 F 
7H, „„ *I. eee 
The public has long been in the habit of admiring the pictures of Indian repre- 
ſentations by Mr. Dax IBL, which have contributed to the variety of our annual 
erbibitions; by that gentleman's permiſſion we ſelect from his views in India an 
example or two of what carriages ſtill. extant in that country may illuſtrate thoſe 
formerly uſed in Judea, and throughout the Eaſt. alk”: | 
No. 1. A carriage, or kind of chair, having a pole at each end of the body of 
the chair, which: has lattices on the ſides: one on each fide of the door, or entrance, 
through which entrance the perſon carried is ſeen fitting. | wy 
No. 2. Is from a publication by another artiſt: it ſhews the back of ſuch a chair, 
vith windows, or apertures, behind ;; the ſame, no doubt, are alfo conſtructed in 
front. A curtain rolls up on the fide, to the top of the doorway, or roof, of. theſe 
carriages, which curtain is let down, occaſionally. „ e 
No. 3. Shews the front of à carriage, with windows and other apertures. 
On the whole, it appears that this vehicle is ſo conſtructed, that the perſon carried. 
i it may look out not only on the fides, but alſo-before and behind. 5 
No. 4. Shews a carriage on this conſtruction more at large: it ſhews the lattices, 
or blinds; the windows in the door, and thoſe in the front: the poles before and 
behind the body of the carriage. After Mr. Dax. Ss | 
This kind of carriage in theſe Numbers is preciſely that-which I ſuppoſe is alluded 
to in the opening of the Second Day of our poem; Behold him ſeated, . placed, in his. 
lage, like Nos. 1..3. Looking out through: the apertures, or front windows, like 
thole of Nos. 3. 4. Gleaming, ſhowing himſelf, or rather being juſt viſible, juſt: 
elimpfing through, or between, the lattices. Vide Nos. 1. 3. 4.: but I rather think 
l lallices mean thoſe appended to the apertures in front of the carriage, like what; 
ae ſeen in the back of. No. a. 8 * 
| us 


Paz II. Pehicles: | | 


4 1 


—— 2 — 


one built expreſsly by the royal lover to ſuit the dignity of his intended nuptials: 
| 5 * „)%%%ß:1:; fy SEE 1/76 : 


| pon” indeed, the whole of its wood-work might be cedar ; but the poles, as 


carriage: t 


' muſt now be left to the reader's verdict ; but if the words of the original be fo — 
deſcriptive of the parts of this carriage, as we have ſuppoſed, we may anticip® 
that verdict with /ome ſatisfaction. IEEE Aged eee 
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Thus every particular which the Bride obſerves is found in our ſubjects; 


thus our ſubjects confitm every particular. It appears, alſo, that this is a traveling 
carriage, not a eatriage for tate or ſplendour : it is carried by four bearers only, and 
by its ſimplicity, &c. ſeems well adapted for the chaſe, in which ſervice we have 
ſuppoſed it was about to be employed by the royal lover, whoſe muſic andaitendanis 
are diſcovered by his betrothed Spouſe from her chamber window, 
But, in the Third Day, we have the deſcription of a ſuperb and ſtately equipage, 


ſuch an one we may find in our Plate, Nos. 5. 6. „ e 07 
No. 5. Repreſents this ſlate palanquin ſtanding on the 2 it differs ſrom 
No. 6. in having part of its ſides latticed, and its ends cloſed.” It is alfo lets 
No. 6., This is what we mean more particularly to examine by the deſcription 
/// I. EE » WORD WE 2s 
' King Solomon hath built for himſelf a nuptia! der gr #ts pillars A. A. (or, what 
we ſhould call its poles, in a ſedan chair) are made of cedat wood, Lebanon wood; 


ing moſt conſpicuous, are firſt {or chiefly) mentioned; now, I think it every 
way unlikely, that king Solomon would make theſe pillars of fllver, as we read in 
our common tranſlation; the uſe of filver poles does not appear: but the top, 
covering, roof, canopy, literally, the rolling, or unrolling part, that which might be rolled 
up, was of filver tiſſue 5 this canopy, or roof, is clearly ſeen in our print, B. B.; and it 
is adorned with taffels, ſay filver, abſo; with a kind of hanging fringe, &c. all 
of filver : but the lotoer carriage, or bottom, C. C. was of golden tiſſue; meaning, 
that part which in our print hangs by cords from 1 or poles; that part in 
which the 1 literally, #he ridden jn part, which we have rendered * the 
is we ſay was of gold. The mternal part of this carriage D. was ypread 
with aregaman : was this aregaman—a finely-wrought carpet, adorned with flowers, 
mottoes, &c. in colours, as ſome have ſuppoſed ? how then was it purple? ns urega- 
man is always held to denote. We ſee in our print, at each end of this carriage 
4 kind of bolſter, or what may anſwer the purpoſe of eaſy reelining ; Is not ibis 
covered with chintz ? or very fine calico? If fo, was ſuch the 'earriage-lining of 
Solomon, but worked, with an ornamental pattern of necdle-work, and preſented in 
him by the daughters of Jeruſalem? ©  '\ oo 8 
1 preſume we have now approached pretty nearly to the trac underſtanding of 
this poctical deſcription: no doubt but it muſt have been an elegunt and ſplendid 
carriage. We have attempted to diſtinguiſh its parts and their particular a plications. 
The propriety of our departing from the cuſtomary mode of accepting t eſe verles, 
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There are two ideas which ought to be examined, before we can juſtly aſcertain 
the particulars of the Bride's appearance : | rf, was ber dreſs correſpondent to thoſe 
of the Eaſt in general ? eri, as ſhe was an Egyptian, was her dreſs peculiarly 
in the Egyptian taſte TV meet theſe inquiries, -we propoſe to offer a'few remarks - 
on the peculiarities of Egyptian dreſs,” preſuming that /ome ſuch might belong to the 
dre worn by this: Lady; and indeed, that theſe are what give occaſion to the ad- 
miration of ihe Ladies of the: Jerufalem haram; who, obſerving her magnificent 
attire, compliment every part of that attire, as they proceed o inſpeQ it, in the 
following: order: ¶ Vide the illuſtrations-of the Fifth Day. | EET 
1. . Bf L — „ Nes * 4 12 
2. Self edges of ii tig apparel We have already examined the import of thi 
word, If — 108 at mY figures, No. 1, A. B. which occupy the centre 5 . 
ve ſhall find, that, in front of their drapery which deſcends down the thigh, 
from the waiſt to the ankle, that is to ſay, where the edges of this drapery meet, 
in front, is a handſome; bordet of open- work: this is eſpeciully diſtinct in the 
ſigure A. and it anſwers exactly to the deſcription and words uſed to denote it in 
the poem; it is, 1. at the returns —ſelfcedge of the drapery; 2. it appertains to the 
/ thigh, and accompanies it like a -petticoat ; g. it is pinted, or open-worked, in a 
pattern, which has evidently coſt great labour, the wort of arcellemt hands Tbheſe 
figures are truly Egyptian; ſor they are from the Mac Table. We find the ſame 
kind of ornament worn by the Grecian ladies, but on the onde of the thigh; as 
appears in the Hamilton vaſes. That ſome kind of decoration analogous to this is 
ſill continued in the Eaſt, appears from No. 9, which is one from among many, 
wherein we fee two ſtripes of ornament running up the dra wers, or petticoat, of a 
Turkiſh lady, 3 N. B. Whether we read returning rde, /elf-edge, or 


6. Thy girdle clab. See the plate Mode of Sitting in the Eaſt, No. XII. 
p. 25; but, inſtead of two girdle claſps, as in that print, we muſt ſuppoſe one only. 
Se alſo Plate V. and obſerve the girdle claſp of No: 9, in this plate, which we ſee is 
ſtudded with gems of various kinds. INES 1 0 | | „ 
Boddice, body veſl. Vide Plate V. and v. 4 
5. Nipples. 1. See the plate of “ Sitting in the Eaſt,“ where the nipples 
a juſt diſcernible through. the very fine gauze, which covers the boſom. 2. Ob- 
krve, that our Egyptian figures, as A. B. and No. a, have the breaſt and nipple 
entirely naked; of them has a kind of neckinger, which crotles' the boſom, 
d is brought between the breaſts, ſo that the wearer might have covered the breaſt, 
had ſhe pleaſed; but the breaſt itſelf is leſt—as if carefully left uncovereds in all 
theſe figures: I preſume, therefore, that this was, anciently, a cuſtomary mode of 
ches; which, perhaps, the heat of the country rendered neceſſary. It appears alſo 
on various mummies, and on many other Egyptian repreſentatiouns. 

SONNINI ſays, vol. iii. p. 204, *.'T Egyptian women have no other clcthing than 
along ſhift, or jacket, of blue cloth, with ſleeves. of an extraordinary. ſize.— I his 
namer of dreſſing themſelves by haves, ſo that the air may circulate over the. body itself, 
refreſh every part of it, is very comfortable in à country where cloſe. or thick habits 
% make the heat intolerable. Then he complains of the European miſſionaries, 

who have diſcovered indeceney in a 0 where no one elſe would have affe 5 


MAG, Coxrix. it, — 


Iſdreltead is formed into a number of extremely Inull Curls. 


natural eojours, tc. ofthe flower they are meant to:ropreſent: 


fand In Cure, in which cafe, "the alluſioninuy che to dhe "food grow 


chin }*ſurroids 
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it. -In fact, we muſt not judge of Egyptian coſtume: the necoliy 
'of the wearer againſt the nette ef of of Beyp climates. © ” 3 
No. 1. Is from the Mar Table, an ancient Egyptian work. The reader will ob. 
ſerve the head: dreſs ; the hair, which I: preſume is meant to repreſent curls; the 
peaorat'; - the covering of the boſom ; the g tticoat, its border, ornaments, &c. 
No. 2. Shews, very diſtinctly, the head-d FF — termination is dif. 
ferent from that of A. and B. No. 1, the pectoral, and the golden plate, or flower, 
| Projecting over the forehead; by way of ornament, which ĩs worn by all theſ f gur; 
Lo is alle a Aring er ribband, or * e whoſe e ll down e the 
neck behind. 130 re Hiro 
No. 3. Is a Sgure of Grociatr feuly , which bens. a head-dreſ, miſe ner 
high; the hair flowing in curls on  n6oks; c. ; in ſhort, the Ro bead- 
«gtefs, ſet with Grecian taſte, It is ho e apt ew: ys al- 
Jied to Egyptian ideas. ths 2 
No. 4. Berenice, Gases of Fong This head - dre 4 whit, oi the 
of the Fewer on the Tha Table were meant to ſhew, the hair flowing over the for. 
head, and falling in curls down the neck; ſperially — e Shar 
is bound round With a dind em 0 vt) apts „ en 
No. 95 Another p prieſt u Boweniee, in e tale: ann reid, in 
vartety f braids and yew which ate woond/arowndthethead:.: + | 
No. 6. & portrait of eee, Wesens doe manner in which ben nir was 
raided; and conducted m a vnticty of totuvus uon ,e s. 
N 7 X medal of Syracuſe, ſhewying à kind of net-worky 3 dee 
the Hair, und which is different in its upper and lor parts. The dir oer the 


No. 8. Another Egyptian mode of dreſſin ae he ir ben 1 of the iſland 
4 N This is probably of the network Kinß tc 1 6} 

Fart of u drefs, us wern by Turkiſh ladies. Abe bender millebſr the 

Abbie — ord hofrawers ; eee ee which 
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The milldte fipure om our pla dere the hou an riontal 7 < l del Bom L 
Bu. The reader will obferve end. dreſs, which oonfide of m orf ſat with 
arts in various forms, thie centre laanging over tie freund. On the top of of this 


eap riſe a bember of. ſprigs, — 2 Which — grocious — 
ems 


of 1 — vet wires; und the leaves; I ſuf aremddedf roloured/foil. 

Taw, in the ſortner pluto, that Egyptian ladies wore u ſhigh- riſing ane 
poſition offornamenits; and ve ſee, in this figure, a oompoſition don late, if a all, — 
aſpiring. In fact, then ; this hoad-dreſvromters very. ioedible the ideaiof our _ - 
tors, ** hy head dtets upon mee is ke Garnet?” — whether, iby Carmel, —.— 4 
or, as he word fignifies, » rnirful ais, whoſe huxuriant n Wee 
eaptivating abundauee. Lr un 5 
From the ctip*6fthis bead dsetb karg a firing: earl: — under at 

{ke Connentnee, We obe aleo tie I + 5 
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they were woven, or matted together. 


texture,” ſay ee calico, &c. It is true, this figure ſhews only a few treſſes; but 


14 1 
three rows of pearls. Something of this nature. 8 is ads the GW: 
72 elects to, when te fags, Eclogue II. in the Fieſt . 


| Thy hen re right le- with bands, Fe, 
; thy neck with collets- 


Meaning bande of P Currounding the ebene 150 | elifieaing on the 

checks, and collets of 5 d other ſplendid or ſhining ſubſtances, diſpoſed as 

embelliſhments. ORB,” alto, the ee ſuſpended” by a gold chain, 
which hangs from the neck. 1 though not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, girdle claſps, 
jet have, much the fame effeck int of decotation; and theſe are compoſed of 
precious ſtones, including, No 400 , rubies, rich in mingled wine. Obſerve the 
rings worn on the fin 4 ; the w fi- ande of the veſt, the flowers which are bro- 


caded q L 2 the ve A 
This fi Fd or the fference between Jocks and ergehen, The locks 


ef hair are Sthoſe bel W Vol ww down flic temples and check? the /reſſes are 
0 


thoſe braids which nate ani. 185 un the back, „Pit "which, in order to ſhew their 
length, are brought forward over the ſhoulder. The reader will obſerve how neatly 
theſe are plaited. In the figure to the right on our plate, theſe treſſes are ſhewn as 
they are worn, falling all together, and Nen e one com & uniform ſurface, as if 
is mode o drefling the hair ſeems to 
have little alluſion to the.colour of purple, o r to require © ÞY 6! age ribbands, 
orribbands of any colour. © It. has, ,appeared to me to. le a mode of weav- 
ing, fuch as might be practi iſed at Arech, or Erech, whence it might be denomi- 
nated Arech. men, i. e, rom. the city of frech ; and, could this be admitted, we 
r N r a5 the following g in tals paſſa Sf 1. Toy 
rels is Of. a ance, like v etation owers 
Chenille ?]: « thy treſſes 107 Note, MPO ſtrutk together like à cloſely woven 


ve ought to extend our 1551 to a müch Lee number; for Lady Montague tells 
u, © I never ſaw, in my liſe, ſo many fine of air. In one lady's. I have count- 
& an hundred, 90 ten _trefſes,. all. natural.” Nom, what numerous intricacies, 
2 conv auen Nc. 52 1025 ln lg Jen. trefſes furniſh! Ang, as 


cemed a ca he) ; deeply, „ how inextricably was 
he be Kg, . e. a ene ale onhe . | 


uch A 24 of beapty. e 

adorned in t becoming pls "and diſplayed to the greate - 
wa The Fa ae always been proud 72 natural ornament; and, hen art 
md taſte have well W by We. a 65 2. s effects are not inconſiderable among 
rhe er s t 7 — N to Wenn * RAP as that 
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wick bah 


Fei bende "rs N Ur anf 
- Slight Ude 15 4 prey; Ae eee e e, ee, p 6 
Fair TRESSES, nun b —— RACE ENSNARE, g ns = SORT e e 
Any BRAUTT DRAWS 05 Wir. — 2 * 
ir oer iar a ec nh aer; 
men ME; will ned, tht we hure already Hated oi cat on the 


lubject of the word We have taken ſome pains to examine the paiiages 
where it oocurs; aer es ame neger in Wr it Se e 1.6. 
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This figure is copied from SaxpYs. Obſerve, ft,” the fandals,—Thele ate 
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is of filver. Vide Plate VI. —5 tb, Obſcrye the worked edges of the linen, fle 


mended by its ſimplicity. £ 
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the colour of purple, only. Nevertheleſa, as all the dictionaries, and exicons; and 
concordances, are againſt us, we ſuſpend. our determination, at leaſt, for the preſent. 
The third figure on our plate is the head of a Roman lady, and ſhews how the 


. diadem itſelf might reſemble (Carmel) a/ fruitfut field,;' by the rich emboſlings of 


fruit, flowers, &c. with which it was ornamented: It ſhews, too, what diftant 
countries adopted. this taſte. I refrain from further ſuggeſtions on this ſubject, but 
muſt remark, that the conteſt waged by 4raclne, a famous ſpinſtreſß and weayerofan- 
tiquity, againſt. Minerva, the goddeſs of ſpinning and; weaving, (which.ended in vi 
tory Pains for the goddeſs, who metamorphoſed poor Arachne. into a ſpider, in 


order that ſhe might always be employed in her favourite art, was, I apprehend, no 
other, in plain Engliſh, than a trial 


han a trial of ſkill, or of producing the moſt yaluable com- 
modity, between the city of 4reoh- and. the city of Atheny,z whether Grecian 
vanity. had not claimed the victory without deſerving. it, I will: not determine; 
but J think clearly Arech was famous for weaving, Nay, perhaps, the good 
Babyloniſh. garment, which fatally. tempted poor; Achan, Joſh. vil, 21. Vas manu- 


fact b A h 1 * 1 © in. 5 * 2 8 #3. & 
ured. at ; for this city. ſtood in Babylonia, on the C 
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only adorned with flowers, Bd 5% on them, but, being ſandals only, they permit 
the whole foot to be ſeen,—2d, Theſe, ſandals being heighteners, . make" the wearer 
ſeem. ſo. much taller than otherwiſe ſhe would be, that the Bridegroom may well 
compare his Bride to the palm-tree, up to the top of which he defigns to climb, that 
he may procure its fruit. —3d, The ornament. around the ankle, vide Pzxzscs. Es 
in the Di#ionary.—4th, Imagine the body veſt to be of gold tifſue, while the girl 
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This figure is copied from “ Eſtampes du Levant,“ Plate 97. Obſerve, iſt, the 


rings or periſcelides an the ankles, and thoſe on the wriſts.- zd, The long fleeves. 


—3d, The chains of pearls} falling over tie boſbm, tile ſorchead je welappended to 
the hair. But this figure is principally elected t Mufiratei the comparſſbn which 


* 


% 
* 


our public tranffation, chap. vii. 2. renters; „ thy belly is 4 beap df wheat ſet about 


with lilies.” In the u place, inſtead of daß, read Weaf of wheat; and fee the 
plate of Jewiſh coins for the manner of binding ordinary ſheaves of wheat, and the 


remark, page 13. Secondly, for belly, read hoddice, or vg i. E. the coyeting of the | 


belly.” Thirdly, for er abbr, read Pound about; ot Ved up with a band of lifes. In 
ſhort, the compariſon is a veſt of gold tifſue; tied up with A broad girdle; Hke that of 
this figure, to a ſheaf of wheat ſtanding on its end, and tied round its middle by a 


broad band of lilies, twiſted into itſelf, whoſe heads would- naturally bang down: | 


loofely, like the end of the girdle of this figure. 
Having given the above as my idea of this compariſon, I. may be allowed to 


ſay, that if the words /e? about be abſolutely retained, then the filver flowers on this 
gold tiſſue muy anſwer that idea; hut I think his is not {> correla: tranſlation. 


tion removes ever 


[cloſe 


1 may be allowed alſo to obſerve,, how entirely this exp. 
indelicacy, to which our public tranſlation is expoſed, and ho 
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[ cloſe this inveſtigation of the Bride's dreſs; by the following deſcription of Lady 
Montague's, as given by herſelf, and that of the fair Fatima, of whom ſhe ſays, .,.. 
« She was dreſſed in a caſtan of gold brocade, flowered with filver, very well fitted 
to her ſhape, and ſheꝶ ing to admiration, the beauty of her boſom, only ſhaded: by 
the thin gauze of her ſhiſt. Her drawers were pang her-waiftcoat, green and 
flyer; her ſhppers-white ſatin, finely embroidered: her 2 arms adorned with 
bracelets of diamonds ; and ber broad girdle ſet round with diamonds; upon her 
bead a rich Turkiſu handkerchief of pink and ſilver, her own fine black hair nging 
_ agreat length, in various treſſes and on one. fide of her head ſome bodkins of 
jewels, eo oe eee age SE.) S ongam eee hai acl Hine nw 
0 « When I took my leave, two maids. brought in a fine ſilver baſket of embroidered 
handkerchiefs ; ſhe begged I would wear the richeſt for her ſake, and gave the 
others to my woman and interpreteſs. ¶ The nut of our Poem. 
« The firſt part of my dreſs is a pair of dra wers, very full, that reach to my ſhoes, 
nnd conceal the legs more modeſtly. than your petticoats. They are of a thin roſe- 
coloured damaſk, brocaded with ſilver flowers. My ſhoes are of white kid leather, 
embroidered with gold. Over this hangs my ſmock, of a fine white ſilk gauze; 
edged with embroidery, This ſmock has wide fleeves, hanging half way down the 
arm, and is cloſed at the neck with a diamond button; but the ſhape and colour of 
the boſom is very well to be diſtinguiſhed through it. The antery is a waiſtcoat, 


7 2 
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made cloſe to the ſhape, of white and gold damaſk, with very long ſleeves: falli 
back, and fringed. with — gold fringe, and ſhould have diamond or pearl buttons. 
My caftan, of the ſame ſtuff with my drawers, is a robe exactly fitted to my ſhape, 
and reaching to my feet, with very long ſtraight falling ſleeves. Over this is my 
gindle, of about four fingers broad, which, all that can afford it, have entirely of 
damonds and other precious ſtones. Thoſe who will not be at that expenſe, have 
it of exquiſite embroidery on ſatin; but it muſt be faſtened before with a claſp of 
damonds, The curdee is a looſe robe they throw off, or put on, according to the 
wether, being of a rich brocade (mine is green and gold), either lined with ermine 
or fables; the ſleeves reach very little below the ſhoulders. The bead · dreſs is 
compoſed of a cap, called talpoct, which is, in winter, of fine velvet embroidered 
vith pearls or diamonds, and in ſummer, of a light ſhining ſilver ſtuff. This is 
fixed on one ſide of the head, hanging a little way down, with a gold taſſel, and 
bound on, either with a circle of diamonds (as I have ſeen ſevetal), or a rich em- 
broidered handkerchief. On the other fide of the head, the hair is laid flat; and 
here the ladies are at liberty to ſhew their fancies; ſome putting flowers, others a 
plume of heron's feathers, and, in ſhort, what they nente; but the maſt general 
lalnion is a large Boaquet of jewels, made like natural flowers; that is, the buds, of 
pearl; the roſes of different coloured rubies; the jeſſamines of diamonds ; the 
onquils of topazes, &c. ſo well ſet and enamelled, tis hard to imagine any thing of 
that kind ſo beautiſul. The hair hangs at its full length behind, divided into treſſes 
braided with pearl or ribband, which is always in great quantity. E never ſaw in my 
life lo many fine heads of hair. In one lady's, I have counted @ hundred and ten of 
the treſſes, all natural; but it muſt be owned, that every kind of beauty is more 
common here than with us. They generally ſhape: their eyebrows; and: beth 
Greeks and Turks have the cuſtom. of putting round their cyes a black tincture, 
that, at a diſtance, or by candle- light, adds very much to the blackneſs of them. 
They dye their nails a roſe colour ; but, I own, I cannot enough accuſtom myſelf to, 
laſhion, to find any beauty init.” Letters xxix, xxxiil. \ 
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4 We Wes on — occaſions, beſtowed ſome thoaghts on the nato aud 
ſhape of the royal oroœn of the kings of the Jews, and we wiſh now to refreſh thoſe 
thoughts on the mind of the reader. We obſerved, that the 2 of King Saul 

was called „aue r, or /epirateit; but a very different word, ot, is uſed to exprety 

the eirelet, wherewith-the mother of King Solomon encirdled his 1 on 2 day oſ 
his marriage. Our tranſlation renders both theſe words by our En li wppetlaon 
crown; and this word othar ſeems to me to be thus rendered, where it gives the 
reader ideas which are not correct. By way of diſtinguiſhing the-different forms of 
this part of dreſs, I confider the cap, or crown (or both ideas in one, the crowned 
of Soripture. This is # 
portrait of Tigranes, King of Armenia; and it contributes, with thoſe of the other 
2 to juſtify our diſtindion. In additien, bowever, to theſe; we have, in 
No. z, a cap. whoſe parationt are very evident behind; pot een theſe ee 
3 falls on each —— tho back of the were... 
3 is given not only in corrobotution of the diſtinction dich we have 
the form and nature of : the crowns of the Jewiſh monarchs, but alſo as 
ly 2 the mature of the ſebeij, or ton gs of ' cloſe armour, 
which! we habe endeavoured to illuſtrate, in No. OCNITK. ; The ' reader will 
obſerve the-corre(] nee of this dreſs with that of Cur former! Piate, and the gene- 


ral inference' which it ſupports. It is ene eee Hua called Ber 
can, pabliſhed'by Sir WILLIAM Hamitrtos.”* / : 


A very-different kind of crown is worn the Fenin Abele Go hee. 


fonted on the modal of our next nombet. This is not the crowns of Nate, or ſovereign 
vap, but a ſimple band, of fine white muſlin; or linen, bound around the head, and 
falling down the back, in two parts, formed by the ends of it. This fillet, then, 
conclude;'is the orhur, or cirelet, of the other kind mentioned in Soripture: in fad, 
the Dravem. ILcannot help noticing, that this medal clearly exhibits a wig of hair, 
as worn by this King. Whether this was by reaſon of any natural deficiency of 


7 and it ſuews the form of that artificial head dreſe very clearly.” 885 
No. 4. 'Shews the diadem, as uſually worn, the to end- 8 on the Woll 


ers. T 2 a' portrait of Mithridates, King of Pontus. 

No. 44. By 5 what ornament this fillet; apparen ay W imple, was 
capa able raced =P we have ſelected this portrait of the Em — in 
which the diadem is ſtudded with goers, and flowers of Precious ; Ronen which? in a 


manner cover its whole ſurſace. 


ere r 


ln ws not, then, a wwyal cap of Nate, ith-which the nere neden ue, 


rated his head, at his nuptials;' h was probably made by a more profes arti. 
Neither was it proper, at ſueh a perſonal ceremony, but 'only en fate occaſions :— 
but if th&@Queen-mother had taken pains to embroider a muflin filfet; if The had 


worked it with her own hands, and had embelliſhed it wWith #handfome pattern, 


Kee. then it was” 


uying her a compliment, to wiſh the daughitets of Jeruſalemn ſhould 


20 ſerch to ucinite the happy effect of this inſtatice af muitcrtial attention, d de- 
 coriitive al. MAIS: ts! N bend 120 2 1 * 
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No. 6. Portrait of Nadir Shah of Perfia, from Frazer. This dreſs abounds in 
cls and precious ſtones, and golden embroidery. Ihe manner of the King's 


fitting, and the-kin&of:throne in which be fits, may perhaps give us ſome hint of 


the manner of the Bridegroam s fit ting in the Firſi Day. This: is not the royal throne 
ol ſtate, the mngfν of India, that is uſually ſtalioned in one place, where it is 


filled up with all imaginable magniſicence, and to which it is H whereas this 
kat is moveable, and is carried from place to place, as wanted, Some ſuch. ſertee was 


chaps occupied by Solomen, when he viſited his Bride; ſo that the King al, while 
apatite ny lf neg ea him, forming d eirele. 

It is neceſſary to:diftinguiſh {he' kinds of thrones, becauſe, 1ſt, the wtf itſelf, 
or throne of ſtate—-2d;:fhis kind of ſeat, or feltee—gd, a Kind * No. 
2, Plate II. (which is called a ah nauan, i. e. moving alrant and others, are all 
thrones ; but their names antl application ere not alike in the original text of Scripture. 

Nos. 7, 8. Theſe are ſan 86 Worn an the. Eaſt, copi com Nas BU. No. 
i evidently the fame as hat of Plate V. Niasunx obſtrves an it, that the ladies 
uſually wear this Kind of ſhoe much higher than be has drawn at, and ſa out ſar- 
mer plate exhibits it. In than, to the heigbt of this ſandal, is the ale va- 
tion added to the natural beight of the wearer ; and by ſo the more doas the 
verer reſemble the alm · rec. The other number ſhews a flat ſandal; but the 
thongs which tie it on the foot are adorned. Are theſe4hongs what we have en- 
dered the © Jatchezs- of the ſhoe ?”” Iſaiah v. 27. Mark i. 7. Luke iii. 16. 


Bridegroom's Dreſ. Prarz VIII. 452 


This figure is copied from Dx LA VALLE, and is a portrait of Aurengzebe, the 
Mogul of India. Obſerve the pearls, 8&c. in his turban ; the collets of pearls and 
gems hanging from his neck; the ſame at his wriſts; ſo the Bride ſays of her 
Prince, © his wrifts, i. e. his wriſt-bands, the ornaments at his wriſts, are circlets of 
gold ſull ſet with topazes.” Theſe topazes — the place of the pearls in our 
heure, Obferve, alſo, his ſhoes, which, being gold embroidery, are /he baſes of pureſt 
gold, from which riſe his legs, lite pillars of marble. Obſerve, that the ſtockings-of 


ibis habit, fitting pretty cloſely to the legs, give them an appearance much more 


analogous to pillars or columns, than-when the drawers are full, and occupy a con- 
iderable ſpace, as they are commonly worn in the Eaſt. The reader will remark 
the nature and enrichments of this girdle, which is, no doubt, of gold embroidery. 


The tent may give ſome idea of that of Solomon, to which the Ladies compare the 
Bride ; they ſay ſhe is attractive as the tent of Solomon; and certainly a tent ſo or- 
namer ted and enriched, ſo magnificently embelliſhed, is attractive; attractive in the 
ame manner as a magnificent dreſs, when worn by a perſon. If this tent be black 
Klret, the golden enrichments emboſſed upon it muſt: have a grand effect. | 
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| This is« portraſt of the Grand Seignior, Sultan 1 receiving (coronation 0 | 


inveſtiture with the empire, by the ceremony of girding on the'ſword. will 
remind the reader of Pſalms xxiv. xlv.” See our remarks, No. VIII. page 18. 20. 
But this fi * is given here to ſhew a girdle of a different nature from the former; 
and which, indeed, is not ſo much the girdle as the claſp which ſaſtens it. This 
appears to be made of ſome ſolid material (ivory, aps), thickly' ftudded over -y 
precious Kones, whereby it correſponds perſeAly with that deſeribed by the 

as bright ivory over which the ſapphire plays: for theſe gems may as well 

as of any other kind. The girdle of dhe Grand Vizir, who ſtands behind — 

is of the ſame form and nature (but is not ſo large), and is alſo; ftudded with — 
So. The op, ap 
not inadequately, to e deſcription given of her beloved by the Bride. 

We have now gone through thoſe lars which may Juſtify the roſerence 
of the original to Pens of dreſs, which cover —.— the porſon, rather than 
to the parts of the perſon themſelves. This illuſtration, we — to think, has 
, that we ut = the reſult 
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O. l INTRODVOTION BY THE EDITOR © © 4354 

THE late Mr, Hammer earneſtly wifhed for ſuch a regular account of the various 
times, ſeaſons, and eyents of the year, in Paleſtine, or Syria, as might form a 

calendar, by which to regulate our notions of the employments and duties of the 

mhabitants ; of their expectations concerning what ſeaſons they thought 8 to 

occur; and of thoſe numerous occupations which depend on the viciffitudes of ſam- 

mer and winter, of ſeed- time and harveſt. The ſame wiſhes animated the DixzzcToRs: 

of the Royal College at Gottingen, and being ſtrongly perſuaded of the advantages 

to be derived in the ſtudy of Scripture from ſuch a calendar, they propoſed to the 

ſudents, as a prize queſtion, the compilation of a work on this ſubject, which 

ſhould be ſelected from travellers of acknowledged authenticity. No doubt, t 

would have been glad if any individual refident in that „ had compoſed this 

calendar from actual obſervation, and had minuted down the ſubjects of his notice - 

3 they occurred to him, at fuch a time, and in ſuch a place: but this being as yet 

1 dejderatum, they rewarded with the prize that compoſition which came the neareſt 

to the advantages of h Rh = roy nes ones | 
This was entitled by its author, Johan Buhle, © CarMpANTUN ParesTIN®E 

(Kconomrcum ;*” and being written in Latin, was not only adapted thereby to the | 

mture of a ſeat of learning, but was capable of being communicated throughout 

Enrope, for the benefit of diſtant inquirers into ſacred economics. How many 

copies of this work have reached Britain, we cannot 1ay ; ' only that one 

vbich was ſent over to the friend who favoured us with the uſe of it, as a compli- 

ment for his trouble in procuring for the Univerſity the beſt Engliſh Voyages and | 

Trayels into Aſia, &c.whoſe accounts might be applied to the purpoſes of the queſtion. 

To this reſpected friend to our work, who then filled a ſtation of extenſive inquiry, 

ad of great information, the public is obliged for his ready communication, of the 

Opy in his poſſeſſion; of which we now offer a tranſlation to our readers, among 

bote endeavours to illuſtrate Holy Scripture, which we hope will continue to meet 

un acceptance, and to maintain their character for utility and illuſtration. 
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7 R. 1 PREFACE. TE 8 456 
IHE Queftion propoſed by the Illuftrious Order of Philoſophers to thoſe that 
ſhould contend for the prize, was as HEẽ̃ )) 7 Or 
% An Economic CALENDAR OF PALESTINE, collected from Itineraries, might 
contribute much to the better anderſtanding of the 1 by which we 
mean, that from Itineraries are to be colleQted, and Pee digeſted for every 
3, Al ne weather, which are more 
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of the Queſtion required in the definition thereof: I have reduced 
collefed from Itineraries according to the order of the months, ſo as 7 a 
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many ſections as there are months in the year, which being ſubdivided into ſe- 
— paragraphs, in the firſt I have compriſed what concerns the weather, in the 
ſecond corn, in the third pulſe, in the fourth fructiferous trees, in the fifth fruits 
and herbs; nor have I inſerted any thing, of which the travellers had not given an 
<xa& account both of the time and place. And as all the credit attached to my 
writing depends on-thoſe whoſe accounts I have followed, that it may appear what 
editions of the Itineraries came to my hands, and that what I have omitted may be 


more eaſily perceived, I have thought proper to ſubjoin a ſhort account of them. 
„ mer MONTH. JANUARY, © 46 
5 1. WzATHER. | | 

IN Paleſtine, as in all countries of the ſame latitude, January may be called the 
ſccond winter month. , The cold is obſerved to be more, or leG ſevere, according 
to the different ſituations of countries. As the AY of the air is always 
cideft on high mountains, and particularly on their ſummits, it is no wonder that 
on Antilibanus and Libanus the cold ſhould, at this time, be extremely ſharp. 
[do not know, indeed, of any traveller that went to Libanus in this month; but, 
fomwhat Thom/on, Travels, vol. i. p. i aa, and De la 8 Syrie, et du Mont 
Liban, tom. i. p. 74s ſays the patriarch of the convent of t eſſed Mary de Cano 
bine related to him, and the teſtimony of ſeveral other travellers, who affirm that 
it continues to ſhow on Libanus from' the month of December, it is certain, that 
there is a great fall of ſnow in January; befides, Bernard and Thom/on ſaw Libanus, 
in the month of February, covered with à very deep ſnow Bernard, Voyage de 
Jeuſalem, p. 344. Thom/on's Travels, vol. i. p. 120, 121). Shaw (Travels, 
p. 288, p. 285) aſſerts, that the ſeverity of the weather on the ſea-coaſt of Syria 
and Pheenicia, eſpecially when the wind blows from the mountains, is to be attri- 
buted chiefly to the ſnow on Libanus ; for, on the contrary, the winter is milder 
in other parts fituated either on the ſea-coaſt, or in the midſt of Paleſtine, extending 
to the weſt and ſouth from Libanus. | 

Yet the weather is ſometimes extremely cold, not only in the mountainous yu 
of the Holy Land, but alſo in the level parts lying to the weſt and ſouth from 
libanus. Thus D' Arvieus (Memoires par Labat, tom. ii. p. 322) mentions, that 
the town of Safet in Galilee is very much ſabje& to cold in winter; to this partly 
May be referred what we ſhall obſerve below from Stephen Schutze's Itinerary. But 
here it is neceſſary to obſerve, once for all, what jndeed is manifeſt, that the cold 
8 never ſo exceſſive in theſe parts as it is on Libanus, Antilibanus, and other moun- 
ans of Paleſtine. Although it cannot be proved by the expreſs teſtimony of any 
mrelſer, yet it may be confidently affirmed, that theſe places are not entirely free 
from ſnow in January; the fnow, however, does not remain all day u the 
found, but is diſſolved in a few hours. In the plain of Jericho, which is ſur- 
wunded by mountains, and rendered exceſſively bot in ſummer by the ſcorching 
teat of the ſun, you ſcarcely feel the cold. Maris (Viaggi, tom. iii. p 147) quotes 
lat part of Joſephus, and confirms it, where he 2 Bello Jud. V. 4. that the 
"ter there reſembles ſpring, and that the inhabitants are clothed in linen gar- 
Kits at the ſame, time that it mows in other parts of Judea. 4 ] 
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Many travellers, among whom Korte and Shaw, treati af weather, plainly | 
rove, that the winter in Paleſtine is chiefly remarkable for —— 
eiſenach dem gelobten Lande, p. 187. 380. Shaw's Travels, p. 285, Þ 122). | 

Shaw. relates that the weſtern winds, iwhich blow moſt frequentiy during winter, 
generally cauſe rain. Bernard Voyage de Jeruſalem, p. 105), And otbem, have 
remarked, that a greater quantity of rain falls in the night than in the day. B 
theſe rains, rivers, ſtreams, lakes, and pools, Which are dried up in ſummer, are 
cauſed to ſwell; and eſpecially the river Jordan, and the Dead Sea by the rain waters 
that deſcend from Galilee, Mount Galaad, —.— the lands of Moab, Ammon, and 
Seir (Brochard: Exactiſima Deſoriptio Terre Sancte in novo Orbe Regionum 
veteribus incognitaram, tos Mariti, Viaggi, tom. ili. 207). 5 
| Towards the latter end of the month, when the ſky is clear, it is ſo hot, that * 
vellers with difficulty proſecute their journey. De /a (Voyage de Syri 
du” Mont” Liban, tom. i. p. 17) relates, that he was greatly affected by the 
the un, when travelling near Tyre, on the'29th' of Janvary 16 
It appears to me, that what concerns the weather in t ierent parts of Pa. 
lefline; extending from 34 to 35 degrees, or fatther, may be beſt determined by 
the meteorologic obſervations taken by Ruſſel at Aleppo in lat. 36127, 237 40 long. 
eaſt from London (vid. Ruſſe}, p. 9. Memoires d' Arvieus, tom. vi. p. 111), fince 
the temperature of the air is nearly the fame at Aleppo, as in the countries of 
Syria and Paleſtine, though they lie more to the ſouth. At Ale „according to 
Ruſſel; the weather is either cold or rainy. If there be any now a all, it generally 
falls about the middle of this month, and then in no great quantity; it freezes 
aſterwards till the end of the month. Rain frequently Jeſoonds in heavy ſhowers 
in the night-time. The winds blow gently, 1 chiefly from the north or caſt. At 
nine o'clock in the morning the mercury in the thermometer is for the moſt part 
between 40 and 46 degrees, and does not riſe above 3 or 4 degrees in the'aſternoon. 
On' rainy or _ days it ſeldom exceeds 1 or 2 degrees, and frequently remains 
the ſame during the whole day; let it ſuffice to ſay, once for all, that this holds 
good ſor every month i in the year ¶ Ruſſel's Nat. Hiſt, of 1 = 148). | 
2, Conn. 


Rye (ibid. p. 16) affirms, that the cold i in Syria is never. * ſevere as to preren nt 

the armers from ſowing their lands ; for he clearly ſhews, that, all kinds of com 
are ſown oP * , and even barley ſometimes. in the middle of February. Ac- 
cording to Hot ( achrichten yon Marökos und Fes, p. 129), the Arabs of 
Morocco ſow their wheat, barley, and lentils, in this month: L believe they ſometimes 

do it about the ſame time in the weſtern and ſouthern parts of Paleſtine ;, but no 
traveller, that. I know of, has mentioned any thing about it, which, perhaps, explains 
why the harveſt falls out later in ſome . 42 Paleſtine than 1 in e 1 conſeß 
* that we * allow for the differences of ene ab 2 bee 
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tundam oblougam, eu eyling  minorem, ſou equinam albam. Mor. Hiſt, M. 
85. wren $064 „ 
7 via ovato, Kidney-bean, called by the” vatives Myſch, 
DATE Y 1 4 Tazns... ae 4, 

Haſſelquif (Reiſe n IP Paleſtina, p. 260, Epiſt. xul A a obſertes, 
tat the trees in this. ſouthern climate are again in leaf about the beginning of 
han, before hey. be (5 22 year are entirely fallen off; and ſor the 

aws vrs, moſt trees, except ſycamores and willows, ate 
you with ſm 3 lightly joined together, inftead of buds, which 

Nature could better refuſe the trees af 2 nan af more northern regions. 

differs from aeg he ſays Nat. Hiſt. Al p. nod. that the trees are not 

in leaf at Aleppo till about the latter end of. February. 

The ALMcoND-TREE, both the ſweet and the bitter (Lurz, rY Cel. Hierobot, P. I. 
p- 283 * . . and even before 
it id in ge de Jeruſalem, p. 112) faw ſome 

0 1 in eden »y 520 une the 125 of Balle and til 
ſooner at Sidom and A 129) obſerved the 
_ ame at Algiers; a8 did * tlie (oe "of obe — 

von Markos und Fes, p. 305). 
The mie trauen, in). H the winter be mild, the winter- fg, or the 
| _  violet-fig, called ſo on account of its violet colour, which is ſome- 
. what of a longer ſhape than the ſuinmer-fig, and is generally ga- 
thered the beginn nning of ſpring, is fill | to de found on the trees, 
though. ſtripped, of their ve. 2 n ee P- wy 

Coeli. Nierobet. 1 2890s 


64. gm v4 


yur "y 
c 1 2 #5 


— Bernard. relates, po in his circuit round Sidon, on »—the Soak of 


January 16%, he ſaw a tree; that is always green, bearing berries 
reſembling & grapes, from which they get glue. This requires ex- 
planation. The miſletoe is a gfutinous ſhrub, that grows out of 
the brinieties" of 4 kind of oak tree, and flonrithes in the winter 
Lace, from this, glue is protufed (Birnird, Voyage de Jeruſalem, 
_— 99. Pliny Nat XVI: 4.8.93 XXIV. 4. S. 6). | 
n e, f Wp herb , pen fois \ qu able, caule 
thus 205). It flouriſhed” in Ga mp this month, 
—— to Marci Ving tom. i. p. act wh 434. 235). In 
4 too nee alt the- —_— which others Lay ws 
alſo Pobbaſe m—_ ed, Ne. vol. ic. 15 5 
u to the' herbe prada dais wonth, I been able to get but little 
ration.  Marith (Via 1 1 ii. b. 235) menitiotis' only, that in his journey 
danch Galilee, He beheld on every fide # pfeaſint aud delightful 8 
2 AM watered, and clothed with a varigty of flowers, interſſ among t 
bs, He preifes Mount Tabor Parr and affirms'that its pleaſantnebs is 
Rafe] ene lowers and Herb common at Aleppo in January, which 
Coxrix. U may 
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overflow the adjacent lands. by. R Us 4 


may be gathered, from November to March. They are, ſor the mot patt, the ame ' 


that remain all the winter with us. They are, taken notice of under November, | 
when they firſt make their appearance. The loan a enn bechs that 
belong more particulatly to January : 5 
CavLifLowsR (Nat. Hiſt, of Al. p. 24 "EE 
The following blow alſo this month (ibid. p. 300. 10). / 12620 a) Ka Nn 
Hracnrnus violaceus; the violet hyacinth. ** idt CO TM pl ' 
— albu white hyacintn.. 1 1 0 Io! if. 710-4 + | J 
Nancissu pallidus_ medio nne (Celſ. Hl: . L P enen gold- fl 1 
* daffodil. Kein Ar 3&4 IL 1 vi ; | a * Ann | my A R 
Viol A Martia purpurea, 5 purple March * Hs „i tt ter 0 blogs 5: - 
———.—- tricolor hortenſis, tricoloured garden wennn | n n Vd eo | nl 
— multiplex, double March io boo 19a oil} 4008-243 ee , 5 
montana, mountain violet. 455 54} Sd}. cod unn aen 
— — oriental bicotor; oriental parti-coloured violet 98 A; KALE: 
Tories i. in | great variety. DL Pe * gene caſo of be. ar 
WoRMWOOD (Celſ. H t. P. II. p. 482% 8. 34 1 to the teſtimony * Bernerd, 2 
Lzxrisc- TREE (Cel. Hbt. P. I. p. eit * Voyage . © 
AN RNHONIESs, | (bt Pers flower at the fate place, as ve | 
RANUNCULUSES, b oel „ir oo ee E learn from Sac, who likewiſe ſaw, 
Corchicas, 's 310-1110. i, ſome pom of ground 
A genus of — reſmbling t the Perſian all ot liquor L 
lily MontsONmA when blown, Jo. 294. by 
Rauwolf, who alſo travelled into theſe parts, in 2 jay Men obſerra- Gi 
tions, has made ſome few remarks on theſe plants (Beſchreibung ſeiner Reyſʒ in die 
Morgenlander, P. I. p. 118. p. 58) 3; put they 29m» 1 the moſt part, foreign from Ty 
our n | 
55 18-7751 4 Aan. FLORA eit = Aer ” tan; I Lend... T4: + 
7 T. Ed SECOND MONTH. FEBRUARY. Crap 457 
1 | . Tok . WzarhzR.... 5 UN tg 2 Th 
All that has been ſaid above concerning the winter in Paleſtines holds good ſor 
this month, too; with this exception, that towards the latter en month of Ca 
February, at leaſt in the more ſouthern; parts, the:fnowsand'winter colds are ob- 
ſerved to ceaſe. Thom/on, mentioned al went to Libanus onde the [Sth of Fe- | 
bruary 1734, and he relates (Travels, vol. 3 i. p. 12 1, faz. Bernau, Voyage de The 
Jeruſalem, p: 344), that not only was there a vaſt quantity of nem hard frozen on R 
the mountain, but that the cold, y in 2 part Where the cedars are, was * 
exceſſively piercing. Shaw informs us (Travels, p. 2900, that ſnows are very fre- Pl 
quent during this month, in. the fouthern parts of E della, hut partioulacly at Jeru- Cera 
ſalem; and that, unleſs they are too deep, they afford the inhabitants of ee] Eur 


the pleaſing proſpect of a plentiful year; r for, N hey er *. — wel 


But this month, like all thoſe that make up 1 rainy 
for rains. We have, beſides the paſſages Tun SI per Na art the 


teſtimony of Bernard n de Jerullem, b. 5), who, xpericaced very rainy 
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weather at Jeruſalem on the zd and 3d of February, and the has ns age. A on the | 
ſea-ſhore, as he was about to paſs over into Cyprus. 

Rujel has obterved, that, at Aleppo,. it is no leſs rainy this month than in Janu- 
ay: 4th this difference, that it does not continue to rain for many days wad] 

nor is the ſky entirely clear; but the weather varies about the fourth or fiſth da 
Sometimes it changes to cola, with ſnow. The tky i is frequent] "covered. with 7 
light clouds, ſuch as do not deſcend in ſhowers. The atmoſphere grows warm.— 
The wind blows from the ſame quarter it did in January; only towards the end, 
more frequently from the weſt. The firſt- fourteen days, the mercury in the ter- 
mometer uſually ſtands between 42 and 47 degrees. | In the afternoon it does not 
riſe above 1, 2, degrees; but afterwards, . had: Colbenc 

ally to 50 degrees (Nat. Hiſt: of e = 8 

? 3. CV. * 

Ruſſel has remarked, = o, that, the fields are only. here and * green in Janu- 

ary; 4 now the latter 1 ate appearing Ea, a delightful verdure on 
every fide captivates the 


We are informed by the ſame perfoks us abdve, n hy often continue to ſow 
barley till e ro ay Tt igt Tho get 


80 3 > Fan 


* 5 


Since the climate « on the PLD Els Ae, of 79g. #7 not from ate erar- 
[vill (ct down here Shaw's. obſeryations;concerning 12 or . 
Braxs acquire an huſk, and may be gathered all the 9 
wer- Pn W about the — the month ( hawk s Travels, „ 12 . 


et Gan eee 
The Pres- rü acooiding' to Ruſſe! (Nat. Hiſt: "of 1 1 p- © 2697 bloſſoras at 
Aleppo po in the montli of February, aſter the almond-tree; in Lower 
175 pt, not till the end 6f the month, or the e of March, as 
huift aſſerts (Reiſe nach Paleflina, P-1 n 
De early ven- is in bloſſom (Raſſel, 1. c.). 


7 SpAuBs. Td „ it kin en 
centres ma he bad at Aleppo in great plenty, from Pebiuacy to March.— 
Shaw mode bat at r (at. e -y i by OA urea 
Travels; p. 226-717 vis 2 9719159 ee, ; 
De WaTER-PARSNIP, ripens this month (Sher, 1; 0. 1810 
Ruſel, p. 31, reckons up many herbs, that adorn the — 001 rivers, - in the 
nonth of February (Rawwolf's- Beſchreibung der A ah 2 c 


1 p. 58. 118), 4 which an the ollon = 
Grin, or Gr 0 Bill... te herd 
Ear Aleppo 2 

| | ” Andin he gunemaand ally, 

Fling Pay — 
er Ee: 5 * 

— Lace. 
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Guedrop, . 
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Et Archangel. EETE 155 nine — e 85 IP 
Fumitory. 1175 e e ee f ER Rt 
1 n, arch 117 Pte 65 WO 
 Mwſcars, or Field Muſk nene Ati bibs 55 100 81 85 th Aw 
3 Muſcars, 0951) mel} eweld; baiy - 
' Crocs or Crowſoot of Cell Hierobot p. I: p P-. b 45 rt „ e I hey! 
ety, py the roung- 2 * 
Beſides, wy herbs above, being in: flower this month, Rds that; [i 
parts ſo delightful, D _ charmed and Lab the 
If hoes ravels, vol. i. p. 962 i mn 
150 er t eee ee te 
7 . * ee Nit of; wy": 453 | the 
e d. et eee e Mar 


| tf 1 wilt ed ee hs 5 

"Ihre is in Paleſtine the e of — The cold ſeldom ee 
this time, except on the ſummits of mountains, and the parts fituated more to the 
north; but rains, acco e at this ſeaſon with thunder and hail, ſuch as Mau- 
drel experienced ly — his 8 Aleppo to Rage, are not jet 
over (Journey from 9 115 „* jundrel, p. 13. 20 7.62). Pococle 
relates, that it rained at ee on the 3th of March 1737. e Travcl, 

vol. ii. p. 11. Voyages of Pietro della Valle, tom. ii. p. 126). 

The weather, during this month, at leaſt i in the ſouthern regions of the Holy 
Land, is, for the moſt part, warm and.- temperate ;. ſo that the Heat of the ſun i 
ſometimes inconvenient to travellers. Of the many teſtimonies of travellers I have 
conſulted concerning the heat I in the plain of Jericho at this time, that 
is the moſt remarkable which 1 met in Ezmont's and Heyman's Travels (vol. i. 
p. 333. Thomon's. Travels, vol. ii. p. 27), who relates, that ſeveral travellers, a 
they were going to Jeruſalem, to keep Eaſter, which fell in the month of March, 
being obliged to live all the while in the 1 air, PEW * the extreme 


Aden fays (Pei ol Redeiviti Jerololymitans bat thok 
8 Basels n Pereg nate; 8), that 
who go from Jericho to Jeruſalem perceive the air much Solder. 12 * weather 
is now warm and temperate in enn men evident; from th 
. informs- ws, rain Bill deſcend pleatiful fon 
dt us, Ande- * dut it is in 
and heavy ſhowers, often accompanied with thunder; and be fey, which is, for the 
moſt part, without clouds. at other times, is now cloudy and obſcared: In the open 
air it grows hot. The weſtern winds often blow with — ſores dusing this month. 
In the middle of the month, the mercury in the thermometer ſtands at 32 * 
towards the latter end, between 56 and 58. In the beginning of the month, it 
not riſe in the aſternoon above 5 degrees; towards the end, 8, or 2. In mis | 
weather, there is hardly any variation during the whole day 2 Hiſt. of on] 
p. 149, 150. Schulze's Leitungen des Höchſten, P. V. p. 54, N 
Towards the end of March, Jordan, and the ſmaller rivers 5 line 
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NN 
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to ſwell by the rain, and the thawin "g of the ſhow on the tops of the mountains.— 
ont affirms this of the river Jordan (Egmont 's and Heymau's Travels, vol. i. p. 
435). There is a pa in Maundrel's Travels from Aleppo to. Jeruſalem, p. 136, 
. the inundation of the Jordan, as it is at this time, be, which well deſerves to 
de compared with this. There are innumerable (eflimonies concerning each river, 


145 


xs that of Tchudis Glarus, dag was in Paleſtine in ths poor 1519, concerning the 
brook Cedron, that flows throu the yalley of Jehoſophat ; that that of. Shaw — 
the brook K:/hon, and man dork (T/chudis von pam Reys und Bilgerfahrt zum 


e Trav 


beyligen Grabe, P- 236. « p- 238. Add, | | Pococks's Travels, vol. ii. 
E Ie A be obſerved, Abel), that earthquakes are ſowetimes felt in theſe parts in 
the beginning of ſpring. Tray (Travels, 1 136) ſeems to account for them in this 
manner ; that the earth, too much filled and compreſſed with water, the ſub- 
teraneous torrents are wy fed and confined : whereas, in the ſummer ſeaſon, on 
- contrary, the earth is delt by reaſon. of the dryneſs, and gives an eaſy paſſage to 
phlogiſtic particles. D'Arvieus felt earthqua es at Reel the 110 and 234 of | 
uach 155 0 e eee hn v. p. 563. 


n 764 46 


Corn ripens wha: PANTY in Judea and Samaria than i in 1 the 1 more tbo parts 
Paleſtine ;- but in the plain of Jericho, of which we have ſo often ode 8 
all kinds of corn and fruits ripen NT ſhort time; for they are ripe 
boner there than at Jeruſalem ( Peregrinatio Jeroſolymitana, * 

Wazar (chetheh, n, Celf. Hierobot. P. II. p. 112. 120). Sat obſerv R_ 

| little of the Wheat in ear, either at erieho or ere, at the end of Mah! 

and, in the fields about Bethlehem and Jeruſalem, the ſtalk was hardly a 
foot high (Sts Travels, p. 290). 

baktey (cure, dyn. Celf. Hierobot. P. II. p. 239) was abe ripe at Jericho: : 
as likewiſe, about fourteen days after; at Acre (ibid. p. 2 t)... According 
to Hog (Nachrichten.yon Marok.. u. + Vow P: 397), 3 ic in car II em 
pire of ee e 


len, 


Roll Warr ate, 10 hee ſown this ah fs Lower Foype- 
(nn or Dauer which A dee a. 


4 Thomfon's Travels, yol. N: p. 169. 
long ſtalk, and has an ear like millet, 


| ure inſerted this, becauſe 1 have not 1 eg get any information concern - 
ig the time when thole forts of corn are ſoun in Paleſtine. . E 


| 3 Pursz. 1 | 
are e this- month -at Algiers (Shaw's Travels, 2 125. 
r dee e „216. Theſe ſeveral Kinds of ſe ripen 
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! CEODME OFT ED PCp 24.43 ; . "Tarts. , 7 8 8225 
lu the month of Match every. tree is in full leaf kt Nat. 1 5 1 of 61 lep. p. 10 
The Fi6- TREE (vid. $ 4. and Ce e F. II. 5.3 358) bloſſom 8 8 5 the mid. 
| wp dle of March, and fr equently while t E Pieter 3 1 7 ng 
v e is agrees with Bere rd, who affirms (Exactiflim, Deſeript, I. 8 
3 Mes | 'nov. Orb. p. 332) that there are trecs. which hear blo 28 

Fa at the ſame time. Shaw has remarked, that the 

„ not proj rly put forth. 'blofloms, ut the. fruit immediately, 7 
it may be called ſo, like ſo many ſmall heads encloſing imperfect 
., bloſſoms. The fruit Wells , commonly called fam pracox, prodrona, 

role, a, early fi fig, or forerunner, does not come to maturi 

ol but about the middle, or, at fartheſt, the end of June; altho 
7 it jm Ts be denied, that very excellent fig-trees ſometimes yield 
ripe fruit fix weeks before the uſual time, and eyen ſooner, according 

| to the foregoing ſeaſon (Shaw's Travels, p. 296, p. 1300. 

Pau, or DATER-TREE (Phœnix Linn. Hort. Upſal. Taxes, n, Cell. Hirobo 
| P. II. p. 445).—The male bloſſom of the date- tree appears in themonth 
of March, at leaſt in the plain of ericho, where the dates are ripe 
ſtill. ſooner than at Cairo. Haſſeigniſi (Reiſe nach Paleſtina, p. 130. 
» Sandpr's Relation, of a Journey, P- 10) ſaw. date-trees in bloſſom on 
7th. of March in Lower ypt, and. Shaw: (Travels, p. 2) about 
2 Han time in Sahara, Getuli ia, and Jeryda. As the date trees are | 
both male and ſemale, it is neceſſary that the, i impregnation ſhould 
EL place this month, or the beginning of April, that the ſruit of the 
« Hwa: may, not by. of a dy. ans teens N. F Ne the 
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oy» 2445; 3 * 
* 0 fruit 1 0 0 


nut; 
© balm ae this tree compare E 
Vol. i. pe33 1. 333+ Pococie 4 Tabel 


AMY b 01 d Ar vieur, tom. ii. p P- 188). Part of the fruit is 


| inhabitants of Jeruſalem (Maris, Viaggi, tom. ili, 
The e bloſſom the beginning of Mareh, in wok 
The PEAR-TREE, rocco (Hoeft's ecke ber. 9580 9 
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The 3 (paman, ba, Celſ. Hierobot. P. Il. p- 400). 1 of the works of wh 
vVellers that I have conſulted, concerning the culture of the vine, except 
that of Barchard, contain any information of the regular time, either of 
the firſt or ſecond vintage. Borchard, however, ſeems to give ſatisfac- 
tion in this matter. About Sidon, ſays he, and Antaradus, alſo at the 
ſoot of Mount Libanus, the wine is very ; and as the natives, the 
Antaradi, informed me, they gather a trip e produce from the ſame vine 
every year; that is, they have three vintages in one year. In March, 
aſter the vine has produced the firſt cluſters, they cut . B the fruit 
that wood which is barren. Vid. 5 19 9 beige, Nenn 
Sante in nov. Orb. p. 332). 
Ascurta, Prsr Ach Nau, on the 14th of March, faw the plai n of Savon, in the vi- 
cinity of Rama, n wn 8 (Voyage nord la an 8 
P- 29). 5 
Fellow Poley, 
Thyme, flouriſhed the begi . of the month, on the mountains of 
Sage, | Quarantania (Slew s Travels, p. 295) * 
lena, , ets 4 | 8 


9 the ms tne about Rama 0 TR < Trans = 
ui. p. | | 


Tulps, 4 wor Hr. 

e : following ** are reckoned by Ruſſel, p. 32, Jud. following, among thoſe 
that are common at A — this "month: NN 14 
Garden Madder. "SING eee, eee 
Hir. | oY Ct ION ne 
Cleevers. ; of 2 ES | ; St * 51 
Pirwinkle. 012.5 213. 00 Wy! N *. eee + 4888 W 
Auroſace, commom. AL SET ü U6-SIQRYE JJ dall ee 
Burnet, | | | | 
= , many varieties. end aa xo 

ate-robin, ſeveral 1 „% REd a bb 3 tet hate 
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ll Gilliflower, various ſpe * A Tor iet A nn „an of ee tra e550 
* 1 py # » Ch 6 
Violet, — dT jana no (fita it foes ee e 
. 2 La _ : 
Fe - © wy * 
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' Garlic, various ſpecies. Fg 1 
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Wild Radiſi, various ſpecies. FE. 7 

Chiehweed, 2 ſpecies. | 7 28 5 TT Sq : eee 

Mose car, 4 ſpecies. er FINE WT $7 79% d eine EA nnd tt 

%%% 3 ods lt no ne ad tdi Tei 

Caltrops. Cell. Hbt. P. II. p. 1. 2 Ki bent 4 e v4; 

Anamone, 2 ſpecics. t ne B e ot Ai nl ae E p 

Par/ley, various ſpecies. . BY GE v0 inen Niro bio: wot 

P Madden „ e ee 2d on reer e 
Fiwork e 2 . 2 Þ * ESET'T; ( . i 3413} 1 Fe 36 89% ST 2 

and Nazalo.. ps EY l Its auge Te ine i 2 c 
Cove Gillyammer. r d au brown wit + 
es. a 4 0 OH ind + 

Large ſilvery Gonvolunulus, or Rindweed. 7111 11 k — 7 3 Lark 
OTE, . ; EL od gh.” 

Treache Meftard. CCC {At 

Wild Wood. FFP Wer} EN GHERIGE 4 | (1 

Hemloct. | | 15 62; 5 _ i E 

Water Papſnip. % IN 

, POP murma‚ñ̃ . -m! . W 

Branturſine. | | ee 

Gold of Pleaſure. 3 . EIN 

Flickweed—it is annual. | | hk 

Oriental ſiweet Fern, Maundrel, Ile. 

Baſtard Parſtey, various ſpecies. - | 5 8 

Oriental Shrub Hartwort. | | „ 

Scorching Carrot. 


Broom, 


Cell. | Hbt. P . II o P- 246. 
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Voyages au Levant, tom. iii. p. 37). 


- Afphodel, i Va obſerved by Thevenot on the 25th of Aan 


on his journey from Sidon to Labatia ( Tleuat, 


8.” 


1. FOURTH MONTH. APRII. 
1. WEATHER, 


Rains are more frequent during the, months of March and April, and are what 


they call the latter rains, meltu/k, ww), oJ, f, as Loris afferts (Reiſe nach dem gol 


obten Lande, p. 380); and Show affirms (Travels, p. 290), that nane are. obſerved 


after them until ſummer. Many travellers have experienced wet weather on their 


journies this month: as, Myrike, on the 38th of April, at Sichem (Myrike's Reiſe nach 
Jeruſalem und dem Lande Canaan, p. 91); Cotovicus, near the city Hebron, not 


far from Solomon's Pools, where it is ſaid to rain very ſaldum at other times 

(Cotovici Itinerarium Hieroſolymitanum et Syriacum, p. 240) SanͤënTgꝶ (Relation: of 

a Journey, p. 153, 154. 202), the 23d of March (zd of April) 1611, * 
0 


tains adjacent to Rama, and the vrth of April, on Mount Canmela and 


Valle (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 117) on Mount Tabor, in tho deſett of Bivlab, near Bil 
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FRAGMENTS nl 
dea Riche and Zaka, on the 4th and 5th of April; Thevenot (Voyages au Levant, 
tom. ii. p. 565, 566), as he was going from Cairo to Gaza. 

The rains ceaſe, however, about the end of April, and the ſky is generally fair and 
ſerene. Many relate, that the ſun's heat is exceſſive in the plain of Jericho, which 
is entirely ſurrounded by mountains that repel every wind, except that which blows 
from Africa, which till increaſes the violence of the heat; nor can any refreſhin 
breeze find acceſs (Mariti, Viaggi, tom. iii. p. 122, 123. 146, 147. Maundrel, 


Steph. Schulze (Leitungen des Höchſten, P. V. p. 86) found the ſinall ſtreams there 
quite dried up, as early as the 8th of April. But in other parts of Paleſtine, the 
ring is now moſt delightful, as Szeph. Schulze (ibid. P. V. p. 11 p. 167) ob- 
erred, at Joppa, the 3d of April, on Mount Tabor and Hermon the 23d of March 
(:dof April), Exceſſive heat, however, raged at Rama about the end of the month 
(a hmdrel, Journey from Alep. to Jeruſalem, p. 96). Maundrel ſays (p. 95) that a 


both on the ſea-coaſts of Syria and Paleſtine, where the winds, blowing from the 
{a in the morning and evening, refreſh it, and render the heat leſs intenſe ; and, on the 
mountains Libanus, Carmel, Tabor, and Hermon (Egmont's and Heyman's Travels, 
rol. ii, p. 13. Korte's Reis nach dem gelobten Lande, p. 373: Memoires d Arvieuz, 
tom. ii. p. 289. 186), During this and the following months, 
pas whole nights under their tents, without any inconvenience; as did ke, 
for example, in the plain of Jericho, the 14th of April (3d of March), and Thevenot 
alittle diſtance from Rama, April the roth (Myricke's Reiſe nach Jeruſalem, p. 72, 
Thevent, Voyages au Levant, tom. ii. p. 571. tom. ii. p. 88). A 

At Aleppo, as we learn from Ruſſel, the 5 is always without clouds, except thoſe 
ſmall bright ones that riſe in the afternoon. Never is the ſky obſerved to be cloud 
or obſcured, except when there is rain, which is accompanied with thunder muc 
ſeldomer than in the laſt month. An hoar froſt is ſeen, for ſeveral days together, 
the beginning of the month; eſpecially when the winds blow from the north or 
alt, The air grows very hot, but the morning and evening is colder. _ : 
The mercury riſes gradually, as the month advances, from 60 to 66 degrees. In 
1 it does not riſe, when the ſky is clear, above 8 or 10 -degtees (Nat. 

0 ep. p. 1 o). . | | 

The heat Vela — extreme in Paleſtine; the ſnows on the ſummits of Libanus, 
and other mountains, begin to thaw (Thom/on's Travels, vol. i. p. 122). ' We have 
already ſpoken of the ſwelling and overflowing of the Jordan, en the thawing of the 
mows, about the end of March (beſides what is there ſaid, vid. Mariti, Viaggi, tom. 
m. p. 207. Myrite's Reiſe nach Jeruſalem, p. 82). 8 | 

I will add the two following obſervations concerning the meteorology of Paleſtine. 
the morning, about ſunriſe, Mariti, as he was travelling on the ſhore, ſaw the 

d Sea, for many days together, covered with a thick black miſt, extending no 
farther than the borders of the ſea ¶ Mariti, Viaggi, tom. iii. p. 226). Shaw likewiſe 
Travels p. 289), the beginning of April, ſaw an ignis faturs in the valley of Mount 
braim, diſplay itſelf for an hour, in a variety of extraordinary appearances. From 
| beginning of the evening, he. and. his companions had obſerved the atmoſphere 
obe tenurkably thick and hazy, and the dew was elammy, and undtuous., 
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ſourney from Alep. to Jeruſalem, p. 144. Memoires 4 Arvienx, tom. ii. p. 186).- 


very heavy dew fell in the night-time. We are informed that the air is much colder, - 


travellers frequently _ 
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4 acts 7 


The harveſt falls out entirel acco to. t W f of. OE 1 feafon— 
After the rains ceaſe, the corn gr con, at maturity. Mu aig on the 
time of its being ſown, which it is ſooner by ſome than. by others, as ſhewn abore, 
Not muſt we omit, that the corn remains a long time in the fields aſter it is tipe: the 
threſhing, which is rmed in the open air, interrupis tbe harveſt, .}- Laſtly, allow. 
ance is to be made for the temperature of the air, which Maries according. to the dif 
ferent fituation f countries Korte's Reiſe, doch den gelobiem. Tanks, 5 57% 


97). 5 288 30930 N r 1 1 & ph * 11. 5 85 3 
1 Marini was at Jericho, in the beginning of:Apnit, Was. no 


4 MAS 


C otonly in full 
cer, but began to turn yellow, and ta ripen; 6 Marui, Viaggi. al 5 ili. p. 
1 5 0 Sato informs. us, that it always ripens later than, barley. At 
ericho and Ptolemais, it is ripe about the end of the W t but at 
thlehem and Jeruſalem ſtill later (Shaw Travels, p. 725 We muſt 
545 e forget, that Shaw. viſited. Paleſtine, j in a Year, [4 85 hi ID was. 
| 10 | 4: 4 much back warder thay, uſual.; Fs | n be. ; 0 Ao [ 
...,_; tadintthe year 1702, t IeINg 4 ting their fir 
| 8 time, an intercalation, TY. TW, was ry). In I 
' ripe.in the month Niſan Theron, 8 6, val. . ü. p. 1 
2 or W. (aufemet, Nb, Celf, IL p. heels 1s ripe, in. 
N to this e a Tug 
b JN; inning of April. oe nf —— t e 
1 7 P udo, à 1 
I. In all other parts of Paleſtine, it 12 —— pry — and the 
ears turn yellow about the middle of this month (Shaw, I c.). But 2 
and Norte inform us, that it is, ſor the moſt. part, cut down. this mo 
| . my, Travels, vob. i. p. 335. orte 8 Reiſe, p. 187). hams 
has been obſerved in other countries, of the . ſame latitude; in Cyprus by 
x Echlin i Reiſcbeſchreibung,. p. 160 and by Coteviras (Itinerazium. N 
mitanum, p. 93); in Lower Egypt 4 (Principis-Radewviln Pe- 
regrinatio Hieroſol eee p- 1 59): and, by Be 725 — UItinerar. 
bo K in e Cotouicus (Itinerar. Hiero 


Sos: of g by Hoch eren, NMaräkos und Fes, 
W . F ; 7 5 Ae nn ee 
to a oat {ed Shea}, My Ga Tits, wer N Ft, 


rie bunte Ami, p. 2907 thats ſpring Hips ni 0 mh ot ſorerunne 
I, ſtill hard, and 001g n. a an plum. 8 
nei roduces ee about the middle of api 4 4 At jers 3, 25 


al in the "empire of N lorocco (Shaw s Trayels, . 18%. H 615 Nachrich - 
12155 2 ee (Jones ſrom 4 to emuüdegd ; 900 2) 17 oranges 
-Berytus already very yellow, on Ht of Marty whence it appear 

4 Wo; they are ripe this oath. 
The TURPENTINE-TREE (alch, ON; Cal: Hierdbot: P. I. k '34) Gals in bloſſom in 
the country round Bethlehem, the beginning of ae to Sandys 
9 of a Journey, p. 170). The 
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: Aſphodel, 0 
Ranunculuſes, 
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 Bilgerfahrt, p. 46, 47. Borchards Deſcript. T. S. in N. O. p. 316). 


Aemonies, e HH 
Iyiinachia rt. 1 
Yellow-leaved Hyſtope, N 
Dragon's Hort, w ln eee ene e 
Hurmolanuſes, 13 1 W neg + Fog perf EE rod! e bars 4 A 21 ls: 
Phalangias, ' OE; in flower this month about Tripoly, in Syria (Rau- 
Tulips, END F; wolf*sBeſchreibungder Ryſsindie Morgenlander, P. I. p. 58). 
Ide grak being now very high, the Arabs lead out their horſes to paſture (Mari, 
Viaggi, tom. ii. P. 253. 28). The ſame is done at this time in Perſia alſo. (Chatdin, 
Voyage en Perſe, tom. iii. p. 1a. Dievenot, Voyages au Levant, tom. iii p. 188), 


77. - FIFTH MONTH. MI. . 460 
| t. WEATHER. 


In the month of May the ſummer ſeaſon commences, when the exceſſive heat of 
the ſun renders the earth barren, the ſame as too ſharpa winter does with us ( Korte's 
Reiſe nach dem gelobten Lande, p. 247). Sometimes, but not every year, rain has 
been obſerved even in the firſt part of this month. Schrveigger, as well as many 
others, had rain the 6th-of May (25th of April), as he was going ſrom Hadlidus, u 
part of Paleſtine, to Acre (Schtvergger's Newe Reyſsbeſchreibung nach Conſtantinopel 
und Jeruſalem, p. 280). However, all the travellers, whoſe remarks I have colle&- 
ed concerning this month, as Haſſeipuiſl (Reiſe nach Paleſtina, p. 180) the begin- 
ning of May, Stephen Schulze (Leitungen des Hochſten, P. V. p. 199) the 15th of 
May, Schwwergger (Reyſsbeſchreibung, p. 345) the 27th of May (18th of April) 1381, 
who then paſſed Mount Tabor, and the plain of Eſdrelon, complain of the extreme 
heat they endured when travelling in the daytime.  Pococke ſays, the plain between 
Acre and Nazareth, ſituated towards the caſt, or the land of Saſet, is chapped and 
cleſt by the burning beat; but Eęmont ſound the air of the town of Saſet moſt pure 
and falubrious ; and at the ſame time ſo cool, that the ſummer heat, which was fo 
"olent in the parts adjacent, was: hardly perceptible in nt (Pocotke's Travels, 
&, vol. ii. p. 89. | is and. 'Heyman's Travels, vol. ii. p. 47). On 


114. Een 
de ſea· coaſt, alſo, Schulze and Haſſelyuiſt could hardly bear the v iolende of the heat 


greatly increaſed by the ſun's rays, reflected from the ſea, The teſtimony of theſe 
| X 2 : travellers 
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the heat rages moſt of Vi in Snot Ye 97 Jericho. 


tains into the valleys (Mn el Journey from Aleppo 
Here I mufl not omit to enden, ff. that Srzphen Nie, as be was going from 


3tth o May around Mount 
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tra velſers might. ſeem to diſagree with that of others, who. relate; that . | 


leis violent in theſe parts, had we not remarked above, that the air in ** by 


the winds which on . and eee Rete, the ſea (Scialze's, Leitungen des 


Höchſten, P. V. p. 1 eiſe, P. 184% 1 need not repeat, that 

is account agrees with wid or Rufſel has fajid concerning Aleppo (Nat. Hiſt. f 
Alep. p. 151). In May, ſays he, a pe ſhowers are obſerved, ſometimes accom. 
nied with hail and thunder. The reſt of the month the ſky is ſerene and fair, except 
that ſmall bright clouds ſometimes riſe. The violence of the heat is greatly increaſe 


| 45 a calm, or by the winds blowing either from the north or eilt. 97 however, 
dlow 


— from the weſt in ſummer, and then they are cold. rticularly 
takes notice, that the weſtern winds, during the whole ſummer, : fe no a u. 
tion in the thermometer; for the air becomes hotter in proportion as they abate, 
elpecially if they are calm for ſeveral days together. But even in a calm, the vio- 


| lence of the heat is obſerved not to be ſo "ue as WHOS ny wind blows from the 


north or caft.. | f 

At the beginnin of the. owt, 1 merewy ad o degrees; then it riſes 
gradually _ 76 A 80. In the afternoon, it does not 8 5 or 9 

The ſnows on Libanus thaw rapidly now, but the cold is ſtill very ſhary on its 
ſummits. Maundrel found the ſnow ſo hard frozen on the top of 15 mountain, 
tune 2th of May, as 8 weight of men and — On the wih 
of May, he beheld clouds deſcending hom the top of the moun- 


L, Pp. 236. 239). 


Mount Tabor to Tiberias, on the 18th of May, obſerved a dry weft, ſuch as uſually 
obſcures the ſun with us, and yet he neither perceived ſmoke, nor duſt, nor vapour, 
nor ſmell. He learned from the natives, that this is N gently obſerved when the * 
is very great. Schulze's Leitungem 0 des Höchſten, P. V. p. 1. 1 


"Dare afferts (Menoires, bits p. — a nas 1 A mesh of 


May, to get in their harveſt, Haſſe/qnift (Reiſe nach-Paletina) faw*corn ripe the 
4th of May, in the fields between Acre and Nazareth, us did 'Porocke (Travels, &c. 


p- 89. 91) the With of May, in the land of Saſet, and che valley of Sebulon, and 
S$chweigger (Reyſsbeſchreibung, p. 285. 377) the Sith of May; bear Rama, and 
Ts bor. D' Arviews tells us, that the plain of Eſdrelon 
ields the largeſt crops of corn; and if you view it from à neighbouring mountain 
in the month of May, when the ſtems are lightly agitated by the wind, you bare thc 
beautiful appearance of a fluctuating ſea (Memoires wi, tom. ii. p. 292). 
The harveſt was already got in at Bethlehem, ' when 'Schweigger was, there _ 
Leſchreibung, p. 310. 318). But having, us yet, only ſpoken” of corn in — 
we come now to conſider each in its kind. 


Wu zr is eat down in ie month of May in Galllee (Haſfelquif's Rei, p. 2 


The wheat harveſt takes ace about the ſame time in the empire of 


| Morocco (Hogf#'s Nachtichten von Marékos und Fes, wy 22g) Ruſſel 


. affirms, that all the — is cut down at Aleppo 
May (Nat. Hiſt. of Alep. P. 13. "Thevenat, Voyages in Lemans, _ 
„ 5 | BARLEY- 


V. 
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purey,—Frequently the bartey'is not all cut down before the month of May — 
gmont ſa w To he pe the beginning of this month, in the fields h) ying 
— - Tabor (Ex mont's and Hemm 8 Travels, vol. ii. 477 
At Aleppo beginning of the month! is the time of e barley | oft 
(Rufſel's Nu 2 of Ate p. P. 17.  Theveter, Voyages a Lerant, 
tom. iii. p. 129). 
Ric. Egmont relates, that's very Hiteeries plain, near Tiberius, the lands eres 
were: ſown with rice, was already pillaged by the Arabs; althob oO the 
greater pet af the Eran was not yet ripe (Egon and Hæyna 
vels, vol. ii. p. 37): Schweigger obſerved” the'rice quite green there an on 
the 3 «th of May (S:#wvejgger's Reyſsbeſchreibung, p. $15); . 
Res —Egmont ſaw a kind of wild rye, with: empty cars, round Mount! Tabor; er 
alſo a kind of wild onts'(Egmon!'s'and pt J Pravels, vol. i. p. 27). 


3. Tanns. 3} 11 05 

EARLY Arrrz-Tanr —The — early apples — be e ws the douth of 
May, in the northern regions ;of-:Africa-;; but the ei, or early males, 

which ate ſar ſuperior to- the former, ripen later (hs Travels, p. 

129). The early apples come to maturity in Paleſtine, too, at leaſt to- 

wards the nd „ e as appears from. Pacoale (T n * Its. 

Pe 126). * Aland M707 MH 69 ws 4 Af: ur | {4 

4. Sanne Hs. ier 


Viss—The ſhoot, which ſprung forth laſt i os the month of April, = bad fruit, 
being topped again, Wool ſmalt branch ſhoots forth in the month of 
May, loaded with the Hatter og (Borchardi Exactiſſim. Deſcript. 
T. S. in nov. Ons p. 332, 333) hat -Theveros (Voyages au ann 
tom. iii. 5 — 11a) ſays. of the beſt grapes being gathered at Ale 
May, di with the teſtimonies. of other travellers concerning the 
timeof the x vintave in the environs of Aleppo 


Corrow (X31 , herbaceum,. olive... Johis, aue Ar 
f yk or wy Upſal.; 203) ;, 58 0 dee . ſaw. the 


— * between Acre and Nazareth, and not ore, thoſe in the 
excellent plain of Sebulon, planted. with cotton (ZHaſſehui/t, Reiſe nach 
Palzſtina, P+.176). About the ſame time Egmont Eten s aud Hey- 
mans Travels, vol. ii. p. 9] found. the plain about Rams cultivated 
with cotton, and Pococle alſo the grounds in the land of Saſet (Porocke's 
Travels, ye ü. p. 89). In ſome of the grounds, the ſtalks alf the con 
year might be 648. PFocpeſe affirms, that it is always fown tha d 
ning of May, and that they ſow it every, year in Paſeſſine z Wes v1 
America, on the; contrary, and in Lower Egypt, it continues A 4 
winter : but this account does not agree with the teftimonies: I haye 
inſerted above, from Marui's Itinerary, nor with Korte 's aſſertion: 
for he ſays, the cotton- tree bears the winter in Syria, and in the month 
of May ĩt puts forth a yellow bioſſom, which, * ball veſembling 
_ 8 walnut, and this contains the cotton ( Korie s Reiſe nach dem gelobten 
8 3 p. 576. Compare Radu Poregrinatio Hicroblymitana, 
| P. nr Ni AF n ee 2d; eds enn box 


4 MAN DRAKES 
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Manpzaces (Cel. Hierobot. P. I. p. 3. ſa ) of which there is great plenty u 
| Galilee, yield ripe fruit this month, which,may be proved, by the double 
| e of Haſſelguiis Reiſe nach Fakreſtina, Þ- g and Steph. 
N TS kulze's Leitun SA Höchſten, P. V, P. 197. 
Sage, dees in great plenty" on Carmel (Egmont's and Homer's "Travel 
E, VOI. It; P- it). 1 11 
Portulaca latifolia ſ. ſativa, Caſp. Bankin, p. 288 ; broad-” ” | Fr OR 
leaved or garden purſlain; .; ., 4 . the 200 
Cucumis vulgaris, maturo ſructu ſubiuteo, Caſp. Bauhin., till che end of July ae 


p- 300; the yellow cuc vmber ;. | coding t6 
Currmis fatrous 1 frog albo; che white,cucum: 3 25 


Korte takes notice, that they ſtill continue, aftertbe harveſt, fo ſow vari ts 6 garden 
herbs, part of which are unknown to us; and many of them, as cucumbe 1 
flowers, and others, come to maturity*wice in the ſame ps ping and! in au- 
tumn (Norte s Reiſe nacli dem gelobten Lande, p. 187. KA- 

In aleſtine, the graſs and herbs were grown to that height; this mobih, that when 
Thevenot was riding: from Nazareth to Acre, on the 8th of May, they reached thc 
yu of his ſaddle (7hevenot, Voyages au Levant, tom. ii. p. 674% Schiveigger obſerved, 
at the graſs was at the higheſt about the reth of: May, near Rama, and on the ith 
of May, in the plain near . town 3 W 8 ee 


n 317) 
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7 2. Woe 3 70 my stxrn 1 MONTH, ; Jonn. Oo 1 Ar 
Fat] ee eee, Lobel edt 
Jane, bei eing the firſt W moittr, and. the has . is » evident the 


weather moſt be extremely hot; and this is affirm 7 of 5 5 
ther on _ Rau * e 2), 8 Pococke of 


10 the 3 — 8 LH. Sands 8 

inhabitants paſs their nights in ſummer upon the roofs of Gelbe, which 

are not rendered damp. by any dew -(RufſeT's Nat. Hit. n | 
Tbe ſummits of the mountains of Paleſtine are not! yet free undi 

Travels, &c. vol. ii. p. 15 zy bound the ſnow ſtill W 

and Badzrvil about the ſame time (Principis Radzivilii Peregrinati 
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77), and Henry de Beanvau (Relation Fournaliere du Voy age de Levant, p. 162). 
75 (Memoires, tom, ni p. 43a) alſo went te * * in the month "of June, 
and met with ſnow then i in that part where the oedats are, and found it at the ſame 
time fo cold, that he was obliged: tor put on winter garments. The ſame perſon, 
when flanding on the top of the mountain, found the ſky. quite olear :; but below 
there were heavy clouds; that ne into the valleys; and god rain (ibid. tom, 
ik P. 408). bee i e | Warts (ark) 1 1 
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MULTI RES hd * * „Conn. AL 5 
At Aleppo the icons je» Cantina trot all cut before. the beginning of Jae; al- 
though Kuſſel's teſtimon rpg from this affertion-of 'Thevenot, yet it cannot, on 
that account, be:denied, Nau has informed us, that in Afrive the harveſt ſome- 
times laſts till the end of eee to the foregoing ſe leaion: (Dhovenor, Voy on 
au Levant, . tom. ii. p. lag. » Shaw's. Travels, a + "hat 5 * 
month, may, be gathered; from. what bas been alrea y ſaid; . 


8, TIERE. . 5 
cmurng Fio- vn EE -The early. figs, both. black and white, Apes this PINE 
They fall-eff;-however, as ſoon. as they are ripe (Shaw's Travels, &c. 
p- 2964 p. 130). When they de not come to! their proper ſize and 
maturity, they, are called FAGIM;' M obe, ownd abe, Which names 
are uſed ſor unxipe fruit, whether of ſpring or ſummer, | When the- 
carly fig begins to ripen, the tree puts ſorth the cariaas alſo, the ſame that 
are dried and preſerved. That theſe may not fall off or degenerate, they 
begin, in the month of June, the en mat is; they either bind 
ſome of the figs of the male or wild tr tree to the ſemale, or elſe they place 
one. of the male. trees amongſt the: females The ſormer is done at 
Algiers, where one male. tres is aun ene, for. the caprification of fiſty 
females. The latter is n r., where there are mars male 
trees (Shaw's Travels, p. 127. bis quotations from the an- 
Sent Add, Pallad. fart 10. 28. * Col de Re ruſtica, XI. 2. 56. and 
_ | © ©» Reutdorf,ad Fragme um Democriti, ap. Fabric. B. G. 4. ag, p. 3500. 

The rr Arr. ri JT Faces ripe ut in June. There ate alſo early males 
now, which ripen later tian the common ones (ſee befoxe); When Pococke 
was at Sidon, the 29th of (oth of June), early hs were ſhaken» 
off from the trees, ripe (Pococte's Travels, &c. vol. 4 B12 Geof. 

PLun-TREE.— There ate two. or hie kinds of plams to! be had at Algiers in June, 

According to, Shaw * 7 rag). Nuſſel only pen of en in* 
general, without diflinctiom (Nat, Hiſt. of Alep. pi 21) . 

The Cutan TTA RE Yroduces ripe ere at Algiers. Tn the countries of Paleſtine 
and Syria, there are, prin or hut very few cberry-trees. Cherries, how+ 
ever, are impotte& i Damaſcus, whete there are plenty of the 
(Shaw's Travels, I. c. Catowici Itiberarium Hieroſolymitanum, p. 348 = 
_ Ruſſel inſorms u (Nat. 517 5 Alep p. 21), that there are three ſorta ol 

| cherries to: be, met W e eppo: 

See e e rotundo'ru ae hoon ce common red cherry= 
aus major, 2 white» pages nol 85 
date, Pane he : 4, 0 4 K ; 
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MolazaRT-TAEE (Cell. Hierobot. P. I. p. 288). The fruit oft aig 4 

Algiers (Shaw's Travels, I. a4 There are two ſorts of ulberry-tregs in 

the envirbns of Aleppo, according to Ruſſel, viz. _ G fm om lay 4 

Morus fructu gra, Cap. Bauhin. p. 459—the black mulberry, - | Hoo 

Morus fructu atbo, the white mulberry, and in great plenty, for dhe F 

are fed on their leaves (Nat. Hiſt. of Alep. p. 2107 4nd a oral : 

CEDIAR-TAERE (baruſh, n, Celſ. Hierobot. P. I. 108). I 

gum, or rather cedrium, a clear white 3 hich is ſaid to E 

medicinal virtues when hardened, diſtils ſpontaneouſly in the N 

time, and without any inciſion being made from the bark W the nl. 

ferous cedar. However, when they wiſh-to extract à prea 4 

they make an inciſion in the bark. The — UA = ny | 
this month, which do not grow-from bloſſoms, it being ene 3 

only empty panicles, but from the boughs (Memoires d e , 

P- 413, 414. Egmont and Heyman's Travels, vol. Ii. p. 389 * N a oof 


4. Suns. Hes. 


The BarM-Taes grows chiefly about Jerieho. Prom this the Aka " mak« 
ing an ineiſion, get opobaſſamum, the balm ' of Gilead, dug the 

months of June, July, and Auguſt (Cell. Hierobot. P. I. p:4357:1 
Viaggi, tom. iii. p. 15g. Ses Relation of a Journey, Þ. 1% 
The common Mrron: Caſp, Baithin. P. 310. f. melo magnus, cortiee virenti 
ſemine parvo (I. B. E. 244), the large green-rinded melon, is — 
Algiers about the end of June (Shaw's Travels; p. 126) It groms 
plentifully at Aleppo likewiſe, according to . h iſt, of Alper 
423). a0 "= 
Rogeany.—Radciui} (Pe — reprinatio Hieroſolymitana, p. 4x) ay * reat many”. 2 
roſemary on e _ tee in re N „ 

Lettuces, I 14 81 250 Boo 


wy * 
. » 
ot 


_— 2 , 5 b a . * , e ; N word * * 4.8 

rejjes - f eos 55 

1 Chervil are over at Al iers ure 1 are g by the Cas 
r baſchas, M. "267 ee and. Tony. e, * fs Tn * 


. r 0. 58 1 
Garden Artichoke, | F r ch von A 
Wild Artichoke, 4 | i 03030 DET Ti Te 3 
It is to be obſerved, that the Arabs, as the funmer” bes, Tead their: | | 
the hills and mountains fituated more to the north (De Ja Roque, V dam 
Paleſtine, p. 174. Rada Teregrinatio eee * e 


$A. SEVENTH MONTH, da 
As the ſky is ſerene and fair during this par” too, 

ceive, that the weather is the ſame in July, and the two followity 

in June, except that the heat is obſerved: to be more intens. 

all; for except De la Rogue, who ſays, it continued to rain for a gel by, 

night at Sidon, in the month of July 1688, no one mentions any tt 


PRAGMEN TS. tor 


3 it is quite conttary to Nuſſel 's account ¶ De la Roque, Voyage de Syrie et du Mont 
5 Need it is d mo 0;) All travellers, who. have been. expoſed to the open air this 


Liban, tom. i. p. 


* 


| heat, however, at Jeruſalem, is much-leſs'thari't 
ail Peregrinatio Hieroſolymitana, p. 116. 97. 98), 


— 


7 


of Paleſtine; to cool the wine and other drink, as TBhomſon informs us (Travels, vol. i. 


in die Morgenländer, P. II. p. 148). The ſnows on the tops of the moun- 


| that the ſnowys on the ſummits of Libanus are entirely diſſolved every year; for I 
Fall bring preſently the teſtimonies of ſeveral: travellers, who met with ſnow on 

ibanus 6M later than this; and Korte, who makes it much colder on this moun- 
Hi, as we have ſhewn above, than in other parts, ſaw ſome in ſeveral. places, even 
Jide month of; July ( Korte s Reiſe nach dem gelobten Lande, p. 419. 460). 
a has obſerved, that the weather ſt I continues ſerene at Aleppo. The winds 
rally blow. from the weſt ; but when they fail, the heat is exceſſive. The mer. 
deu uſually ſtands in the beginning of the month at 80 degrees: towards the end at 


e 86. It does not riſe in the afternoon, above 8 or. 10 degrees (Nat. Hiſt. of 


r 


Aep. p. 162, 153. Egmont's and Hæman s Travels, vol. ii. p. 348) 


1 9 25%; inte 1 1 * $5 SI N iP? 74 0 ITS 
5 358 | 32 * Eh 413544 e134) gi N 181 k 3. ; "REES, 


* Fiz, or DaTz-TREE (Phenix Linn. Hort. Upſal.).—Radzwvil found ripe dates at 
Jericho as early as the gd of July. They ripen much later at Cairo: 
„ and at Jeruſalem they ſeldom come, to maturity ( Radaivilii Peregrinatio 
ee  Y7- hy ay Mig N ee 
ee i RISER nipe fruit, in great variety. and abundance, at 
1 Witt" onus and. 4+ gters, in the month of July; but, they are all in- 
} reg, "UK. + --.ferior, een to our moſt common ones, and they do 
, autumn (Show's Travels, p. 129), 
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| be Nec ARINE<=TRER Gone, Ibs neRtarines are Jarger, and of a mote'agreeable 
E NIDLACH-TREE lt J ERS ee l 8 WS 
_ 10 en of the moſt exquiſite flavour, weigh, ſor the mo 
1 "i f 46 DURVEs.' Manns. Po BY | 
i m. —Grapes ripen at Algiers, and in the empire of Moroceo, about the end of 
<li July; yet the vintage, as Shaw informs us (p. 138. Hoeff's Nachrichten 
„ Don Marokos und F 5, J. 303), does not take place till September, with 
T.. Karte has oblervl, that the grape 
due ripe in the viteyards about Aleppo, notwithſtanding which they re- 
muaim on the vines until November {Korte's Reiſe nach dem gelobten 
r Lande, p. 574. P. 571). 
E. Cox iN. Y 
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The 


month, affirm that the heat is now moſt. intenſe; 'Radzivit found the brooks that 
run through the valley of Terebinthus, dried b as early as the gth of July. The 
| 7 at in the'environs of Jericho (Rad- 
-Libanus, towards the end of July, is, for the moſt part, free from ſnow, except 
that which may perhaps-remain on Antilibanus, and in the caverns and defiles, into 
which the ſun cannot penetrate ; whence it is brought down into the flat countries 
a De-la' Roque, Voyage de Syrie et du Mont Liban, tom. i. p. 74. Rauwolf's 


wh thawing gradually during the fummer, Libanus yields a perpetual ſupply. of 
— — fountains in the countries below. It cannot be affirmed 


Dot! 129). 
yield ripe fruit at the ſame place the middle 'of June. 
flavour than ours; but the peaches, heſides bei * | 
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The Axncvuria, called Cirruts in all countries'in a r 
(Shaw's Travels, p. 126. Ruſſel's Wu moe of Feder We 5 CoD 
Itinerar. Hieroſolymitan. P. 137). 1 = 


Sorten N ſown in the month. of July (Show > e 5. 140), 


WAT ER-ARSNMIR, 


There i is no o longer a ſufficient fupply of paſturage ou . cattle 829 0 0 
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EE: - Warme +0 ere 5 75 X 
Mo agree, that the &y' is always ſerene and fair during this na ad, 5 that 


tho hoat is entreme: Schulze experienced it on the 3d of Auguſt at Ptolemais, and 
T/chndis Glarns the beginning of the month, between Joppa and Rama; as alfo at 


Jeruſalem. He ſays, moreover, that in the plein of Jerich 34 the maid of Auguſt r519, 
the ground was ſo parched, that when he alighted from his horſe; his feet could 
not bear the heat (Schulze's Leitungen des Höehſten, P. V. p. 27% Tichadis vor 
Glarus, Reyſs und Bilgerfahrt zum heiligen Grabe, p. 109. 286. og 66: 

At Aleppo, according to Ruft7s account, the weather is enti the ſame during 
the firſt twenty days, avin the preceding months: afterwards wilite elouds; com- 
monly called. m/iace, larger than thoſe- which are generally obſerved in ſummer, a 


| we have ſo often. repeated, riſe, for the moſt party till the: aun of the month. Pew 


it 


falls now, but not in any great quantity: 2 
The marcuryy umil thoſe days when che clouds vile; conificiges the ſine as in the 


laſt month: afterwardsit_falls-4 or g degrees (RufePs\Nati Nuk of Alep pi 153). 
Korte ſaw ſnow on the ſummits of Libanus the 18th of Auguſt, but it was * 
e (Apris 8 Reiſe nach, dem gelobten Lande, p. 461) ̃ —Hł 
2. Tanns. n 1995-26 Gre 


een Pro-rans,.—Fhie. fig; properly ſo called, which e long while 
on the tree, and ne reckoned in the N writings 2 the 
fammer fruit, may athhered at Alpitrs)in nth. of Auguſt 
; "Theſe: figs, hens: den Gel ate called caricah, — men 85. 77 
 garugediar; Turn: reha, gebelmn, 925, are alſo fade fk hem,— 
(Shaw's Travels; p. rag! Heal (Rey 
gen Grabe, p. 266. 299) ſaw ripe figs at faruſalem the th of Auguſt, 
andiat o the kt. The third praduco, on the winter. fig which 
does not ripen” before winter; appears in this month:(Shaw's Travels 
1:30). - | 
The e Or ywe-tane (iir, 2; Cet. Tlierobat P. II. p 330) yield ripe 
olives this month in on mee ba MN as Thu in orms us 
(Reyſs, p. 299). eee e eee ee 

PouMEGRANATEVS ripen this month (Shaw, 12 ) eh 
The Stkxvss Alkenna, or Alhenna, brought out i aging into Paloine, PR a 
| | leayes, this month, and then fragrant bloſſoms, which the cs, . 

various artificial methode, endeavour.,ta; produce... fooper ( 
eee der eee . 


Wr ace ” — 5, Sanne, 


* 14 L . 7 "pb 7 21 3 _ 


und Bilgerſahrt zum heili- | 


be obſerved, that althougtr the 


bine. —The firt cluſters of the vine, which, bloſſomed. at Anlaradus in the month 


of March, come to maturity this month, and are ready ſor gathering 
(Borchardi Exactiſſim. Deſcrip. T. S. in nov. Orb. p. 333). Helfrich ſaw 
ripe grapes about Joppa the weh of Auguſt 1565: Tchudis, on the 

ſame day, on Mount Sion ; Steph. Sclndze, at Bekajah, a town not ſar 
diſtant from Acre: Dauuini, in the vineyards of Libanus; Nau, in the 
valley of the Cluſter (Neal eacol). All travellers ſpeak with admiration, 
both of the ſize of the cluſters and the ſweetneſs of the grapes (Helfrich s 
Bericht von der Reiſe nach Jeruſalem, p. 40. Schulze s Leitungen des 
Hochſten, P. V. p. 285. Dandiui, Voyage du Mont Liban, p. 18. Nan, 
Voyage nouveau de la Terre Sainte, p. 463, 464. Borchard, p. 315, 


3 0, and d. . Nadaivilii Petegrinat, Hieroſolymit. p. 139). 
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I. WEATHER: 


September, beſides the extreme beat that ſtill rages, is ſometimes remarkable in 
this reſpec}, that rains falf towards the end; for Henuuit takes the rainy ſcaſon 
commence in Paleſtine either in the months of September or October ( Dehuuis, NReyſs, 
p. 236. Hogſ's Nachrichten von Matökos ud Fes, p. fag): Motebver, it is to 
xys ure very hot, the nights are cold. Thus 
Shulze declares (Leitungen des Fidobſten, P. V. p. 417. 479, 420), that in the 
neighbourhood of the eity Dimas, tHe att, sth, and röth of September, before ſun- 
riſe, the cold was very fharp; And u fe hots afterwards he felt exceffive heat. 

Ruſſel has obſerved, that, at Aleppo, between the 18th and 25th day of the month, 
erk clouds rife from the Weſt, Ale 4 WES which i ſuch a quantity of 
duft, as to overſpread the whote" cy; and that rains generally follow, after a few 
days, either in the city Ttfelf, or parts achacent; theſe refreſh the air, and render the re- 
mainder of the month moſt delightful The ont nearly the ſame as in the pre- 
cding months. Frequently, however, when there is a calm, it is much greater. — 
Should it fail to rain; the wenther continues the ſame during the whole month. 
Lightnings are very frequent ity the nipht-tirney and if they are ſeon i the weſtern 
temiſphere, - they portend rain, oſten accompanied wir thunder. The winds blow 
vfly from the ee 4 fo thong THOR PUPPET PROF ee eee | 

The mereury remains the fame the beginning of this month as it was at the latter 
end of Auguſt ; except” that in the afternoon” it riſes higher. In rainy weather it 
falls 3 or 4 degrees, tit gets down to 65; but the variation of: one day does not 


15% Korte's Reiſe nach dem getobten Lande, $i $65 N 19 99714 | 
_ Stephen Schulee went to Tibanus in tie month of September. Ne ſuw no ſnow on 
is ſummit; but he affirms (Leitungen des Höchffen, P. V. p. 477); that it was co- 
ined with white totes, that, from a diſtance; gave it the appearanceof being cover- 
«4 with ſnows; and that the ſnoα temalted· only in thoſe purts ſiruated to w urs the 
north, and not expoſed tw the fu; "gomi& fade concluded from this, that there are 
ears in which Libanus is altogether free from ſnow, Which, however, is contrary to 
teſtimonies of other travellers; and Varnelos, in that excellent deſcant, De Ferti- 
| Y 2 | litate 


cxroed 3 or 4 degrees: and hen ir rains, f or 2 (RufePs Nut. Hiſt vf Alep. p. 14. 


164 r R AGM ENT S. 
litate Paleſtine (vid. Repertor. fur bibl. und Morgenl. Literatur, P. XV. p. Xo 
hath clearly ſhewn, that Schulze hath not diſtinguiſhed LZibanus planted with ceda 


and covered with white ſtones, from Antilibanus, that i is Fee covered wit 
ſows. 


<> ak. ©. hy ths 


- Ruſſe gene us (Nat. Hiſt. of Alep. p. 16), that the inhabitants of Syria n to 
plough about the end of September. Ranwolf (Beſchreibung der Reyſs in begin 
genländer, P. III. p. 19) about the ſame t time "ow eum r near 1222 ſown with 
corn and Indian millet. 


* 


3 
* 


The Pas ne e (Phenix "Lin Hort. U Uptal); _ ripe dates this 
month in Upper Egypt, according to Radzivi/ (Peregrinatio: Hieroſoly- 
mitana, 172). 

The PoMEGRANATE ads N elf 1. were laden with fruit this month, in the 

FHbt. P. I. p. 275, of Damaſcus (Schulze's Leitungen des Hoch- 

Pa Aa- Wan ſten, P. V. p. 443. Hoeft's Nachrichten von 

PLUM-TREE, } | Marokos und Fes, p 60. Ne e 

The Cirxurrus, Nyie n ripe = according to Haid. der 10 0 Non. 4 Reiſe 
ORANGE-TREES, - þ nach Jeruſalem, p. 41). e 

8 The Crannvsr: yield ripe 2 the beginning of September. 33 fav a great 

uantity of the its lying under the trees of St. John's ea and 

tovicus informs us, that he ſaw 2 ligious heaps. of pods on 

the ſea-coaft of Cyprus; and al Gaza (Voys 5 py 5 Terre 

+ Sainte Ho Ladoire, p. 226. Se eh Herofolymitoun 


" 2 ny _ PA mm 8» * i 


M6! , VV * TT 


P 92. 247}- 
The SzBESTUS yields u month, reſembling. nutz or acorns,. from 2 they 
| get glue. Egmont ſaw, theſe trees about Sidon (Memoires & Avia, 
tom. i. - Pe 3 39. Egmont's and Heyman's roy, vol. ii. p. 242). 
| 8 Sünuns. Hrnss. | BY TOR * 4 4 15 . # 
Vas —The 33 cluſters, which were. in bloſſom at n in the month of 
April, are gathered this month (Burchardi Deſer. T. 8. in nov. Orb. p. 
333. Ladoire (Voyage a la Terre Sainte, p. 230) affirms, that they ga- 
. ther their vintage this month about — and Hebron. 0½%½ vor 
'  - + der Gröben (Orientaliſche Reiſebeſchreibung, p. ga concerning the 
time, p. 10g. 202) has obſerved, that the grapes are ripe al Jeruſalem.— 
We are told by many, that in the neighbourhqad of Aleppo the vin- 
| tage'commenices from the 15th of September. There is a great abur- 
dance of grapes in Syria about this time, and every one admires both 
their ſize and ſweetneſs (Egmont's and Heyman's Travels, vol. ii. Pte 346. 
Memoiies & Arvieur, tom. vi. p. 462. Rauwolf'sBeſchreib. der Mor 
genl. Reyſs, P. I. p. 22. Korte's Reiſe, p. 523. Il. co. Aug). 
3 the ſame, according to Korte, which was ſown: the year before, and has 
5 lain all the winter, is gathered ripe i in eee Reis nach 
dem 146% TH Lande, p. 576). 
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1. WEATHER, 


In ſome years, according to T/chudis (Reyſs und Bilgerfahrt, p. 236), the rainy ſea- 
ſon does not commence in Paleſtine till this month. Cotovicus (Itinerarium Hiero- 
ſolymitanum, p. 242): had rain on the 2ſt (a, d. 4 id.) of October 1598, at the city 
Hebron, and the ſealed fountain by Solomon's Pools (vid. April), and Ignatius, not 
far from Cæſarea ¶ Ignatius von Rheinfelden Neue Hieroſolymitaniſche Bilgerfahrt, p. 

o). Korte affirms, that the extreme heat is now abated ; although the heat is ach 


-onſiderable in the daytime, as Cotovicus obſerved, near Joppa, and Schulze at Acre; 
et it is certain that the air is much refreſhed by cold in the night, by which the 


dew, that is much more denſe in this ſouthern climate than in our more northern 
countries, is frozen {Korte's Reiſe nach dem gelobten Lande, p. 257. . Cotovici Itine- 
rar. Hieroſ. p. 137. P. 130. Schulze's Leitungen des Höchſten, P. V. p. 469). The 
rains are ſometimes accompanied with thunder, ſuch as De la Rogue (Voyage de 
Syrie et du Mont Liban, tom. i. p. 38) experienced, on the 28th of October, on the 
mountains near to the plain of Namphen, towards Libanus, ſituated between Gebail 
and Tripoli, Gbit Manna It ef 1 72. | 

The — traveller, at the latter end of October, paſſed the night under the cedars 
on the top of Libanus, and without ſuffering any inconvenience; which very much 
ſurpriſed him} as he had given credit to the teſtimonies of other travellers concerning 
the cold and ſnows reigning perpetually there. He therefore expreſsly declares, 
that neither did he ſee any ſnow, nor perceive any cold at all. What Egmont relates 
agrees with it, that in the month of October, on Libanus, and at the convent of St. 


Mary de Canobine, he always alighted in the heat of the day, and refreſhed himſelf 


under the ſhade of pines and other trees (Ibid. tom. i. p. 73. Egmont's and Heyman's 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 284). But from all theſe, it cannot be determined whether the 
ſnows and colds ſtill remain on the ſummits of Antilibanus, or no. ET | 
Te air being refreſhed by the firſt ſhort rains, that are uſually obſerved at Aleppo 
about the middle of September, the weather is delightful ; but it is more variable 
after the ſecond rains, that fall in the month of October. The October rains, called 
early or former rains Ciuareh, TW, wpwipuer), depend on the time of the September 
rains, in about twenty or thirty days after which they uſually follow. Their quan- 
tity is not always the ſame, but ſometimes greater, ſometimes leſs; they laſt three or 
four days. However, they do not fall without intermiffion, but in frequent ſhowers. 
The winds are ſeldom very ſtrong, but variable. 
The mercury in the morning, ſtands, for the moſt part, before the rainy days, at 
12 degrees. It does not riſe, in the afternoon, above 5 or 6 degrees. After the 
rains, it deſcends gradually to 60 degrees. The variation of one day ſeldom, on 
rainy days never, exceeds 3 or 4 degrees ¶ Ruſſel's Nat. Hiſt. of Alep. p. 155). - 
Wazar is ſown by the Arabs about Algiers the middle of October, according to 
Shaw (Travels, p. 123): As Kufſe] bath informed us, that the wheat is 


ſown at Aleppo alſo about the ſame time, it is probable that this is the 
time of ſowing it in Paleſtine (Nat. Hiſt. of Alep. p. 16). 
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BarLEY, > are ſown at Aleppo from the month of Odaber, during 


Turkey WurzaTr, © © November an December, - until the end of f- Janur 
TurxEY MILLET, | " (Ree, I. e.). 10 


| Pures. 1 e 
The Bal —See Ae wa llt 1 
CickR SATIVUM, flore candlido, Giſp: Bauhig. P. 3631 bi Vofoing e a. 


Lans e e Gaines ſubrufo, Caſp. Bauhin. 75 467 common leutil, with a 101 
iſh ſeed—lens monanthus, Hort. . 3 lentil that produces only 1 
| ſingle flower. 
LATHYRUS — flore purpureo, C. Bayhin. P. 344; purple fowering ** 
_ 
View n 1 ſi inquis glabris, Inſt. R. H. 397 ; ſmall ſmooth: -podded vetch— 
All theſe are ſown at Aleppo about the fame | time 7 ae J. 2 2 


* 3. Ta RS. $4 4 n 
Prsraczio Guben, 3, Cet Hiorobet, P. J. p. 25), e 9 Palbſine 
Syria, and Egypt. Cotovicus (Itinerarium Hieroſolymitauum, p. 263 
 faw this tree with fruit on, not unlike e eee ee 
the church of the Holy Sopulchre. 1 % 0949; 
The CuARN URI preſent pods — this month. Alſo ſos September (Ibid, © 20. 
The OLivs-TrER (7254, ., Celf. — P. H. p. 35 of Moree, wx ripo olives towards 
the latter end of October, in the empire ne Heel 
(Nachrichten von Marokos und maj p. 304). 
The PongenAN ATE TAE yields ripe fruit at tho _—_ — in this'month, if not 
Þ 3 ee p. 307) fle Ben cgcrig 16 BER! er 


4. SHRUBS. e 8 


R een LY) 
e third cluſters, . which, in the month of. May, had r 
ſmall branch, loaded with the latter grapes, muſt. be gathered this 
month C Harchardi Exactiſſim. Deſcript. F. S. in nov. Orb. p. 333], An- 
tivs van Rheinfelden (Neue Hieroſol ymijaniſche Bilgerfabct, p. 434) in 
tbe vineyards. about Bethlehem, found the vines hung with the moſt 
excellent and delicious grapes, in cluſters. of nearly a foot in lengih. 
Otto von der Gröben Orientalitehe Reiſabeſabreihunge Þ. 26a) remarked 


the ſame in that country. 


Corrox i 18 gathered ripe at Aleppo this month, according pers Ruſſel, They * it 


afreſh from this time Nat. Hiſt. of Alep p. 18. Cotowici liner. Hierolol. 
P- 137. Iuatius von Rheinfeldeu. Hierelol. Bilgerf. p j 


The IæRICnO Ros blows in this month, as may be gathered ſrom 4. paſlige in 


Otto von der Gröben. As for the reſt that is related of it, they are lilly 


fables, unworthy of notice. Vid. It. cc. ¶ Mariti, Viaggi, tom. iii. p. 109. 


172. Maundrels Journey from Aleppo to Jeruſalem; p. 444: / Ham 
and Heymorn's Travels, vol. i. p. 334. Memoires Ami, tom 1. 4 
189. Nau, Voyage de la Terre Sainte, h. 352. Themes Travels, vol. 
ii. p. a8. Cie von der Griben, Orianialiſche Neiſchaſchribung p. 230). 
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I a: 


ur gg, G ee 12, $10.5 cho e ear 
£10 vulgaris C. Bauhin. p. 310; melo ; 
* | S ict lævi, ce ee f. B. t Le. the hinges 
| green-rinded melon; with fmall ſeed; 0 
e AnGuR14, called Citrul; Cotovicus, p 137; 
| Cocumis parvus (adjour) ; the ſmall. cucumber ; ; 
NioELLA, flore minore , ſimplice candido 2 the fennel- flower 3 
C. Bauhin. p. 1433 . i 
FN 1 ſativum C. Bauliin. p. 348; garden ſenu - 
eek ; EXT e ©: © 
CarTHAM( 5 flore crodeo, Inſt. R. H. 457 ; the |. 
baſtard ſaffron, or ſafflower of the ſhops ;. 1 
Lebinarh, -- if ll iis 1 ooo | 4 5 
Endives, | : $3030 
Creſſes, 3 FCC BEBE | | 
Wis Chervil, I may be gathered at Algiers: from the month. of October until 
Fpinage, 7 June (Shaw's Travels, p. 126). «$540 | 3 
Beet, * | 8 | | 
Garden Artichoke, | | 
Wild Artichoke, I NN 
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Korie and Sha both. affirm, that if tho firſt rains are not already fallen, they cer- 
tainly fall this month: (Ses Travels, ps age: ' Karte's Reiſe; nach dem Wieden 
Lande, p. 187. 380.  Rauwolf 's Reyſs in die Morgenlinder,; p., 64). ofovicus 
travelled in rainy weather on the rat (a, d. 3, non.) of November, and on the 16th 


(a d. 7 id, of: November, near Sichem ee Itinerar. Hieroſoli p. 335. 344 


are ſown at Alepp 
during this and the 
following moaths, 


according to A 


346, 347; but concerning the temperature of the air about Sichem, p: 2389; He alſo 
on the mountains of Gilboa and Hermon; and concluded from it, tHit' it never rains 
in theſe parts, which howeven,.is;a miſtake; for Hanchard, who is very accurate, 
and worthy of credit; ſays, * it is not true, as ſome ſùppoſt, that no rain or dew falls 
on the mountains of Gilboa, fince both. dew and rain fell on myſelf, when I was on 
that mountain, a. d. 1283. Bernard de Breitenbach affirms the ſame (Borchard. 
* 1 in nov. Orb. p. 322. B. de Breydenback, Bevarden tot dat hylige Graffi. 

The ſun's heat, aſthough' hot fo great in the daytime, is, however, ſtill violent; 
but the nights are very cold and uncomſortable to travellers, many, of whom jour- 
ney by night, carrying torches, before them, after the manner of the Turks (Cotoviti 
Itinerar. Hicroſolymit. ps 334. 357). The rivers and lakes are moſt of them dried 
up; for Cotavicus, bid: p. 361), when he paſſed Lake Meron on the rgth (a: di 4 


d.) of November, found hardly a ſpace of fiye hundred paces" in cirrumfttence, 


WADA AN HDF ibn eee V 
at Aleppo; Norember maꝝ be reckoned amon the rainy months, although clear 
veatlier frequently intervenes, and the number of the days, in Which 'it'raits, does 
not amount to more than 7 or 8. It does not ſnow this month; but, after the firſt 
5 | OY fourteen 


"2 


T 
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: tl, p. 7 


fays, that on the 16th (a. d: 6 id.) of November, he fonud there had been no rain 
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ſourteen days, it freezes juſt before ſunriſe. The winds are away from the north 

but they ſeldom blow with fore. 
The mercury, as the month advances, ually falls from bo to go degrees, 

variation of one day is not more than from 2 to 5, degrees (Ruſſel s Net 1 of 
ys N. 1 8 Korte's Reiſe nach dem gelobten Ka P. 30) . 


1 Conn. H ot d ee #3 


Korie Wee us, that mis is the month for the Seri being 'of corh a in N. 
leſline. At Aleppo, likewiſe, and in Lower Egypt, they ſow their ootn this month 
(Kor te's Reiſe nach dem gelobten Lande, p. 187. Ko mad s and may Travel 
vol. ii. p. 348. Thomſon's Travels, vol. ii. P. 170). 

Wux Ar is ſown in the month of November, in the empire of Moroceo, according to 

| Hoeft (Nachrichten von Mar6kos und Fes, p. 307). 
2 or SPELT, is ſown about the ſame time, as appears from ift! has r 
ſaid (vide April). 

| BanLey. | is ſown at Algiers about the middle of November (Shaw 8 Trayels, 5. 
Finally, conſult the month of Oftober, as to the 8 Kinds of corn: and 


that are uſually ſown this month. | a., ee e e 


\ 
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3. TRR Rs. | f 10 - a yd. Bo ' 
PALM, or Darz-TAEE.— Dates are ſtill —— in the mi of Noren. 

| ber (Thomſon's Travels, vol. ii. ua Egypt _ 
Narzca, or CEnoera (Celſ. Hierobot. P. I. p. 25 @ prckly tees, that yields de- 
licious fruit, of the moſt exquiſite flavour, in ſhape reſembling crab- 
apples, and containing a nut as big as olives. Cotovicus ſaw it this month 

ncar Bethfaida ( Cotovici Itinerar. Hieroſolym. p. 358). 
"Rue remarks (Nat. Hift.: of Alep. p. 14), that the trees retuigetheit wk vat 
N {the r ac Akane _ A * Vorne -ONE ys 
uy 4. Siinvss: Harz 0 ie 40467 an bal 


Ving—At. Aleppo the. — * ln till the x 5th o of Noyem mbe e e ( 
momis and Heyman's Travels, vol. ii, P: 348. Nee J viaa, 
tom. *.. g cl. 5 „ ee cee n 


+» Fe Dein Ot I 66 0-5 elt 1 


TH doe ae, wrt a ef "BY 465 
5217 er ; Nin. 


R 3 ine 
. FEATHER, iin Fee +0 wt; Hun . [1 TE 


| Fl is the firſt, 17 Ko) for eee eg to "Ruſſel, the Ceaſe; fo 
the 12th of December to the 2oth of January , is reekoned by the inhabitants of 
Aleppo the coldeſt part of winter (Nat. Hiſt. of Alep. p. 12. Korte's Reiſe, p. $85). 
Tbe cold is then frequently ſo piercing, that even thofe born in our climate can 
ly endure it. In all the thirteen years that Ruſſel lived in Syria and at Aleppo, be 
= obſerved ice three times, that would bear a man; and then he was obliged to 
an! cautiouſly, and in places not expoſed to the ſun. The ſnow ſeldom remains 
all day on the ground, not even in the midſt of winter. Wh en the ſun ſhines, and 
there is a calm, the atmoſphere is hot. , Be erh 

The ſame things are obfervable in n There is a ve y rerharkable it ſtance 
of L moſt N cold, in e Va nen des Hoc My 155 e P. ts 8 


2. er « NP RIEFA peo 


1 N 40 N hy 

e tells us, that towands the cadiof December, two mop. periſhed through 
he cold, near Nazareth ; 5g* 157 longit. 32* 30“ lat. (Mori, age, tom. i. p 
189) — Traveller relate, that rains are moe uſual this month than ſnows, as d. Ar- 
views found near Rama (Memoites &. Arviens, tom. ii. p. 83); Nau, in Galilee ; and 
2 in his journey from Libanus to Aleppo (Nan, Voyage nouveau de la 
— Sainte, p. 567, 568, 56g. 9) 4 Kertes Raiſe nach dem gelobten Lande, p. 

. 380. Cosovici Einer. P. 699, 400, 401. 403. 405). 

” Mavonites — | many -travallers, t that the mows continue to fall on Liba- 

nus from the month of December (Thony/an's Travels, vol. i. P. 123. De la Kague, 

Voyage de Syrie et du Mont Laban, tom. i. p. 20. 

the eaſterly winds blow, the weather is ary, althau they ſometimes bring 

a miſt and hoar froft, and are accompanied eee which Shaw gives An 


_ 12 285. 
ber, according to Ruſa?s obſeqration, i is, for the wolt part, a rainy mon 
at ew . Mifts become more quent and thicker, and the ſky is often- 5 month 


IT number of rainy days does -not.cxoced-fixteen, Ice may be ſeen every 
day, eſpecially about ſunriſe. — falls aſter the ſinſt fourteen days, but not in 
any great quantity; it freezes afterwards. The winds, as in the laſt month, blow 
uſually from the eaſt.or north. They ane ſaldam violent. 

The mercury uſually ſtands all the month, :at 46 degrees. lt ent ts up 
i the aſternoon, . eee Nat. Hiſt. of Alep. P- 185. 150 oc 


8. Conn. Fvxsx. Hrnns. | 


Corn is fown during this month alſo. Vile the end of Ofteber. 


Puls =Ibid. 1233-45 e. a 12 
SUGAR» —_— ripen, and are > cut . this month SYN LS to Cotaview 


| Vieroſalymiit. p. 1 
E TE gout gg Eo n 
to Se — P. A1 ge 
ſpringing up out "IA the grau — ea _ SORE tir a ov 
from the mountains int - plies. aA d he 
FEED. 8. RIA A I Wt wh * ; TV; 4 5 WIE . 
10 5 463 


Alift of the Authors, He's the Bditions'&f" their Works, which' are. quoted in 
the foregoing Carens g, arrange eee hed their une 


Hol Land. 
7 ds TITS: 4 (1; SW © 121 


Mees Bidfhna Mak i Poe Bl or Moni, \HejeGadt, 
AD. 1636, BYO. jo OT — zr fe 631194 : 2? anti. wo 


in travelled ide Syria, * Paleſtine, and "Egypt," _—_ pee p- 


1441 14 413 — ty 2 73 BE if 10.1 


T3 the prep 4 
is 18 n from the Rabbinical'Hebrow, Waadt Dogjamie3yas 
Sy e rant = ſhether it +47" 4, "008-7 
y — added 8 orrect, we do determine.) | ban Sg: whole 
Auftore F. Brocardo, Aanachs.. Ins 


wen eee er 


— 3 4 $ 4 . N 

5 ee 5-0 222 Epmont - Travels, vol ü. 18 215), 
by others, is called Brocard, —_— by Heldt Buccard. 

RAG, Coxrix. He 


170 F R AG MEN T Sg 
He travelled into Paleſtine about A. D. 1283 (vide Nov. Orb. p. 323). The ben 
edition of his travels was that publiſhed at Venice, A. D. 15193 but this was after. 
wards corrected, by a copy from the Aluenſſeben Rbrary, and this edition is bow 
eſteemed the belt. Stuck. V. C. Verneichnift der Roiſevelghr. P- 36s Lottes eit, 
Su 5 Fat in. 
Z hr Van Breydenback Bovine: tot das ve Graft. . 1408, ud 
He travelled into Paleſtine A. D. 1483, as appears by the preface to his work, - 
Ręyſ und Bilgerfahrt zum Heylingen Grab det alte Herrn Laſudis von. Gln — 
Rohrſchach, 1606, quarto. He travelled A. Dunst. d 36 diner ad} | apy; e 
Eckim's Reiſe zum Heylingen Grube: Cologne, 1582, 8vo.' ': |, 3 
Beſchreibung der Reyſs Leonhardi Rauwolf gen Syriam, Jud eam, eaten bs; in 
drey Theilen. Franckfort, 1582, 4to. RNauwolf was in Paleſſine Al 5756. 
Newe Reyſsbeſchreibung aus Teutchiland nach Conftantin ye und Jeruſalem galem gurch S.. 
lemon Selnveigger. Neveaiburgh,” 16086, 4to 4to. n. iger travelled i in Paleſtine 
A. D. 18 81. 1 E $4136 #} 4117 ft K 1p 
er off e Peregrinatio Principis Radejvilli, 4 e Treterb, | tranflated-from 
the Poliſh language into Latin. Antwerp, 1614, folio. It appears that Radaivil 
uſed the corrected calendar, as he obſerves.in his preface. 7, : 2) ngup 1 
Iiinerarium Hiero/olymitamim et Syriacum, : John: Coiovicus. + Uizecht' and Auen 
1619, folio. Cotovieus viſited Paleſtine A. D. 13508. uni inne 
= Foyage du Mont Liban, tranſlated fromthe; lialian-of we Rer. Faber. l. 
Dandini. Paris, 1685. Dandini was in Faleſtine 5 D. 1 1 
Relation Journaliere du Voyage fait et N ar He auvau. Paris, 16 19, 
12mo. This author travelled A. D. 1603 ./ l dt wot owt 
Relation of a Journey, &c. by George Sandys. London, 34 edition, 2630, folio 
Sandys travelled into —— 2 u, noh 3:25 _— q pag l ah, 6 
Voyages de Pietro della Valle Turguic, Eepbee, I 6. c. 
Della \ alle was in Paleſtine A. D. 161 ) .. bunoitacm eden adt wlll 
Le Voyage tle Hieruſaldm et autres Har de la Terre Shinit fait par E $. Bar 
Paris, 1627, 870. Benard was in Paleſtine A. DIC... 
Netoe Jerofolymitaniſche Bilgerfalri, oder Hurze-Bafehr eibang Jes:Gelabien: Holngn 
Landis, durch G. F. Ignatium von Rhemnfelden. Conſtance, 1 6645 4to. Ignatius was 
in Faleſtine A. D. 1656. ; 
Ip % 10 


Jayag e de M. di Thevenot'en Eurep rope, ; | 

Thesen travelled in Paleſtine A. D. FAN ﬀ 2 . 1 by As) 
Memoires du Chevalier d Arvieus, contenant ſes Vagel, tee. mis enc par 'Labat: 

b tomes. Paris, 1735, 8Yo. D'Arvieux was in Paleſtine about A. D. 1659, 100. 
Haage de M. le Chrolier Chardin, en I N . e 


[Chardin travelled in Perſia A. D. 167.3—16 7. 


- {Poyage nomvuada He d Are Sai ud K. : Naw, t | + J 
Paris,” ; mo. — * author wa 5 75 years in an _— 5. are, Fi 
 Ortentali/che Rexfebe/chrerhung 7 anden glichen 2 | 7 0 
Fares der Grabeu,; ee. Marienwerder, 169 tt A. P. 105. 
Henrich Myrike Rey/e _ Laue 194 5 x 
burg, 9 DON, Mo are 
Hage et ont 5 aini deſoriptic 
dea. by the names 27 Libanus and K da K rf. 
Amſterdam, 1723, 5 tapes, yo. | eee i 
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FRAGMENTS 171 


Foyag + dans la Paleſline, with the general deſcription of Arabia, compoſed by Sul- 
tan Nagel 2 treaſleted into French from the beſt MSS. with notes, by M. 
de Ia Roque, A _ 18, V% The ce contains the life of D' Arvieuæ. 


4 . — to laden, by Henry Maundrell, 1505. (Runge tra» 


velled A. D. 1697.1 
Voyage fail 2 la Terre Sainte, 1719; ; containing a deſcription of the city of Jeruſa- 
lem, as ey in its ancient as in its modern ſtate, by Marcel Ladoire. Paris, 1720, 8 vo. 
Travels, Sc. in ene (ho Levant, by Dr. Thomas Shaw, who viſited Pa- 
leſtine A. D. 1722. 
Travels through Part of E | Aſa Miner, #4 Paleine, Se. by Mr. Fan Eg- 
mnt and Mr. Jom Heyman, 2 vols. London, 1759» 8 Jo. | 
[They travelled A. D. 269g—»1 720, according to the inferences of Mr. Harmer, 


Obſervations, vol. i. Preface, p. x. xi. 


—— through T le, the: Holy Land, Sa. by Charles Dome. London, 
„vo. | 2 
1 book is compoſed from the wut. of de into theſe parts. Thomſon 


„ folio. , He Alte Paleſtine | 
A. D. 1737 


Jonas 1 Reife 3 2 * Lande A. D. 1 738 into Egypt Syria, Leba- 
non, and. Meſopotamia. Halp Magdeb. z 7 7 gv. , 


D. Fried. Haſjelquiff's Reiſer aaf  Pakfling N. P. 1749, 17 52. Publiſhed by 
Linnæus, 1762. 

Die Leitungen des Hoch ſten * 5 * den Reiſen durch Europa, Aa, 
und Africa, von M. 1 00 z. Fund. le, Hus! — 1771. Schultz 


travelled A. D. 1754. froth; 
The Natural Bipmry Ale 
London, 1750, 40. ( 
This work is the reſult of many y 
Viggi per I Iſola di Cipro. e per 
1768, 80. 5 tomes. Florence, 2 
Nachrichten von | Mayokos "und - Fes im re . neren, «+a 768, von 


George Hoſt. N my ato. 5 f 


e A er 7 


e; S. by Alexander Ruſſel, M. D. 
uſſel has ſince been publiſhed. ts * advantage. — 
refidence at Aleppo. 

la Soria e Palefima, Jatli da bia Mariti, 1760, 


. 4 6 5 p Fl 
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ILLUSTRATION. or BAJA, CHAP, XVIII. CONCLUDED. 


EQUANIMITY is always of uſe to its poſſeſſor; but it muſt not degenerate 
into inſenſibility : and there is this difference, at leaſt, between equanimity, which 
$2 virtue, and inſenſibility, which 1 wa vice, that the former a reply to what the 
latter would difregard;! + © 

We ſuppoſed, that in attempting 4s eee the «eilith Chapter of Iſaiah, accord- 
ing to the old, orthodox; in ation of Vitringa, Bp. Lowth, &c. including the moſt 
learned commentators, we had little riſked from any thinking Chriſſian, the im- 
Aitation of i * n en — was * to us t the learned Jew 

1 2 Mr, 
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pare theſe pobticul GJ With thoſe of the 


habit near them; to compare theſe people to their own cataracts: 


172 FRAGMENTS 
Mr. Livt ſhould fay, © He did never fee any thing ſo wild in his life „we were 0 
further ſurpriſed, t an to Wonder he had not Wilder Man this i in « 
Chriſtian. The Bp. indeed, if we are not mifitf6rmed; admitted that the obſer. 
tions were conducted by « men of ability;” and to this — (Which he does 
not always pay to thoſe who differ from him in opinion), we with plesſure refurn out 
bow, as we now mean to reſume ind to terminate our view of the fubject. 

'The more we have — 15 = _— the * is dur cnviction, that the 

eographical marks © determine the people to hom his pro. 
5 * addreſſed — 1 Ne this idea, to be Iv an eonmexion of 
bu bb prophecy ſornewhat eatlier than we did before, at Chap. xvii; 

6 "Ho, to the throng of many —or ple, which is 3 like as the 
ſea is tumultuated; und to the nations, which are 1 as the ſounding of an inun- 
dation—mighty waters—is noiſy! To the people, which, like as the ſoundinps of 
many, of great waters,” ſhall ſon 4==dut fer ah be in them, and flight from afar 


off, and chaſin like an atom on the mountains before the wind, like an 


whirl—befofe the Whirlwind. JI Hoot to the kme of evening, and dehold 
trouble; and before the morning, annibilntion (he ß net). This is the portion of 
them who ſpoil us (or Who have ſpoiled); and the Tor of them who ob er dds 
have robbed).” Then follows what i in our — v chapter Avi. 

« Ho, to the land ſhadowin ng with wings | 

Now I have prefuthed to think, chat e prope at and areund wle eehte the 


Nile are deſcribed, or at leaſt are alſuded to ſdundin 'Let us o com- 
e ee 


ah Waren aten Po htm — TH + 1 e 5 
Nile, putet ? Sed cum 8 abrupta viarum b 

: tuds, Et-progeipites cd f., et WE 5 

; Ae nuſquam — ullas obfitere-cantes 1 oo 

e Tape gifts Lenſes. 

Spumeus inviRtis ny Rib arnnis, . ld. x, vet, 15 


« Who, that behokds thes, Nile, thus gently a. 

With ſcarce a wrinkle on thy glafly br e 

Can gueſs thy rage, when roc ſt thy force, 
And hurl thee in thy — courſe, 

When ſpouting cataracts thy torrent pour, 

And nations tremble at the deaf ning roar? - 

When thy proud waves with indignativn' riſe, 


r 7 — 


The prophet ente agitations of the wake to tw the people hich i 
us 
fea + and we ſhould recollect, that the Nile is called the ou, in Nahum, iii, 8. where 
* lous No, whoſe rampart was the fea (7. a. the Nile): Ethiopia, and 
2 er ſtrength,“ the very countries to which we refer this deſcription. ot 
ut this may be ill more apparent, if we examine the i of a word n 
in this prophecy (, cabirim), mighty waters: the general. meaning. is a 
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, multiphed ; and we find, XXvin. 2. it fipnifiesan en, © a flood of 
1 waters overflowing.“ Th hs the very idea of the Latin poet, as well as of 
the Hebrew poet. And we are not aware that any other riber than the Nile 
ſurniſn this deſcription in either writer: at leaſt the Nile is the moſt famous, «ml 
ſtands foremoſt among the noiſy ſtreams of antiquity. Witneſs the account of Cicero, 
who ſays, it ſtunned and deafened thoſe who approached it. Wi Nikes ad ills, 
me Catadupg nominantur, precipitat er altiſſimit montibus, ea gens, que ilhan Tocum oe. 
clit, propter magnitudinem fonitus, ſenſu audiendi carer.” Som. Scip. cap. 5. Vide alſo 
Died, Sic. lib. i. cap. 19, 20. Seneca, Nat. Que lib. iv. cap. 8. Now obſerve, that 
in fact an inundation of the Nile is hardly noiſy than the uſual ftream of the 
river : ſo that, ſince noiſe is indiſpenſable, ha the — of the Hebrew 3 we 
might well render «Ka le noi, as the ſounding of a cataract is noi 

This geogra! 7 , then, aſcertains the people to be the Nub ; and the 


bent prodicied agrees with that foretold in the ſub@quent-patſage, -*© at evening 


trouble—at mornin —ů— 5 ;” ij. e. diſappointment of their hopes, — — 
and preparations, This unites extremely eaſily with the following — which is 
dreſſed to the ſame people, begins in the fame manner, prod ſame events, 
but in a ſtyle ſome what varied, and rather more at large. Our preſent attempt is 
drected to fix the geography of this people, by ments of aer n drawn 
from their permanent deſeriptions, cuftoms, and manners. | 

There is ſo much evidence, that Cuſh is Ethiopia, that „ undeni- 
able; and nothing need be ſaid to confirm it. Fot the reft, let us take the words in 
their order, as they ſtand in the prophet, and as we formorl confidored them: 

1. Shadowing land. Vide'chap. Xxx. 2. * Woe to e ho truſt in the fgdow 
of Egypt; the ſhadow of Egypt ſhall be your confuſion.” SMadow, in this 
9 implies protection; and ewe din * own touts of this ſymbol- 

2. Adjacent fo the rivers of C. ** © came to the Nile at the port of the boats 
which come from Ethiopia, where we mw moſt of the people black ; ſo that, on the 
one ſide, and on the other, the and Dthiopinn navigation ends at the 
cataract, Navigationis Zfgyptiace Ams, ſays Plim, lib. v. cap. 9. Pococres, vol. 

1p. 124. 

* The iſland of Philee, near the eatatu ts, is high, ad very Imall, not being 
above a quarter of a mile long, and half a quarter of a e be It was looked 
on to be rather nearer to the caft ſide, and was inhabited both by Dthiopians and 
Teyptians.“ Pocockx, vol. i. p. 120. Conſequentiy this was the boundary between 
the two nations. Pococke ae quote Bltaboy lib. xvii. p. $18, whoſe words, re- 
ferring to the leſſer cataract (for are more thun one KI he — — with 
the iſſand of Philee, red mark the line of junction pt: the 
limits of theſe two countries on the RR T8 x 5 N To aue 

wet, v alone — — — 4 Aryori] ty x a. > 9 

Herodotus alſo the iſland of Rlephantine (near 
Phile), and ſays, t Bates — one half of the iſland, Herod, lib. ii. 
Ap. 29. Theſe teſtimonies of ancient authors arc perſectiy agreeable to our ſenſe of 
theword ober, and are amply ſufficient to prove that the bounds of theſe people were 
afin: to the rivers of Oi, "i, e. the ſouthern part of the Nile, They prove alſo, with 
Flat eaſe the ſouthern Egy might WU any meſſage to the Ethiopians, 
ire they inhabited theſe Hands together; and they prove, . 


S 
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Kc. migbt go up to this boundary of the two people; but here they were by 
che cataracts : ſo that the prophet accommodates his directions preciſely to the cui 
toms - _ people, and to their uſages, as determined by the geography of the couh. 
1%%ô§Üàöw ooo 42 an 
Let us now ſee whether the light embarkations,” to which the Hebrew. prophet 
alludes, _ not alſo 3 among the ancient Greek writers. |... s 
3. Veſſe of reeds, 7 Strabo, lib. xvii. P · 818 mentions that th 5 crol Ted | 
to the iſland (Phile, near the cataracts), on a float made of rods 7 lik 
a fort of baſket-work, which I take to be much the ſame ſort as they uſe now, — 
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e very thing meant by the 
ch means a , 


N ToP = - bf 3. p Be; Boot wintl on ade 
. Pococke ſays, they, employ pumpkins (hollowed, no doubt) to. compoſe theſe 


low pumpkins, or carthen, ſuch as pottery vaſes, either may anſwer to the propbels 


. 


0 


try for 2 ſame „ MOL eee eee een een 
5. We thought we had ſaid enough on the ancient notion of the Nubians, or 
ſouthern Egyptians, in our former attempt; but, as the idea of their perſons being 
contracted, is new to many readers of the Bible, and therefore the inference, that the 
prophet: Iſaiah may baye alluded to them under their general deſcription in antiquity,. 
is not admitted without reluctance, we ſhall add ſome further proofs on that ſubjed. 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. iii. cap. 5, ſays, ** There are many nations of. Ethiopians, of 
; which ſome cultivate both fides of the Nile, with the iflands which are in the middle 
-of it; particularly thoſe along the ſides of the river, have a black. ſkin, a drawn in— 


1 


* : 


. contracted—face, raig d 1 cue, and , ago ow bod 30-26 
It was thought a bad omen to meet an Ethiopian or a Moor. Juv. vi. 600. v. 84. 


Lucian de Merc. Cong. 27. deſoribing an Ethiopian, brought during ſupper. to en- 
tertain the company, ſays, a diminutive Alexandrian, or DwAre from 


* o 


* * 


(i. e. in Egypt), Aube meg aYpwrioxcs, ſang, or danced: the, ſame Lucian ſa)s, 
: Conv. 18. A certain deformed, diminutive dwarf of a man, a p rig pom x. 
with his head ſhayed, and with few ſtraight hairs on his head, ſung, ſtrutted about, 
ec. affeFing the Egyptian pronunciation.” The luxury of the women was, to be at- 


. tended. by Ethiopians. Terence, Eun, act. i. fc, a. 85, Theſe darts were alen 
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the Greeks guxm leg, fulpones, and cu! opa, and vave,-nanj, The Latins alſo 
E e711! ok obo og wg mol; nn 
' Auguſtus ſeems to have difliked the employment of them, conſidering them ws 
]udibria nature, as caprices of nature, maligni ominis— Adblgſceniulum Lucium huineſte 
natum exhibuit, tantum ut oftenderet quod erat bipedali minor, librarum ſeptemdecim, ac 
dci immenſe. Lueius was under two foet in height, weighed ſeventeen pounds; but 
his roice was prodigious. Auguſtus permitted Julia to keep in deliciit minimum ho- 
minem duos pedes, et palmam, Canypam nomine for her pleaſure, a little man, two feet 
nine inches high, named Canopus; which name is clearly Egyptian. St. Chryſoſtom, 
on the Firſt Epiſtle to Timothy, complains of thoſe who were fond of theſe c nν,ẽua, 
errors, tranſgreſſions, of nature. His words are, © ſome give themſelves to harlots, 
others to flatterers,/ others to monſters,, to idiois, to nani, dwarfs—thus placing their 
delight on ſome error of nature,” Theſe Athenœus calls men not men, cuſbpœme¹ů 

ware ; and Martial Judicroufly lags of ſuch an one, that, by the ſize of his head, 
whole perſon, you would think him Hector's infant fon, Aﬀyanax: :x: 
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Can there be greater dimijiiuent/s? enn cuntrà red members be more clearly de- 
monſtrated? Surely this is enough, without going further. My inference is, that 
il the prophet Iſaiah, as we have ſeen, deſcribes this country like other ancient wri- 
ters, it is likely he ſhopld alſo adopt that deſcription of its people, which is current 
among writers of antiquity, as we have proved by the teffimony of Ariſtotle, Pliny, 

Nonnus, Juvenal, Strabo Ctefias, Diodorus Siculus, Lucian, Martial, and St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, who all, more or leſs, allude to theſe ' deformities as being brought from 
ſouthern Egypt, where, no doubt, they were ſuppoſed to be native 

6. The world—i, e. Egypt. We have given what we thought ſtrongly inferential 
arguments in proof, that the Egyptians, Iike the Romans, called their government 
lie world, This is placed beyond a doubt, by the verſion, which Jerom gives of 
the title of Joſeph, Gen. xli. 45. (and J think Clemens Alexandrinus agrees with 
Jerom) : Pharaoh called Joſeph Zaprinath-Paaneah, which, in Egyptian, ſignifies, 
lays Jerom, Heb. Queſt. tom. iii. p. 224, and the Vulgate, in loc. Sahoatorem mundi, 
the Saviour of the worxLD.” Now what world had Joſeph ſaved, except the 
kingdom of Egypt? What other import can Pharaoh's name convey * It is true, 
commentators have ſought for other verfions of this name, but that was becauſe 
they recollected no other Saviour of the world than the Meſſiah; and they faw no 
reaſon to conclude that Pharaoh had 7hat reference. Certainly not; but on our 
principle all comes eaſy, and natural, at once: and this inftance is unexceptionable, 
being drawn from Scripture, and from remote ages. 

As we do not mean to go over the whole T again, here we cloſe rg 
ments; preſuming, that in the former pr 7 N we might ſay, the for- 
mer part of this ſame prophecy), the prophet alludes to the Nubian cataracts ; and 
thinking we have proved, 1ſt, that the land of fhadows Mom 4s ſouthern 
Egypt. —2d, That the limits of Ethiopia and Egypt are deſcribed by the phraſe ad- 
Jacen to the rivers of Cut. —3d, That ſouthern Egypt ſent agents into northern 


E7pt.—4th, That theſe agents voyaged on floats compoſed of vaſes and "reeds, or of 
: | | pumpkins 
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puinpkins and reeds.— That the floats uſed in this  comn! wo lo lg 
men carry them on r after they have done pena ap in IEG but 
That the people were conſidered as dinuniſhed in ſlature, dwarks ; yet yet, 
th, wore eftecmed warkike, and even ferrible.—B8th, That their lands were deſpoiled 
ror and, gth, That the Egyptians called Egypt the verd. Where ſo o many 
eeographicl facts and permanent manners contribute, to copfirm [the old applica- | 
th y. we thall wait, with ſendy patience, till a new. a of 
ithis portion of holy writ ſhall have en AER V Proo Ne are 
e ori eee e ee 


81. ITT Fergie I Kb, 
| CONCLUSION or THE INVESTIGATIONS ox T DG or JON, 


THE manner in which we began our confifterationi 4 wert of the Dey of 
Jonah, evidently ſhewed ſuch a vibration between hope and ſcar, between confidence 
and apprehenſion, as the novelty of that medium of proof which! we propoſed to 
offer, was perfectly well calculated to inſpire 

Aware that minds the moſt liberal 6500 gccupi pied by by ee Prepoſſeſſions, we 
found it neceſſary to introduce the ſubject, and to advance it ees. In fact, this 
is the only ane of theſe Fracmuns, in the conduct of — we * uſed the art of 
proeraſtination, or indeed any Kind of art, beyond ſimple reaſdning. | | 

We firſt 1 the idea of pRRERvER, as conveying the true ſenſe of the 
We 8 that the word 3 o' fivallow, fignifics to 

rene ed. e 


eee no perſec 
0 gentlemen 125 dad even e the 


ition to them; they only 
— — 2 and don. We took adrantage of e atticle on Ancient Ship 
Ping, to conſider. this matter à ſecond time; we Na 


ted objections and anfwers; we 
noticed the various kinds of ſhips named in Scripture; the metaphorical Yeſcriptions 
of 2 which were current in antiquity; the ambiguous uſage among the ancients 
ive of ſhips; and the numerous equivocations between the names 
- Jets of veſſels, and thoſe of olaſſes of fiſhes. equioct we examined ſome of 
the teqhuĩcal terms anciently uſed in thi p-building ; ; and ſhewed how far they coun- 
tenanced the reference of the of. Jonah 10 A floating preſerver. We deſcribed 
alſo the Ho mane. 22 and A The pidterial Se" the r attend 
a 1 


eſſel an | 
_ remarks have procured us praiſo—praife & rected to our ingenuity ; but fil 
the doubts of our S linger. It is even with. pain we have to to ret ſeceſſion 
of ſubſeribers, to whoſe ſentiments we pay great deference, it, with cheer- 
— the ſentiment, Let re be its own Rae - its .own beſt inter- 
Nevertheleſs, while in ſearch even of Scriptural knowledge, we = our 
part, "hail be happy to receive it, whether from . agen, Scythian, bond, 
We would willingly be debtors,:even-on a Scripture artiele, to the cteuweled or to 
Arte to Greek, or to Jew; nor ſhall we eſterm mY wee 
IP gens 
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« going beyond Scripture,” to gither an explanation from the followers of Mahomot 


themſelves. Let the ſpark, the glimmering of information, be ſtruck out from 
whence it may, we are happy to hail that omen of future illumination. . 
We reſume our labeurs on the ſubject of Jonah, for the laſt time, as we hope; 
and we propoſe 10 conclude them by ſhewing, rf, the ſerious difficulties which 
embarraſs the hiſtory” of his Dag, as uſually interpreted; which interpretation, be it 
remembered, is borrowed from the Jewiſh rabbins. Second!y, we ſhall ſet before the 


reader the ſtill more inextficable perberſities which the rabbins hold, and which 


are conſequences of a. ſuperſtitious adherence to the words and letters of the hiſtory, 
in their received interpretation; and, 'zhirdly, we ſhall offer remarks on a ſenſe 


| of the word, which hag the ſanction not oy of the rabbins themſelves, but of coin- 
t 
\ 


cdent circumſtances, of fair conſtruftion 
common ſenſe, in the higheſt degree. 


he paſſage, of oriental alluſion, and of 
Our hints on the ſerious difficulties which embarrafs the hiſtory a Jonab's prefer: 


| mn ion, by a living fiſh, we ſhall tranſlate ſrom the famous Swiſs naturaliſt, Sonł uze n, 


whoſe life was ſpent in the ſtudy of Nature, and of his Bible; and whoſe valuable 
labours, if it pleaſe God to ſucceed our endeavours, may hereafter be offered to the 
reader's acquaintance. IS $7 +114 164 | * 0n⁰⁰⁰⁰ν | 15441-53280 * : A % ; 
ScagvzER takes the words in their uſual acceptation, and is ſtrongly of opinion 
that a art was the fiſh' employed in this miracle; yet he does juſtice to the opinion 
of Mr. Has&vs, who oppoſes the ſhark, and who obſerves, 1ſt, That the name of 
cetus does not | with dhe ſhark, which never has been reckoned among the 
cetaceous kinds of fiſhes; neither does it agree with them in nature.— ad, The teeth 
of the ſhark are ſo ranged, that they would tear a man, to. pieces, —3d, They are ſo 
placed, that they cannot let any thing . eſcape which they. have ſeized. —qth, The 
thark lives wholly on fleſh; conſequently its digeſtive powers would ſoon deprive of 
life any creature which it had taken into its: ſlomach. For theſe, and other reaſons, 
Mr. Hascus prefers the whale, of that claſs called orca; he concludes, moreover, 
that there is no need that Jonah ſhould have been received into his ſtomach or belly, 
liritly ſpeaking, but was rather encloſed in his gullet, becauſe the ſwallow. of this 
whale, as of all the whale kind, is too narrow to ſuffer, even a man's arm, much leſs 
toſuffer his body. to paſs it. He teaſons thus: The word. Bellen may be taken to 
ignify any kind of cavity : for example, that of the gully er ene cavity of the 
ans, in animals. The ſame be obſerves of the, ward 5* moi, which is uſed to 
hgnify the belly, the heart, the womb, the mind; to which the Greek. koilia anſwers, 
Vhich is taken for any hollow ſpace or place, oilosn. 8 
SCHEUZER adds, “ If we reflect ſeriouſly, though but flightly, on this, hiſtory, we 


annot fail of perceiving, and at the ſame time of adoring, the, Almighty, band of 


God, in it. In effect, we remark no:leſs. power exerted here than was negeſlary to 
preſerve the companions of Daniel amid. the flames. Let us imaging a; mar 9 51 
lie depends, like that of all other men, on. a, free reſpiration, but bo, nevertheleſs, 
remains three days in the cloſeſt of priſons, where, the air, whether we ſuppoſe him | 
to be lodged in the gullet of a whale, or in the belly (ſtomach) oſ any other tiſh,; was 
either too condenſed or too rateſied we may add tuinieg]; and who, if we ſuppoſe 
, in the gullet of a whala, Was, every moment beaten, by the waves, without 
%d, without reſt, now at the ſurface o the water, now, at the hottom of the ocean: 
or, place him in the ſtomach of ſome other fiſh, it is evident that the warmth of tlie 
part, and the digeſtive faculty of this bowel, would ſpeedily diſſolve him, and con- 
Faac, Cox rix. Aa vert 
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vert him into cbyle. He could en be. ted, vor bk and 2 lie at his 


length, but he muſt needs, perſpire ve „ as W ole tua. 
tion, wanting air, as ol 45 fears for . * 


; "pon 
5 105 fiſhes 
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: 5 n fin 
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e Fang 4 3? wh ind 2 jd 51 Fe - ef 2 8 ee , — 
Sach is dhe. language of the pious Sarner and ſuch he ts our "TY 
age -heretofore. The reader will w 2 78 a 5 forigus diſcretion; 
urth 


and if the be a naturaliſt, he will need no enlargement from. us 4 in Me 
_— Aj Pen on the . acceptation of the bal D po. kN 
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We turn now to the fecorid! part of obe def gh; which is, to thew:theinextricable 
the inexplicable, the uſeleſs tales propagated by the raBbins on this ſabjedt. | Hari 
Toft the genuine in tatton of the Hiſtory, by way of amends; thicythave idduly 

"the wildeſt of fancies, and ve fported wth the dt improbabie, nut ito fay im- 

poſſible, of imaginations.” "Notwithi — — the: reader will obſerve, thele 

Lp = are ſounded on the Pts the Seri 


e natratien. vid er i is 
. Jonah, fay the rabbins, wis that for 


A 


the widow! of he masreſiored 
to lee b by Eft "+ She ſays to "that prophet ophet, * The wd of the Lord:in thy mouth 
is Truth, Now Anittai fignifles ruth 3 450 Jonah was the ſon-of h : Ergo 
Jonah was te fon of this aftufen. Wherbas, in fact, >Jonatiovas of Curb hepher, and 
Jonah ptopfieſted ninety years after Ebjati Had Antſhed his mortal boourte, mad: nes 

SITY a better world. 0 ee. TOE 4328501 i Nin eg 

N — 5 rabſits; ; which 2 that Jonah, was fallow 

mt of fatifity, tothe legends of the heuthen. They 
; 70 firſt of all 107 a male fiſh (27, DN but not Kae "puniſhed by dis 
| „ nor being, as yet, wilking te eall'on the Lord Jor deliverance, he Nas 
forth by this fiſh; and taken ind 
hich, ſhe being pregnant, he was 


ezed the more eloſely, and was the more {- 


vereiy putiiſhed, by exoeſſive preffure in ber enitrails—See how theſe rabbios, _ 


rabbit farely, aware of a variation which -we ſhall - preſently conſider more | 
na ve preſumed to account for a change a rw words WY the: original, from 
to Dapab, ee 5 
| e rabbins ſay urther, mat this Aſh ceo the beginniog 0 10 
wa” and Was reſerved for the purpoſe of fwaltowing Jonah zu that it was 
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the belly of a female nh (mg% aan, bf | 
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4. They ſay, Jonah was lit 
the ve belly'of hell eried wr wt ore ll is fituated in the /, 'becauſe Jonah was in 
the ſea, when he myo he Was in bell. e reader will Joe the undeniableneſs 

his inference.” um emen 11 
gl We have fern ow he varied; wt by God, but by the rabbins; is ronich poor 
onah more effectually; and we ſhall find ber de, gcography y themſelves not 
1 to remain as ĩt had pleaſed God te ap ven theſe fancy-elevated 
teachers undertake to Auſttnts"this ſubject. 6 reader: wilt caſt his eye on a wb 
of Africa, while he pervfes an extract, which I'borrow! from Lionrroorrr 
The Jews hold, that the Whale that ſwallowed: Jonah brought him into the Red 
Sea, and there ſkewed tim the way that Ifrael paſſed through it? for his eyes were as 
two windows to Jobahy That he lopked out and ſaw all the fa as he went Sq avill 
needs have ſome'rea {bn for this laudly; and this is it; becauſe Jonah, cap. ii. 5 
faith opt * a i. e. the WEEDS were tora e 5 head; which "tk 
elle in Seriptord, the Ea: avrapped about. 


conflrue, 'th 

had And b 1 het pris #comench Topo ity _ the Red Sea meets 
vith the ſea oF? 1 or the Mediiterra nean. he rabbiu meahs that they 
meet. under grot What a geographer he was f ant if he find a way under 


ground, gueſs what a deep ſcholar ! A long journey it was for the whale'to/go up 

toHercu es' Pillars, ite re a ner (round Arien) to (the northern 
point of) the Red Seh in reg day d and flphts , Brabus, bapiavini »! 

Roe beſide the es iter Jonah ferding his wa 'through:the fub- 
ſtantial bones ant carti ee eee ee get at the ſent of the ſenſe of fight; 
We eyes obe Whale, being: ons on each fide of his head; 
ae ſeparated hy an interval of? iO} 1ſeeE's and ſufely Jonalſs' eyes were not fo 
wide aſunder. *Ahd' further, that das ths' peſt derer nſhes cds ach other in 
their way to tlig b (Jide re 08 Fitted), | could> Jonah haveloſed: ome of theſs 
eyes, he would nor have ſeen that d& of the:fiſh'xrBort he locked but, but the con- 
tary, the of fide" What Pity our learned! na -waggnoratit” 'of this eonſtructſon 
What further . — — ewe not loſt, * S- Whlit of knowledge i in piſeine ana- 
tomy ! How cortec is big adaptation of a ale's Fetina;/opticnerves, &c. &. toi the 
hnman organs of figt 14 5 10 non lids 51870. 20 494qi} „-in Ov 115 15 111 2 it 
6. Moreover, in 6ppoſWtioh 4% Rubi Japhet's pedtraphy; i Jocphus: ſays, the whale 
which encloſed Jonah went up the Boſphorus into the Euxine feaytiand thatoForiah 
travelled from thence to Nineveh ds wig bas, read C Mardin s Travels into 1 


pt vill meaty apgreriperthiy epeptipes fate 6 eb e Wg Fo 


be ſays, that Jonah was caſt on ſho ale, on 


Nineveh ; ſo that, after pope 565 ta.the, bottom of. tl: 1 
dea, this whale: muſt, have gone ee 8 7 * the. 15 9 ie 
bundreds of miles, ia date of 0 ite N 0 
ture, and of others * arts. nite Born ie de A, ee 


whale ſurely ! a tele graph ! 
. What | is extxaor diary, if Cy 10 I: 8 
= their opinions hn eg bor m 
ad Dageh J's how--they 
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llebew alſo hors 9 of G as I enders 

„in exceeding . great- gity ; i; put Ann 0 it 425 8 flepout city, lear od 
Gd; and he obſerves,..at. is hot. Sie be ee hel ua ihnages wks | TS) jepebtcd.; 
berelore they had not any images fo reak 
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| in Lell, becauſe he fays, out of 
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| bes, they drew-nearito:Nineveh, all the wondersthat'the bleſſed. God, did to Jonah, 


* | they ſtood and caſt every one his gods into the ſea,” They returned to 
vent up to Jeruſalem, and circumciſed themſelves,” &c. What ſays 920 T 


this? den nen Näneveh.—Ahe wonder gone to. . 
ranean! fy LPs Oy 

among them, and therefore they ieved the ſooner.” And Rabbi Ras ſays — 
that all nations might hear the account of this aſtoniſhing occurrence. 


monſtrous 


5 ans Ajelili, an {Arabian writer, Gays, Jonah, was the! ſou ſpace of time in his | 
| On the other 
; menſurate, reduce the mos ” Ong ne to nes, from 
| lents have been reſpected } in their own nAtigns 4 
very correct in literals; but I wiſh to im 
they have fallen into the dilch ?; Is this explaining Scripture? 1s this 1 on 


word of God? Surely not. I am not e of the e (often rs 
for attending dlo/ely. to the letter of Seripture : but, when ſue 


taken in their would-be ſuper · accurate applications o 


eee e ee eee, 


a a remedy for theſe diſorders; and as it was in conſiderin ng the word Dag, in the com- 
pound appellation Dag. aun, that we took occaſion to introduce the Dag of Jonah, | 
- we ſhall continue to that ſubject the preference to which we then thought Ms Owns 


denoted a PRESERVER of any kind, from the danger of the waters; and we 


e FRAGMENTS 
8. Rabbi Elieker, expoutiding chup. i. 16-ſays, N As) ſoon 88 the ma marigers fax, 


17097 Rabbi Joſhua fays KK thutthe men; of the! hip were' to Nj 1eveh eben 
the occurrence about Jonah, how they had thrown were got 9 70 and yet be 


were men of the ſeventy nations and languages of the,world in the ſhip. wi Joa, 


Is there any wonder that the heathen of antiquity ſhould exalaim Cradat Jade! 
that they ſhould even ne at what was true, when alfocitted. with wink was ſo 


ge as was granted to the Ninevites to repent in, i. e, forty days. 
had „Theodoret, Cytil, and Theophylact, willing to make theſe ſpaces 


: ths 72 * 7 14 
% 44 


grace to three. 3 Fa 4 
«order errors, fmen. whoſe ta- 
Tae 


It has been no > pleaſure to me-to. tranſcribe. tt 


the unhappineſs of following theſe blind prot 5g of the. * he 


uences reſult from over- attachment to the letter, ran 1, ſhall 9 — 7 5 1 2 5 
thiok it more honourable to ſtudy and to he meaning of Scripture. Is it 
moſt reſpectful to our Bibles to ſuppoſe, that Almi th God . whom we admit 
that nothing is impoſſible) ſhould —.— miracles mig periectly: pra prodigious, 
of, inexplicable, and coniradictory, or that theſe : w Je 1 lhould be mil 
f 84 a to 
Muftrate ? or, in their e in rde en __ to words which are ca- 


7 


8 1. PROPOSED TRANSLATION oF THE Dae or JONAR. 47 
We proceed now to the third and laft divifioni of dui ſabjeR; which'i is, to propoſe 


entitled. ; 
We formerly ſuggeſted an idea, that the word Dag, in the inſtance of Dagan 


this idea very ftrongly to the Dag of Noah. We have been ——_— with 5 
ſions of fancy. If our friends ſhould ſee one of thoſe Fog i neng Me 
pletely juſtified, with any proportion of that ſatisfaction which we . 


enjoyed, it will not be one of the leaſt of their OY — 1 quote, for — 


* 
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purpoſe, the following paſſage from the Aſiatio Reſearches, p. 480, vol. vi. Lond. 

7 _ edit. ? t 190 a5 ini for df ont oO» 5% 1 W wet” + 45 | 
_ The Bauddhifts ſay, that it is Bupp'hHA Nar'AYANA, or Bupp'na, dwelling in 
the waters; but the Findoos, who live in that country, call him Mack ona Narn, 
or THE SOVEREIGN PRINCE/1N THE BELLY or THE FISH; . . The title of Macn'opAR 
Narna properly belongs to.Noan'; for by the BELLY. or THE rien they underfland 
the cavIT V. or INSIDE of ile art. There is, a place. under ground at Benares which 
they call Mack hodarg. The oentrical and moſt elevated part of Benares is alſo 
called Mach hodara; becauſe, when the lower parts of the city are laid under water, 
by ſome unuſual overflowivg of the Ganges, this part remains free from water like the 
(internal) belly of a fiſh. The city alſo is ſometimes thus called; becauſe, Furing the 
general floods, the waters riſe like a circular wall round the holy city... In ſhort, 
ANY PLACE w THE MIDDLE OP WATERS, either NATURAL on ARTIFICIAL, 


WHICH CAN AFFORD SHELTER TO LIVING BEINGS, is CALLED Mack hodara.". | 


Such is the information of Captain Wilrogp. Had I-offered him a hatſul of 
gold, he could not have written a paragraph more deciſively in fayour of thoſe ideas, 
which I ſuppoſed might he jngkuded in the word, Dag, vis. N water. 
He has alſo decidedly applied theſe ideas to the inſtance of Nogh.. Moreover, the 
Captain expreſsly obſerves, that Ae/ters from water, whether ſuch felters.be NATU- 
MAL OR ARTIFICIAL, are all denominated by the ſame word; which is the very prin- 
ciple we had adopted. I muſt take the liberty of laying very great emphaſis on this 
teſtimony : Captain Wilford, in India, could not know what uſe might be made of 
i in England, , nn, d anon Oh ii i ee e ee 
Ithink myſelf clearly entitled to ſay the ſame of the Dag of Jonah, as the Captain 
has ſaid of the Dag of Aun, to-transfer the belly, of to the cavity of the art, no 
leſs in the inſtance, of the prophet than of the patriarch. _ In ſhort, if the ſovereign 
prince was reſident in the belly of the fith, i. e. the 952 of a veſſel, then why 
ſhould we heſitate in admitting the. ſame reſidence as equally preſervative of a hum- 
8 perſonage ?. ſince the Hebrew word admits the ſame. reference, equally with the 
lan. n err 95 nn 14 7 $33 $581 F 
do far our principles, are juſtified by a teſtimony at once unexpected and unſuſ- 
refable.—But let — little ſurtber. £ Jar o/f7 485. tine 4 won io. 15 
Our every way honoured. friends have repeatedly demanded. of us, that we ſhoujd 
prop Scripture in ſupport of our ſuggeſtions on this ſubject ;. and we, on our part, 
aring cleared our ground, as we hope, pretty, well, are now arrived at that point In 
the courſe of theſe conſiderations, == we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that Scripture 
itſelf is favourable to what we have propoſed; nay, not only favourable, but that the 
Prophet Jonah tells us under his hand, in expreſs terms, that he. was providentially 
ſared from drowning by a floating preſerver. . 
To determine this queſtion, we 3 the Hebrew ſcholar will turn to the text of 
Jonah, where he will find the paſſage ſtands thus (and has ſtood thus many hundred 
years), chap. ii. 1. And Jehovah prepared a great Dag, to include Jonah; and 
Jonah was in the internal parts of the Dag, and Jonah prayed from the internal parts 
of this DaGan” (ME DAGAh, Rm, where the uE N is emphatic and demonſtrative, 
Tits Dagan). Now we aſk, what has been the received import of the word Dagab? 
and, for anſwer, we ſhall extract an article ſrom Mr. Davip Lzv1's Lingus Sactay 
becauſe that writer cannot poſſibly: be ſuſpected of departing from ancient Jewiſh 


uterpretations, N 


* IJ * * $. VP 
$4 wh.  £>:hn, 4 As Sf x 
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Aſter having given the fit ſenſe of the word Dag, as ſignifying a fiſh; 

univerſally admitted, this writer proceeds to gx ſecond ſenſe of 72 5 Word. 4 2 2 

c 2, A fmall- ſhip; a fiſhing-ſmack: t Ft md on SAR AY "RY A 
l b Prone) And your poſterity in 


welas to wee — 21 Try Ind: xi. p. 2 08. S101 th 


[Or. Taylor, in his Concordance, render Novitila, a ſth b. . . 21] 
0:54 Back ; Cid. A ſmall ſhip, 19 6 vo ty DK 4246-10. 
0 7 Ivana nary" And your daughters in the eee b. eg hes 
os, iv. 2. 1 „e 
« And in Tun Heb: it devotes a ebek- West; a Af; l a Ou % 1177 
D perry AR SOS NEON ms D He chat ſe lis the 85 ſells ole et boat (wit 0 
Birva. Bathra, chap. v. nen een 


4 Sieg gr n erage bo h rea (ts called) Dy geet | beomiſ they catch fi 
mit 80 fat Mr. Levi 207 Ps 
Thus we ſee fufficient rabbins and targuras, i Gppoit of roniferiti og Dag; by fiſk- 
ing uehel, or Naviculs ; and Dagzh, by a Ni or wehe: and with f le N (gat 
eren kamente) Mr. PaREnUAST, Art. B, P. 564, Heb, Dig. 4 to edit. 


Tt appears, then, that the root Dag, which. is variouſly fpeſied ve, ve, Die, Duc, 


| bas two ſenſes, each of which ſigni es to preſerve from water, as we 'have hereto- 


Gre ihflſted, rt; A fiſh, becztſe thilt"treature is preſerved imer water, —2d, A 
thip, beead(> that eb traction is preferred on the water. We ſee that the rabbins 
themſelves ate' firongly for giving the" ſenſe of a Miß to this word in one place of 
Seripttire ; that the Cher, Which is the parent of the Hebrew, is deciſi ve for this 
fps of the word; and that offental alfaſion is abſolutely explicit on this ſubjed; | 

Since; then, both Jews/and'Obriflians agree in rendering the word „a ſhip; 


 fince a ſhip is one acknowledged and admitted ſenſe of the root Dag, I efire to fee 
efficient traſbdus vheteſbre the ſecond ſenſe of this word ſhould be "rejected in his 


elage e, where it occurs in the writings of Jonah. If were contending for a nete or 

allowed idea of the word, the duty of producing fact reuſons would naturally 

—— — me; but, in ſupporting an ancient and acknowledged iden, 1 a ! to unicjeut 
authorities; and the verdict of thefe we have ſeen . bor aro 

Secondly „We proceed to obſerve on the variations attending this word! Dog, i in 


_ the billy befere us. Tt is, iſt, 5792 N, DAG GEDUL;'GREAT Dag. —zd, It is pas, Y 


fiimply, without mention of great;,—34,” It is Dacan MN, as we have already re- 
marked, and all in the compaſs of a few fines. Now, if this was a In, why theſe 
variations ? But ſuppoſe it was a veſſel, the whole betomes eaſy. Let Dugah ignily 
a veſſel of ſome fize, and Dag, as the root of the word, fignify any kind of floating 
body, it will then become'neceffary, when the word Day is firſt uſed, to add ſome 
ether word to n, whereby to determine whether the ſaid Dag be large of ſmall, long 
or ſhort, broad or narrow, &c. Accordingly the prophet adds the word 7 Dag, 
where ef occurs, becauſe, otherwiſe, N Wicht be miſtaken ſor a {mall Dag; but 
there was no need to fay a Treat Dagah, becauſe that word, in itſelf, implies a veſſel 
of ſome burden. Neither was there aby need to repcat the ward great to the 
Dag, when it was afterwards mentioned, as the reader would not, after the fir 
great, 2 * uſe of the ſecond term Bagel, be liable to miſtake this Dag 0 - 


A 183 

U reſſel. Un is view of the ſubject, not a word is ſu N or can be 
— and, . fy for us, every -word Hluftrates its fellow, thanks have, in 
act, both the root and its, oftspring. 

t has been remarked of a great miniſter, that when he could ſhew a favourable 
ſtalement, he omitted the flouriſhes. of rhetoric. . We ſhall imitate him in this. We 
peliere our ſtatement will not eafily be overturned, and therefore we leave theſe rea- 
ſonings to their on ſtabikty. We bave not burdened our readers with ſludied ap- 

cations of various readings, nor critical collations of copies. Nobody, hitherto, 
— ſuggeſted any 7 in the paſſage of Jonah, which we have — conſider- 
ing; and when that ſhall be ſuggeſted, it will be time enough to anſwer it, by claim- 
ing as much right to prove that Dag ought te de Dagah, 1 any other perſon has to 
prove that Dagali ought to be Dag. 

To conclude, ſhould our labours be thought to tend to explain this hitherto in- 
explicable portion of ch we ſhall neither regret the ſtudy which it has coſt us, 
the anxious ſolicitude Which it has occafioned us, the pains of turning over volume 
after volume, withoiit'mceting a ſingle idea a . to our wants, nor any of thoſe 
inceſſant head- -achs and bene at to which; by the inveſtigation of this ſubject, 

and by the riſkin 4 bur opinion, we have been peculiarly d; but we Mall 
reſume, with pl our former fimile of the key; ws tbe ed the wards, have 
fitted them to ey lock And, though the bolts were ruſty, we have; we hops, & over- 


come their reſiſtant, 371d have opened the way to a true e of a 
which will no Or be tlie ral ip TR] over a N "hp ml 


= 


* e of the Arte to admit char he 
2 * ſenſe of! a ord, bh ve. find in one Eaftern 7 95 alſo 
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NOAB + AP A JONAH : en 7f JESUS . omit 

© the wate FRE PRO in the waters, Aan e — ö 

ls preſerved | is preſerved is preſerved - 

by divine power, dy divine power, by divine power, +8 

in his Ark, RS in DLAME. in his Tomb, r 
in which he „ in which he was, in which he was, 

1. part of a firſt year, Sie J. part of. a firſt . I. part of a aſt dax, Ef 

2. the whole of 3 5 of the whole „ TS SF the whole f 

2 year, : 1 7 a e 17 1 7 2, Ong Ae. | 

3. the beginni 5 e nin the 

1887 ng of Crit hug s 74 - Waning of -.. 


Theſe coincidences, 1 Was to think, cy 5 the references i my 


ſubjects to cach other: and W I ations ma be ſu 
not {et theſe aſide. W F N * poſed, 


N. B. Siriut Dugith, Kaba," iv. 2. Pa. No. clvi. page 106, ma 
2s de moſt correctly and conveniently tranſlated © boat-hooks,” 7 125 : 
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_ FRAGMENT S. 


$8 M. FURTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SIMILE, OF A BoW. ,,, 


IN No. ccxxii. p. 107, we gave ſome illuſtrations of the nature and mechaniſm 
of the compound bow, i. e. a bow compounded of the handle and arms, which arms 


were ſtrengthened by coils of rope, &c. wound around them. This we feſerreg 


figuratively to God's ſtrengthening Joſeph. To confirm this idea; and at the fame 


time to ilſuſtrate another paſſage of Seripture, which we had then overlooked, we 
reſume the ſuhject of the bow, and beg the reader to turn to our plate of Ancient 
Military Machines. The prophet Hoſea fays/chap. vii f 5. 


4 5 f * ” 
Though I have ound and eee 5 WIA r N 

chief againſt m. VV 

eee © 0 ON i EN CR ROM. 


fimply (59 85, LA OL) not upwards, or not forwards ;_ but. it contains no allufion to 
Moſt High, i. e. God; and on what account, or by what n 


ſuch verberation would effectually prevent a ſhooter in this bow from lng he 


Joſeph is compared to a bow, the arms of whoſe handles; were firengthened by the 


8N. _ SPEAR STUCK IN THE GR . 


1 SAM. xxvi. 7. The ancient warriors uſed to ſtick their ſpears upright in the 
ground when they put them aſide: thus we are told, that Saul lay ſleeping, and 
his ſpear ſtuck in the ground. Vid. Hom. I. K. v. 153, with EusrATEH. Not. in loc. 
II. Z. 123. II. T. 135. Vito. An. vi. 652. Au. xii. 130. SENEC. Phen. 470- 
Theſe ſpears had two points; one with which they firuck ;., the other, perhaps 
blunter, called cavgryp, which they ſtuck into the ground. Sometimes the cafe 
was a hollow and pointed iron, which they ſtuck into the ground, and the ſpear 2. 
put into it, as a candle into the ſocket.  Vite. An. ix. 60g. 2 Sam. ii. 23. — A4“ 
'trafted from Dr. Joxrix's Trafts, by the Rev. W. CC. 
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$0. CaAMRLS.-WIND CAMELS. . 


IN No. cxxii. > 33, 1 ventured to propoſe a very uncuſtomary repreſenta- 
ton of the camel. How far it might meet acceptance among our readers, I do not 


know ; but I mean, in the preſent number, to add a few hints ta what was there 
wegeſted. In the Ambaſſadors Travels into Perſia, p. 307, 1 find, among other 
(hings, the following information:“ The Perfians have ſeveral ſorts of camels ; thoſe 
vith two bunches they calt x ; thoſe with ane, chuttur. Of theſe laſt are four 
kinds: 1. Ner.— a. Jurda er e The fourth kind is by the Perſians 
walled /chu4/ucri bagd, and, by the Turks, jeldoveh, that is, winp-canzis.. They are 
much les in bulk, but more active and ſprightly than the other: for whereas the 
ordinary camels go but a foot pace, theſe trot and gallop as well as horſes. The 
log and the chans. have many teams of them; and every team conſiſts of feyven 
camels, coupled together. They uſe. them at magnificent ceremonies, either to 
meet ambaſladors, covered with covering - eloths of red velvet, or pack-ſaddlcs 
made of the fame tuff, embroidered. with gold and filver, with  filyer. bells about 
their necks; or to ride poſt ; nay, ſometimes in the wars, in which they are thus 
much the more ſeryiceable, that, in a deſeat, they contribute much to the ſaving of 
the baggage. They trot ſo hard, that the boy who guides them, and to that end 
ts up firſl, is lod to be tied. to the paunel or ſaddle, by the waiſt. When they 
run, they put out their heads, and open their noſtrils, and run with ſuch violence, 
that it is impoſſible to ſtay them. The harmanzous found of a man's voice, or an 
inſtrument, enlivens them. Whenee it comes, that the Perfians tie little bells about 
their knees, and a pretty big one about theinnecks.” —< Camels are very revengeful, 
and long remember injuries. A eamePs anger is a proverb for an irreconcilable. 


enmity. 2 F | | 3 
In Jud vn. a. we read of golden ornaments on the necks of the Midianites' 
amels, which Gideon took away; and verſe 26. the chains about their necks, with, 
no doubt, other ornaments, bells, ſmall and great, &c. as our extract deſcribes above. 

We read, too, 1 Sam. XxX. 17. that David ſmote all the Amalekites, except four 
hundred young men, who rode upon camels,” and fled. This accords with our ex- 
ta}, which defcribes their fwiftnefs as very ſalutary in war. B 

Our extract ſays, that this kind of camel is uſed ſor age ence, &. Was it of 
tis kind, Hazael took forty, when he went to ſtand 


fore Eliſha? He did not 
nerely lade forty camels with the good things of Damaſcus, I ſuppoſe ; nor could he 
mean to make the whole of their b 


lens a preſent to the 2a 110 but theſe, pro- 
hably, were choice animals, and laden as much with magnificence as with any thing 
elſe, the honoxr of which is recorded by the hiftorian.' 2 Kings, viii. . 5) 

There are in the Hebrew two words to _ a camel (502), 61MEL, which is com- 
monly uſed, and (FUR) acnasraran, Efther, viii. 10. 14. As the bufineſs, in 
hs inflance, was haſte, I preſume the ſwiſteſt kind of camel was uſed to difpatch it. 
This then denotes the wind camel of the preſent article; the Adftare of No. 
ct. p. 34: and may be derived from cht (vy), to go quick; though more pro- 
bably the name is Perfian. Neyertheleſs, we find a man of this name, 1 Chron:1v. 6. 
=#25 he fo named from his ſpeed! N. B. This is very different from Bochakr, 


. 


vdo renders this word mules, great mules ; but as we ſee in Perſia four names in our 
ſpecies of camels, might not a knowledge of their diſtinc- 
4-58 B35 tions 


ertract, for four different 
FA. Cox Trix. 
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tions contribute to appropriate the names uſed in theſe paſſages of Efther? wow 
hiſtory we know happened in Perſia. 5 ö F 
- What ſhould we think of the word wind. camel, if it had occurred without accon. 
paniments? We might have been in the ſame ſituation as the tranſlator of Norden, 
who writes thus, p. 17, vol. ii. ufing in French an Arabic appellation: We ſiy 
this day abundance of water-camels, but they did not come near enough for us to 
ſhoot them.” His tranſlator adds, in a note, whether they 9 ſpecies 
of camels, or a different kind of atimals, I do not know.” Now the waltrecamel is 
the pelican; ſo called by the Arabs, becauſe it carries a'great quantity of water in it 


throat-bag : but the metaphorical application of the name for a bœaſt to Gdenote a 
bird, embarraſſed the tranſlator, who wondered, I ſuppoſe, at Notden's thoughts 
JJ Tx Slounng Tous" 
Will the attitude of theſe camels, when running, ftretchin out their necks, and 
opening their noſtrils; &c. juſtify the derivation from fewellmg ® (3K) p. 34. 
| Camels are often mentioned in Scripture. ' See Iſaiah, Xx. 6. XXI. 7. a chariot of 
camels. Camels are enumerated among the moſt valuable property. See t Chron, 
v. 31. Joby j.' 3. Jer. ix. N . —: 8 
This application of the word Adſtare to a ſwiſt camel, illuſtrates a paſſuge in Pro- 
verbs, vi. 11.; at leaſt it illuſtrates the ideas of the Chaldee pafaphraſt on tlis 
paſſage, and the parallel paſſage, or rather repetition, chap. xxiv. 34... 
FF 000 DHS eel meth Jon Tre wart? 
A little folding of the arms to fleep, ed 105m 
So ſhall thy poverty come as one that travellee q,, 
And thy want as an armed man. 
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It is evident the writer means to denote the ſp and rapidity of: the approaches 


—. 


of penury; therefore, inſtead of one that ir , read—a poſt, or ſwiſt meſſenger, 


an EXPRESS. ; a2. | r turn 6; 
But our preſent buſineſs is with the armed man. Now. the. words (ii nagen) are 


no where uſed in the ſenſe of an armed man, ora man of a ſhield,” as ſome would 
render them, literally; but the Chaldee paraphraſt tranſlates, them;x7302 X22, gebrs 
cifhera, or rather ci-aſhera, which has always been rendered, zpright, * an upright 
man,” from jaſhar, upright ; but which, if rendered a frong. man (as gibbor ſignifics), 
ſwift like an Adfhare, or mounted on an Adfhare, i. e. an Adfbare-rider, to anſwer to 
the poſt in the former line, we ſhall have an increaſe, of ſwiſtneſs denoted here, 25 
the paſſage demands. The fimilitude of the Hebrew letters, as they now ſtand, to 
what they would be, if the word achaſttaran, which is uſed in Eſther, was received 
inſtead of them, is worth our notice: hDον]]¹ ͤ TIRRD. If the: Chaldee has not fe. 
tained this reading, it has done no more than ſubſtitute the name of the ſwiſteſt 
ſpecies of camel which the writer was acquainted. with, for the ſwiſteſt ſpecics of 
camel mentioned in the Hebrew. What theſe Aſiare were capable of performing. 
not only in point of ſwiſtneſs, but of continuance, the reader bas ſeen in our former 
g attem t. | N . n 8 1 72 471750 7 "A inc 

The LXX. tranſlates $2cvs, a ſwift, or rumer, which ſhews that they knew DOPE 
of this man with a ſhield,” who certainly could not be expected to run ſo K* J 
when incumbered with a ſhield, as another could run without one. N. B. A. bildes 


a weapon of defence, Had it been ſaid a ford, it might have denoted porver ＋ 
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. Our tranſlators, aware of this, have empl yed the ambiguous word te armed. 
The ſentiment,” on theſe principles, would ſtand thus: | | Ga 


So ſhall thy, poverty, advance. as rapidly as an expreſs, 
| And thy penury as a ſtrong and feilt Ad/bare-rid . 


- The following extras from Arabic poetry, as tranſlated by Sir W. Jones, ſpeak | \ 
the ſame knee in commendation of the ſwiftneſs of a camel, or contribute to 
affimilate a camel to a ſhip; to juſtify, which aſſimilation was the arduous and bold 
attempt of our former fragment, | l 

« Lyen now ſhe [the camel] bas a ſpirit fo briſk, that ſhe flies with the rein, like a 
dun cloud driven by the wind, after it has diſcharged its ſhower. | 1 „ 
Long is her neck; and when ſhe raiſes it with celerity, if re/embles the fern of a 
flip foating aloft on the billowy Tigris. 

« Ah the vehicles, which bore away my fair one, on the morning when the tribe of 


Mal departed, and their camels were traverſing the banks of Dada, reſembled large 


ſhips. 6 5 e 4 8 1 11 ” ; a 
« Sailing from Aduh, or veſſels of [the merchant] 18x rA, which the mariner 


" 4 


now turns _—_— and now fteers in a direct courſe; ß; 
« Ships which cleave the foaming waves with their pros, as a boy at play di- 
e . een nate tron 
In theſe extracts we ſee, then, that the camel is the su of the deſert. They con- 
tribute to juſtify our principle, that poetical images can only be aſcertained by local 
fonkation;” RE NNN ONES 
The following belongs to the natural hiſtory of the camel, and eſpecially to the 


* 


mture of the flore of water which that creature collects for future ſupply. _ 
Nature bas furniſhed the camel with parts and qualities adapted to the office he 
is employed to diſcharge. The drieſt thiftle, and the bareſt thorn, is all the food this 
uſeful quadruped requires; and even theſe, to ſave time, he eats while advancing on 
his journey, without flopping, or occafioning a moment of delay. As it is his lot to 
croſs immenſe deſerts, where no water is , found, and countries not even moiſtened 
by the dew of heaven, he is endued with the power, at one watering-place, to lay in 
a ſtore, with which he ſupplies himſelf for thirty days ta come. To contain this 
enormous quantity of fluid, Nature, has formed large cifterns within him, from 
vhich, once filled, he'draws, at pleaſure, the quantity he wants, and pours it into 
- ſtomach with the fame effect as 1 drew it from a ſpring; aud with this 
he travels patiently and vigorbufly, all day long, carrying a prodigious load upon 
bim, weg Bade Medes in PG U d, t · 1 with 0 
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aud nerer- cooling ſands.” ...,. | | 
. © We attempted to raiſe our eamels at Saffieha, by, every method that we could 
deriſe, but all in vainz only one of them could get upon his legs ; and that one did 
not ſtand two minutes till he kneeled down, and could never be raiſed aſterwards.— 
This the Arabs all declared to be the effects of cold; and yet Fahrenbeit's 'therms- 
meter, an hour before day, ſtood at 425. Every way we turned ourſelves, death 
lared us in the faces: We had neither time nor ſlrength to waſte, nor proviſions o 
upport us. We then took the ſmall ſkins that had contained our water, and filled 
them, as far as we thought a man could carry them with eaſe: but after all- theſe 
its, there was not enough to ſerve us three days, at which I had eſtimated our 
F 0} hit Wb xt © on, 244 18-77 Journey 


3 


1 
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Journey to Syene, which ſtill, however, was undertain. Finding, \Uhietefore, 
camels hows riſe, we killed two of them, and topk fo much fleſh — 

ſor the deficieney of bread, and, from the ſtomach of each of the camels, got about 

four gallons of water, which. the Biſhareen Arab managed with great dexterity, It 
is known to people converſant with natural hiftory, that the camel has within hin 
reſervoirs, in which he can preſerve drink for any number of days. he is uſed to. 7 
thoſe caravans of long courſe, which oome from the Niger acroſs the defert of im. 
it is ſaid that each camel, by drinking, lays in a ftore of water, that will ſupport him 
for ſorty days. I will by no means be a voucher of this account, which carries with 
it an air of exaggeration ; but fourteen or ſixteen days it is well known an ordinar 
camel will live, though he hath no freſh ſupply of water. - When he chews et 
or when he eats, you conſtantly fee him throw, from his repoſitory, mouthfuls of 
water to dilute his food; and Nature has contrived this veſſel with fach-propertic 
that the water within it never putrefies, nor turns-unwholelome..” It was indeed va 
pid, of a bluiſh caſt, but had neither taſte nor ſmell.“ Bavcs, vol. iv. p. 596... 
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TIE nature of the fg- tree, uſually ſaid to de cure by our Land, has already en 
aged our attention. I merely mean to add a bint or two, at ſome other particular 
reſpecting this tree. The prophet Amos days, chap. vii. 14. be was 45 2 


ſycamore fruit; but we ought to render it a dreſſer of that Kind of .f n 
following extract ſhews in what that polling conſiſted. - It ſhews allo the propricty 
of our rendering Pſalm Ixxviii. 27. He deftroyed the Hcamore· trees fo Egp) 
with froſt.” 'Theincorruptibility of this wood ſhews the reaſon of its being in cieem. 
And the obſervation, that ſome of this kind grow in Syria, contributes 10 ſtrengiben 
our former remarks on the ſycamore of Zaccheus. CRE DAT? TNT TI 
_ © The dumes (of Egypt) is called by the Europeans Pharaob's-kg ; it is the yez- 
more of the ancients, and ds properly a. cus fatuus (wild fig). The fig is fmall, but 
like the common figs. At the end of it a fort of water gathers together; and, un- 
leſs it is cut, and the water Jet our, it will not ripen. | Thrs they ſometimes do, cover- 
ing the we. jm with a net, to keep off the birds; and the fruit is not bad, though it is 
not eſteemed. It is a large . tree, with a round leaf, and has this particular 
quality, that ſhort branches without leaves come out of the great limbs all about the 
wood, and theſe bear the fruit. It was of the timber of theſe: trees the ancient 
Egyptians made their coffins. for their embalmed bodies, and the wood remains 
ſound to this day. Tage trees are Iikewy/e in Jome parts of Syria.” Pococxx, vol. 


1. Þ. 205. That theſe were common, and ordinary in Judea, vide 1 Kings, . J. 
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WE took notice, in Faacenaexrs, No. xlix. of the. great number of perſons 


£4 


who received caſtans, veſts, or dreſſes, on 'occafion of a marriage, which wa 
conſidered as capable of illuſtrating the caſe 5 — who had not | 
on the wedding garment. In order to ſhew the conſequenet po 


as a preſent, and to ſhew the offence taken with thoſe who: xcjedt ſuch 
hall quote a paſſage or two, which may enable us to comprehend the importance 
attached to this mode of compliment in the Eaſt. . 
The next day, December 3, the King ſent to invite the ambaſſadors 4 


= FRAGMENTS - 139 
im him once more. The M der - told them, it was the cuſtom that they 


N proceſ- 
fon to receive the envoy,” who brought bim a letter ſrom the King. H e went out 
to the King's garden, and being come wibin ten or twelve paces of the envoy, he 
rer cheerfully put off  his'- garment and turban; 'but-perceiving the envoy ſtood a 
while, without ſaying aught to him, he began to be a little ſtartled, and out of coun- 
tenance, till the envoy ſaid to him; Ai Cum who anſwered, What ſayeſt 
thou? The envoy continued, Syla Sh ſends thee a garment, aud 1 letter of ſa- 


. ſhould wear over their on cl the beſt of thoſe ganments which the King had 
ut ſent them. The ambaſſadots at firſt made ſome ſeruple of that compli : but 
lt whenthey were told that it'was a cuſtom obſerved by all ambaſiadors, and - thai no 
im aut the King would rate ir very ill at their hands, if they profſented thtmfelves before 
= 1 lin, without the marks of ' his diberality, they at laſt reſolved to do it; and, after their 
na, example, all the reſt 0 the retinue;?”” Ambaſſadors Trnv. P. 288. | ihe Pop! 
im By way of —— — euſtom on ſuch occaſians, we add the following from 
ith the ſame work, p. 400. Aveb Chan, governor of ' Schamacke, made a 

of 

ies, 

Fa- 


4 your; thou art -certaialy beloved of the King.“ The lun replied very courage 
180 ouſly, ** May the King's. wealth continue for ever; and may every day of his be as 
en · 2 thouſand ! I am one of the King's old ſervants.“ 2 took tho gar- 
lars ment with very great ſubmiſſion.” . Compare Dan. ix. 23. 10, 1. 19 
rof | hrir. 10. 99 19600 30 HOY TORT, % tu ut, zt Dom bend anther tf toner) bag 
the Chardin relates an inflance of iniquity. in an offioer of theccourt; who; to he re- 
iety venged on an abſent enemy, fent;him, inſtead of a yal cudatt, u plain. habit. The 
'Pt) Vier, not daring to return into — in that habit, and fearing leſt the 2 
em. ſhould deſpiſe him, if they ſaw hit ib i dreſſed at the King's enpenſe, as one who 
ben had loſt his reputation at court, he ent home for.a royal habit, one of the richeſt and 
1 moſt magnificent that the late King had ſent him, and made his public entry in that. 
if 1 to n * a dog 3 that he _ 
| iſtainfully thrown away theiteyal habit, with reproach language, Gang 4 1 
un- have no need of — abies Their account inoenſed the King, who ſeverely 
ver lt the affront ; and ĩt coſt the Vizier his life. CruarDin; Corow. L ; 
it is We read alſo in Tavernier, p. 43, of a Nazar, iwhoſe virtue and behaviour ſo 
jr pleaſed a King of Perfia, after being put to the teſt, that he cauſed himſelf to be diſ- 


zppareled, and gave his habit to the Nazar, which is ine greateft. honour that a King: 


nent of Perſia can beſtow on a fubjed. i. OO N 2 
12108 The reader will ſee, by this inſtance, the import of the action of Jonatlian, 1 Sam. 
vol. Vii. 4. who loved David as his own-perſon, and who exchanged. drefles with bim. 
x. 7. Compare Rom. xiti. 14. Eph. iv. 24. Col. iii. 116666. 


* EASTERN HOSPITALITY.—RED: HORSES: 478 
ME were not above a muſket-· ot from Auna (on the road to Bagdad), when we 
nel with a comely old man, who came up to me, and taking my horſe by the bridle, . 


11 


bud 'Friend,” ſaid he, come and waſh thy feet, and eat bread at my houſe. Thou 
I not. | xta ſtranger; and-fince.I have met thee upon the road, never:refaſe me the fayour 
1 wich Ldeſire of thee.” The invitation of the old man was ſo like the cuſtam of the 
rs, - Fople in ancient times, of which we read ſo many examples in Seri „ that we 
ance could not chooſe but go along with him to his-bouſe, where he ſeaſted us in the beſt 
2 manner he could; giving us, over and above, barley for our horſes; and for us he 


2 
WM. 


tiled a lamb and ſome hens. . He was an inhabitant of Ame, and lived by the 
TY, EE Wer, 
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river, which we were obliged to croſs, to wait upon the governor for our paſſ 
for which we paid two piaſtres'apiece. We ſtai -at a houſe near the gate of the 
oity; to buy proviſions for ourſelves and our horſes; where the Nwoma of the houſe 
having a lovely ſprightly child of nine years of — Iwas ſo taken with her humour 
that 1 gave her two handkerchieſs of painted) calicut, which the child ſhewing he: 
mother, all we could do could not make her — any money for the — we 
had agreed for. Five hundred paces from the gate of the city we met a: young man 
of a good family, for he as attended by two ſervants, and rode upon an aſs, the 
hinder part of which was painted red. He accoſted me in particular; and, after 
ſome compliments that paſſed, Is it poſſible,” ſaid: he, that I ſhould meet x 
' ſtranger, and have nothing to preſent him withal ?“ He would ſain have carried 
us to a houſe in the country, Whither he was going; but ſeeing we were reſolved to 
keep our way, he would needs give me his pipe, notwithſtanding all the excuſes [ 
could make, and though I told him that I never took = CANT; ſo that I was 
-conftraitied to accept it.” TAVvRXMIE Als Travels, p. 111. V Lot, Gen. xix. i. Abra- | 
n Gen. xviii. 6. the Levite, Judg. xvii. 7. Rom. xii. 13. 1 Tim. ii. a. x Peter, iy. g. 
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This extract may contribute to explain another expreſſi ion in Sexipture;;, where we 
nid in-fevecal places. (as Zechc ii B. vi. n. Rev. vi. 4 0) of red horſes;, and the word 
uſed (adam) ſignifies blood red, not any kind of bright ay, or other colour. y(alamong 
horſes. _ has 2 vory-unnatural, and indeed is ſoa i hut. I apprehend that 
the cuſtom of nz; or dyeing, ammala — ate plan 
is deltiption wk it occurs in 1 Stripture. ot f Jin 
In the extract above, Ta vzRNIIHx noticks, that the hinder part of this young gen- 
[Honkun? S'afs was painted red's; and Mo naa PAAR informs us, that the Mooriſh ſoye· 
reign cc Ali, always rode'om a milk-white: harſe, toi dts $811 dyed. re: tre L ſuppoſe 
' this: was employed as a mark of diſtinstion, ab TafAN ER A pars te have un 
derſtoodi t: and though}: in communicating frdphotieal ideas, it is: nο Jonbt. Im- 
bolical, yet the ſymbol; the dignity of the rider, &e.iwete ceſſed by the red colour 
of theſe. — — 2 — (originally): of aty;contradigtion. to the: uſual 
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5 THE 8 in hls marriage, uſes no other ceremony it Ja this: Ong e ſends an 
Axa 4 to the houſe where the lady lives, where, the officer app ces. to her, 
the King's pleaſure that ſhe ſhould remove inſtantly to the palace. 
* in the beſt manner, and immediately e 8 te be 
ng in the 2 and ves her a Hig 004 elſewhere, in any par 
ky 90 2 neareſt cdl to marriage: 
1 of che judges to pronounce, m 
FE naming” her—for his 
"the is not anointed. 


255 ; u. which "he crown. is 1 oY. er head i 

FEI wm p. . Fe f 
This will! recall to the reader. the calc with. whi ich th Kiſs BET Treat! appear * 

have. taken wives; but eſpecially the manner in wht «ſent agents, an 

| took. Bathſheba.” 2 Sam, Xi. 1. Theſe agents anſwer 15 4 kg 22097 Bruce, who wh 


nounce the King's pleaſure. But we are not to ſuppoſe that” 'Bathſheba y_ - 
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bout eapitulation. We learn ſrom another paſſage, 1 Kings, i. 17. that David 
- = and even ſworn t0\Bathſheba, that her ſon ſhould — to his 
throne; and i 2 pears to be not unlikely that this was a een pagyious to 
their union. alſo, Abigail, 1 Sam. xxv. 39, 40. : | 

Where no fron was uſed in forming-this connexion, .it might ha, eaſy; to preſerve 

z great degree of privacy; ſo that no reports of ſuch an intercourſe. might reach an 
amy employed on a diſtant expedition, if indeed it was rumoured in the city where 
it occurred. The treacherous death of Uriah, nevertheleſs, opened the whole 22 
:0ion between David and Bathheba, "Ge apropos I in . as WC 


learn _ ney 1 d 0b. 25k 01 
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« THE children of, the Mandingo goes. are not always gaben Nom met vclstiocd I 
bat frequently in Fan equence of 1595 remarkable occurrence. Thus, my landlord 
it Kamalia was, called K arfa, a word fignifying to, replace ; becauſe he was born 
ſhortly aſter the death of one of his brothers. Other names are deſcriptive of good 
or bad qualities: as, Mets a good m " Fagibba, father of the town,” & . In- 
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| dced, the very names ir towns 93 ſomething deſcriptive in them; as Si- 
n bal, the town, of, ciboa a frees „ Kenneyetoo, ©yictuals here; Dorita,' © Lift your 
Ong ſpoon,” Others.a FRr to be given b way ,or reproach, as Bamniahoo, * waſh a cro- 
that a Karankal, a, * no cup to drin! fol e. Among the negrocs, every indi- 
ains ridual, beſide his. own, Prop r name, has likewiſe: a  kontong, « or ſurname, to denote the 
x family or clan to which clongs. "Every negro plumes himſelf on the importance 
gen · ot the antiquity, of his clan, and i 18 much flattered hen he! is addreſſed by his is kon- 
ones ung“ Muxco Park's Travels! in Africa, p. 269. ö 
por | Fs extract will remind the reader of. many, appellations in Scripture, Which urs 
"ac taken from occurrences. of Wr BP. It: 9 2 5 to our e in No: 
- cxlu, p. 85, &c. , eee 101 F r ae . PR 
m_ e. | novsr” mY CHAMBERS. mg! HOUSE. = 
2 TIE houſe aſſigned us for a lodging uns built in the Eaſtern anden, with; a ſquare 
nes court in the middle. There was not one well-furniſhed/ room in it: het #4.con/ited 
47 of ſeveral diſtindt a —_— into which the entrance was through an open gallery, which 
1 etended all aro This lodging was far from being elegant, in compariſon with 
ds an the ſplendid irins in — but in Arabia it was both elegant and commodious. 
{Its Vrzunn, Travels, vol. i. p. 25 1. Vide Dr. Suaw's account, FRA. No. cœiv. p. 18. 
reſſcs Something like this ſhould ſeem to be what Solomon means by his (wide houſe) 
s her touſe of chambers, Prov. xxv. 24. g. d. If a perſon, by good fortune, ſhould dwell 
ooles. nthe moſt diſtant chamber of the gallety, from a quatrelſome woman, yet her, 
age; outention will diſturb the whole «dwelling, and every one of its inhabitants will 
my kiffer by their troubleſome 'neighbonr, who will.citber read. 1 flame of ſtriſe from: 
ned“ Camber to Wer or Arne the Whole ee 4 her. Ow 8 aon Unvabbles. been 
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0 X | CHARACTER OB. ISHMAEL, ut: .-- matic ah 
; and 3001 1T1STANDING the deſcriptive character of Iſhmael, that his hand ſhould 
10 an. 'cuut cycry man, and every man's Tho e 22 ve ventured in\No7xxx. 
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younger preferred above him, this he could not . 'Your fon Tth 10 


tent; and thus he will dwell in the preſence of (befors the, faces of) all hill 
reſpec, and look towards him, or be driven from his Cation and meighteue 
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centre, i. e. the tabernacle, to the extremity of the camp, if the camp 
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67, to attribute to him ſocial qualities; and, among others, we quqvied ug 
nr not enjoy the aſſemblings of the tribes deſcended from him, or. connedte 
him. Now there ſeems to be fomewhat of a contradiction in Gen, xvi. an. 
Iſhmael is deſcribed as a man whoſe hand will be againſt every man, and evo 
band againſt him.—2d, Yet he ſhall dwell in the preſence (before the n, 
his brethiren. One ſhould think, at firſt ſight, that his brethren ſhould. rather wn 
away fram him than dwell near him, whoſe hand was ſo couſtantly again 
even if Iſnmael himſelf were not a miro mae. „„ 

Let us conſider this paſſage attentirely. Hagar, you are, your A Mg 
from ſubmiſſion ; your ſon will hate ſubmiſſion as much as vou cn de: — | 
deſpiſed Sarah your miſtreſs, though much your ſuperior ; yr the will ntl | 

ml 
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fuperior of any kind; but when he acquires ſome conſideration among 


always be for managing affairs, will always be uppermoſt, 


* 


know to be fact, in the inſtance of the ſquabble between th ? { This we 


mael and ſlaw 


Aſhmael, no doubt, wanted to maintain his prerogatives as the elder fon, WR 
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all eyes to be attentive to him, and this order he will maintain, In ech | 
be pitches. his tent, he will expect all tents to be turned, their faces town bij * 


Aaeicls, and all the heads of companies, who muſt either treat him with e 


Thus underſtood, the latter part of the verſe agrees with the former; and nu 
may at leaſt furniſh matter of ſpeculation, when connected with the follow 
tract from Tuxvxxor, part 5 a . Ns 

<«« The Baſha's tent, pitched near Cairo, was a very lovely tent, and reckannes 
be worth ten thouſand crowns. It was very ſpacious, and encompatled rough 
walls of waxed cloth. In the middle was his pavilion, of green waxed alu 
within with flowered tapeſtry, all of one ſet. Within the precinQs behing wn 
the ſides of his pavilion, were chambers and offices for his women. R) 
of his tent, within a piſtel ſhot, were above two hundred tents, pitched ch a nds | 
ner, that the doors of them all looked towards the Ba | 


would vary, and be ſhorter, when drawn to the fides, or be longer, when drawn WW 
angles of the ſquare, than two thouſand cubits, which we ate told was the dimenfins 
It is-poſhble, moreaver, that when all the people ſtood at the doors of their df 

view Moſes going to the tabernacle, “ and Lok after Moſes, until be was Jos 
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Fg ubernacle, Exod. xxxiii. 8.; that their tents were ſo placed as to look towards 

© Ge tabernacle (ſuppoſe by way of homage) ; or elſe how could all the people, . every 

I mew,” ſee their conductor, or watch his going in? for this action of looking ſeems 
| to have laſted longer than merely while Moſes was paſſing by the door of each tent, 
© This adds ſomething, perhaps, to our conceptions of the hiſtory of the brazen 
FF ſerpent, erected on a banner -· pole, Numb. xxi. 6. If this ſerpent was placed near, 
erat, the tabernacle, then the Iſraelites, dy „ of their tents, might 
bew this ſerpent, as they occafionally viewed es when entering that ſacrexl 
F iy. | LETTERS HONOURED-IN THE EAST. 43 


E | TT may be proper to lay before the reader the cuſtomary kind of bomage which, 

| in the Faſt, is paid not only to ſovereignty, but to communications of the ſove- 

ige will, whether by word or by letter. The latter is our preſent objeQ ; more 

© eſpecially, becauſe, under the article x 78s in the Dichionary, we ventured to direct the 
E fenſe of certain paſſages of Scripture, in conformity to this principle. 

Ide reader will perceive, that the favour of a letter, like that of a garment ſent to 

© in inferior, is an occaſion of the greateſt reſpect in the party who receives it. 

a When the Mogol, by letters, fends his commands to any of his governors, thoſe 
Pper are entertained with as much reſpect as if himſelf were preſent ; ſor the go- 
E veror, having intelligence that ſuch letters are come near him, himſelf, with other 
© inferior officers, ride forth to meet the Patamar, or meſſenger, that brings them : and 

bon as he ſees thoſe letters, he alights from his horſe, falls down on the earth, 
& and takes them from the meflenger, and lays them on his head, whereon he binds them 
2 > then retiring to his r public meeting, he reads, and anſwers them.“ 
© Bt TnoMas Rox s Emba Y, p- 453+ <3 +, <4 

his binding of theſe letters on his head is, no doubt, to do them honour, What 

en ſhall we think of the force of Job's expreſſions, chap. xxxi. 35. O that mine 
E adverſary had written a book—roll, accuſation bi; ſurely I would: take it on my 
E fhoulder,, and would bind it as a crown me, 1. e. on my head. This idea, 

| then, of the poet, was drawn from real obſervation of liſe, not from fancy, but from 


© 6; though to us it ſeems ſingular, if not extravagant. 

he letter which was to be preſented to the new monarch was delivered to the 
© general of the ſlaves. It was put up in a purſe of cloth of gold, drawn together 
du firings of twiſted gold and filk, with taſſels of the ſame ; and the chief mini- 
E fer put his own ſeal [upon it, to cloſe it]. Nor was any omitted of all thoſe knacks 
ud curioſities, which the oriental people make uſe of in making up their epigles,” 
Te general threw himſelf at his Majeſty's feet, bowing to the very ground ; 
bea riſing upon his knees, he drew out of the boſom of his garment the bag wherein 
Vn the letter which the aſſembly had ſent to the new monarch. Preſently he 
ved the bag, took out the letter, i, it, laid it 10 his forehead, preſented it to 
© Majeſty, and then roſe up.” . CyarDin's Coron. of Soleiman, p. 44. 
L > is is a clear confirmation of the ſenſe given to the paſſages quoted in the article 


while I was paying my obeyſance, a gentleman, who had received from me at 
| the hall door the King of Perſia's letters patent, which I held in my hand, and the 
nt which I had. brought for the Prince, 8505 em in order in a large ſilver 


Z F aac. Covrix. Cc voider, 


% 
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voider, ſet down the voider at the Prince's feet ; preſently he took the patent, oper d 
it, and rifing up from his ſeat, pur it to his lips, and lay d it upon his forehead; then 
gave it to his chief miniſter, to tell him the contents. Afterwards he viewed the 
preſent with a great deal of curioſity and ſatisfaCtion.”  CrarDin's Travels, p. 215. 


% | MIXTURE or MORTAR IN THE FAST.” 4 


IN a foregoing Fragment, No. cxc. we had occaſion to allude to the nature of 
the mortar uſed in buildings; but, as in Perſia, where we have inferred that the pro- 
phet Ezekiel dwelt vide No. cvi.], the mortar is made in a manner different om 
that cuſtomary among ourſelves, I apprehend it is not uſual for us to enter into 
the full power of the prophet's meaning. ' 

The prophet ſays, Ezek. xiii. 10.“ one built up a wall, others daubed, caſt, or 
ſet it, with untempered” —mortar is the word ſupplied in our tranſlation. © The mor- 
tar in Perſia is made of plaſter, earth, and chopped ſtraw, all well wrought and 
incorporated together: but this is not the material with which they caſt or ſet, i, c. 
coat over, their walls. They caſt their walls „ with a mixture 
made of plaſter and earth, which they call Zeraghil (i. e. yellow earth; though in 
reality it be not yellow, but rather of a muſk or cinnamon colour) : they get it on 
the river fide, and work it in a great earthen veſſel ; but they put fo little earth in 
proportion to water, that it remains liquid, like muddy water, or at moſt like ſtrain- 
ed juice; and it is altogether of the colour of that cart. ftw ＋ uſe of it to 
work the plaſter in another earthen veſſel, where they 1 this water with 
plaſter, in ſuch a quantity, that it retains the colour of the earth. With this mix- 
ture they caſt their walls, which at firſt look all grayiſh; but, according as they 
dry, they grow ſo white, that, when they are fully dry, they Jook almoſt as if they 
were plaſtered over with pure plaſter. © This mixture is uſed” not only for ſaving 

plaſter, but alſo becauſe it holds better than plaſter alone; and (in my opinion) looks 

as well.“ This is at Iſpahan. Tartvexor's' Travels, Part H. p. 86. 

We obſerve, 1. That the building of a wall is à different occupation fror 1 the 
plaſtering of it : one buildeth, others plaſter.” 2. That the moxtar alſo is different. 
The word (tephel b), rendered untempered, fignifies crude; ſimple to excels, in a 


* 


bad ſenſe; inſipid, fat, ſpiritleſs, ab/que temperatura, abſque Temperamento : it _ 


means the preparation of plaſter, without addition 'or-mixture, as of this Zerdghit; 
for we find that this Zerdghil has the property of making the coating ſtand better 
than plaſter. [And this ſeems to be the meaning of the Word, where it occurs, 
Job, vi. 6. can that which is infipid, exceffively ſimple, Which bas no due mixture of 


reliſhing particles in it, but is flat, ſpiritleſs, &c. be eaten without falt! which may 


give it ſomewhat of a taſte and reliſh ; whence the metaphorical ſenſe of the word is 


folly;  Obferve, alſo,” that the wall improves in coloùr as it grows drier ; but the 


prophet ſays, that ſuch an expectation ſhall be diſappointed ; it ſhall be cracked 
down by rain, and the wall itſelf ſhall be'thrown down by ftorms and wind, even 
to its foundation. Moreover, it ſhall fall on thoſe Who built it, and on. thoſe who 
plaſtered, caſt, coated, rendered it—meaning the prophets of Ifrael. 

This number adds another indication, that the prophet Ezekiel reſided in 


Perfia; for this allifion, like ſome others we have feen already, is taken from 2 | 


local euſtom, and that a cuſtom uſed in this country. I doubt not, that, r | 
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| {certain the fituations, &c. of the prophets, we ſhould find them, like our Lord, 
drawing many obſervations from ſurrounding objects, which to underſtand fully, 
requires adequate acquaintance with objects of the ſame nature and properties. 


% MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, FOREIGN AT BABYLON. 435 


UNDER the word bur ciuxR in the Diclionary, the reader has ſeen the difficulty - 
which ariſes on a paſſage of the prophet Daniel, where he uſes the Greek word 
honia, in a Chaldee hiſtory. This foreign term has been made an argument 
againſt the integrity and authority of the book; and hitherto no one has fair] 
accounted for the uſe of it. We hinted, in the article, at what might lead to ſatiſ- 
ſadtion on this ſubject ; but we think the following extract is more effectual, while 
at the ſame time it is perſectly coincident with our conjeQure : * At the coronation 
of Soliman, King of Perſia,” ſays CAR DIN, p. 51, © the general of the muſqueteers, 
having whiſpered ſome few minutes in the King's ear, among ſeveral other things of 
lefſer importance, gave out, that both the loud and ſoſt muſic ſhould play in the two 
| balconies upon the top of the great building, which flands at one end of the palace 
royal, called Kay/arie, or Place Imperial. No nation was «yper ed with ; whether 
Perfians, Indians, Turks, Maſcovites, Europeans, or others; which was immediately 
done. And this ſame.' #m#amarre, or confufion of inſtruments, which ſounded 
more like the noiſe of war than muſic, laſted twenty days together, without inter- 
miſſion, or the interruption of night; which number of twenty days was obſerved to 
anſwer the number of the young monarch's years, who was then twenty years of 
age.“ A re nir e 0 
n if among a liſt taken of theſe muſical inſtruments, there ſhould appear one 
or more peculiar to the muficians of Europe, ſay violin or hautbois, &c. would ſuch 
a record form a juſt argument againſt the authenticity of this hiſtory? It is 
clear, that Nebuchadnezzar, like the King of Perfia, did not exempt any from at- 
tending his feſtival : and I think the inſtances are ſufficiently parallel to juſtify the 
inſerence of their being conducted on fimilar principles, and of foreign muſic being 
introduced by means not very unlike in both theſe caſes. 1 


9B. _ PIGEONS DUNG USED IN THE EAST. 486 


Mt. HARMER, vol. iii. p. 186, has extracted from Chardin the obſervation, that 
they have a multitude of dove-houſes in Perfia, which they keep up, more for the 
dung of theſe birds, than for any thing elſe; this being the ſubſtance with which 
they manure their melon-beds, and which makes them ſo good, and ſo large. He 
concludes from hence, that the doves dung of 2 Kings, vi. 25. was not a ſpecies of 
ood, but was bought for the purpoſe of manuring beds of eſculents of the ſucculent 
kind, as melons, cucumbers, &c. I add to his obſervation, that Thevenot, Part II. 
Pp. 115, tells us, they make at Iſpahan great uſe of this article for this purpoſe. He ſays, 
* They eat melons almoſt all the year round; they take much pains in cultivating 
them. In the firſt place, they make uſe of a great deal of pigeons dung (keeping 
pgcons only for that purpoſe), which they put into the ground, where they ſow the 
melons ; and that dung is ſold by weight.” So we find the doves dung at Samaria 
vas fold by the cab, and at a very great price. mt; 
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« It is to be obſeryed, that every time they open with their nails the earth about 


the roots, they fill it up with pigeons dung, and give it new nouriſhment,” p. 116. : 
He tells us further, that 6 they dig at the roots of palm-trees, ſometimes f or gre 
ten feet, till they have found water on one fide, and then fill up that hole with col 
Pigeons dung, whereof they have always proviſion in that country, *becauſe in the _ 
villages they purpoſely keep a great many tame pigeons ; and I was told by the vo 
people oſ the country, that if they took not that courſe with the palm - trees, they ha 
would not bear good fruit.” eee bed ang, lt Þ o et," * | 
This kind of manure appears to be of greater conſequence than we are aware * 
of, eſpecially to the perfection of the ſruits which it nouriſhes: and as it was only or. 
the rich wha could afford to purchaſe it, in, Samaria, it ſhews that the ſtores of it 161 
were nearly exhauſted ; yet that there were perſons who would procure this pratif tha 
cation under their then ſituation, though they paid: dearly for the material neceflary deſe 
to roduce that effect. 8 WEE; Ed 6d &41 CT | « 
De Vitriaco, however, tells us, that ſome of the more delicate Egyptians pined to fall 
death, when Damiata was beſieged (A. D. 1218), though they had a ſufficiency of atio 
corn, for want of the kinds of food they had been uſed io anni, garlic, onions, aff 
Jiſl, birds, fruit, herbs, &c. It is poſſible, that in Samaria there might be thoſe who qu 
equally pined for their accuſtomed cooling delicacies, and who thought no price too him 
great, at which the meaus of raifing them might be procured. oo + reaſ 
N. B. If pigeons were kept only for their dung, anciontly in Judea, how reaſon- * 
able was the offering in favour of the poor, of a pair of turtle:doves, or two young the 
igeons A ; * B71 8 7G FFC Acco 
q I add the following from Tavernier, p. 146 : © There are above three thouſand rend 
pigeon-houſes in Iſpahan ; for every man may build a pigron- houſe upon his own The 
farm, which yet is very, rarely done. All the other pigeon-houſes belong to the defi 
King, who "draws a greater revenue from the dung than ſtam the pigeons 5 which fons 
dung, as they prepare it, ſerves to cultivate their melons? oil yas 
WE find the divine anger threatening to * cut off from Jeroboam him who is 1D. 
u up, and left in Iſrael.” 1 Kings, xiv, 10. In, chap. xxi. 2 1. the ſame threat 1s 
made againſt Ahab, vide alſo 2 Kings, ix. 8. This /tu/ting up of the royal family Th 
appears ſufficiently range to us; and the rather as we perccive that the ſons of cefto 
David the King enjoyed no ſmall portion of liberty. e e eee eee portie 
The following extracts will throw ſame light on this ſubject: In one of them we of Se 
find the royal family dwelling together on a mountain, which, though confinement, lf a 
yet had ſome extent. In the other we find them in a palace, which only in ſome 15 
reſpects differed from a priſon. we Ihe 6rd r eee ee be d 
The crown being hereditary in one family, but ee eee 1 
gamy being permitted, muſt have multiplied theſe heirs very much, and pro aced ON 
conſtant diiputes; ſo that it was found. neceffary to provide a remedy for the anarchy, any 
and effuſion of royal blood, which was otherwiſe inevitable to follow. The re bod = 
was a humane and gentle one; they were confined in a good climate upon a Fu, 
mountain, and maintained there at the public expenſe. They are there taught to = 
read and write, but nothing elſe ; 750 cloths for wrapping round them; 3000 ounoes Perpet 


of gold, which is 30,000 dollars, or crowns, are allowed by the ſtate for _ main- 


/ 
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ſenance. Theſe princes are hardly uſed, and, in troublous times, often put to death 
vpon the ſmalleſt miſinformation. While I was at Abyffinia, their revenue was fo 
roſsly miſapplied, that ſome of them were ſaid to have died with hunger and of 
cold, by the avarice and hard- heartedneſs of Michael neglecting to furniſh them 
necefſaries. Nor had the King, as far as | could diſcern, that fellow-feeling one 
would have expected from a prince reſcued from that very ſituation himſelf, Per- 
haps this was owing to his fear of Ras Michael. | a 

« However that be, and however diſtreſſing the ſituation of thoſe princes, we can - 
not but be ſatisfied with it, when we look to the neighbouring kingdom of Sennaar 
or Nubia. There no mountain is truſted with the confinemeat of their princes, but, 
15 ſoon as the father dies, the throats of all the collaterals, and all their deſcendants 
that can be laid hold of, are cut; and this is the caſe with all the black ſtates in the 
deſert welt of Sennaar, Dar Four, Sele, and Bagirma.” Brvcx, vol. iii. page 308. 

Though more than thirty years had elapſed fince the death of Sultan Achmet, 
father of the new Emperor, he had not, in that interval, acquired any great inform- 
ation or improvement. SavT vp, during this long interval, in the apartments 
afigned him, with ſome eunuchs to wait on him, and women to amuſe him, the 
equality of his age with. that of the prince's, who had a rig t to precede him, allowed 
hin but little hope of reigning in his turn; and he had, befides, well-grounded 
reaſons ſor a more ſerious uncafineſs.” BARON DE Torr, vol. i. p. 115. 
We ſee now how. eaſily Athaliah miglit deſtroy, not merely an individual, but all 
the ſeed royal, 2 Kings, xi. 1.; becauſe, if ſhe found acceſs to the palace to 
xcomplith the ſlaughter of any one, ſhe might eaſily deſtroy the whole. This alſo 
renders credible the ſlaughter of Ahab's ſons, ſeventy young perſons at one time. — 
They were kept ſhut up, it ſeems, in Samaria, and here their keepers became their 
deſtroyers. How far the fame confinement might take place in the inſtance of the 
ſons of Gideon, Judges, ix: 2. 5. we cannot determine: hut it ſhould appear, that at 
kaſt they were kept in one place of abode, whether that place was the manſion or 
the tower of their father. 5 
This No. is properly an appendix to No. lix. p. 108. 


1D. - SEPULCHRES, FAMILY AND HONORARY. 4388 


THE importance attached to the poſſeſſion of the ſepulchre belonging to the an- 
eſtors of a family, and the anxiety. ſhewn by heads of families, to tranſmit this 
portion of their property to their deſcendants, is very conſpicuous in many places 
of Scripture. From the days of Abraham, who procured. ſuch. a depoſitory for him- 
{lf and his, at a confiderable expenſe, down to the Goſpel inſtance of the honourable 
Joleph, who cut for himſelf a ſepulcbre-in a rock, which was honoured by becoming 
de dormitory of the Lord of life, this principle ſeems to have maintained its full 
ncrgy. The ſacredneſs, too, of the houſe appointed for all living, is a more impreſ- 
ireidea in the Eaſt than among ourſelves ; for though among ourſelves no perſon of 
lecency would wilfully diſturb the remains of the departed, yet we know that ſome. 
udics make pretty free with the tomb and its contents. | 

We ſhall, in the following inſcriptions, ſee the property of theſe reſidences ſtrongly 
camed; and many a threatening fulmination againſt the unprincipled diſturber of 
_ repoſe, is extant on marbles which preſerve the memory of the original 

er. 


© The marble, whoſe inſcription we ſhall give here, was originally brought m_ 
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The marble, whoſe inſcription we ſhall give here, was originally brought from 
the Levant, by the Chevalier de Camilli. The ſenſe of the Greek inſcription is thus: 
«This is the monument of Publius Alius Tertius, of Smyrna, ſenator, peduri 
(or trainer up of youth). The place where he is laid belongs to me. My heirs 
and my freedmen, who alſo have a right of being buried here, ſhould take care to 
preſerve it, and to ſce that performed which I have ordered, by the inſcription upon 
my tomb. They ſhall not lay any dead body in the coffin where I am put; not 
ſhall they put any other coffin in this tomb. If they ſhall fail in this, or ſhall gire 
room for any other, contrary to my order, they ſhall pay a fine to the lords the Fm. 
ors, of five thouſand deniers; about 100. {res rot thy 


* 


It is plain, then, that at Smyrna, from whence this monument was taken, they bad 
power to inſcribe on their tombs what they would have done, and to lay penalties 
and fines on thoſe who ſhould act contrary to their wills, expreſſed in theſe inſerip. 
tions: and, for the greater ſecurity, copies of theſe conditions were depoſited in the 
archives. This was the cuſtom at Smyrna, at leaſt. We ſhall give here other 
inſtances, taken from'the marbles at Oxford. Alce, the wife of Timocrates, ſon 
of Apelles, jointly with Docimus, the ſon of Docimus, and Tryphon, another ſon of 
Docimus, with whom ſhe was brought up, hath bought this vaulted room, together 
with the little chamber joining to it, and the places for laying eoffins. | She hath 
laid there a coffin of Proconeſian marble, wherein ſhe hath laid the bodies of thoſe 
two men with whom ſhe'was brought up. And while now living, ſhe hath p | 
this place of ſepulture for herſelf, her daughter Alexandra, by her huſband 'Timo- 
crates, for her freedmen, and for the two men above named, who are gone into 
another life, and for their heir, Cudio.” CC 
«© We ſee theſe places for ſepulture were bought and ſold, which is plain 
ſrom other iaſcriptions, as from the next, the beginning of which is loſt. . . . Artemi- 
dorus, with the conſent of his ſons and grandſons, hath granted to him the uſe of the 
thoraceum, or vaulted chamber, which hath over it another chamber, and alſo the 
uſe of the monument, and of the coffins, together with their places, no one being 
able to give him any moleſtation. But as for any thing pertaining to the firſt o. 
raceum, or chamber above it, and the coffins, and places for coffins there, it 1s not 
allowed to ſell any of the ſaid things for whatſoever price, or to alienate them, upon 
any pretence whatſoever. And if any one ſhall preſume to alienate any of the | 
above named things, both he who ſells, and the purchaſer, or perſon in favour of 
whom the alienation is made, ſhall pay to the venerable ſenate of Smyrna 2500 
deniers. The copy of this inſcription hath been placed in the archives.“ Moxt- 
FAUCON, Anlig. Expl. vol. iii. p. 494. a oo rn ads oe RT 6 
Here we have, 1. A double ſepulchre, or 7horaceum, which has over it another 
chamber : we have ſeen, in No. ccxi. chamber behind chamber, in tombs. Now 
the cave of Machpelah, Gen. xxiii. 9. was a double cave, as the word implies; but 
was it chamber over chamber, or chamber Beyond chamber? I ſhould think it was 
cut in a rock, and quite as likely to be the former as the latter. 2. That ſirangers, 
or others not of the family, were ſometimes admitted (I ſuppoſe by way of honour) | 
to bury in the ſepulchres of natives. The Hethites, then, were not undutiſul to the 
departed, when they ſaid to Abraham, In the choice of our ſepulchres bury thy 
dead.” 3. Theſe fales were placed in the archives of cities: ſo was, no doubt, the 
purchaſe of Abraham enregiſtered in the archives of the city of Heth. N. B. This 
has its inference on the ſubject of the antiquity of writing. 4. That the freedmen 


partook of the family ſepulchre. Obſerve, alio, the word Pædotriba, or trainer 7 


f 
: 
; 
" 
l 
_ 
I 
| 


of youth : this was no doubt an honourable office, as the party was a ſenator.— 
vas not therefore for want of another word the Apoſtle uſes the leſs honourable 


t was NO | | 
ell, ſedagogue, to expreſs the office of the law, Gal. ĩii. 24. 
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WE find in Scripture various appellations given to the' ſepulchre : among others, 
that of the houſe . for all living the long home of man —and the everlaſfing 
jafitation. I think theſe are capable of much illuſtration from antiquity. The fol- 
lowing are from Mon xy Au cow. 


« We obſerved, in the fiſth volume of our Anti uity, a tomb, ſtyled there, as here, 
Quietorium, a —_ lace. There it is ſtyled Clymenis Quietorium. Quigſcere, to 


reſt, is often ſaid of the dead in epitaphs. Thus we find, in an ancient writer, a 


man ſpeaking of his maſter, who had been os dead and buried: Cujus offa bene 
queſcant : May his bones reſt in peace. We have an inſtance of the like kind in 
an inſcription in Gruter (p. 696); and in another (p. 954), Fecit fili requietorium : he 
made himſelf a RESTING-PLACE. | Vide Job, iii. 13. 17, 18. xvii. 16.] 5 

« This reſting- place is called frequently, too, Ax ETERNAL HousE. In his lifetime 
ke built himſelf AN ETERNAL HOUSE, ſays. one epitaph. He made himſelf an 
mMERNAL HOUSE with his patrimony, ſays another. He thought it better (ſays 
another epitaph) to build himſelf AN ETERNAL Houss, than to deſire his heirs to do 
it? and another, He put an inſcription upon nis ETERNAL  Houss.' And 
mother, He made a PERPETUAL HOUSE: for his good and amiable companion. 
They thought it a misfortune, when the bones and aſhes of the dead were removed 
from their place, as imagining the dead ſuffered ſomething by the removal of their 
bones, This notion occafioned all thoſe precautions uſed for the ſafety of their 
tombs, and the curſes they laid on thoſe who removed them.“ . 


| wiſh further to illuſtrate this, by reference to thoſe inſcriptions on the tombs at 
Palmyra, which have been explained by Mr. Swix rox, Phil. Tram. vol. liii. p. 276, 


Le. And the rather, becauſe the Palmyrenians, as we have formerly. obſerved, 


rere ſo ſtrongly aſſimilated to the Jewiſh nation, as to be all but Jews in many of 
their peculiarities: as they really were Jews in ſome of tbe. bs 
Solomon, Eccleſ. xii. 5. calls the tomb (d 72 bith olan) the houſe of ages, or of 
long duration; and Mr. Swinton reads the beginning of a Punic inſcription, found 
in the iſland of Malta, thus ( na n <heder beth olam) : the chamber of long home. 
[This] chamber of the houſe of ages | or the long home | is the ſepulchre of an upright 
nan depoſited | lere] in a moſt ſound | dead | ns 0 The people, having a great aſfection 
for htm, were vaſtly concerned, when Hannibal, the ſon of Barmelec, was interred.” — 
Obſerve, this is the very expreſſion of Solomon, and juſtifies the ſenſe of the words, 
4 uſed in our verſion. Obſerve, alſo, the figure uſed to denote death—a deep ſleep. 
lathis ſenſe our Lord ſpake, Our friend Lazarus /eepe/h: I go to awake him out 
of ſeep ;” The maid is not dead, but fleepeth,” &c. The word /eep, I ſuppoſe, 
u theſe and other places, refers to an expected awakening at ſome tuture period, 
which, in the inſtances of our Lord's hearers, they ſuppoſed to be very diſtant, - 
while he himſelf meant to infinuate, that it was juſt at hand. a 21 
We find alſo the deſcription of . eternal houſe.” May this be the ſame as our 
id means, by © everlaſting habitations ,. , Luke, xvi. 9.? If it may, 
ind if theſe words ſignify the tomb, then we have hitherto erred in our comments. 
ou this paſſage : we uſyally underſtand it to ſigniſy, make to yourſelves friends 
| | | among. 
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among perſons of piety, that, when ye die, they may receive you into heaven.” But 
if, inſtead of heaven, we render the tomb, then we ought perhaps to ſeek another 
ſenſe of the words. Shall we read them with an interrogation ?.. What! Do you, - 
[as this unjuſt ſteward did] make to yourſelves friends by the mammon of unrigh- 
teouſneſs, acquired by injuſtice ? in order, that, when ye Ge, they who have been your 
accomplices, may receive you in the everlaſting houſes ? (the tomb; hades ;) O, by no 
means act ſo unwiſely; for their dwellings muſt needs be in puniſi ment. 1 preſume 
not to ſay, that this rendering meets the whole ſenſe, or the difficulty of the paſſage : 
but there ſeems at leaſt to be no harm, in conſidering theſe. © everlaſting habitations” 
as fimply importing hades, or the unſeen ſtate. Otherwiſe, reading as uſual, * make 
friends, who may receive you with honour, when you enter the unſeen world.” Vide 
Hell; and Iſaiah, xiv. 9. Ezek. xxxi. 15. 2 Peter, ii. 4 ” 


Y F. 7 SEPULCHRAL. INSCRIPTIONS. ' 4590 
I WISH to remark a cuſtom (as it appears to be, from its frequency) among the | 
Palmyrenians, on whoſe marbles: we find the inſeriptions, e 
NAME be fear for ever.“ To the bleſſed nams, for ever good and merciful, be 
fear.” *© To the bleſſed x AMR for ever be fear,” &c. Now this is preciſely fimilar to 
the paſſage, Lev. xxiv. And the Ifraclitiſh woman's ſon blaſphemed the aus, 
and curſed.” See alſo verſe 16. We obſerve that the name of the Deity is not ex- 
preſſed; but, at Palmyra, Baal, perhaps, was the name moſt venerated (as the | 
ſtones which contain theſe inſeriptions are gueſſed to have been altars : but if the 
parties to whom they refer were Jews, then theſe inſtances are ſo much the more 
applicable); as in Ifrael Jehovah was the ſacred name; yet in neither inſtance is 
it denoted, except by inference. Might the not writing the name Jehovah, as 
practiſed among the Jews at this day, originate from ſome ſuch cuſtorh ? As to the 
aſcription of fear to the facred name, it needs no explanation. See 1 Kings, xiv. 
21. God choſe to put his name in Jeruſalem, 2 Chron. xii. 13. Ezra, vi. 12. Plalm 
XX. 1. XCix, 3. Iſalah, Ivii. 14. Micah, iv. 5. I ſhall give one of theſe Palmyrene 
inſcriptions at length. 5 1 
To the bleſſed name for ever be fear : Salmon, fon of Naſa, ſon of Hiza, dedicated 
this on account of his own ſafety, and that of his children, in the month Nan: the 
year 447. So we find Job offering ſacrifices for himſelf and for his children, Job, i. 
5. ; for himſelf and for his friends, chap. xlii. 9, 10. e 
We may notice, on theſe Palmyrene infcriptions, the months Tuben, Tir, 
Niſan, and Elul: alſo Pellul and Shebeth : which we alfo find in Seripture. oye 
We have formerly. confidered Moſes as Caravan Bacli of Iſrael; but we arc | 
told no monument was erected. over his place of burial, becauſe it was abſolutely 
concealed : that ſuch an honourable erection might otherwife have taken place, 
appears probable, from one at Palmyra, which commemorates a Caravan-Back, 
who certainly did not equal Moſes in dignity. This i the lot (or portion) of Julius 
Aurelius Salmalath, fon of Mala, a Jew, chief of the caravan, which the ſenate and 
people have decreed to him, becauſe he canducied home the caravan, and fp ported is al 
his vwn expenſe, in the year 09. This Jew is called in the inſcription Rab Shirtah, 
The word rab the reader has ſeen in compoſition in many Seripture names: and the 
word Shiritah is, in the Hebrew, deſcriptive of that caravan, or company of Iſhmael- 
ites, which carried off Joſeph, Gen. xxx. vii. 25. Som Dane, an. 
It may not be amiſs to add Mr. SwinTon's tranflation 


from the Palmyrene, of the | 
| | inſcription 


' 
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infription ale ne gave, as tranſlated from. the Greek, No. eri. p. - 3. The 
reader will obſerve how differently the names of the fame perſon appear in his native 


amament is what the Hebrews, I preſume, would have called © a haxg,”.vide No. 
con p. 91. There are ſome other particulars on medals, &c. of this country, well 
9G, SWORDS, &c. FIGURES or SPEECH FR 1 1 

METAPHORIC Al, figures of ſpeech ray ariſe wholly from mental imagination, 
and fancy, combining unheard of, and inexiſtent, conceptions, into imagety, for. the 
purpoſe of acquiring a force and vigour of language; but they often have a er 
foundation in fact than we are aware of; either they have ſuch a foundation, or they 
hare had it. Ciroumſtances may have occurred which gave occaſion to ſych or 


Though © ill words. break no bones,” yet we uſe the metaphor of * piercing 
words ;” and we underſtand Hamlet very well, when he ſays, ©. Säle daggers.” 


ir. 21.; and lix. 5, * ſwords are in their lips; their tongue is a ſhar  (word” (vide 
Prov. xii. 8.). I do not know whether the enceias 
when our Lord is 
of his mouth went 


rtled, on peruſing a aſſage 
uiſing, met with a urkiſh 

out reſiſtance. The 

and a 


How this naked ſword was uſed in combat, does not 72 hut if this ever had 
been part of a military cuſtom, then the figure of a ſword, ifſuing from the mouth, 
ems as if it might be juſtified by matter of fact. And this expreſſion may rank 
among thoſe which occurrent circumſtances may have originated. | 


There is a due medium between being over- faſtidious in criticiſing works of art, 


8. 1 * * 
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Moxco Pars, are held in the mouth ready to be uſed in the how, at an inſtant— 
Travels in Africa, p. 99. The negroes . . each of them took from his quiver a 
handful of arrows, and putting two be/wveen his leeil, and one in his bow, waved 10 
us with his hand, to keep at a diſtance.” See now how eaſily bitter' words” may 
be compared to arrows, as Pſalm Ixiv. 3.; how the “ teeth ef the ſons of men * 
be ſpears and arrows, as Pſalm lvii. 4.; how © their tongue is an arrow on 
Jer. ix. 8. ; how * the tongue, that beareth falſe witneſs, is a ſharp arrow, v Proy 
'xxy. 8. Theſe metaphors never were difficult, becatiſe they were*confidered as com. 
pariſons ; but now they aſſume a ſtill nearer relation to poſitive fact, yet without 

„ . . WL 
Will this principle illuſtrate that ſufficiently obſcure paſſage, Palm err. 
*, Deliver my opt, © Lord, from lying lips, from a deceitfyl;tongue, What hall 
. be given unto thee, or what ſhall be done to thee, thou falſe tongue ? Sharp arrows 
'of tlie mighty, with coals of juniper ?” Theſe latter words are uſually underſtood to 
im „ pot henheeh Thou ſhalt be pierced with arrows; thou ſhalt be burned 
with: coals of juni er- wood,“ which have the reputation of long continuing the fire 
Which conſumes them, of long holding it a-light, and in vigour.” rt 


But, may we take it in another view? “ Thou ſalſe tongue ! thou-art'compa- 
rable in reſpect of ſharpneſs and piercing, to the ſharpeſt arrows of the mighty: 
thou art comparable in reſpect of the length of time to which thou holdeſt thy im. 
placability, to coals of juniper-wood itſelf, famous as that wood is for its long 
maintenance of fire, without: being conſumed. © Thou retaineſt thine anger for 
ever.“ This certainly makes a good ſenſe, is agreeable to the Hebrew, and gives 
great ſpirit to the following interjection: Alas ſor me! inaſmuch as I wander in 
Meſech ! as 1 dwell in the tents of Kedar !” That the tongue might readily be 
compared to ſuch ſharp arrows, we have ſeen above, and for the retention of fire, 
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' AMONG thoſe inadvertent renderings, which, for. want of better information in 
oriental natural hiſtory, have been adopted in our public tranſlation, that of 
« badzers' ſkins” for the covering of the tabernacle, Exod. xxv. 5. et al. and ſor 
ſhoes, Ezek. xvi. 10. has been liable to great exception, The badger is an inha- 
bitant of cold countries, certainly not of Arabia, and is a ſcarce animal alſo : even 
where it breeds, as in . who has ever ſeen, in the courle of a life, ſkins 
enough to cover a trunk, much leſs a large tent; even dunn the {kin- was proper 
the Iſraclitiſh caravan had Tahafh.tkins in their poſſeſſion at the ſame time, ſo that 
the animal could be no rarity. Neither, indeed, would the. ſkin, if a rarity, have 
been placed on the outfide of the tabernacle, to defend the whole ſtructure. 
The ancient verſions, for the moſt part, took the word Tahafh to fignify a colour, 

a violet colour, to which the rams' ſkins were dyed ; and for this opinion Bochart 
contends: but the Rabbis inſiſt on its being an animal; and Aben Ezra thinks it to 
be of the bull kind: ſome animal which is /h:c4 and fut: and in this ſenſe the word 
ap ars to be the ſame as the Arabic Dahafh, fat, oily. © 
The conjecture, then, of thoſe who refer the Tast to the ſeal, is every way cre 


dible; as in our own ifland the ſeal is famous for its fat or oil, which, in 1 
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| whale oil, is uſed for ſimilar purpoſes. Moreover, ſeal-ſkins are uſed to cover 
irunks and boxes, to defend them from the weather; and as the ſkin of the Talat 
was uſed for making ſhoes, Ezek. xvi. 10. ſo is the ſkin of the ſeal capable of being 
tanned into as. good leather as calf-ſkin itſelf; and indeed I think is known in the 
leather trade by the name of dog's»ſkin. bi; 0; Patty ter hcl 
lt remains then to be proved that an animal, fit for the purpoſe, was eaſily pro- 
curable by the Iſraelites in the wilderneſe; and for this we ſhall quote Thevenot, 
p. 166, who, being at Tor, a port on the Red Sea, ſays, “ But they could not fur- 
niſh me with any thing of a certain fiſn, which they call a sBA-MANH. [This name 
ſeems to have miſled Linneus, who ranks it dm marius,  irichetus; but the ſkin 
of this fiſh is too hard and unpliable for our preſent purpoſes.] However, I got the 
band of one ſince. Tris FI8H-18- TAKEN IN THE RRD SRA, about Idtile ifles, that 
are cloſe. by Tor. It is a great ſtrong fiſn, and hath, nothing extraordinary but two 
hands, which are indeed like the hands of a man, ſaving that the fingers are joined 
together with a ſkin like the foot of a gooſe 3 bus the ſhin of the fi it lite the ſhin of 
e wild goat, or ſhamois. | When they ſpie that fiſh, they ſtrike him on the back 
with harping irons, as they do - whales, and ſo kill him. They w/e the ſhin of it for 
ng bucklers, which ate muſket prof. „ Toi 
Whether this be a ſpecies of ſeal, I do not affirm, as nothing is ſaid of its 
coming aſhore ; whereas the ſeal is amphibious; but I think it may be the Tahaſi 
ol the Hebrews. Niebuhr ſays, p. 157, Fr. edit. A merchant of Abuflahr, called 
Doluſſ, that fiſh which the captains of Engliſh veſſels called porpoye, and the Ger- 
mans /ea-hog, or dolphin. In my voyage from Maſtat to Abuſhahr, I ſaw a pro- 
digious quantity together; near Rds Mufſendom, who all were going the ſame way, 
and ſeemed to ſwim with great vehemence.” - dra an er, 24 Sg | 
L obſerve, on theſe teſtimonies, 1. That an animal is ſtill called Daaſt in Arabia. 
2. That it is very numerous. 3. That its ſkin is like that of a wild goat, or 
ſhamois, conſequently fit for being dreſſed and manufactured. 4. It is a fat fiſh, or 
ele it could not require the harping iron, or be called the porpoye, which 1 ſuppoſe it 
reſembles, but is not truly that fiſh. 5. The ſkin is uſed for bucklers, and is muſket 
proof, which explains what Michaelis alludes to, when he ſays, quoting Rauſ Di 
frtatio.de tis qua Iſraelitæ ex Arabia petierunt extruendo Tabernnculo], that the ſkins of 
theſe animals were made into ſhoes, becauſe of their ſoftneſs ; but they were uſed,” 
2 pe cover cabins, huts, &c. becauſe they were thought to be a protection againſt 
under, | p 
| ſhall merely add, from a note of Buffon, which he quotes from Charlevoix, the 
uſes to which ſeal-ſkins may be applied. Formerly a great quantity of ſeal-ſkins 
vere made into muffs; but this faſhion is now over. Their chief uſe is now fo 
corer trunks and boxes. When they are tanned, they have nearly the ſame grain as 
Morocco ; they are not fo fine, but they do not wrinkle” ſo eaſily, and th. keep 
their freſhneſs longer. Very good ſhoes and boots are made of them, which ehe. 
ally keep out water. Seats allo are covered with them, of which the covering out- 
hats the wood.” Theſe properties render ſeal- ſkins very fit to have covered the 
tabernacle ; and Dr. Geddes is laudably correct in adopting this rendering. 
JJ. SHADE ENJOYED IN TfIE EAST. 493 
ITis a very cuſtomary. and. a very defirable thing in the Eaſt, to eat under the 
lhade of trees; and this fituation the inhabitants ſeen to preſor, to taking their re- 
£2, Dd 2 | paſt 
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paſt in their tents or dwellings : fo De la Roque tells us, p. 80g, % Wedidno 


arrive at the foot of the mountain till aſter ſunſet: and it was almoſt night when hi 

we entered the plain; but as it was full of villages, moſtly inhabited by Maronites jut 

we entered into the firſt we came to, to paſs the night there. It was the'prieft of - 40 

the place who wiſhed to receive us; he gave us a ſupper under the trees, before his ; 

little dwelling.” As we were at table, there came by a- ſtranger, wearing a white or 

turban, who; after having ſaluted the company, ſet himſelf don to the table, with- did 

out ceremony z ate with us during ſome time, and thus went away, repeating ſeveral far 

| times the name of God. They told us it was ſome traveller, who; uo doubt, ood W 
in need of refreſhment, and who had profited by the opportunity, according tothe cul. 

| tom of the Kaft, which is to exercife hoſpitality at all times, and toward all perſons.” g | 

| 3 The reader will be pleaſed to ſee the ancient hoſpitality of the Baſt, Rill main- g 

| tained, and even the firanger profiting by an opportunity of ſupplying Ms- wants 
| It reminds us of the gueſts of Abraham, Gen. chap. xvii. of the condadt-of Job, 
| chap: xxxi. 17. and eſpecially perhaps of that frankneſs with which the Apoſiles of 


| Chriſt were to enter into any man's houſe after a ſalutation, and there to continue 
| „ it eating and drinking ſuch things as were ſet before them.” Luke, x. 7. Such be⸗ 
| : haviour would be confidered as extremely intruſive, and indeed inſu 
q nàmong ourſelves; but the cuſtoms of the Eaſt would qualify that, as they would 
| many other cuſtoms, by local proprieties, on which we are incompetent to deter- 
| | —_. ES. 10 RIBOIEStS. ** þ SERINE SEE >: ONES £299 08> ood 
| | WE had occaſion, in No. iv. to conſider ſome of the fatal effects of the Sami, or 
| Simoom ; but though we found it was occafioually fatal, yet ve produced no inſtance 
of its fatal influence extending over any great ſpace of country, or deſiroying any 
| | great number of perſons. This deficiency may be partly ſupplied by the following 
| information ſrom Thevenot, Part II. p. 355: This year, 1663, in the month of 


| | July, chere died in Beffora, of that wind called Sami, {F0t1R-1THou3axD people in 
3» three.weeks tamed? e ß. torr ettgd 22k 
l If ſuch be the offect of this ſeemingly caſual. viſitation, what might not the ſame 


fatal. meteor produce, when invigorated and directed by an e 
valenc o/ „ l i ene N 
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-., WHOEVER has confidered the ſubject, though with but moderate -attention, 
muſt have wondered at the very general, indeed, the almoſt univerſal, ſpread of the 
worſhip of the ſerpent. The reflection has .occafionally been ſuggeſted by men of 
learning; yet no one has dane juſtice to the inquiry: they have wiſhed for it, yet 
have declined to undertake.it. It was our deſign to have entercd-ſomewhat freely 
into this ſubject ; but time and place, with other conſiderations, not under our own 

' eontiokdardidns ẽ̃ loc mlb argues bi Ad es ror, 10-8 
| . The reader may have remarked, that among the eleven kinds of ſerpenis enume- 
rated in the article szxeExNT/in the Dictionary, the name of. that which is uſually 
underſtood to have tempted Eve, does not occur. Is then Nachaſi (the name given 
to the tempter-ſerpent) a general term. for. this claſs of reptiles? or is it capable of 
ſome other meaning? and what is that meaning? ooo, 
One ſhqauld have ſuppoſed that the whole brood of the ſerpent would have been 
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which Providence 


2 ſmall ſerpent w 
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execrated,” and abHgired by alt matikind ; and that the mere. propoſal to wotſhi 
this reptile would have raiſed the deteſtation of the whole: humati race; but lack 
juſtifies us in fiyitg, that'no kind of wotſhip! has been more popllar. How can we 
unt for this??? 
" Perhaps a diflertation on this ſubject ſhould conſider, 7 The ſerpent as denoting 
or producing evil. 2. The ſerpent as denoting or g Tb 8 ; which, — 
Adory as it may appear, yet is founded on fac. 
family or nation; and; 4: The ferpent as 2 Pang of powers 
We ſuall juſt nnn IE» 


glen pad Enz EVIL SERPENT. < I 1 48596 


Th ſerpent tie, ef the moſt aCtive powers of deftrution in g 0 
f e Adem them for "heir ; has been conſidered, * 
i ſource of evil, or as pro 140 calamity. 


| "This is ſo well known, that we ſhall 
merely hint at inftatices. © in India — — or death, is fignifled by 
the ſerpent. In claſſic antiquity, the giants who attempted to ſcale Heaven are 
foured as half ſerpents ; "and iu the nort mythology, Lot, the genius of evil, 
is "ſtyled « the father of the 8 ſerpent: the father of. death ; the adverſary, the 
xcuſer; the deceiver of the . North. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 190. The reader- 
will obſerve the otter 5.0 titles with thofe of the Satan ot 7 As 
to the ee of the 8 in ö wad are e applicable to 2 
producer of e : ö 
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N It — i 
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obſerves this, Prov: XXX. vg. d others have. equa 

mired it, The ſerpent, alio, ſheds-.its fin — and ſeems, by the and equally a: of 
ts colours, and the vivncity 1 to my een Kew tis, after this 

mutation. nn OSV: d. 

The ſerpent was domeſticated,” and ſtill is, a uit nne aud in wany 
places. At this day he Vscurely enters che dwallings of the natives of Baſtern indie? 
and the ladies of Weſtern Africa carry him in their boſoms. — — 
tribe is divided into thoſe which are harmleſs, and theft which u mali - but 

Pau- 


the malignant in India, at leaſt, enjoy the ſame privileges as che h . 
lanas fays, All the dragons are large ry! cnc? Mp and — yes 
ſpecies which is of the cleaveſt yellow, are 'efteemed 
familiar with mankind.” Hiss Pliny alſo ſpeaks oi the — — —.— 
s commonly fed, and reſident ia houſes, u. XM. 4. Eſeulapius was adored in 
Epidaurus Lohr the form of a ſerpent : under which form de is id te have bern 
drought to Rome, A. U. C. 463. Vide alte Ovid, Met. xv. 69 Li „Hb. x. Val. 
Max. i. 8. Lampe jus, in the liſe of Heliogabalns, writes, that the had 
they called / Apathodiemonas,' i.e. * as Servius 
8 on Virgil, — III. — then ſame oi 


Phenicians, 
b aan thought that the bee, r. was — hs 2 


— 
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nod the worſhip of Cneph, or Cus his,,or Knuphis, was v nk 
try. The Hebrew alſo has the 248 double meaning, 0 Tous . 


1 a ſerpent, and a claſs of angels, repreſented as high in dignity, and benerolent 
f 9 


7 
9. doof fAR RENT ASA MIT. 


* 


charaQter : the minifters of God for good to the ſons of men. 


creatures. Thę px, the ſtag, the elk, the dog, &c. appear to me 2 


defignations of perſons, and afterwards of the families of thoſe perſons, as they de- 


ſcended in proceſs of time. s 


ſe ideas to.the Eaſt, we find there Elbpis, the iſland of ſerpents 


Paphos was a kind of ſerpent with two legs. Crete was alſo famous for ſerpents :— 
and in ſhort the Athenians, the Bœotians, the Thebans, the Lacedemonians, all 
thought themſelves deſcended from: ſerpents. + Serpents drove out the inhabitants of 
Amyclea, in Italy, and ſettled in their room. Egypt was owerrun with ſerpents, 
ſome of whom paſſed from thence to Syria, Where they: obtained the character of 
being harmleſs ta the natives, but fatal to ſtrangets. Add to theſe notices from 
ancient authors the accounts of Mr. Bauen, of a ſerpent who dwelt at Maſuah, in 


a ſhell; gf a ſerpent nine miles long, &c. and we ſnall quickly perceive, that not a 


reptile ſerpent is intended, but a nation, a perſon, or a power. 5 ff cbs 
extant in Joſephus, who rts, that, before he had vifited his Hebrew brethren, 
and claimed kindred with them, Moſes had been general of the army of the king, 
and attacked the enemy unexpectedly, by leading his troops through a country of 
ſerpents—underſtand a people, confederate with the enemy whom he defeated, and 
the whole of the hiſtory becomes credible. 2122 236 £20 ene ai 196 719 Us 


Nothing is, more common on the helmets of antiquity than ſerpents forming the 


oreſt. We find the device oſ a ſerpent. painted on +the-ſhields of the ancient heroes. 
We alſo read of a claſs of foldiers called — ſrom their enſign being a dragon; 
and our dragoon ſoldiers are ſo named from the French; dragom, ſoldiers which, 
together with an order of knighthood formerly extant in Fraude, derived their title 
from inſignia of the ſerpent. Aue hun: te n % nt af | 471 


. nen / 
Mr. , Bzycx,. as we obſerved, mentions ſerpents. dwelling at Mafuah, in a hell, 


which agrees with what Captain, Wiironp inſorms us, ſrom the ludmn . Puranas, 


that on the ſhores of the Red Sea was.an-iſland-ealled; Sana. Naga, Samen means 


a ſea-ſhell, or the large ibuccimen..... Naga means a ſerpent. 1 Sancha-Napa tlien means 


the. ſerpent who Awells.in.a ſhell, 54 The royal ſnake reſided in the capital city, 


named Coltini.” © The nagas are large ſerpents, in the language of —_— 
| | ce * e 
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« The king of ſerpents formerly reigned in Chacra-Giri,' a mountain very far to the 
r Aſiat. Reſ. vol. ii. p. 156. Bat the word — hs taken wiſe in ano- 
ther acceptation, in the Puranas, which deſcribe (mythologically) the 'Nagaſhes as 
allo evil angels, and hurtſul to'mankind: or, as ſome expreſs it, *© Serpents are in 
India an order of angels, but in general of a malignant character.” We have alſo a 
hiſtory of ſerpents contending with man in innocence, about the amreeta, or liquor 
which conferred immortality : Vide Roger on the Bramins, quoted in Maurice, Hiſt. 
Indoſt. vol. i. p. 490. 508: but whether theſe identical ſerpents are called in Sanſerit 
Naas, I have not aſcertained : if they are, is this the ſame word as the Hebrew 
Nackafh, which alſo fignifies ſerpent ? May the Hebrew word ſignify, as well as 
ſerpent, an order of angels alſo ? We know this is true with regard to the word 
$-raph, but has the word Nachafh the ſame duplicity ? 
very much ſuſpect, that great affifiance may be derived from ancient words pre- 
ſerved in the Sanſcrit books, toward determining the import of ſeveral words which. 
occur in our Hebrew Bibles. *This is not a place to enlarge on this idea; but what 
if Nachaſi, Shiloh, Selah, and others, which perplex us, not to ſay Golgotha, Aceldama, 
Ne. in the New Teſtament; ſome of which I find mentioned, as I think, in the 
Puranas, ſhould' be words derived from the Chaldee, and preſerved as well in the 
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By theſe hints we perceive, that the ſerpent has been acknowledged under the con- 
tradictory characters of a promoter of good, and a promoter of evil; as the infignia. 
of a family, of a nation, rn N l political and military; to which we muſt 
add, mythological and religious, i. &, of a rank of beings ſuperior to man. To en- 
deavour to account for theſe differences, would lead us too far; neither indeed does 
our preſent ſubject require any further proof than merely that of the facts vt 
We ought not, however, to quit this ſubject, without remarking the ſalutary office 
which the ſerpent” is ſaĩd to have performed to thofe of mankind; who 9 
ſerved from the deluge, concerning which we read (vide No. xx. p. 41), * When 
the ſhip ſhall be agitated by an impetnous wind, thou ſhalt faſten it with a large 
fea-ſerpent on my horn, for I will be near thee; drawing the veſſel with thee, and 
thine attendants.“ The king tied the ſhip with à cable made of a vaſt ſerpent.” 
durely this ſea-ſerpent well deferved' to be commemorated by the name of Soter, 
Saviour ! among the defcendants of the great patriarch. nn 
But the ſerpent alſo, in the 'fymbols of antiquity, denoted the year, which may 
be ſaid to revolve on itſelf,” and to return into itſelf, Now this perhaps might 
be taken from obſerving the ſtation in the heavens of the great celeſtial ſerpent ; or 
what we call the milky way (for this is moſt likely to be the ancient ſerpent, though 
Others are fince formed in the heavens), which, running from north to ſouth, and: 
croſſing the ſolfiitial points, feems to encircfe the heavens, to divide them into parts, 
and to mark ſummer and winter. Shall I be — to faney, alſo, that Noah | 
paid great attention to this conſtellation, when he entered, or When he quitted his 
ak? Conſidering theſe principles in union, ean we wonder the worſhip of the 
rr . 4 the Hefty» | 
Theſe circumſtances ' lead us to a glimpſe of thoſe notions which - influenced: 
cenain ſes of hereties among "Chriſtians, - who worſhipped the ſerpent ; of the 
damours and rejoicings of thoſe crowned: with ſerpents, who, in the orgies of 
bicchus, roared out Era; Eva (which leads us to differ from Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and Mr. Park hurſt and Mr. Bryant, too); of thoſe who initiated into the 
Dyſteries of Jupiter Sabazius, by letting a ſerpent flip down the boſom of the perſon. 
| | initiated, 
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initiated, and tak ing him out below; of the ſacred tiaras crowned with ; 
of the FTA or - of living ſerpents, who. fill, as Savary relates, pradlife | = 
mad feats in Egy pt. There are many more examples, to 9 gw theſe 
ciples may be Siefal; but our reſent.refercnce is to the different bara f the 
Jerpent | in Scripture, alla. to which we now direct our attention. e 
That Scripture e uſually conſiders the ſerpent under an evil 3 is ad. 
ni. but poſlibly thoſe emharraſſipeaty, which have ariſen. from the hiſtory of the 
brazen ſerpent in the , wilderneſs, might be removed, by 1. 5 the benevolent 
character of the ſer 185 Why muſt bis. ir wers be ſented | to us, when 
conſidering this inſtance of ſanative virtue? ould iſrael | be prohibited from 
conſideri ing him (ſymbolically) in the, ſame light as other nations then. and aſter- 
wards did? Why ſhould he not he Sater, Saviour, to them, on 7 1h occafion m- 
boliealiy) an well ag 10 Gentgs: Why ma ay not not Moſes adopt ie favourable ve at 
this reptile, as well as the. Ee oh ?. did not all ben do the ſame? And if 
pe Th OO Tag ay 1) oor nb ans 
enemies — a exp erpent, the very eſſence of evil, cou 
on this ocafion, be 3 with the 655 i reſto S 5 


Li, "IP WL. Tha ay 5 = TR” 220 bc koh is. 


reſtoration, a diving have 


iven various anſwers, all of which ma r are they. ſu eded by this 
og reference of the aye thy 9 t he Po — 2 i | 
F the indifferent ; 
tint the - SI, can be admitted, 
riet, in our Sha anew. fo this [pl ; 
7 in t þ 
wilderneds, even Gig muſt the Son of Man he liſted u 9 7 & bY „ be liſted 
up, will draw ALL men to me meaning, t 1 2010 U lock unio me, = be red, 
all the ends of the carth.” Nat merely the Jeni nation, to whom, in one inſlance, Wil 
the ſymbolic ſerpent proved ſalutary, but the Gentiles alſo; Mage: men 9 2 thoſe * 5 
have adopted it as 


have been uſed to — the ſe A as a good 

their enſign and diſtinction, they in future a to me and ſaved.” 5 "Ky 
with is to diſmiſs every idea of reference to the ſerpent of Eden, when eanlidering 
the nature of the ſym bolical ſerpent in the , wilderneſs, As 1 "Thick they. are to- 
tally irrelative, and Nhat it is unwiſe ta confound, them, and that, as the > feel are alle by | 
two — words in the o he origin Hebrew, it is very likely. ly. that two diſtinct gatures 
are W them. chaſb of Geneſis is * nat the Seraph of Num. 


bers. atter ed, r good n 
angel? * ett; 


| EXPLANATION or THE PLATES." Pr Prat he (ts 5 « = 
or /THE EVIL SERPENT. 5 e | 


No. 1. Hercules deſtroying the bydrs, or famous ſarpent, 444 bad many bends 
and heads too which revived after being Alain, till they were ſubdued. by fire,” I 
hydra is remarkable for having a body ſomewhat like a woman, and dex 
' breaſts ; though all the reſt of her figure is e ee, 1 ana al us pretty 
plainly to conſider this hydra as emblematical. 

No. 2. Repreſents Hercules ſlaying, ** eatif ith bis os A woman whole 
lower parts are compoſed of ſerpents. Now if Hercules be taken for a virtuous | 
deftroyer of vice, it will follow that theſe perſans whom. he deſtroys, in theſe i 55 
ſtances, are vicious; conſequently theſe ſerpents allude to the evil pr iple ; and 


the half ſerpents, * who attempted to ſcale heaven, 2 og 2 9 
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btonourable, becauſe he follows Eſculapius _ Hygeia, the phyſician and health, 
W- | 
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aubition, turbulence,” pride,” ec. ; this woman ending in ſerpenta, may denote. 
laſciviouſneſs, fair in promiſe, but deſſructive in the event; like this — who, 
could her lower parts be concealed, might tempt like a firen. N. B. If the hydra 
may denote the numerous train of evils, corruptions,” &c. which attend female de- 
pravity, then we may perceive, under theſe allegories, indications of thoſe evils, which 
never could have eſcaped the notice of an vers of human life. * 5215 
No. 3- May perhaps be explained on the ſame principles. It repreſents a woman 
thrown from an elevation, and changed during her fall into a ſerpent. 
I] am aware, that certain hiſtories are attached to theſe repreſentations; but all l 
am concerned with at preſent is, to ſhew that the ſerpent was conſidered as an evil 
and impious principle, or that the figure of a ſerpent was emblematical of evil. 
No. 4. Shews an Emperor darting his javelin at a ſerpent, who riſes in reſiſtance 
zpainſt him. This ſerpent, no doubt, muſt denote an enemy, as well perſonal as 
olitical. 5098 e e , as: 4 
No. 5. Shews an Emperor who has obtained a victory, and a victory by which he has 
had the good ſortune to trample a ſerpent under his feet. We ſee that he treads with 
his right foot on the head of this ſerpent, and thereby triumphantly cruſkes it, bow 
venomous ſoever it may be. | "$5 <A ; 


ee IND BINEVOHENT: GEAPEND. :. > 
No. 6, 7. The myſterious trunk, coffer, or baſket, may be juſtly reckoned among 
the moſt remarkable and ſacred inſtruments of worſhip; which formed part of the 
p of the proceſſional ceremonies in the heathen world. This was held ſs ſacred, 
that it was not publicly pens to view, or publicly opened, but was reſerved for the 
inſpedion of the initiated, the ſully initiated only. The ſubje&t would require 
adifſertation ; and indeed it has been conſidered, more or'lels, by thoſe who have 
written on the nature of the ark of the'teſtimony, among the Hebrews. We do not 
enter on this ſubject at preſent, but merely call the attention of the reader to what 
this myſtical ark was vnderſtood to contain—a ſerpent! One of theſe medals ſhews 
a ſerpent entering this baſket; the other ſhews a ſerpent quitting this reſidence 
Now as this muſt needs be a ſacred ſerpent, we can hardly eonfider it otherwiſe tha 
a the agu hodemun, or good genius. This then was the god they worſhipped!! as 
the apocryphal Daniel is repreſented as exclaiming, when he had deſtroyed the 
ſerpent idol of Babylon. And we obſerve, by the bye, that theſe repreſentations may 
be taken as coitieident with that hiſtory ;* which, though apocryphal, is'probably' not 
far from the truth; in this part of the hiſtory, © nn 
No. 8. Is a ſerpent, 'wound around a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, as if lie 
vere the good genius who had beſtowed thoſe plentiful crops which fill this horn. 
He ſeems to be the power to whom this abundant harveſt is referred. : 
No. 9. A ſerpent twiftin '1tſelf round a ſtaff, i. e. of Eſculapias, with the motto 
78, Saviour. Now whether this motto refer to Eſculapius, or to the ſerpent, it 
equally denotes a good genius, a protecting, favouring, ſalutary, principlteQ. 
No. 10. Is a very cuſtomary repreſentation: of a thankſgiving to Health and Eſcu- 
ſapius, aſter recovery from ſevere illneſs. We fee here Eſculapius with his rod, 
wound which a ſerpent twines, as ufual; alſo a ſerpent receiving food out of a 
patera, as an acknowledgment of ſervices received.. ._T be little god Teleſphorus; 
whois always well clad, comes in for his ſhare alſo: of the gratitude; and is not fefs 
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No, 13. Shews the two heads of Janus, ſeparated by a Kind of column, or alter, 


to ſee in a late writer. 
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as careful clothing ſhould always follow a ſtate of convaleſvenoe. The reader will 
particularly attend to the action of feeding a ſerpent, as denoting an expreſſion of 

No. 11. J have elſewhere confidered the Cuepl, or good genius of the Egyptians 
as ſymbolizing deceaſed paternal proteQion, a power to which requeſts ſot proſpe. 
rity were addreſſed, and which was ſuppoſed to ſhed a benign mfluence over its de 
ſcendants. Apply this idea in explanation of this Number, Which, I ſuppole, 


repreſents a woman feeding a ſnake, in honour of a departed friend, whoſe 


ation (or mance; ſo to ſpeak) is raiſed on the top of the tree. Whether this friend 
was her huſband or her father, does not appear; but that he was a ſoldier, and 
bably fell in battle, is inſinuated by the helmet and ſhield placed at the foot of the 


tree where he appears. [Of expected re-appearances of t e dead, "there are ſome 


curious inſſances in antiquity. e eee 
No. 12. Is, as I apprehend, Socrates, worſhipping his good genius. It is well 


known thut this philoſopher ſpake of an agatho- demon, which was his conſlant 


companion, which gave him advice, kept him from evil, and did him many * 
aruſervides. It has been thought that this demon was his conſcience, which did not 
fail, on proper occaſions, to criminate or to applaud him, according to his conduct. 
Perhaps this gem inſinuates, that it was the inſtruction, education, information, 
he had derived from ſome departed friend ; for we have on the top of this column the 


'manes ox reſemblance of the departed. Socrates alſo holds in his hands the caduveus 


of Mercury, the god of the dead: but what is moſt to our purpoſe, is the ſotpent, 
the;good: genius which is repreſented on the column. This ſeems to be fo con- 
nected with the manes and the column, as to receive at leaſt a ſhare of the vehera- 
tion implied in the action. It reſults, upon the whole, that the ſerpent denotes the 
agatho-demon, or good genius of the worſhipper, 


around which a ſerpent twines, and raiſes itſelf above the whole. | We haye formerly 
conſidered Janus as allufive to the patriarch Noah, who looked backwards on a 


world deftroyed, and forwards on à world renewed; but what connexion has the 


ſerpent with Noah? Perbaps this queſtion is anfwered by what we have ſaid on the 
ſea- ſerpent, which contributed to preſerve the ark during the deluge. .'. 
No. 14. Is a deciſive evidence that the ſerpent was the genius of a place; ſor ſo 
reads the inſcription, Genus huyjus loci; and if the following word be mont, it agrees 
with ideas elſe where recorded, of mountain ſerpents: ſerpents which eſpecially de- 
lighted in high ſituations. But this ſerpent glides around an altar, in order to reach 
what food may be upon it; and the ſood Which it is eating is a fig. This is, | 


preſume, according to the nature of this claſs of reptiles. From a picture found in 


Herculaneum. 1 2 | 4% ud ; T He Ry ir; ö Ein | A, ſerpents 
No. 15. 1s part of a defign ſound in Hereulaneum, repreſenting two ſeſpe 
eating each 3 from off 2 altar, where, no doubt, this food was. conſecrated 10 
them. This ſhews the nature of the treatment theſe reptiles received in antiquity, 
among the Greeks and Romans, as they do at this day in India, and elſewhere. It 
may alſo correct the 'ſentiment of Montfaucon, who thinks-two. ferpents, e 
to be devouring the ſame egg, are the two genii of good and evil, firugghng for the 
dominion of the mundane egg, the world >a forecd conſtruction, which I am ſort y 
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WE have ſpoken. Ily of the ſerpent tribe, in what we have now been 
-onfidering ; but we ought not to diſmiſs this ſubje& without inveſtigating more 
particularly the natural conformation of thoſe parts which are the ſeat of their poiſon, 
as alluded to in Scripture. For this purpoſe we have offered, in No. 1. the head of 
a rattle-ſnake, in which the poiſonous fangs appear raiſed, and projecting from the 
roof of the mouth, Theſe fangs, in a ſtate of reſt, are folded down cloſe on the 
rt to which they adhere, and from which they rife; but when in a fate of 
;rritation, they ſtart up, and preſent their ſharp points, for the purpoſe of biting 
whatever they attack. Theſe are thought to be the cheek teeth“ of Plalm Ixviii. 6. 
No. 2. Shews the bones of the ſame head, and the articulation of that of the 
upper jaw. The under jaw ſhews the natural teeth of the ſerpent, by which it is 
enabled to hold its prey, &c. The upper jaw ſhews thoſe formidable fangs, whoſe 
poiſon is rapid deſtruction to „ Cot bnhbr_d ae pcgh „ 
No. 3. The fangs ſhewn at large, and f retty nearly of their natural ſize. The 
venom paſſes from the bag which contains it, down a flit in the tooth, and iſſues 
from the ſmall crevice which is at rp — of the tooth into the wound which the 
fang has made. The venom is ſecreted by glands, which form a collection of it, at 
| theroot of the fang. N. B. This ſhews how head is ſynonymous with pojon ; as in eb. 
No. 4. 5. Are two figures very common in India, repreſenting an Indian 
as Chriſtna, in the act of ſuffering under the attacks of a mortal ferpent, being 
- infolded by him in his convolations, fo that he cannot eſcape while the ſerpent 
bites him in the foot. © The other figure ſhews Chri/tna triumphant over this ſer- 
pent, and cruſhing him, by trampling on his head. The queſtion is, whether there 
may be, in theſe two figures, any reference, however perverted or obſeure, to the 
great firſt promiſe, that the ſeed of the woman, though bruiſed by the ſerpent in the 
heel, yet ſhould break the ſerpent's hend. As u' natural ſerpent is certainly not the 
et of this threatening, it would bo agreeable to. know what this emblemati 
ſerpent ſignified. © I think it clear, that this ſerpent implied a principle of evil; 
but was that evil natural or moral, or natural evil coincident with moral? For 
nflance, death is à natural eyil ; a perfon flung by a ſerpent, dies; but ma 
death be cruſhed in its turn? May death, though a natural evil, and though ge- 
nerally inevitable, yet meet with one who ſhall triumph over it!? ſhall indeed ſub. 
mit to it, as it were, in, his heel, the extremity of his perſon, but, in returu, ſhall 
deſtroy the power of death; and death itſelf ſhall die.” Or, is this ſerpent de- 
ſeriptive of moral evil? by which, whoever converſes with men, even a deity 
(Chrifina), muſt expect to be attacked, but over Which he ſhall triumph. Or, is 
this ſerpent the type of ſome power, which has indeed the power of death, which has 
brought © death into the world, and all our woe; which extends moral evil, alſo, 
that it may introduce death, and which promotes the empire of theſe united prin- 


ciples, death and fin ? If this be what is ſuggeſted in the emblem of this ſcrpent, 
then we may do well to confider, whether theſe figures be not references to that 
prat 2 from whence ariſe all our hopes as immortals, and all our expectations 

1 Ariſtians * Ht n 7 
No. 6. Is the head of the Naja of the Indians, the Cobra da capello of the Por- 
tugueze, which is a moſt fatal e It appears that this is the ſerpent with 
which the figures below are engaged ; _ it ſeems to have been choſen as an em- 
; 63> blem 
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« And Joſeph took of his brethren, even ue men:“ here we have both 
words kejah and chem and I query, whether. we ſhould..not underſtand the paſ- 
fage thus: And Joſeph took a company—portion—paryy of the chief leaders—prin- 
cipals (q. officers) of his brethren, and introduced t before Pharaoh. This ſeems 
to be perſeclly agreeable to- the occaſiona⸗ why be ſhould ſelect preciſely Ave per- 
ſons ſrom among-bis..hrethren [unleſs this number might be regular and ordinary to 
a Party], does not appear ;. but why be ſhould introduce a party of the principals 
zmong them, common ſenſe may tell us, as they were to ſolicit a very great, per- 
haps a ſingular, favour from the monarch. Compare alſo Ezek. xxxiii. a. Heb. _ 
4. If 15 deen right in taking man for chief, it will follow, that Chenu/tim 
means officers : now under what pretences, or at what time, Gideon went down to 
the hoſt, we cannot poſitively determine (for that it was the ſame night in which 
he was directed to go, does nat appear): but by the relation of a dream, which we 
ſuppoſe had happened during night, we may imagine it was in the morning. I, for 
my own part, always think of our famous king fred's viſit to the Daniſh camp, 
accompanied by his ſervant, when I read this hiſtory of Gideon. 

80 far, however, is apparent, that the hiſtory is cleared and improved, by ſup- 
ſing that Gideon drew his information from higher ſources than mere ſoldiery, 
e. from officers. If this be ſo, the other places here this word occurs will. 

agree with our principle. n ee Rn Nba ©; 7 


Ja. i. 14. . You mall paſs over Jordan red, before” your-brethren[7. e 


* 


 kuded by] all your mighty men of valour, and ſhall help them.” Or, if the reader 


prefer the olel idea, © all your'mighty men of valour ſhall paſs over; properly offered.” 
Either way the ſenſe is clear, and applicable to circumſtances. Chap. iv. 1a. Reuben, 
Cad, Manaſſeh, paſſed over properly officered, before Iſrael—about forty thouſand 
paſſed over.” As I think it may be doubted” whether alf theſe forvy thouſand were 
mighty men of valour (which deſcriptive phraſe is here omitted), it' ſhould ſeem that 


this character is rather applied to the officers, or lenders, than to:the people, in the 
A af: - 4 12 D EI STT32-07 ; TOWELS 


former paſſage, © © x | n lt 
Now if Hoſe paſſages have been fair}y illuftrated, as E believe, it : will follow that 
ve tiſk nothing in taking the word 'Ch:miftim to ſigniſy leaders or Moers in Exodus, 
xiii, 18. And the children of Ifrael went up properly officered, under ap inted 
principals—leaders, chieſs, out of the land of Egypt: which, as it is preciſely what: 
was meant to be affirmed in our former Fx acmenT,”and'what the nature of the caſe 
abſolutely requires, and what the book of Numbers ſpecifically *treats'of at large, 
may be taken (I preſume'to think, without vanity) as not that fanciful and ill- ſup- 
ported hypotheſis, which Dr. GeDves has been pleaſed to call it. rs 1 90 
Dr. Gzppss further has erred, by miſquoting my words. I did not fay the Iſraelites 
had xo arms : but they were not'generally armed; and I marked the word generally ity 
ralics, for diſtinction, uſe ] knew that Moſes himſelf had been a general for the 
ling, and therefore might have arms; and indeed how did he ſlay the Egyptian, 
Exod. ii. 12. if he had mo arms ? Moreover, that the Ifraclites, when in Egypt, had 
wars, and military expeditions, may be fairly inferred” from the mourning+* of 
Ephraim, many days; over his ſ6hs, who were flain by the men of Gath, born in 
the land, becauſe they came down to take away their cattle.” 1 Chron. vii. 22. 
Underſtand this paſſage how you will, Fthink it implies fighting, and weapons. ET 
But the Doctor aſks where the Iſraelites got the weapons with which they fought: 
Amalek, chap. xvii. 9. ? I anſwer, partly from ſuch as they had been allowed to pro- 
cure, occaſionally, in Egypt; but chiefly, I ſuppoſe, from thoſe ſpoils of the drowned: 


Egyptians, . 
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Egyptians, whom faw dead on the ſea ſhore, chap. xiv. 353 and -Sfier 
there were not ET: to arm the whole multitude, but a choſen 2 al, 


to attack their enemies. | | CC 
11 (13941 | | UE e 

N. Nihat Pa $nAGunNT, NO. An. 5 ob. bee r ffs, n 
The wick ache, which Czurma (Ham) acquired from having Langhe ; 5 
father, Sahavrata, when intoxicated, was Hifyazila, or the lang er ; f 
ſcendants were called Hifgasilas, in Sanſtrit, by which are unde 
negroes, or the Ethiopians. Captaih Wilterd on 6 c. iur. d ſ: 
not Ries in this We. any traces reducible to 2. e / ol Ex · 0 g 
et ut! dan at ts 26748: . NUMBER: 02332257 vip fon 8 g 
Tre is an error 8 No. cli. 119, ak U e acht is the ett who | 
gives dates forward to following times. . It is true that Daniel is the 5 kh 
to have calculated time /ftemptically, and to have, combined years, &. into a con- s 
firmed and regular ſeries; but 1 12 himſelf had learned from the books of Jere- 
miah, that. he Kot was to! aſt ſeventy years, which, in ſeremiah, was a date F 
forward. Iſaiah alſo 1 5 Within threeſcore and two years, ſhall Ephraim be bro- by 
ken, which is a date forward; and even ſo early äs Abraham, four generations are ſy 
RI aan I e h 1 is a ealculation of time carried forgvars. The reader, * 
thereſore, eb excùſe this flip, and accept the writer's meaning, 5, e, that Io 
Roms. to. lo Wenn more precjely, W e ee the ien. v 
ee , n em Mun Cui. Br i e ite 0 
CT REME; 2 , $01: propoſe the = tg to of, wafer: on | bot. the 
back to an officer of hore, and have A this to the bride of Solomon, No. cri. int 
p. 147, and: Solomon's Song, firſt day, ire II.; and notwithſtanding it might the 
be confirmed by a marriage proceſſion in Chardin, where we ſee ſeveral women on pc 
horſeback ; yet, on the other ſide we ought to obſerve, 1. That the princeſs certainly aw 
did not travel all the way from Egypt on horſeback. 2. Nor is it likely: ſhe ſhould ma 
quit her carriage-for-a horſe, to make an entry into Jeruſalem ; from 2 it will bu 
reſalt, 3. That Solomon could ;hardl "—_ ſeen his bride riding on a horſe; to of 
which add, 4. That the horſes of Egypt are covered with .ornaments of jewels, pre 
rubies, ; pearls, gold, &c.z ſo that in a; poem where ſo, many compliments arc bre 
paid to dreſs, it may be thdught no miſapplication of politeneſs io roſer the general tim 
appearance of this lady to a troop of brightly decorated horſe among the 8 ol "1 
her royal father. . Conſidering the eſteem in which horſes are held in Egypt, and pre 
throughout the Eaſt, the pomp, of Pharaoh, and the ſplendour, of ſuch. accoutre- oth 
ments, this may be no ill compliment; at leaft it is as graceful as the compariſon ot wh 
the lady herſelf to a horſe,/as uſually underſtood; and perhaps what the anſwerers part 
to this remark propoſe to make, golden bands with ſpotted . of filver,” may be pose 
alluſions to ſome of thoſe trappings, which, though not uſed among ourſelyes, arc 2 
an occaſion of great * . ae. e are e ſo as never to inf} 
be omitted in » Eaſt, | . 
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VINDICATION OF THE PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT OP 
_-* » Þ-- - »  gOQLOMON'S' SONGS. 1 
THE ſoregoing numbers were in the hands of the printer, when my publiſher tranſ- 
mitted to me Mr. WILLIAus's © New Tranſlation of Solomon's Song, with Notes, 
and a Commentary.” That gentleman obſerves, in his preface, that he had adopt- 
ed ſome ideas, and controverted others, of the Epirox of CaluRT.“ My informa- 
lion leads me to believe that Mr. W.'s work has been under his conſideration little 
ſhort of five and twenty years; and beſides, it has had the advantage of having 
been circulated among his friends in a previous edition. I am pleaſed, therefore, 
to find, upon the whole, that the arrangement of his verſion is confiderably ſimi- 
lar to that propoſed by the editor of Cal MET, and that the eorrections it has un- 
dergone have contributed to increaſe that fimilarity, 99. 
As truth is the object of our reſcarches, Mr. W. will exeufe a vindication of ſome 
particulars in my own arrangement, and a correction of a miſtake or two in himſelf. 
He has qualified me as learned and ingenious; and I beg leave to return the com- 
pliment, not even excepting thoſe points on which we differ. 
Mr. W. has ſeen the propriety of arranging the eclogues into morning and evening: 
but his firſt evening (which is the „in interview after the nuptials, of thoſe w 
ſuppoſe, as he does, the marriage to be completed) contains only! ons ſpesch by the 
bridegroom and one by the bride. We had called this interview, which is much 
longer in our arrangement, diftance itſelf,” though placed before the marriage, 
when diſtance may claim propriety ; but an interview after · the marriage, ſo cold 
and ſo conciſe as this arkangement implies, if it might ooineide with the climate of 
Greenland, is little adapted to the warmer regions of Egypt and Judea. It has alſo 
the effect of converting what we have thought was the — od the ſecond day 
into an evening; ſo that the bridegroom ſolicits his bride'to ** ariſe and come away,” 
the virgins defire that “ the foxes (jackals) ſhould' be taken for them,“ and the 
ſpouſe wiſhes her“ beloved to RETURN until the day breathe, and the ſhades flee 
away,”—in an evening! This: ſuppoſes that jackals were taken by night, which 
may be true, though f do not recolle&t that Sampſon took his jackals by night ; 
but certainly it forbids the rendering foxes; for what jolly ſox-hunter would think 
of either evening or night, for ſuch an expcdition? Moreover, as the bridegroom is 
preſent, how could he © RETURN until” any future time? and when does the day 
breathe, and the ſhadow flee away, as in thè evening? [ The fame incorrectneſs ot 
limes appears in a previous paſſage, his left hand was under my heat? —time paſt: 
4 adjure yau, O daughters of Jeruſalem” — time preſent.) This arrangement alio 
prerents the bride from clofing the firſt evenjng in the ſame manner as ſhe does the 
olber evenings (which Mr. W. makes hereby ſömetimes morning, ſometimes eueniny); 
whereas it ſhould feem evident, that the poet preſerves a correct uniſormity in this. 
particular: and this uniformity, T preſume to think, ggabliſtes the arrangement pro- 
poſed by the editor of CALMET. by TG eg: [0.8 0900 1 ö eit 
| Fthe very firſt Exe fiftig of Nr. W.'s arrangement be riſtakem it muſt neceſſarily 
infſuence the ſicceedinh &vifions of the poem; and the proof that it is miſtaken, we 
ſhall reſt on the effect of the fore: ing remarks: not without obſerving; however, 
that again in the fourth Stermng, Mir. y. makes the bridegroom invite his bride, — 
Come unto me from Lehanon-lok from the: top ef Amana,” Was the bride at 
Lebanon, that he invites k r to come from thence ?''1s evening the proper time to 
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ſaſely be ſaid of the lady herſelf. 
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« Joo⸗ from Amana; from'the'dens of the lions, from the woupicey of he Jeopards * 
Mr. W. hee 3 two erer 2 poem: a reverie and a dream are alike in 
many reſpects, ſuffieient at leaſt, for urpoſes of ; but the introdu | 
vo dreams in one ſhort ſong, implies a f d ar 2 e 3 
Upon the whole, having ſeen no ſuperior advantages in Mr. W.'s arrangement 
which ſhoul1 induce. its adoption, and having propoſed only our arrangement, with 
any « perſuaſion of correctneſs,” while our verſion was open to ( receive improye- 
ments from whoever is qualified to improve jt,” we ſhall now confider a few paſſages 
of the verſion, and. the improvements” which they have received from Mr. W. 
Chap. i. J. Why ſhould 1 be as a ranger [rover. Ed. Calm. ] Mr. W. notes— 
- I the; original word yyy] be — 1 from, the root VI, to hurry or drive 
away, the ſenſe will be nearly that of our tranſlators—* One that turneth aſide,” 
wandereth, or is driven away ( 12 N or among the flock s of thy compa- 


-£186 But Michaelis, Riſcuton, 2 Aartinus, &c. chooſe to follow the Septus gint, 
who have rendered it 8 lum) veiled, (deriving. it regularly from lo 

cover, veil, i. e: caſt ſomething; ha/tily,. and looſely over a perſon;}. the meauing 
will then be, Why ſhould T be overlooked, negleQed, as if I was not one of the 
flock of thy -companions, that is, one of thy wives? The veil was alſo, in one 
caſe, a inark of widowhood, and in another of 8 it may therefore be ex- 
plained, © Why ſhould 1 appear as a T or an t. rather than be treated as 
a lawful wife“ . On this ſubject, 

It ſhould be remembered, that this lady was from Egypt. Supp! oſe that her Yell, . 
as in the caſe of Tamar [vide Faacuexrts, No. clix., p. 1 55], was of a ſoreign 
make, it would follow, 1. That ſhe would appear to be a foreigner. 2. Being 
alone, as a frag z conſequently, 3. As one free to receive paramours 
All theſe ideas are elearly implied in the hiflory of Tamar; and the application of 
them to this paſſage accounts how the ſenſe of ** turneth-afide,” 1 the ſenſe of 
cc veiled, run at laſt into the ſame. I have therefore adopted the word © rover,” as 
implying, though covertly, a Jooſe woman. N. B. If this be juſt, the bride did not 
at this time wear her . or np marriage-vell, conſequently ſhe had not yet been 


married, | 
Chap. ii. 1. „ Iam aroſe”. Mr. W. inclines to read « rate bud * I would 


encourage him, by the elegant remark of Taſſo, “ A lady's. boſom reſembles the 
roſe-bud : it is the more admired the leſs it is. Clown, EXP ſed,” The ſame "wr 


P. 224. 1750 dove is conſtant.” —Bvzrox tells a {Ig . 


Chap. iv. 16. 


= 


F. * Ay M. EN N, Ty Sg „ 
ing with. it * the odour of Leh On the, Ae is [FAT ia:Petraa and. Gill 
__ ſouth Arabia, Feli ix. Eg pt . fit N es ia, 1 55 Perh ia % the 
ee old hiſtorian, quoted; by Sir V. ay, on "the: Poetry of the Hole 
erns] ſays, The air of Egypt ſometimes 1 05 any 1180 perſume, 45 
« almoſt ſuffocates the ſpirits, cauſed hy the wine tat FPS the odovrs, of the 
Arabian ſpices. Now as theſe odours, are 11 55 2 05 by the caft 
wind, ſo they would be; carried. to Judea by, the ade * 0. welt or 
' ſouth-weſt; in exery dired more or leſß, producing that. excel FAgrABCY 
that at times OVErPowWers, even the natives, with its ſweetneſs. 
I muſt beg leave, i in anſwer to all this, to obſerve, that by different 6 nin of places 
' the fame wind is varied, even to oppoſite properties, and that aur ir Lord (ra peaks of it as a 
notorious and popular obſervation in Judea, Luke, xii. 55. hen) ye ſee the ſouth 
und blow, ye: ſay there will be hea, and it cometh to pals ;;” ,xaumuy, fervent, ſcorch- 
ing heat (ide Parkhurſt) ; Which ſurely, if Parkhurſt, be — that it is ſimilar to 
te deſtructive caſt wind, muſt be fatal to the fragrancy of a garden. This ſuper- 
ſedes the neceſſity of any; reply to the disjunctive va yet it ſeems odd enough 
that the bride ſhould firſt deſire the north wind to blow: but if that reſuſes, then the 
ſolicits the ſouth wind to act as ãts:ſubſtitute: could either. be equally agrecable? 
Chap. v. 3. But my hands dropped myrrh, and my fingers liquid myrrh, on the 
. of the lock.“ — when dreaming, oſten find themſelves embarraſſed 
to perſorm the ſimpleſt of actions; what they would do in an inſtant, if awake. I 
propoſe, therefore, to accept as the ſenſe of this paſſage, g. d. E took a great deal of 
pains to open the lock, but my hands and fingers were incapable of it; they Apo 
ind flided about as if che lock had been ſmeared over with an event. w MP 
eluded, by its lipperineſs, all my endeavouts to graſp and to open it. 

Chap. vi. 8. ere ure threeſrore queens, &c.; or, as Mr. W W. threeſc 
queens are hey,” &c;» Does not this look, very like a relative to an antecedent. 
What is the ſtridt grammatical We ihis vole with 1 mf let ce 
not! raſhly,“ p. 300, inſorm us. 

Chap. vi. 9. Awful as the ſtreamers .. rs 1. 
An ingenious vritje —— that a come / might poſlibly be intended, 
and quotes ; from Richard/or the A Arabian verſes :- df on by | oe 


« When I deſeribe your beauty, my thoughts are perplexed, | 
© Whether to compare it | we n 05 
c To the fun, en the moon, or to the wandering fur. 7 5 No | 95711jnet | 
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This wandering tar he fappoſa alſo to be; a comet, as 5 as the "ECL in 
our text; but both applications are doubtful, and particularly that of the. ſacred 
uriter; and as the original term is plural, I ſhould rather refer it to the aurora 
hurealis, as perfectly correſponding with the epithet awful“ or terrible, and. as 
— deſcribing the ene ol PNG and the awe \n{pors by: her majeſtic 
ence, 
* As, however, I have not at 8 that this e particularly 
obſervable in Judea, I have in the comment applied the paſſage to another object, 
which, if not ſo terriſying, 1 is certainly not leſs ſublime and ne ſun e 
behind a crimſon cloud, and gleaming between its interſtices. 
On this I obſerve, r. That the idea of referring this wandering ſtar to a comet, is 
in Mr. Richardſon's verſion, who, I doubt not, had ſufficient authorities for it. 
Frac, Cox Trix Ff 2. That 


218 nene = 
2. That as the tail of a comet has the greater reſemblance to the fire, cc. firean 
from the. banner (fire-pot) carried Note Tp fer that idea, on the whole; but ng | 

think Mr. W.'s hint at the aurora borealis is too . pe, to be loft, and would 
therefore remind him, that as this phenomenon travels round the globe in between 

| goo and 600 years (I quote from recollection of early ſtudies), it muſt needs have 
n viſible, and noticed too, in Judea, in the courſe of its revolutions: and we 


have reaſon to refer many, if not moſt, of the meteors related in Joſephus, as appear. | 


1 5 | > 3 . ; 8 , : 4 . 4 8 . . J ' 

W ing in the heavens previous to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, to the properties 

1 effeQs of the auror 5 calls. ic: er merits heaven are connected with ok 
| | tary ideas, appears from a couplet in Richardſon, p. 26. Extempore of a Father 
on learning ĩhat his two Sons were flain in Battle 


Ss 1 55 meteors of war „ fired by us, are alread extinguiſh a. ed, Ten 
"C1 535 167 8: OV ls | [Tf age 
; Ai!!! 5 | 


plendour gave light to the nocturnal traveller. 
| Chap. vii. 3. Thy body a heap of wheat, encompaſſed with lilies.” —_ 
f „The late editor of Caumer has ſuggeſted, that the compariſon here intended is 
that of the veſt (or boddice) faſtened with a girdle, to a ſheaf of wheat tied about with 
lilies. This is elegant and ingenious; but (ſuppoſing the ancients tied their wheat 
in ſheafs), the word here uſed {no%.)-is not a ſheaf,-but a-heap of naked wheat, or corn 
threſhed out. (See Parkhurſt in pry, and the texts there referred to.) 

« The lilies which ſurround, or rather cover, this wheat, I would refer to a robe of 
fine linen, pure and white, embroidered perhaps with lilies, which were the moſt 
uſual ornaments of the Hebrews. When the corn was laid in heaps, I ſuppoſe a 
quantity of field lilies were thrown '| Heb. turned | over it, to protect it from the 
birds: or rather perhaps as Mr. Arihur Jackſon ſuggeſts, in the manner of garlands, 
as a token of joy; and to this I ſuppoſe the alluſion in the text.” | 

This paragraph ſeems to imply a doubt whether the ancients tied their wheat in 
ſheafs : As it appears by the Jewiſh coins that the Jews tied their wheat in ſheafs, [ 

* apprehend ht may render the compariſon admiſſible; and the fimilarity between 
a lady dreſſed in gold tiſſue, bound around by a girdle of filver tiſſue, to a ſheaf of 
yellow corn, tied up by a band of white lilies, may be ſeen ſufficiently on our 

late. How many acres of es might be cultivated in Judea, to protect from the 
birds the corn which was produced by that country ? Have we any proofs of heaps 
of corn being bordered or edged with lilies? . ____ : 

Page 319. © The late editor of Calmet takes Aragamen (hr for a proper name, like 
Carmel, and thinks it alludes to a particular manner of plaiting the hair, like the 
weaving of Arech, a city in Babylonia, ſuppoſed to be famous. for its weaving manu. 
faQorics. This, however, is all conjecture; and the interpretation of Michaelis and 

Bp. Percy is ſo much more elegant and-fimple, that I cannot help giving it in every 
reſpect the preference. The treſſes of thine head like the pofpura (or murex), 2 | 
/piral ſhell-fiſh, whence was extracted the famous purple dye of Tyre; meaning that 
the treſſes were tied up in a ſpiral or pyramidal ſorm on the top, or at the back of the 
head, and probably the baſis of the nuptial ' crown. Something like this we fee in 
the Chineſe, and other eaftern dreſſes; the Hindoo women wear their hair com- 
monly rolled up into a knot or bunch at the back of the head; not to ſay that our 
own ladies ſometimes roll up their treſſes in a manner not very diffimilar.”  . 


The editor of Caltnet does not always know what to take Aragamen for : * — 
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places where it occurs, it ſeems to be diaper, or white calico : in ome places, pur- - 


ple; in others, weaving, &c , i or amen Pantone g 2 e TEA vos; 9775 | 
I fear I muſi remark on the verbal conſtruct ion of theſe; paſſages, that a reader 
would conclude the late editor of Carmer” had been diſmiſſed from his labours 
in this world of viciſſitude. No fach thing. If any reader feel an intereſt in his 
continuance here, he is ſtill continued, and ſtill grateful ſor that in a e 
« This laſt clauſe has puazled all the commentators, and cannot, perhaps, be ren- 
dered with certainty. The tranſlations are too various to be trauſeribed, and the 
conjecdures of critics too bold to be adopted There are alſo ſome various readings 
in the MSS. which only render the text more doubtſul. Aſter wearying myſelf in 
examining them, I have adopted what appears to me the beſt-ſenſe, pk as the 
moſt faithful verſion of the text as it now ſtands, which runs more literally thus: 
© Thy palate is as the beſt wine,“ eyrnb 1h . going to thoſe beloved for 
uprightneſſes; i. e. the wine which'1- ſend to thoſe whom particularly eſteem for 
their virtues aud integrity.” See chap. i. 4. . Ie am pleaſed to ſee the 
fimilarity of our verſions on a paſſage heretofore very perplexing. / Chap. vi. 8. 


W IIAus. % Alfo thy month is as the beſt winnen 1 

Which is ſent to thoſe whom I love, for their integrity. 

Edit, CaLuer.' Thy palate faddreſs} reſembles exquiſite wine, {cordial}, : 
| ing to be a love favour to /ried integrities : | | 


(Or, te friends whoſe Aaunch friend ſbip bas been often experienced n 


I have added, 6 N. 428, 1 foſpect the bridegroom compliments Himſett.” 
This ſuſpicion is not diminiſhed, by obſerving a remarkable cojncidence' in Pindir's 
ſerenth olympic ode; thus rendered by Mr. WEL” ee 


« As when a father in the golden vaſ e 
The pride and glory of his wealthy ſtores, 
Bent bis low d daughters nuptial torch to grace, 
The vineyard's purple dews profuſely pours; 
« Then to his lips the wing chalice rears, 
Wich bleffings hallow'd, and auſpicious vows, 
And mingling with the draught tranſporting tears, 


On the young bridegroom the rich gift bettows ; 
«© The precious earneſt of eſteem ſincere, 

Of friendly union and connubial love; 
The bridal train the ſacred pledge revere,, © 

And round the youth in ſprightly meaſures move. whe; Iv 
« He to his home the valued preſent bears, N TOTO 

The grace and ornament of future feaſts ; My 6511 bes? 
Where, as his father's bounty he declare s,, oO 

Wonder ſhall ſeize the gratulating gueſt. hn +1: 12.4 
Thus on the valiant, on the ſwift, and ſtrong, - 


Here we obſerve, 1. The poet, compares his praiſes to ner. 2. To genuine 
nectar, 7. © prime wine.“ 3. The bridegroom receives the gift, i. e. the chalice, and 
* the vineyard's purple dews, which it contains. | 


In the ſame manner I underſtand the advice of Hefiod, Works and Days, 490. 
"IR Fſ2 ; | „When 
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. e. When your wine is in its prime condition, entertain a true ſriend 
— Do not ſpare it rg nes”, = 1 — = Power =: has 1411: ap he ord A 
ee Dup ku, haandnates fo the LEX. (who tranſlate erm; Manege. Or 
108, and inoſt erities and commentators: | Haſſelqnift (Voyages, ſpe". = 
number of theſe/plarits-near'Galiles, which were Tipe in May, and, with other tra. 
wwellers and naturatifts; (deſcribes it as of a ſtrong nauſeous ſmell; and not good to cat; 
but then, as a Samaritan prieſt told Maundrell, they were ſuppoſed to help ; 
tion, by being laid under the bed. However, the editor of Calmet is confident that 
Eee . od OO: en p57 tba ads 
The editor of Caumtr is not confident on the ſubject; but if he errs, he errs not alone: 
"for that the duduint were melons, has been the ſentiment of Deufingine, who founds his 
opinioui on the Arabic tranſla tion of dudaim by Luffah, by which the Arabs:underfiand 
not only the mandragora, but a kind of melon, according to Ihn Baitar. The Per- 
fians alſo, he ſays, call this fruit Dęfunbouir, i. e.. perfume of the hands,“ becauſe 
they have a * of holding it in their hands, on account of its agreeable odour. 
The Syrians and Egyptians tall it 'Schemmarm,' or ShemmatnaR; according to Golius. 
But obſerve, 1: That the word dudaim certainly fignifies' “ Woman's breaſt.” | 
2. That they were ripe in wheat harveſt. 3. That they were of exquiſite fragrance, 
"agreeable to which particulars is the information of Ls Bux x, vol. i. p. 164. At 
: Mnkaer,near;the junction of the rivers Aur and Aras, early in September (the neareſt 
date is September 2. But how WN they might i e loes not appeat).— 
„ here took notice alſo of a fruit they call Chamama, or Breaft of a imm, 
BECAUSE IT 18 IN THAT SHAPE ; it istvery wholeſome}! An o AVERY PLEASANT 
SCENT. It is not very unlike the white melons; but it is firmer, and nearly of 
the colour of the China orange; ſome of them are Mo of the ſame! ſize, and the 
Armenians told me, they grow alſo at Thahan, where they are in great requeſt, and 
where they carry them in . N gay. Some of them are of the fize of 
a ſmall melon, and ſpotted Willi red, yellow, atid green; the feet" of theſe is ſmall | 
and white; there are others, which are. all red. I it grat#fuf reffefiment, which 
abounds in this country.” CCC 


- | 
Now if theſe melons were plentiful in Meſopotamia, but rare in Judea, in the 


1 
, 


0 


days of Reuben, who by chance found ſome, which he brought tg his mother, we 
have «diſcovered, I think, a fruit which bids fairer to be the true dudaim, than any 


plant of a ſtrong nauſeous ſmell, and unfitfor eating. ;7 
Chap. viii. 2. Dr. Hodgſon and the editor oſ Calmet render Talmud as the 


proper name of the queen's mother, though I conoeive without. ſafficdent reaſon.” 
I his is a remarkable miſtake: as the editor of Calmet bppyjer the notion of Dr. 
Hopes, in p. 89, Cont. ; and in his Arrangement expreſsly gives this word Tulmadn, 
Thou ſh ouldeſt conduct me,” to the bridegroom: Vide p. 10% und 6 R. 432. 
P. 3420 %% As the original (wr) is equivocal, it may be rendered either diftributiyely, 
each ( quiſque,” Pagninus), or emphatically * the man“ (LXX. avyp); i. e. as the editor 
of Caiinet explains it, © the tenant,” the principal or head man. at [ have preferred the 
former, becauſe I find it was common to divide theſe grouhds into plantatiotis of a 
. thouſand vines, each worth a thouſand ſilverlings (If. vit. 23.) ; and becauſe con- 
ceive one of theſe would have been too inconſiderable for a royal vineyard." Thet 
| 1 ET 7 
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Theſe © filverlings,” then, are wo ogy to be * ſhekels, value 25. 4d. each; fo 
that each vine, according to our author, was worth about half a crown annually, 
or 125]. the 1000. But we ought to obſerve, that the bride had only her portion 
of a royal vineyard ; and this was al} ſhe could transfer over to Solomon. What 
proportion her ſhare might bear to the whole is not ſaid, but only the revenue ſhe 
drew from it, as her individual property, is noticed; and that, no ; thre , after all ex- 
penſes of cultivation were paid out of it. The paſſage in Iſaiah implies a plantation 
of prime cultivation and value: 1 better than common. N. B. The 
rendering of the LXX. who reſided in Egypt, has great weight, in reference to an 
Eyptian cuſtom: de 3 s * 7111 

If theſe remarks are read with the ſame temper as they are written, the cauſe of 
truth will be ſerved in conjunction with urbanity ; and be it remembered, that to 
ſerve the cauſe of truth is an honour, which, I dare ſay, is conſciouſly enjoyed by 
Mr. WitL1ams, and which long may he continue to enjoy, ß. 


4 > 


ß , 4d eo. A. . 1644 QI 

I find myſelf invited, from ſeveral quarters, to we my opinion on the allegorical 
meaning of this poem. TI ſhall only ſay in reply, that I wonder nobody has yet ſet in 
ſo firong a light as it is capable of, the idea that this ſong may allegorize the union of 
the Jewiſh and Gentile churches. ' The Jewiſh church, in that view, would be the 
bridegroom, which, r. Refides at Jeruſalem. 2. Whoſe chief, and whoſe prolocutor, 
is the Meſſiah. 3. Whoſe dignity is ſuperior. The Gentile church would be, 1. 
From a diſtance, 2. New in this intimate relation. 3. pe: in ſome reſpects, 
yet fair in others. 4. Modeſt, yet affectionate, elegant, yet ruſtic. 5. Willing to 
yield obedience, property, &c. to her lord. 6. This union would naturally be re- 
ferred to the days of the Meſſiali; but, 7. There would be many countries not directly | 
informed of his coming ; may theſe be the little ſiſter, not yet mature in perſon ? 
And to cloſe the whole, 8. May the abſence of the Chief of the Jewiſh church; and 
he earneſt defire of the Gentile church for his return, be any ways related to the 


atual ſtate of things ? 
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LETTER from Sipxzr Suirh, Eſq. now Sir Sibuz, to bis, Father, Joun Saarn, 


i e e e IT eee Morocco, Jan. 12, 1787. 

OU will no doubt be anxious to hear of my arrival at this place; an opporta- 
nity offers of a courier to- morrow; tis too long a land journey to ſend the 
packet of auecdotes and adventures that I have begun for you; ſo I ſhall make this 
lingle ſheet juſt to tell you thus far, that I am well, having had no ailment but ſuch 
as an exertion of a power you know has eaſily removed. The heat of this placs is 
bjond any thing I ever felt, even in the Weſt Indies. In ſhort; I find I never felt. 
heat or thirſt in reality, before this journey. Ile mornings and evenings are cool, nay 
ren cold, ſrom the vicinity of Mount Atlas; from whence we have a regular breeze, 
according to my favourite principle of winds, We were four days on the road, 
laving Mogadore the 23d ult. eſcorted by an hundred horſe, commanded by the 
chief Alcaid of the black army, whom the Emperor ſent with three ſtandards, and 
a piece of artillery, by way of doing honour to the Engliſh, whom he has even ill- 

£3 | treated, 


: 
Dear FaTRER, 


* 


treated, till now, that he has taken it into his head to be afraid of us, as-he kno; 


that we have no enemies on our hands. We were accompanied out of town by the 
European conſuls, and merchants cfiabliſhed at Mogadore; or dinner, under an 
olive tree, was an carneſt of the life we were to lead. Theſe gentlemen dined with 
us; and as there was a man of every nation in Europe, the jumble of languages, to 
which was added Arabic, to ſervants, made the moſt curious converſation I erer 
heard. As ſoon as we were quit of theſe, the only civilized beings in the country, I 
commenced ſavage, like the reſt, putting on the Maorifſh dreſs and turban... 
white linen one is only worn by the Hagi, or pilgrims, who have been to Mecca; 
but as the other were firiped, I put on an Engliſh waiſtcoat-piece of blue and yellow 
ſtriped ſilk, which took the fancy of the Moors ſo much, that I am perſuaded they 
would be an acceptable article of commerce for that uſe, if ſent here. I was told 
every body that the Moors were jealous of any body wearing their dreſs, and di 
liked it, but I did not believe it, becauſe I could not ſuppoſe them to be exceptions 
' to the reſt of mankind, who like being followed. in any tuſtom, as it is certainly 


flattering to them. I found it as I expected; they were delighted with it; and we | 


went very merrily together, I learning Arabic, and they taking pleaſure in teaching 
me, and were ſurpriſed that a Chriſtian had any ideas at all, ſince Mahomet was not 
his. guardian angcl. I was mounted on a fine Arabian horſe, that, on the lifting the 
right hand, ſprung like an arrow out of a bow; and on the ſlighteſt touch of the 
rein, as ſuddenly ſtopped on his haunches. This they teach them, by means of a 
bit of a moſt cruel conſtruction. The whole exerciſe. of the ſoldiers confifis in firi 
on full gallop, and then flopping ſuddenly with the muſket ſwung at arm's lengt 
over the head. They were mighty ſurpriſed that I could do that too; not confider- 
ing that the horſe had the moſt difficult part to play, which he was already taught. 


The Moors are indolent, unleſs called on for ſome ſuch violent exertion as this.— 


They are ignorant, becauſe they have neither ſeen, read, or heard of any thing— 
They are quick of apprehenſion ; but all their cleverneſs, or rather cunning, is ex- 
erted in tricking and over-reaching whoever they have any dealings with. How- 
ever, they have hearts, and I have found that the road to them is pretty near the ſame 
as that to other men's. The Imperial ſavage is the greateſt rogue of them all: bis 
mode of receiving the tribute and homage of us, his European ſubjects (for I will 
call it no otherwiſe), is exaſperating to the laſt degree. I have more than once 
wiſhed for a ſeventy-four gun ſhip to knock the green tiles of his palace about his 
cars, which would bring him to his ſenſes with regard to us, ſooner than rolls of 


8 which, if roy contain language, nobody dares interpret to him, for ſear 
i 


he ſhould be put in a paſſion; and then the heads of his loving ſubjects are not.very 
ſecure on their ſhoulders. This being the caſe, tis worth while for one Engliſhman 


to learn the language, well enough at leaſt to prevent an interpreter deceiving him. 


Languages being my forte, I am hard at work. You would laugh: it you ſaw me 
with my turban, whiſkers, and beard, ///ing on a mat under an orange · rec, Writing 
Arabic Ar with a /lit reed for a ow, and ſurrounded by my inſtructors, who 
don't comprehend how a Chriſtian can learn, in half an hour, what has colt them 
their whole lives. Reading and writing is a diſtiuꝭꝭ profeſſion here. Thus | employ 
myſelf till I can once more have an opportunity of trying my pump. 
f Adieu, your affectivante 8 Son, N 5 1 * W. 8. 8. 
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' EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF A LATE EMINENT CRITIC. 


Mr Dear FRIEND, Roda | 
YOU aſk me the fignification of the word Morrow, whether it does not 


F 


people ſtood up all that day, and all night, and 
rale our tranſlation ren all the next day 


(Numb. xi. 32.), as oppoſed to nig] t. But God prepared a worm in the riſng of 
in 


has it, morownginge. To mergen—to merien—19 =o. hr merne—and to morgen, 
ic verb mergan, to diſcover, /o 


” 


Mr pear FRIEND, | os CEL ag bb 

Mrs. ————'s query muft have the firſt place; whether ' Jezebel” painted, 
er only her eyelids? I | confider Jezebel as painting her | eyelids, in order 
to colour the eye itſelf. She might alſo tinge her eyebrows; but the 
ſacred hiſtorian does not mention her face; nor do I ſuppoſe that ſhe painted 
it. Literally, ** ſhe trimmed her eyes with porck ;* i. e. fibrum, ot an impalpable 
powder of lend ore. Dr. Snaw tells us, that none of the Mooriſh ladies (many of 
vbom, I doubt not, derive their original, as well as their,cuſtoms, from Phenicia) 
think themſelves completely dreſſed till they have tinged their eyelids: with al kahel, 
the poroder of ore, which is done in this manner. They dip into the powder a ſmall 
dodkin of the thickneſs of a quill, and then draw it between their eyelids, over the 
ball ofthe eye. Thus a ſooty colour is'communicated to the eye, which was thought 
a great addition to their beauty. This throws light on that ſtrong expreſſion of 
Jerem iv. 30. © Though thou rentefi thine eyes with port.” See alſo Evek. 
Mi. 40. Dr. SHAW ſuppoſes Keren happuc, 1. e. the horn of Pouk, the name of 
Job's daughter, is relative to this practice. Its antiquity is undoubtedly great. It was 
«cuſtom among the Medes, Xenoph. Cyroped. lib. i. ſect. 11. Aſtyages alſo Hrs 


2 
F 


860 FRAGMENTS 
his face. In Juvenal, ſat. ii. ver 94, 95y the eyebrows! were adorned, and boch 
painted, and then the perſon trementes attollens oculos. See the whole pafſage.— 
Alſo, Shaw's Travels, page 229. Nat. Hiſt. of Barbary, chap. iii, ſect. 7, 

I could wiſh my intelligent friends, when they read the Scriptures, to uſe the latget 
Oxford Bibles, and to attend particularly to the marginal references, and to the mar. 


- 


. readings, which are exactly literal, and thereſore, I believe, always ſuggeſt 


the true ſenſe. Make a trial on 2 Kings, ix. :30.; and on the” paſſages Yelore 
quoted, from Jerem. and Ezek: This will be a means of conveying much valuable 
knowledge and true criticiſm. Try alſo as ſpecimens, Amos, iii. 6. Job, xxxiii, 27, 2, 
1 cannot delay ' anſwering any queſtions. of - yours... But . you. have called 
my attention to à difficult paſſage. The term rendered hunting is-a metaphorical 
_ expreflion, borrowed from the action of a hunter, when he comes. ſide ways upon his 
ime. Hence it fignifies to watch along the fide of a perſon, with a view of engag- 


ing or Jecoying and indeed this laſt term will expreſs the prophet's meaning. | 


ſuppoſe the pillows here mentioned to be neatly the ſame with the Jet3;ferms nul. 
vinaria of ancient idolaters. Theſe the Weſtern nations placed in temples and reli- 
gious houſes; but the Eaſtern idolaters placed them in gardens and groves; not 


vein always fo fond of temples. Perhaps they might be underttents. The word ren- 
170 


arm-holes denotes the ſides, or all the parts of the hody lying under the arm, 


and is put for the ſides. I will endeavour to give. you. the praphet's words literally, . | 


Ver. 18. Woe to them ſewing pillows for all ſides, under the arm, and making 
veils, or coverings for the head, of every ſtature or height, to decoy ſouls ! will ye 
decoy the ſouls of my people? and the ſouls, with yours, vill ye; keep alive? Ver. 


20: Wherefore, thus ſaith the Lord Jehovah, I am agaiuſt your pillows (or couches), | 
a 


wherewith ye decoy theſe female fouls to flower-gardens, and I will tear them av 
from beneath your arms; and I will let go neut the :female.ſouls, wherewit 
ye decoy! (neſſeſbim) the male ſouls, to flower: gardens, and 1 will tear away the 
veils; and my people ſhall no more be in your hand, to be:decoyed. cc. 
ge pleaſed to obſerve the Ing things that the prophet ſpoke theſe words in 
perſons : that gardens were places conſecrated to idols, Nehem. i. a9, 68. 3-5 and 
moſt probably to 4ftra, the goddeſs of proſperity, ſo often mentioned. in the Jewiſh 
hiſtory, and ſtyled . Queen of Heaven, Jer xl which read, from the 15th verſe, 
where it; will appear the women were peculiarly engaged in the worſhip; that, per- 
haps, the prophet may allude to ſome obſcene rites. which belonged to is goddes 
ho was/the. Eaflern Venus; the ſame may be hinted by Jeremiah: that the 
Romans, in their public calamities from Hannibal, uſed rites,. which ſeem to 
reſembie thoſe here mentioned by the prophet : Tum leclißternium perhearium habi- 
Fumerſex pulvinaria in conſpeftu fuers. Livy, lib. aa, cap. 10. read the whole paſſage: 


. * 


* 
* 


that choſe pulvinuria ſeem to have been uſed in connexion with divination and 


predictions. of proſperity ; and that, by means of thoſe couches, of puluinaries, the falſe 


propheteſſes ſeduced the people, and prevented their recovery to the true worſhip of | 


God by hi prophets ; which thing made the beart of the righteous ſad, who 21s 
the enlargement and continuance of deſolation. You ſee I can, only give gener? 
hints, which, if they be good for any thing, will be ſufficient. ,,, 


* 


End of THE FRAGMENTS attached to CALMET's DICTIONARY of the Holy BI. 
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